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I  did  not  and  do  not  wish  to  teach  the  world 
art  and  science;  I  know  none.  I  did  and  do  wisli 
to  make  the  learning  of  the  first  beginning-points 
easy  for  the  common  people,  who  are  forsaken  and 
left  to  run  wild;  to  open  the  doors  of  art,  which 
are  the  doors  of  manliness,  to  the  poor  and  weak 
of  the  land;  to  set  lire  to  the  barrier  that  keeps 
the  humbler  citizens  of  Europe  far  behind  ^Iie 
barbarians  of  the  south  and  north,  because  it  shuts 
out  one  man  in  ten  from  the  social  rights  of  men, 
from  the  right  to  be  educated,  or  at  least  from  the 
possibility  of  using  that  right. 

May  this  barrier  burn  above  my  grave  in  blaz- 
ing flames.  Now,  indeed,  I  know  that  I  lay  a 
weak  coal  in  dank  wet  straw — but  I  see  a  wind, 
no  longer  afar  off,  and  it  will  fan  the  coal; 
gradually  the  wet  straw  around  me  will  be 
dried,  will  become  warm,  will  kindle  and  burn. 
Yes;  however  wet  it  may  be  round  me  now, 
it  will  burn,  it  will  burn! 


Each  of  our  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
powers  must  depend  for  its  development  upon 
itself  alone  and  not  on  any  artificial  external  in- 
fluences. Faith  must  proceed  from  faith ;  thought 
must  proceed  from  thought ;  love  must  proceed 
from  love;  art,  too,  must  proceed  from  actual  art 
anfi  skill,  and  not  from  endless  discussions  about 
them.  And  this  return  to  the  true  method  of 
nature  for  the  development  of  our  powers  re- 
quires the  work  of  educatiori  to  be  subordinated 


John  Henry  Pest.^lozzi. 


to  the  knowledge  of  the  various  laws  which  con- 
trol those  powers. 


It  is  recorded  that  God  opened  the  heavens 
to  the  patriarch  of  old  and  showed  him  a 
ladder  leading  thither.  This  ladder  is  let  down 
to  every  descendant  of  Adam ;  it  is  offered 
to  thy  child.  But  he  must  be  taught  to  climb 
it.  And  let  him  not  attempt  it  by  the  cold 
calculations  of  the  head,  or  the  mere  impulses 
of  the  heart ;  but  let  all  these  powers  combine, 
and  the  noble  enterprise  will  be  crowned  with 
."iuccess. 
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an  elastic  step;  the  voice  of  children  released  from 
the  hard  lot  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  age  in  ten- 
der youth,  shall  ring  in  mirth  on  our  streets,  and 
the  "forgotten  man"  will  walk  upright  in  the  im- 
age of  his  maker. 

The  Journal  of  Educ.\tion  asks  the  contin- 
ued co-operation  of  all  friends  of  humanity  in  hast- 
ening this  day.     The  enlistment  is  for  the  war. 


The  Woman's  Aid  Society. — Almost  every 
social  institution  is  helped,  in  these  days,  by  some 
kind  of  woman's  aid  societj-.  The  Y.  ^I.  C.  A., 
the  hospital,  the  parsonage,  the  rectory,  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  the  church  building,  all  charities 
of  whatever  nature  have  their  associations  of  this 
kind,  and  they  render  very  material  aid.  Why 
should  not  every  public  school  have  its  woman's 
aid  society?  The  school  is  not  only  the  training 
ground  for  the  children;  it  is  also  their  home  for  a 
great  part  of  their  early  life.  What  nobler 
thing  can  mothers  and  young  ladies  undertake 
than  to  aid  in  making  the  school  more  efficient 
and  the  homes  of  their  children  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  more  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive? The  ladies  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  led  by 
Miss  Hoke,  Mrs.  Bynum  and  others,  have  organ- 
ized such  a  society.  They  will  look  after  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  their  school  house  and 
grounds,  will  see  that  there  is  a  small  collection  of 
books  and  papers  suitable  for  children  to  read, 
and  will  do  for  the  school  and  children  many 
other  things  which  only  the  loving  care  of  the 
mother  and  the  skilled  hand  of  woman  can  ac- 
complish. Let  the  women  of  every  school  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina  follow  the  example  of 
Lincolnton. 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion hopes  within  the  next  few  years  to  reach 
every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the  state  and  a 
very  large  number  of  citizens  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  our  schools  and  other  means  of 
public  education.  We  want  ten  thousand  sub- 
scribers within  the  next  six  months.  Let  every 
one  receiving  a  copy  of  this  number  help  us 
by  sending  his  own  subscription  and  that  of  a 
friend.  The  Journal  must  depend  on  its  friends 
for  its  support  and  its  life,  but  it  will  not  fail  to' 
deserve  their  support  and  to  prove  itself  worthy  of 
living. 


Let  every  public  school  in  the  state  begin  this 
year  to  equip  itself  with  a  small  library  of  well 
selected  books  of  the  best  literature  for  its  pupils. 
Township  committees  have  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  use  a  small  amount  of  the  school  fund  for  this 
most  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
schools.  For  a  few  dollars  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
best  books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good 
that  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way  and  at 
little  expense.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  next  month. 


In  the  next  number  of  this  journal  Prof.  Moses 
will  continue  his  article  on  reading,  and  a  system- 
atic discussion  of  other  subjects  of  the  elementary 
schools  will  be  begun,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
typical  lessons  in  North  Carolina  geography  and 
history  will  appear,  and  a  brief  and  clear  digest 
of  the  school  law  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
county  and  township  school  officers.  A  depart- 
ment of  child  study  will  also  be  added. 


No  apology  needs  to  be  made  for  filling  so 
much  of  our  space  this  month  with  extracts  from 
President  Alderman's  inaugural  address.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  North  Carolina  should  read 
and  reread  this  address;  it  would  save  them  from 
the  imposition  of  much  error,  cant  and  dema- 
gogism.  These  extracts  are  given  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  read  by  some  who  have  not 
read  the  address  in  full. 


Prof.  Eben  Alexander,  minister  to  Greece  for 
the  last  four  years,  has  returned  home  and  will 
resume  his  duties  as  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  university 
and  the  state  gladly  welcome  him  home,  for  there 
are  few  better  teachers  than  he,  and  all  who  know 
him  love  him. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  holds  its 
next  meeting  at  New  Orleans  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  North  Carolina  should  be  largely 
represented.  The  rates  will  be  cheap  and  the  trip 
a  pleasant  one.  Prof.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Greensboro,  is 
manager  for  North  Carolina.  Write  him  for  in- 
formation. 


We   call  attention  to  Supt.  Mebane's  letter  to 
teachers  in  this  number.    It  should  have  appeared 
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in  the  first  number  but  was  crowded  out.  Supt. 
Mebane  should  have  the  earnest  support  of  all 
friends  of  education  in  his  efforts  to  improve  our 
schools  by  giving  them  more  money  and  better 
teachers. 


This  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Education  is 
sent  as  a  sample  to  many  teachers  and  school 
officers.  The  Journal  will  always  contain 
matter  of  interest  to  county  boards  and  township 
committeemen  as  well  as  to  teachers.  It  is 
attempting  to  cultivate  a  much  neglected  field, 
that  is  occupied  by  no  other  publication.  It  is 
dependent  for  its  life  upon  the  friends  of  edu- 
cational progress.  If  you  think  the  state  needs 
such  an  organ  of  education,  if  you  think  this 
Journal  ought  to  live,  send  in  your  subscription 
now. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  in  this 
number  of  correspondence  courses  in  pedagogics 
and  business  offered  by  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College.  A  statement  of  correspondence 
courses  in  pedagogics  offered  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  given  in  the  October  num- 
ber. 


Durham  is  to  have  a  public  library.  Our  next 
issue  will  contain  an  account  of  the  movement 
with  a  cut  of  the  building.  It  will  also  contain 
an  account  of  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  library 
,  of  the  Greensboro  Female  College,  of  which  all 
friends  of  the  college  are  justly  proud. 


In  our  first  issue  it  was  stated  that  Supt.  Harry 
Howell  had  been  continued,  under  the  new  law, 
at  Tarboro.  For  Tarboro,  read  Washington. 
Supt.  Davis,  who  has  filled  the  place  so  well  for 
several  years,  remains  at  Tarboro. 


The  Journal  gladly  acknowledges  its  indebt- 
edness to  the  press  of  the  state  for  the  many  kind- 
ly notices  given  its  first  appearance. 


Too  Many  Schools. 


At  the  meeting  of  Wake  county  school  com- 
mitteemen August  27,  some  facts  illustrating  the 
evils  of  the  district  system  were  brought  forth. 
They  demand  the  serious  attention  of  committee- 
men, for  Wake  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the 


state,  and  conditions  are  generally  worse  else- 
where. 

These  statistics  relate  to  the  white  schools  of 
Wake  county:  In  1893,  they  cost  $16,135;  in 
1896,  $17,122,  an  increase  in  the  .school  fund  of 
$987.  But  the  length  of  the  school  term  fell 
from  17  weeks  to  16  weeks.  This  was  because 
the  number  of  white  school  districts  had  been 
increased  from  77  to  86.  This  was  clearly  un- 
necessary, because  the  attendance  instead  of  in- 
creasing fell  from  3,550  in  1893  to  3,436  in  1S96. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  were  also  decreased. 

The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  similar  conditions  all  over  the 
state.  The  school  funds  have  increased  $143,000 
within  the  last  eight  years.  But  in  r888  the 
average  attendance  was  208,657,  while  last  year 
it  was  only  204,203.  The  average  school  term 
was  also  two  days  shorter  last  year  than  eight 
years  ago.  In  1888  it  cost  $3.22  to  teach  each 
child  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools;  in  1896 
it  cost  $4.04.  During  the  same  time  teacher's 
salaries  have  decreased. 

The  explanation  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Wake 
county,  is  too  many  schools.  It  has  done  no  good  to 
increase  school  funds,  because  the  number  of  school 
houses  have  increased  faster.  There  were  6,794 
districts  in  1888;  7,560  in  1896.  Last  year  there 
were  711.  districts  where  no  school  was  taught. 

In  Wake  county  there  is  school  after  school 
where  the  daily  attendance  is  less  than  twenty, 
and  one  teacher,  whose  salary  was  $35  a  month, 
reported  a  daily  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 

If  such  things  exist  in  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  counties,  what  may  we  expect 
in  others?  It  is  worth  while  for  the  committee 
of  every  township  to  consider  the  question  of 
number  of  school  houses,  and  to  examine  the 
monthly  reports  of  their  teachers. 

We  cannot  have  a  school  at  every  man's  door. 
It  is  better  to  send  children  three  miles  to  a  good 
school  for  five  months  than  to  have  an  inferior 
school  just  across  the  road  for  three  months.  If 
children  cannot  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
school,  and  if  their  parents  can  make  no  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  them,  it  may  prove  cheaper  to 
carry  them  at  public  expense,  as  is  done  in  man)- 
states,  than  to  establish  a  small  school  for  a  few 
children.  Here  as  elsewhere,  in  union  there  is 
strength. 
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Why  the  School  Law  was  Changed. 


Objections  to  the  change  in  the  school  law  from 
the  district  to  the  township  system  were  of  conrse 
expected.  There  are  the  professional  objectors 
that  oppose  everything,  and  the  small  partisan 
politician  that  will  try  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  anything.  These  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
answer,  for  they  would  not  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead. 

But  there  were  good  reasons  why  changes  should 
be  made,  and  they  will  commend  themselves  to 
all  who  desire  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  are  not  prejudiced  against  any  change 
just  because  it  is  a  change,  and  because  they 
believe  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
Nazareth — Nazareth  being  their  political  oppo- 
nents. 

First  and  foremost,  local  taxation  was  impossible 
vinder  the  old  district  system.  The  white  districts 
and  the  colored  districts  did  not  coincide.  A  ta.K 
could  not  be  levied  upon  the  whites  for  their  schools, 
and  upon  the  negroes  for  theirs.  This  had  been 
tried  in  North  Carolina,  and  our  supreme  court 
declared  it  unconstitutional.  In  order  to  levy  a 
local  tax  the  same  territory  must  constitute  one 
school  district  for  white  and  colored.  With  one 
school  district  there  can  be  only  one  school  com- 
mittee for  the  schools  of  both  races. 

But  there  were  other  objections.  The  district 
system  was  really  a  county  system.  The  school 
committeemen  really  did  nothing  but  employ 
teachers.  The  establishment  of  schools  was 
regulated  by  a  county  board  that  did  not  represent 
all  parts  of  the  county.  This  was  too  large  a 
territory  for  one  small  board  to  supervise. 

As  a  result,  too  many  school  houses  were  erected 
and  the  school  funds  were  largely  wasted  by 
being  divided  up  too  much,  and  being  practi- 
cally without  supervision.  Among  the  army  of 
school  committeemen  required  by  the  old  law  were 
many  indifferent  and  incompetent  members,  and 
numbers  of  school  officers  that  could  not  write 
their  names. 

Under  the  new  law  a  saving  will  be  made  in 
not  apportioning  the  funds  to  each  school,  white 
and  colored,  according  to  the  school  population. 
The  township  committeemen  are  required  to  give 
all  children  of  their  townships  equal  school  facili- 


ties, or,  at  least,  equal  length  of  school  term.  But 
all  teachers  are  not  of  equal  ability  nor  are  all 
schools  of  equal  grade,  and  much  money  will  be 
saved  by  paying  teachers  according  to  ability  and 
the  character  of  work  done. 


The  State  Fair. 


The  educational  interests  of  the  State  ought  to 
be  well  represented  at  the  State  Fair  at  Raleigh. 
These  are  as  important  as  the  agricultural,  the 
manufacturing,  the  commercial,  or  any  other  in- 
terests. 

The  managers  of  the  fair  wish  to  give  all  possi- 
ble encouragement  to  education  by  having  an  edu- 
cational department.  They  will  give  ample  space 
for  all  school  exhibits.  These  may  consist  of 
specimens  of  work  done  by  students,  including 
daily  class  exercises  ;  apparatus  used  in  teaching, 
pictures  of  buildings  and  grounds,  catalogues, 
courses  of  study,  anything  showing  something  of 
the  work  of  the  school  or  college. 

This  can  be  made  of  real  value  to  teachers  and 
school  officers.  Last  year  the  educational  depart- 
ment attracted  much  attention,  and  was  comment- 
ed upon  b)-  the  newspapers  as  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  fair.  Let  all  the  schools  of  the  state, 
of  whatever  grade,  take  an  interest  in  the  fair,  and 
send  some  exhibit. 

In  many  places  much  attention  is  given  to 
school  outings  and  they  are  always  a  most  valu- 
able feature  of  the  school  work.  Let  as  many  of 
our  schools  as  possible  make  a  grand  educational 
outing  to  Raleigh  on  this  occasion  and  study  the 
city  and  the  fair.  There  can  be  no  better  oppor- 
tunity to  study  North  Carolina  than  will  be  offered 
here;  and  a  day  or  two  of  careful  study  at  first 
hand  here  will  be  worth  more  than  weeks  of  study 
at  second  hand  in  the  school  room. 


Intellectual  progress  is  of  necessity  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  But  regardless  of  this, 
highly  abstract  subjects,  such  as  grammar,  which 
should  come  quite  late  are  begun  quite  early. 
Political  geography,  dead  and  uninteresting  to 
the  child,  and  which  should  be  an  appendage  to 
sociological  studies,  is  commenced  betimes,  while 
physical  geography,  comprehensible  and  com- 
paratively attractive  to  a  child,  is  in  great  part 
passed  over.     Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is 
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arranged  in  abnormal  order;  definitions  and  rules 
and  principles  being  put  first,  instead  of  being 
disclosed,  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature, 
through  the  study  of  cases. — Herbert  Spencer. 


All  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the 
books  of  the  hour  and  the  books  of  all  time. 
Mark  this  distinction — it  is  not  one  of  quality 
only.  It  is  not  merely  the  bad  book  that  does 
not  last,  and  the  good  one  that  does.  It  is  a 
distinction  of  species.  There  are  good  books  for 
the  hour  and  good  books  for  all  time;  bad  books 
for  the  hour  and  bad  books  for  all  time. — Jolin 
Rtiskin. 


Begin  the  study  of  botany  in  the  autumn.  Study 
first  the  fully  developed  plant  and  all  its  parts,  the 
root,  the  stem,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  fruit.  Next 
spring  the  children  will  watch  with  greater  inter- 
est the  development  of  the  parts  which  they  have 
already  studied  in  their  mature  state,  and  the 
teacher  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  all 
of  botany  lies  in  flowers. 

The  law  of  nature  is,  Do  the  thing  and  you  shall 
have  the  power;  but  they  who  do  not  the  thing 
have  not  the  power. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


An   Example  From   Kansas. 


The  following  table  taken  from  the  back  of  a 
tax  receipt  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  think 
North  Carolina  is  doing  all  it  can  for  its  schools 
and  who  believe  an  additional  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  property  would  bring  financial 
failure  and  destruction.  It  will  also  show  that 
a  state  with  a  rural  population  ma}'  have  schools 
for  the  education  of  its  children.  The  figures 
show  the  amount  of  local  school  tax  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars  of  listed  property  in  each  of  the  117 
school  districts  of  Nemaha  county,  Kansas.  This 
is  an  agricultural  county  with  no  large  towns. 
The  first  column  shows  the  tax  for  paying  the 
principal  and  interest  of  bonds  for  building  school 
houses.  The  second  column  shows  the  tax  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  schools.  The  third  shows 
the  total  local  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 
of  property. 

The  other  counties  of  Kansas  are  like  unto  this. 
All  who  fear  an  increased  tax  for  schools  should 
shun    this    state.     But    thousands  of   our  people 


have  made  it  their  home  and  do  not  object  to  this 
feature  of  their  government. 

School  District  Tax,  Nemaha  County,  Kansas. 
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These  taxes  furnish  84  per  cent,  of  the  school 
fund,  which  amounts  to  $11.23  for  each  tax-payer. 
And  it  is  by  such  means  as  this  that  the  1,400,000 
people  scattered  over  82,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory raise  annually  a  common  school  fund  of  $5,- 
000,000  and  have  built  public  school  houses  worth 
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$12,000,000.  It  is  in  this  way  a  more  rural  popu- 
lation than  our  own  has  secured  an  average  daily 
attendance  nearly  twice  as  great  as  ours  for  more 
than  three  times  as  many  days  in  the  year.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  Kansas  has  10,000 
children  in  public  high  schools,  and  gives  $100,- 
000  to  its  university. 

We  asked  a  North  Carolinian  now  living  in 
Kansas  and  paying  a  school  tax  of  almost  $200  a 
year,  though  he  has  no  children  in  school,  wdiat 
he  thought  of  such  a  tax  for  schools.  He  replied, 
"It  is  an  excellent  investment.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  increased." 


The  True  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity. 


If  any  one  doubts  the  fact  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  intelligence  and  training 
given  by  the  schools  and  wealth,  let  him  read 
carefully  the  following.  When  if  is  remembered 
that  North  Carolina  gives  to  each  child  little  more 
than  one  and  a  half  years  of  schooling,  less  than 
that  given  by  any  state  in  the  union;  less  than  one- 
fifth  as  much  as  is  given  by  all  the  progressive 
states  of  Europe,  one  may  see  why  we  remain  poor 
amid  our  abundance  of  natural  resources. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  after 
compiling  the  wages  in  ninety-nine  occupations, 
finds: 

1.  That  there  are  wider  differences  between  the 
wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  than  there  are  between 
the  wages  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  or 
the  Continent. 

2.  That  in  the  LTnited  States  the  workmen  of 
Massachusetts  receive  the  highest  wages  in  ever}' 
class  of  occupations — in  those  that  pay  poor  wages 
at  best  no  less  than  in  those  that  offer  labor  the 
largest  returns. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  the  New  York 
World  very  wisely  states  : 

The  first  proposition  shows  that  the  chief  cause 
for  differences  in  wages  cannot  be  tariffs,  which  of 
course  operate  equally  upon  protected  manufactures 
everywhere.  The  second  proposition  shows  that 
whatever  this  chief  cause  is,  it  helps  the  workmen 
of  Massachusetts  more  than  it  helps  those  of  any 
other  state. 

What  then  is  this  chief  cause  ? 

The  statistics  of  education  undoubtedlv  furnish 


the  clue  to  it.  They  show  that  Massachusetts 
gives  each  of  her  inhabitants  seven  years'  school- 
ing  of  two  hundred  days  each,  while  the  average 
for  the  United  States  is  four  and  three-tenths  years 
of  two  hundred  days  each. 

Further,  wdiile  the  average  wealth-producing 
power  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  is  40  cents  a  day,  the  average 
wealth-producing  power  of  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Massacliusetts  is  73  cents  a  day — nearly 
double  ! 

Education  is  the  true  advance  agent  of  pros- 
perity. 

Primary  Reading. 


PROF.    EDW.^RD    P.    MOSES,    WINTHROP    NORMAI,   TRAINING 
COLLEGE,  ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 


When  Pestalozzi  first  came  to  Burgdorf,  we 
were  told  by  Krusi,  he  was  in  constant  terror  of 
losing  his  humble  position,  because  he  insisted 
upon  teaching  his  pupils  to  read  by  sound.  But 
the  man  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  write  to 
the  woman  he  desired  to  marry  that  he  should 
always  love  humanity  better  even  than  his  wife 
was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  from  the  course  of 
duty  by  thought  of  what  he  should  eat  or  drink 
on  the  morrow.  Strangely  enough,  while  still  at 
Burgdorf,  he  received  the  first  official  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  services  as  a  teacher,  and,  be- 
fore his  few  years  of  service  at  that  place  were 
ended,  his  fame  as  a  teacher  had  spread  all  over 
Europe. 

Although  it  is  only  a  century  since  Pestalozzi 
feared  that  he  would  starve  because  he  persisted 
in  teaching  children  to  read  by  sound,  by  means 
of  this  method  illiteracy  has  literally  been  wiped 
out  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  is  fast  dis- 
appearing in  France,  and  the  system  itself  has 
been  made  obligatory  in  all  the  leading  countries 
of  continental  Europe. 

In  our  own  section  of  this  land  of  liberty  one- 
third  of  the  people  are  still  unable  to  read  their 
Bible  or  write  their  names.  That  "David  cannot 
fight  in  Saul's  armor"  is  often  considered  sufficient 
argument  to  justify  young  men  and  women  who 
set  out  to  keep  a  school  in  teaching  the  children 
according  to  no  other  guide  than  their  own  em- 
pirical   devices  and    the     recollection    of     their 
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own  school  days.  The  South  has  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  keeping  public  school  for  the 
education  of  her  people  something  like  half  a  cen- 
tury. About  fifty  years  after  Germany  seriously 
undertook  the  work,  teaching  reading  by  sound 
was  universal  there,  and  had  been  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  visit  of  Horace 
Mann. 

The  slow  growth  in  America  of  the  idea  of 
teaching  reading  and  spelling  by  a  rational 
method,  when  we  consider  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread  on  the  continent,  can  be  explained 
by  the  lack  of  legal  power  in  the  central  school 
authority  with  us  and  by  our  devotion  to  English 
precedent.  Obsolete  methods  of  instruction  in 
English  schools  are  easily  accounted  for  in  the 
conservative  spirit  of  that  nation,  which  has  been, 
until  very  recent  years,  quite  as  tenacious  of  its 
illiteracy  as  of  so  many  of  its  other  great  and 
glorious  institutions. 

While  ambitious  young  men  from  our  Ameri- 
can colleges  flock  to  the  German  universities,  the 
American  public  school  teacher,  as  a  rule,  seems 
content  to  follow  English  precedent  and  preju- 
dice, so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  spelling,  by  far  the  two  most  impor- 
tant branches  in  our  school  curriculum.  The  a, 
b,  c  method  still  so  popular  in  England  was  the 
main  reliance  of  our  teachers  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  old  English  "look-and-say" 
method,  under  the  less  savage  looking  title  of 
"word"  method,  became  the  shibboleth  of  a  party 
that  cried  aloud  for  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
"new  education."  Perhaps  the  most  popular  book 
on  teaching  ever  published  in  this  country,  the 
tables  of  stone  of  this  "new  education"  gospel  in 
America,  asserts  without  even  a  suspicion  of  humor 
that  "phonic  analysis  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  spelling,"  and  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a 
child  how  to  read  a  printed  word  is  "to  hold  up 
the  object  and  write  the  name." 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  country,  the  phonic 
method  of  teaching  reading  is  neither  entirely 
new  nor  experimental.  Webster's  Spelling  Book 
was  undoubtedly  compiled  with  that  end  in  view. 
The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  accordance  with 
their  phonic  analogies  is  excellent,  on  the  whole, 
and  a  study  of  the  preface  should  convince  any 
one  that   the  author   intended   that    the   sounds 


rather  than  the  names  of  the  letters  should  be 
used  by  teacher  and  pupils.  That  the  book  has 
been  most  grievously  misused  and  its  purpose 
perverted  is  no  fault  of  the  man  who  made  an 
honest  effort  to  reform  the  teaching  of  his  day. 
In  January,  1883,  I  heard  Miss  Anna  B.  Badlam, 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Mass., 
teaching  first  year  pupils  to  read  by  sound.  This 
was  about  the  time  that  Col.  Parker,  the  most 
distinguished  advocate  in  the  world  of  the  English 
look-and-say  method,  resigned  his  position  as 
supervisor  of  primar\-  work  in  the  Boston  scliools 
to  go  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Pollard  and  Prof.  Ward 
have  done  much  to  place  the  teaching  of  reading 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  have  aroused  mucli 
interest  in  the  question. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  comparative  value  of  the  sentence 
method,  the  word  method,  the  alphabetic  method 
and  the  phonic  method  must  be  determined  by  an 
answer  to  this  question :  By  which  method  may 
a  child  learn  new  words  without  the  teacher's 
help?     To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  helpful,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  to  any  reader  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  who  desires  to  know  something  of  the 
practical  workings  of  the  phonic  system  of  teacli- 
ing  reading. 

Letters  are  the  signs  of  sounds  heard  in  human 
speech.  Therefore  the  sounds  of  speech  should 
be  taught  thoroughly  and  before  any  attempt 
whatever  is  made  to  teach  letters.  As  letters  were 
not  invented  until  after  men  learned  that  spoken 
words  could  be  separated  into  elementary  sounds, 
so  letters  should  not  be  taught  to  a  child  until  he 
has  learned  to  separate  spoken  words  into  their 
elementary  sounds. 

The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  teach  a  child 
to  separate  words  into  elementary  sounds  until 
she  can  do  this.  It  is  better  if  she  can  get  some 
one  to  teach  her  orally,  but  an  oral  teacher  is  by 
no  means  indispensable. 

First,  learn  to  speak  accurately  the  vowel 
sounds  of  our  language.  They  are  seventeen,  and 
are:  a  as  in  mate;  e  as  in  mete;  i  as  in  pine;  o  as 
in  note;  u  as  in  pure;  a  as  in  mat;  e  as  in  met;  i  as 
in  pin;  6  as  in  not;  ii  as  in  bud;  a  as  in  far;  aw  as 
in  law;  e  as  in  her;  6  as  in  move;  6w  as  in  cow; 
6y  as  in  boy;  60  as  in  foot. 
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Second,  learn  the  consonant  sounds,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-four,  making,  with  the  seventeen 
vowel  sounds,  forty-one  elementary  sounds  in  the 
language. 

The  b,  p,  t,  V,  z  sounds  are  found  by  noting  the 
names  of  these  six  letters  and  dropping  the  final  e 
sound  heard  in  each. 

The  f,  1,  ni,  n,  s,  x  sounds  are  found  by  noting 
the  names  of  these  six  letters  and  dropping  the 
preceding  e  sound  in  each. 

The  j  and  k  sounds  are  found  by  noting  the 
names  of  these  two  letters  and  dropping  the  final 
a  sound  heard  in  each. 

The  r  sound  is  found  by  noting  the  name  of  the 
letter  and  dropping  the  preceding  a  sound. 

The  c,  g,  h,  qu,  w,  y  sounds  are  found  b}-  utter- 
ing the  initial  sound  heard  in  the  spoken  words 
cow,  go,  ho,  quit,  we,  ye. 

The  ch,  sh,  th  (flat),  th  (sharp)  and  wh  sounds 
are  found  by  uttering  the  initial  sounds  heard  in 
the  words  chin,  she,  the,  thin,  whip. 

The  ng  sound  is  found  by  uttering  the  last 
sound  of  the  spoken  word  ring. 

The  zh  sound  is  found  in  the  word  azure. 

In  classifying  the  vowel  sounds,  I  have  followed 
vStormonth's  English  Dictionary,  which  is  much 
simpler  than  any  American  dictionary  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  Lovell  edition  can  be 
bought  for  $1.50  and  the  Black  &  Son's  edition 
for  I2.25. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  learned  to  utter  the 
different  sounds  separately,  let  her  practice  in 
analyzing  words  into  their  phonic  elements.  She 
should  begin  with  short  words  and  gradually 
choose  longer  ones  until  she  is  confident  of  her 
power  to  analyze  correctly  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage of  whose  pronunciation  she  is  certain. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher  who 
proposes  to  try  the  phonic  method  should  know 
how  to  utter  the  sounds  correctl)-.  Whoever  is 
unwilling  to  do  this  by  reason  of  want  of  confi. 
dence  in  herself  or  for  fear  of  the  ridicule  of  others 
should  not  try  the  method.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  clearly  perceive  the  distinction  between  the  ii 
sound  and  the  60  sound  should  eschew  phonics 
entirely. 

When  the  teacher  has  mastered  the  elementary 
sounds  and  has  learned  to  separate  spoken  words 
into  their  elements,  she  is  prepared  to  teach  her 


pupils  the  same  thing.  She  should  put  before  the 
child  no  letters  or  writing  of  any  kind.  This  work 
must  be  done  by  appeal  to  the  ear  alone.  Very- 
young  children  readily  learn  how  to  separate 
spoken  words  into  sounds  and  to  tell  the  word 
upon  hearing  the  phonic  elements  of  the  word. 
I  have  tried  this  with  my  own  children  before 
they  were  three  years  old — in  one  case  before  the 
child  was  two  years  old — and  I  have  always  found 
the  work  easy  for  myself  and  delightful  to  them. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED  ] 

History  in  the  Primary  Grades. 


ANNIE  M      WILLIAMS,    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,    REIDSVILLE,  N.   C. 


The  purpose  of  history  in  the  primary  grades 
is  two-fold. 

The  first  is  moral.  This  is  the  immediate  and 
most  important  purpose  of  the  history  story  in 
primary  grades.  It  can  be  made  the  means  of  in- 
culcating and  developing  in  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil right  moral  ideas. 

The  second  aim  is  to  give  to  the  pupil,  in  the 
study  of  those  characters  which  are  types  of  their 
times  and  nations,  such  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  peoples  as  will  serve  later  to  lead 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  history  in  its  social  and 
institutional  forms. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  this  two-fold  purpose 
of  history,  we  may  class  all  history  stories  under 
one  of  two  divisions,  according  as  they  emphasize 
the  customs  and  life  of  a  period  or  as  they  bring 
out  a  moral  idea. 

From  the  story  of  the  second  kind  facts  are 
learned  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  inves- 
tigation, the  nucleus  of  a  more  extended  range  of 
knowledge,  in  a  later  period  of  the  school  life  An 
example  of  such  a  story  is  that  of  Hiawatha,  the 
simple  savage  with  his  rude  implements  and  his 
crude  notions  of  the  world  about  him — a  type  of 
the  primitive  man  the  world  over. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  story  of  Kablu,  as  told  by 
Miss  Jane  Andrews  in  her  charming  book,  "The 
Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  to  Now,"  which  the  poet  Whittier  said  was 
the  best  boys'  book  he  had  ever  read.  He  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  Aryan  life.  And  a  little 
later,  we  have  the  boy  Darius,  who  rides  his  horse 
across  the  plain,  learns  to  shoot  his  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  values  above  all  else  the  truth;   illustrat- 
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ing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and 
manner  of  life.  There  are  many  other  simple 
stories  of  a  like  nature,  each  of  which  contains  a 
type  of  the  mode  of  life,  the  stage  of  knowledge, 
and  the  moral  ideals  of  the  time  and  people. 

In  the  story  with  the  moral  aim,  courage,  hero- 
ism, self-denial,  and  devotion  to  right  are  made 
the  centres  of  interest.  By  placing  before  the 
pupil  the  deeds  of  historic  characters,  and  show- 
ing what  is  to  be  admired  in  this  man  or  this  act, 
what  to  be  condemned  in  that,  what  effect  a  given 
course  of  conduct  had  upon  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  and  of  those  about  him,  the 
pupil  may  be  led  to  set  up  for  himself  a  standard 
by  which  he  will  judge  his  own  actions  and  ad- 
just his  conduct. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  wounded  on  the  battle  field 
and  suffering  with  thirst,  handing  to  the  dying 
soldier  the  cup  of  water  which  had  been  brought 
him,  saying  only,  "Thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine,"  is  an  example  of  the  history  story  which 
brings  out  the  moral  sense.  Nathan  Hale,  about 
to  suffer  under  sentence  of  death,  regretting  that 
he  had  but  one  life  to  give  his  country,  is  another 
One  can  recall  many  such  instances  from  the  lives 
of  Raleigh,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Penn,  Clay,  and 
others,  all  of  which  teach,  with  equal  force  and 
interest,  some  moral  lesson. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  scheme  for  the  study  of 
history  in  the  primary  grades  should  include  not 
only  short  stories  which  contain  pointed  examples 
of  heroism,  kindness,  unselfishness,  self-control, 
courage,  devotion  to  right  and  duty,  love  of  truth 
and  justice;  but  it  should  also  furnish  sufficient 
material  to  give  the  pupil  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  his  nation,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
life,  customs  and  institutions  of  other  nations. 

In  giving  the  life  of  any  historical  character, 
only  those  incidents  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
child  should  be  used.  In  the  story  of  Columbus, 
we  make  prominent  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood, 
his  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  his  interesting  adventures, 
and  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  ungrateful 
Spaniards. 

With  Daniel  Boone  we  go  bear-hunting  rather 
than  state-making;  with  Israel  Putnam  we  brave 
the  wolf  in  her  den  rather  than  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution. 

So  in  the  stories  which  are   types  of  national 


life,  like  those  of  Kablu,  Darius,  and  Cleon,  we 
take  the  boy  Kablu,  the  boy  Darius,  and  the  boy 
Cleon  as  illustrative  of  the  occupations  and  pas- 
times of  child  life. 

It  is  for  their  moral  content  that  the  heroic 
story,  the  epic  and  the  myth  are  most  valuable. 

William  Tell  may  be  only  a  myth,  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  an  ancient  folk-story,  yet  as  a 
type  of  the  Swiss  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  he  is  as  real  in  the  lesson 
he  teaches  as  is  Martin  Luther  or  Garibaldi.  The 
legends  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  whether  true  or  not,  abound  in  instances  of 
bravery,  loyalty,  and  true  knightly  devotion  and 
chi\'alry;  and  many  a  lad  listens  to  these  stories 
with  much  more  of  interest  and  profit  than  is 
gained  from  stories  more  true  but  less  ideal. 

The  historic  poem,  too,  has  its  place  in  the  his- 
tory course.  It  serves  to  deepen  the  impression 
made  by  the  simple  recital  of  the  event.  When 
the  pupil  has  committed  to  memory  one  of  these 
poems,  he  has  in  mind  the  details  of  the  story 
clothed  in  fine  imagery  and  choice  diction.  And 
this  is  no  small  matter. 

In  the  primary  grades,  history  is  taught  most 
successfully  without  a  regular  text-book.  The 
teacher  should  select  an  appropriate  story  and 
either  relate  or  read  it  to  the  pupils  or  the  pupils 
should  read  it  for  themselves.  In  the  first  year, 
and  sometimes  the  second,  the  story  should  be 
told,  not  read,  by  the  teacher.  The  children  fol- 
low the  story  better  when  it  is  thus  told,  and  the 
teacher  can  better  adapt  it  to  their  varying  ability. 
From  the  first  the  story  should  be  reproduced  by 
the  pupils.  In  the  very  lowest  grades  this  work 
must  be  almost  entirely  oral,  and  the  teacher  must 
ask  many  questions  in  order  to  get  the  story  back 
from  the  children  with  any  degree  of  fulness. 
But  as  the  children  advance  to  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  grades,  they  should  advance  in  ability 
to  reproduce  the  story.  Fourth  grade  children 
should  be  able  to  relate  a  history  story  in  well- 
chosen  language  and  well-connected  style,  either 
oral  or  in  writing. 

In  the  second  grade  the  pupils  may  begin  to 
read  the  history  stories  for  themselves,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  they  must  do  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  within  their  reach  books 
which  contain    the  stories   in  a   simple  style  and 
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language  not  above  their  comprehension.  These 
Ijooks  might  be  used  with  advantage  as  supple- 
mentary readers.  In  the  lower  grades  but  little 
account  should  be  made  of  time  or  of  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  few  if  any  dates  should  be  taught. 
At  this  age  the  child  has  little  conception  of  long 
periods  of  time.  But  as  the  pupil  advances  to  the 
hieher  erades,  more  attention  should  be  imid  to 
dates,  so  that  it  may  more  readily  connect  any 
event  with  its  influence  upon  a  succeeding  one. 

So,  too,  as  the  pupil  advances,  more  of  the 
national  happenings  which  are  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  lives  of  Penn,  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, Washington,  Jackson,  and  others  of  our  heroes 
may  be  brought  in. 

The  stories  of  the  previous  grades  should  be  re- 
reviewed  each  )ear,  and  something  new  should  be 
learned  of  each  character.  The  pupil  should  al- 
ways be  finding  the.se  old  friends  in  his  reading, 
and  at  every  meeting  he  should  learn  more  of 
them  and  know  them  better. 


A  Hint  for  Nature  Study  in  Country  Schools. 


MISS.   M.  \V.  H.^.LIBURTOX,   NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    COL- 
LEG  K. 


In  all  of  the  most  progressive  city  schools  we 
now  find  some  attempt  made  to  teach  elementary 
science,  and  little  objection  is  made  by  parents. 
But  in  the  country  schools  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
away  from  the  meager  outline  of  "the  three  R's." 
Many  parents  think  nothing  more  is  necessar}-, 
except,  perhaps,  some  text-book  geography  and  a 
few  names  and  dates  in  history.  If  the  teacher 
begins  to  talk  of  the  ennobling  power  of  nature 
study  or  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge,  habits  of 
observation  and  power  of  expression  thus  gained, 
the  parents  and  committeemen  are  at  once  up  in 
arms. 

Yet  the  wide-awake  teacher  who  sees  the  many 
excellent  opportunities  for  this  work  in  the  coun- 
try schools — more  and  better  than  can  be  found 
in  any  city  schools — can.  by  tact  and  patience, 
find  some  way  of  introducing  it.  She  will  usually 
find  it  best  to  make  no  display  of  this  work,  and 
to  say  little  of  any  intention  of  departing  from  the 
established  customs  of  the  school.  She  should 
not  mention  the  words  "elementary  science"  ex- 
cept to  such   of  the  more  liberal  parents  as  will 


understand  her  and  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
work. 

Perhaps  the  safest  way  to  begin  is  to  fill  up  the 
long  recess  hour,  given  in  most  country  schools, 
by  strolling  with  her  pupils  over  the  fields  and 
through  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
the  school.  There  is  no  better  time  for  a  field 
lesson,  which  in  a  city  school  would  occupy  a 
part  of  the  regular  daily  session. 

As  this  stroll  is  taken,  day  after  day,  it  may 
gradually  change  from  a  seemingly  aimless  ramble 
into  the  carefully  planned  excursion  for  study. 
There  will  be  much  that  the  country  school  boy 
understands  better  than  does  the  teacher,  and  he 
is  indeed  proud  and  ready  to  talk  when  he  finds 
this  to  be  the  case.  As  the  teacher  shows  un- 
affected interest  in  what  the  boy  can  tell  her,  so 
surely  will  he  give  respectful  attention  to  what- 
ever she  ma}'  have  to  say  to  him. 

The  young  enthusiastic  teacher  will  probably 
be  bubbling  over  with  information  which  she  sees 
the  pupils  need,  and  which  she  is  eager  to  impart, 
but  she  will  do  well  to  go  slowly,  careful  not  to 
tell  too  much. 

The  teacher  shows  her  knowledge  of  boy  nature 
when  she  asks  honest  questions  upon  points  about 
which  she  is  ignorant.  Her  pupils  will  answer 
intelligently  upon  such  facts  of  country  life  as  are 
well  known  to  them  but  of  which  they  do  not  ex- 
pect the  teacher  to  know  so  much.  When  they 
see  that  she  never  hesitates  to  ask  for  information 
they  will  follow  her  example,  and,  if  the  teacher 
has  tact  to  guide  them,  the}'  will  soon  be  asking 
just  the  very  kind  of  questions  she  most  wishes 
to  hear.  The  teacher  may  now  ask  the  children 
to  spend  some  of  their  Saturdays  in  the  woods, 
also.  If  they  can  be  made  to  believe  it  is  for  her 
pleasure  rather  than  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
will  go  gladly  and  she  may  do  what  she  will  with 
them. 

On  these  recess  strolls  and  Saturday  tramps  the 
habit  of  observation  is  formed,  oral  expression  is 
rapidly  and  profitably  trained,  and  much  material 
is  gathered  for  future  indoor  lessons. 

A  few  minutes  may  well  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  for  a  short  talk  about  the  last  ex- 
cursion or  about  such  things  as  the  children  have 
observed  at  other  times.  Having  once  formed  the 
habit  of  observing,  every  walk  to  or  from  school 
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will  be  full  of  the  most  interesting  lessons,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  these  morning 
talks  within  bounds.  More  care  can  now  be  given 
to  oral  expression  than  was  possible  while  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
have  everything  told  in  an  orderly  way  and  in 
good  English.  The  children  are  eager  to  tell  what 
they  have  seen  or  heard,  and  correcting  them  will 
not  stop  their  flow  of  thought  and  words  as  it  will 
when  there  is  less  interest. 

Parents  will  not  object,  if  instead  of  the  old 
time  once-a-week  compositions,  short  written  les- 
sons are  required  of  the  older  pupils  daily.  If 
the  pebbles  found  and  talked  about,  the  plants 
gathered  and  studied,  or  the  bright-winged  butter- 
fly caught  and  examined  is  taken  for  the  subject 
of  the  composition,  and  if  the  work  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a  well  arranged  plan,  then  the  best  kind 
of  nature  study  is  being  done  and  parents  and  stu- 
dents alike  will  be  pleased  at  the  ease  with  which 
"compositions"  are  produced. 

With  the  geography  hour  comes  another  oppor- 
tunit}'.  If  the  class  has  reached,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  last  teacher,  the  far-off  continent  of 
Australia,  and  wishes  to  begin  exactl}'  where  they 
left  off,  the  new  teacher  should  journey  on  with 
them  and  help  them  to  get  out  of  that  old  book 
more  than  the  questions  and  answers  the  pupils 
have  memorized.  She  should  take  all  her  enthu- 
siasm into  that  dull  lesson.  If  she  has  studied  it 
with  a  view  to  making  it  profitable  in  her  own 
way  as  much  as  possible,  while  not  seeming  to  try 
to  introduce  any  new  process,  she  will  know  how 
to  get  over  the  useless  part  quickly  and  pleasantly, 
and  how  to  weave  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chil- 
dren's own  surroundings.  If  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  art  of  comparison,  there  need  be  no  loss 
of  time  over  the  unseen  duck-bill,  the  stately 
black  swan  and  the  strange  growth  of  the  Aus- 
tralian trees.  She  will  introduce  such  compari- 
sons as  will  compel  the  children  to  study  the 
fowls  and  trees  of  their  own  homes. 

In  every  old  reader  there  are  many  helpful  les- 
sons. But  they  must  be  taken  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  appropriate  connection,  rather  than  in 
the  order  given  in  the  book.  They  must  be  used 
for  the  matter  they  contain,  and  not  alone  as  les- 
sons in  pronunciation. 

By  being  quick  to  grasp  and  use  such  opportu- 


nities, careful  to  off'end  no  old-time  prejudice,  and 
earnest  in  efforts  to  advance  as  well  as  to  interest 
her  pupils,  the  teacher  in  a  country  school  ma)' 
have  all  of  nature  stud)-  she  desires.       / 

The  Paragraph  in  English  Composition. 


PROF.  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH,    LOUISIANA  STATE  I'NIVKKSITV. 


Not  the  least  hopeful  sign  in  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  of  late  years  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  study  of 
the  paragraph.  The  paragraph  is  now  felt  to  be 
not  a  portion  of  discourse  arbitrarily  set  off  by 
indentions,  but  an  organic  part  of  the  whole, 
possessing  a  unity  and  individuality  of  its  own. 

This  point  of  view  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  saying  that  the  paragrapli  is  the  structural 
unit  of  discourse.  Time  was  when  the  sentence 
was  considered  the  unit  of  discourse;  and  the 
pupil  was  expected  to  be  able  to  write  a  compo- 
sition of  any  length  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
fluency  in  the  writing,  and  dexterity  in  the 
analysis,  of  sentences.  Tliis  was  a  fatal  mistake, 
and  pupil  and  teacher  suffered  alike. 

The  sentence  is  undoubtedly  the  unit  of  thought, 
as  it  is  the  unit  of  formal  grammar;  but  the 
building  of  the  sentence  does  not  require,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  the  ability  to  shape,  to  con- 
struct, to  interweave,  and  to  unify.  Discipline  of 
this  sort,  a  discipline  needed  in  every  style  of 
composition,  is  admirably  furnished  by  the  study 
and  practice  of  paragraph  structure;  for  the 
paragraph,  which  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of 
closely  related  sentences,  is  really  the  composition 
in  miniature. 

The  sentence  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  composition  that  the  single  brick  bears  to  the 
brick  house,  or  the  single  stone  to  the  stone 
house;  whereas  the  paragraph,  in  the  same  simile, 
would  correspond  not  to  the  single  brick  or  stone, 
but  to  the  separate  rooms  or  compartments  into 
which  the  house  is  divided.  Given  the  ability  to 
build  a  room,  and  the  ability  to  build  a  house  fol- 
lows; but  the  ability  to  make  brick  does  not  im- 
part the  ability  to  construct  anything  that  may  be* 
made  out  of  brick. 

This  point  of  view  suggests  several  important 
and  practical  conclusions: 

(i)  There 'is   no  need  of  burdening  the  pupil 
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with  the  writing  of  long  and  straggling  composi- 
tions. Drill  him  first  on  t!ie  paragraph;  if  he 
can  learn  to  write  a  paragraph  of  ten  sentences, 
each  sentence  building  up  the  central  thought  of 
the  paragraph,  he  can  write  a  composition  of  an)' 
length;  for  a  composition,  however  long,  is  but  a 
succession  of  paragraphs,  or  sentence-clusters. 

(2)  The  paragraph  method  is  a  vast  saving  of 
time  and  tedium  to  tlie  teacher.  It  enables  him 
to  correct  the  pupil's  written  work  with  a  thor- 
oughness and  minuteness  almost  impossible  in  the 
case  of  long  composition.  He  can  insist  that  the 
paragraph  be  written  and  rewritten  until  it  is  flaw- 
less in  style,  structure,  and  content.  This  can 
hardly  be  done  in  the  case  of  long  compositions 
without  unduly  burdening  the  teacher  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  work  dull  and  deterrent 
to  the  pupil. 

(3)  It  drills  the  pupil  in  the  clearness,  unity, 
and  systematization  of  his  thinking.  By  narrow- 
ing the  scope  of  his  thought,  it  necessitates  that 
he  think  through  every  line  that  he  writes.  It  be- 
gets and  stimulates  the  constructive  sense.  It 
tends  to  abolish  long  and  disconnected  clauses, 
and  to  substitute  short  business-like  sentences, 
each  having  a  duty  to  do,  and  doing  it. 

(4)  The  study  of  the  paragraph,  as  illustrated 
in  our  great  prose-writers,  furnishes  the  best  in- 
troduction to  the  appreciation  of  literary  style.  If 
the  pupil  will  study  carefully  for  example,  the 
paragraph  structure  of  Irving,  Stevenson,  Cooper, 
or  Macaulay,  if  he  will  try  to  give  concisely  in 
his  own  words  the  subject  of  each  paragraph  read, 
he  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  cut  to  the  very  core 
of  their  literary  individuality.  Then  let  the 
teacher  give  out  the  paragraph  subjects  a  few  days 
later  and  see  how  closely  the  pupil,  without  his 
book,  can  approximate  to  the  original  paragraph. 

(5)  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  the  para- 
graph method  ;  it  is  but  a  following  of  nature's 
laws.  "In  all  our  voluntary  thinking,"  says  Prof. 
James,  "there  is  some  topic  or  subject  about  which 
all  the  members  of  the  thought  revolve.  *  *  * 
Whatever  may  be  the  images  and  phrases  that  pass 

•before  us,  we  feel  their  relation  to  this  aching  gap." 
{Psychology  /,  2^9-)  These  words  of  Prof.  James 
seem  to  me  to  contain  the  psychology  of  the  para- 
graph. They  mean  that  zve  think  in  paragraphs^ 
in  links,  as  it  were,  not  in  an  unbroken  straight  line. 


The  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  paragraph 
as  the  structural  unit  of  discourse  bears  an  inter- 
esting analogy  to  the  trend  of  biological  study 
toward  the  cell,  and  the  equally  significant  trend 
of  chemical  investigation  toward  the  atom.  Prof. 
Huxley  calls  the  cell  the  "morphological  unit," 
and  declares  that  "The  development  of  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  rej^eats  in  principle  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cell."  With  equal  truth  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  development  of  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole  repeats  in  principle  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  paragraph.  And  Prof.  F.  P.  Venable, 
after  a  broad  survey  of  the  chemical  field,  adds 
that  "With  the  sharper  vision  and  the  clearer 
knowledge  gained  through  the  toil  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  the  atom  is  becoming  the  point  of 
attack." 

In  conclusion,  the  following  references,  each  of 
them  easily  accessible,  are  given  by  way  of 
bibliography  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  paragraph :  Genung's 
Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric^  pp.  193-213; 
Minto's  Manual  of  English  Prose^  pp.  89-97  '•>  ^• 
S.  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric^  pp.  157-161 ; 
D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric^  pp.  71-77;  Scott 
and  Denney's  Paragraph-lVrititig. 


Poetry  for  the  Children. 


PROF.     J.     Y.     JOYNER,     STATE     NORMAL     AND    INDUSTRIAI. 
COLLEGE. 


Poetry  is  largely  the  product  of  the  imaginative 
and  the  emotional  in  man.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  poetry,  or  at  least  rhyth- 
mical expression,  has  always  been  the  earliest  form 
of  literature  among  all  races.  Childhood  is  the 
period  when  the  imaginative  and  the  emotional 
faculties  predominate.  There  is  much  of  poetry 
in  every  child.  How  everything  about  him,  by 
the  fairy  touch  of  his  imagination  and  the  exag- 
geration of  his  quick  emotions,  is  transformed, 
personified,  glorified,  beautified!  The  stars,  to 
him,  are  angels'  eyes  peeping  through  the  win- 
dows of  heaven;  the  winds  and  the  clouds  have 
wings;  the  flowers  whisper  to  him,  the  trees  have 
tongues,  the  babbling  brooks  and  singing  birds 
are  playmates,  whose  sweet  language  his  soul  un- 
derstands. You've  seen  the  little  boy  straddle  his 
stick  with  apparently  as  much  pride  and  pleasure 
as  the  proudest  warrior  ever  mounted   the  richest 
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caparisoned  steed.  It  is  the  imagination  of  the 
child — it  is  the  poet  in  the  boy.  You've  seen  the 
little  girl  clasp  the  doll — a  mere  bundle  of  rags,  it 
may  be — to  her  bosom  and  sing  it  to  sleep  with  as 
much  earnestness  and  pride  and  joy  as  the  fondest 
mother  ever  lulled  to  rest  the  sweetest  babe.  It 
is  the  imagination  and  the  emotion  of  the  child — 
it  is  the  poet  in  the  little  girl. 

The  race  has  its  childhood  as  the  individual  has, 
and,  with  the  race,  as  with  the  individual,  this  is 
the  period  when  the  imaginative  and  the  emotional 
faculties  predominate.  These  are  manifested  first 
in  myths  and  superstitions  and  rhythmical  ex- 
pression. How  much  of  personification  and  poetry 
in  these  old  myths !  How  the  child-man  peoples 
the  universe  with  the  creations  of  his  imagina- 
tion !  To  .such  a  man,  nature  is  always  a  miracle 
and  the  natural  is  always  supernatural.  To  our 
own  Norse  ancestors,  for  instance — "wild,  deep- 
hearted  child-men, "as  Carlyleso  aptly  terms  them — 
the  summer  heat,  the  sun,  and  all  the  friendly  pow- 
ers were  gods  whom  they  worshiped;  the  frost,  the 
fire,  the  tempest,  and  all  unfriendly  powers  were 
"Jcetuns,"  giant,  demons,  whom  they  feared  and 
strove  to  propitiate.  The  thunder  was  the  voice  of 
Thor,  or  the  rumbling  of  his  loud  chariot  over  the 
mountain  tops,  the  storm  cloud  was  the  drawing 
down  of  his  angry  brows,  "the  fire-bolt  bursting 
out  of  heaven  was  the  all-rending  hammer  flung 
from  his  hand."  It  was  the  imagination  of  these 
child-men  thus  personifying  the  visible  workings 
of  nature — it  was  the  poet  in  them. 

Similar  evidences  of  the  predominance  of  these 
imaginative  and  emotional  faculties  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mythology,  traditions  and  early  liter- 
ature of  all  the  great  races. 

The  most  natural  expression  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  these  child-men,  the  most  natural  pro- 
duct of  their  predominating  faculties  is  the  rhyth- 
mical, the  poetical.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Greeks  had  first  their  Homer  and 
his  Iliad;  the  Norse  had  first  their  Saemund  and 
his  Edda;  the  Saxons  had  first  their  Casdmon 
and  their  wandering  gleemen,  chanting  to  their 
harps  their  rude  verse  on  battlefield,  in  banquet- 
hall  and  funeral  chamber;  the  English  had  first 
their  Langland,  their  Gower,  and  their   Chaiicer. 

Prose  as  an  artistic  form  of  literature  is  a  much 
later  development   than   poetry.     Its   origin  and 


history  show  it  to  be  chiefly  the  product  of  the 
purely  intellectual  or  higher  reasoning  faculties. 
These  faculties  are  known  to  be  a  much  later  de- 
velopment in  the  race  and  in  the  individual  than 
the  imaginative  and  the  emotional  faculties  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  crea- 
tion of  poetry.  It  must  follow,  then,  that  poetry 
is  much  closer  to  childhood  than  prose. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  to  consider  poetry 
a  more  complete  form  of  literature  than  prose  and 
to  postpone  the  reading  and  stud\-  of  it  till  the 
student  shall  have  reached  maturer  years.  If  what 
I  have  said  above  be  true,  this  custom  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  nature  and  the  history  of  poetry 
and  in  direct  violation  of  well  established  laws  of 
child-nature.  Poetry,  logically,  has  a  place  in  the 
primary  grade  and  should  be  given  to  the  child- 
dren  through  the  simple,  beautiful  vocal  interpre- 
tation of  the  teacher  even  before  they  can  read  it 
for  themselves. 


Of  this  one  thing  be  certain;  wouldst  thou  plant 
for  eternity,  then  plant  into  the  deep  infinite  facul- 
ties of  man,  his  Fantasy  and  Heart;  wouldst  thou 
plant  for  Year  and  Day,  then  plant  into  his  .shal- 
low superficial  faculties,  his  self-love  and  arith- 
metical understanding,  what  will  grow  there. — 
Thomas  Carlylc. 


Current  History  in  School. 


CHAS.  L.  COON,  I.INCOI.NTON,  N.  C. 


No  argument  need  be  made  showing  the  rea- 
sons for  teaching  current  history  in  the  school. 
Every  teacher  must  know  that  he  will  fail  to  in- 
terest children  in  the  past,  if  he  fails  to  interest 
them  in  the  living,  acting,  moving  present. 

Discussing  with  children  every  day  the  events 
of  local,  state  and  national  interest  will  tend  to 
give  them  what  Herbart  called  "the  many-sided- 
ness of  interest"  in  getting  knowledge.  It  leads 
the  children  to  know  that  they  are  a  part  of  this 
present  world  and  of  society,  that  the  present  has 
some  connection  with  the  past;  and  they  will  be 
led  naturally  to  discover  that  connection.  And 
finally,  the  study  of  current  history  will  save  time 
in  text-books,  history  and  geography  by  quicken- 
ing interest  in  them. 

Now,  how  is  current  history  to  be  taught?  I 
have  used  the  following  device: 
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After  the  blackboard  has  been  arranged  a.s 
above,  editors  for  eacli  of  the  departments  may  be 
appointed  from  among  the  children.  The  little 
children  will  take  an  interest  in  the  local  colnnin. 
They  will  not  know  much  that  could  be  put  in 
the  other  columns.  The  teacher  may  fill  the  col- 
umns each  day  from  the  news  the  children  bring, 
or  he  may  have  the  editors  go  to  the  blackboard 
and  fill  their  respective  columns.  The  teacher 
must  see  that  children  do  not  devote  all  their  time 
to  one  column.  He  can  do  this  by  frequent  ques- 
tions and  general  discussions. 

Reproductions,  compositions,  and  opinions,  em- 
bodying the  news  of  a  week  or  a  month  will  be 
found  profitable.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  repro- 
duction of  news  items  would  not  be  as  profitable 
language  work  as  any  that  could  be  done.  The 
larger  children  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
opinions  as  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  world. 
They  might  write  editorials  on  the  Dingley 
Tariff,  Klondike,  Spain's  Treatment  of  Cuba, 
etc.,  just  as  well  as  they  write  on  many  other 
subjects  which  are  dry  and  uninteresting.  Such 
language  and  composition  work  has  living  inter- 
est for  the  child. 

If  there  are  no  daily  papers  in  the  school,  the 
newspaper  can  be  issued  weekly.  The  news  of 
one  day  should  remain  on  the  board  until  the 
next  day.  I  have  found  that  during  the  day  ref- 
erence can  often  be  made  to  it.  Another  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  children  should  look  up  in 
their  geographies  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
news  and  the  teacher  should  find  out  as  much  be- 
fore the  news  takes  its  place  as  a  past  event. 

The  teacher  should  take  some  daily  paper,  if 
possible.  "The  Nation,"  New  York;  "Our 
Times,"  E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co.,  New  York;  and  the 
"Week's  Current,"  Chicago,  are  also  of  value  in 
this  work.     The  United   States  government    re- 


ports and  the  reports  of    the  various   departments 
of  the  state  government  will  aid  materially. 

We  must  not  turn  the  children  out  of  school 
without  that  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to 
be  better  citizens.  This  work  that  I  have  out- 
lined above  will  put  life  and  meaning  in  civil 
government  and  give  information  that  cannot  be 
learned  otherwise.  I  also  find  that  it  creates  an 
interest  in  books  and  newspapers  that  cannot  be 
created  by  any  other  means.  It  means  getting 
knowledge  at  first  hand. 


Why  Drawing  Should  be  Taught  in  the  Schools. 


MISS  NETTIE  M.  BEMIS,  DURHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOI..S. 


The  purpose  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  schools 
needs  to  be  more  clearly  understood.  It  is  not 
intended  to  make  artists  in  the  public  schools  any 
more  than  eminent  mathematicians  or  skilled 
mechanics,  but  to  teach  the  elementary  principles 
of  a  subject  essential  to  a  well-rounded  education 
and  necessary  to  the  fullest  happiness  in  life. 
What,  then,  is  the  educational  value  of  drawing? 
Has  it  power  to  train  the  mind  and  develop 
character?  What  practical  use  can  be  made  of  it 
in  after  life? 

The  study  of  drawing  trains  the  eye  to  accurate 
observation,  the  mind  to  accurate  thinking,  and 
the  hand  to  accurate  execution.  It  is  this  accu- 
racy that  marks  the  difference  between  the  skill- 
ful workman  and  the  incapable  one.  In  all  the 
industries  drawing  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
giving  directions  to  workmen  drawings  and  plans 
are  indispensable.  A  rude  sketch  may  give  more 
information  than  quires  of  written  description. 
Think  of  the  multitude  of  manufactured  objects 
surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  from  the  smallest 
article  made  of  wood  or  sheet  metal  up  to  the  lo- 
comotive and  the  largest  steamship  with  all  their 
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details  of  niachii  ery;  remember  that  drawings  or 
patterns  must  be  made  of  all  these  before  a  tool  is 
taken  in  hand,  and  yon  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
practical  value  of  one  phase  of  drawing,  that  of 
construction. 

Drawing  should  also  aim  to  develop  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  whatever  is  made 
of  wood,  stone  or  silk  should  be  beautiful.  They 
should  be  taught  to  appreciate  and  feel  the  beauty 
of  form  and  color  in  the  world  about  them.  The 
rich  blue  sky,  the  green  and  brown  of  the  earth, 
the  sunset  and  sunrise  are  for  all,  both  rich  and 
poor.  Many  pupils  come  from  homes  where  art 
is  little  appreciated,  and  have  never  seen  a  beau- 
tiful picture  or  statue.  Unlike  the  ancient  Athen- 
ians, whose  art  productions  were  placed  where  all 
could  see  thenr,  the  masses  in  America  live  far 
from  any  art  centre.  There  are  a  few  art  galler- 
ies in  the  large  cities,  but  much  of  the  best  work 
is  private  property.  Therefore  it  remains  for  the 
public  schools  to  bring  the  beautiful  into  the 
lives  of  these  people,  to  give  them  higher  aspira- 
tions and  nobler  ideals.  If  we  can  once  give 
beauty  its  rights  in  the  schools,  we  shall  have 
done  the  greatest  thing  which  we  can  do  towards 
securing  for  our  people  a  more  beautiful  public 
life. 

The  artist,  John  LaFarge,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Art  Teachers'  Association, 
urges  the  training  of  children  in  the  habit  of  art. 
He  says:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  making 
more  money,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employ- 
er, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  the  education  of  children  in  art  has  proba- 
bly been  thoroughly  examined,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  its  general  advantage  to  the  whole  state,  to 
the  protection  of  wealth,  to  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  life,  has  been  recognized  sufficiently.  In 
what  I  said  first  I  alluded  to  the  tendency  towards 
peace  and  order  which  the  habit  of  art  seems  to 
encourage,  because  I  care  more  for  all  that  side  of 
the  question — for  the  belief  that  such  forms  of 
culture  help  in  good  citizenship  and  in  making 
men  bear  more  easily  one  with  another." 

Surround  pupils  with  beauty  and  they  will  learn 
to  love  it.  As  in  literature,  so  in  art,  give  them 
the  best.  Copies  of  famous  works  of  art  may  be 
purchased  at  slight  expense.     Place  some  of  these 


in  the  school  rooms  and  note  the  children's  inter- 
est in  them.  No  slight  expense  will  yield  a  bet- 
ter return. 


Systematic  Observation  of  the  Sun. 


SUPT.  LOGAN  n.  HOWEI.I,,  RAI^EIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


If  you  wish  to  know  how  little  children  observe 
that  are  not  trained  to  it,  ask  them  a  few  questions 
about  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun.  This  is 
the  most  conspicuous  body  in  the  heavens,  audits 
movements  north  and  south  above  our  horizon 
cause  a  difference  in  the  length  of  day  and  night 
during  the  year,  increase  and  decrease  of  heat,  and 
the  change  of  seasons,  and  powerfully  affect  our 
lives. 

Yet  few  children  have  noticed  that  the  sun 
changes  its  path  through  the  sky  as  the  seasons 
advance.  The  most  of  them  will  tell  you  at  any 
time  of  the  year  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  is 
overhead  at  noon,  and  sets  in  the  west. 

September  is  a  good  month  to  begin  systematic 
observations  of  the  sun.  For  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox  it  does  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in  the 
west;  but  the  children  will  be  surprised  to  see  it 
streaming  in  at  the  south  windows  at  12  o'clock.  At 
noon,  on  or  about  September  21,  a  permanent  mark 
of  the  northern  edge  of  the  shadow  of  some  fixed 
thing  should  be  made  so  that  it  will  remain  for  a 
)'ear.  In  school  rooms  with  a  southern  window 
a  convenient  shadow  to  mark  is  that  cast  on  the 
floor  b}'  a  window  sill. 

By  observing  this  shadow  at  noon  once  a  week, 
it  will  be  seen  advancing  towards  the  north  till 
about  Christmas,  showing  that  the  sun  is  further 
south,  and  is  rising  less  high  each  day.  About 
December  22,  a  permanent  mark  of  the  shadow 
should  be  made.  After  this  date  the  shortening 
of  the  shadow  will  show  the  sun's  return  to  the 
north,  and  its  rising  higher  and  higher  each  day 
till  June  20,  when  another  permanent  mark  of  the 
noon  shadows  should  be  made.  It  should  be  noted 
and  recorded  that  the  shadow  on  March  21  coin- 
cided with  the  shadow  on  September  22. 

No  child  in  school  is  too  young  to  make  these 
observations,  and  none  are  too  old,  if  they  have 
never  done  so. 

After  learning  that  the  sun  does  rise  higher  at 
some  seasons  than  at  others,  the  next  question  is, 
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how  high  does  it  rise  and  how  low  does  it  go  ? 
What  is  the  extent  of  its  journey  ?  All  this  and 
more  can  be  found  out  by  means  of  a  home-made 
instrument,  represented  in  the  cut,  which  may 
be  introduced  about  the  fifth  year. 


As  this  instrument  shows  when  the  sun  turns 
at  the  tropics^  it  may  be  called  a  heliotrope^  if  you 
are  fond  of  Greek.  It  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of 
sheet  iron  cut  into  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  a  quad- 
rant. On  the  circumference  of  this  quadrant 
another  strip  of  sheet  iron  two  inches  wide  is 
soldered  at  right  angles  to  the  quadrant  (that  is, 
"square"  to  it).  The  whole  thing  is  painted 
white,  and  on  the  concave  surface  (or  inside) 
of  the  flange  (or  rim)  ninety  degrees  are  marked 
off.  The  quadrant  is  fastened  to  a  smooth  piece 
of  wood,  and  a  pin,  made  of  something  like  a 
knitting  needle  or  a  lady's  hat  pin,  is  driven  at 
right  angles  into  the  wood  at  the  center  of  the 
circle.  (In  order  to  get  this  pin  exactly  at  the 
center,  a  bit  of  the  corner  of  the  quadrant  must 
be  cut  off).  The  part  of  the  pin  outside  the  wood 
is  two  inches  long. 

This  heliotrope  must  be  fastened  securely  to  a 
post  or  side  of  a  window  where  the  sun  will  shine 


full  upon  it  at  noon  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It 
must  point  due  north,  with  the  concave  side  of 
the  flange  turned  toward  the  noon  sun.  The  pin 
must  be  in  a  plumb  line  above  the  zero  mark  on 
the  flange. 

At  noon  the  pin  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
quadrant  and  the  flange,  and  the  angle  that  this 
shadow  makes  with  the  plumb  line  between  the 
pin  and  the  zero  mark  can  be  read  at  once.  This 
angle  is  equal  to  that  between  the  sun  and  the 
zenith,  which  is  called  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
sun.  For  if  the  sun  were  directly  over  head,  the 
shadow  of  the  pin  would  fall  at  zero.  For  every 
degree  south  of  the  zenith  the  sun  goes,  the  shadow 
on  the  flange  travels  up  a  degree. 

It  will  show  that  from  the  fall  equinox  to  the 
winter  solstice  the  sun  sinks  about  22,y>.  degrees 
towards  the  south.  After  that  •  it  comes  back 
through  the  same  space  to  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  continues  to  advance  23^  degrees 
further  to  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun 
stops  and  turns  back.  Of  course,  no  good  teacher 
will  tell  in  advance  what  this  thing  is  going  to 
show  about  the  sun.  But  by  a  year's  observation 
the  pupils  will  find  out  for  themselves. 

By  means  of  the  heliotrope  we  can  also  deter- 
mine our  latitude.  On  September  22  and  March 
21  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator.  The  pin 
there  at  that  time  would  cast  a  shadow  at  zero. 
At  one  degree  north  of  the  equator  the  sun  would 
appear  then  not  direct!}'  over  head,  but  one  de- 
gree south  of  the  zenith.  The  heliotrope  would 
show  this.  At  Raleigh  the  shadow  of  the  pin  at 
the  equinoxes  falls  at  about  36  degrees.  This  is 
because  Raleigh  is  nearly  36  degrees  from  the 
equator. 

The  heliotrope  is  simple  and  easily  made. 
Any  worker  in  tin,  iron  or  wood  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  above  description,  and  will  make 
one  at  small  cost.  Almost  any  teacher  can  make 
one  of  wood,  with  a  flange  made  of  a  thin  flexible 
strip  of  wood  or  of  tin  or  of  stiff  paste-board. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  select  wood  that  will 
not  warp  in  the  sun. 

The  only  practical  difficulty  may  be  in  laying 
off  the  degrees.  But  using  the  following  dimen- 
sions it  will  be  easy:  Describe  a  quadrant  with. 
with  a  radius  of  14x2-  inches.  The  degrees  on 
this  circumference  will  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
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In  laying  off  ninety  degrees,  errors  may  creep  in 
because  the  tools  are  not  delicate  enough,  or  not 
accurately  used  all  the  time.  But  every  fifteenth 
degree  can  be  determined  with  close  geometrical 
accuracy,  and  it  is  best  to  do  this  first  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

With  the  legs  of  the  compasses  set  for  the  same 
radius  as  the  quadrant,  place  one  leg  at  zero. 
The  other  leg  will  fall  on  the  circumference  at  60 
degrees.  That  fixes  this  mark.  The  45  degree 
mark  can  be  fixed  by  drawing  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  corners  of  the  quadrant,  dividing  it 
carefully,  and  drawing  a  straight  line  from  the 
center  of  the  circle  through  this  middle  point  and 
on  to  the  circumference.  From  45  to  60  degrees 
is  15  degrees.  Set  the  legs  of  the  compasses  at 
this  distance  apart,  and  lay  off  the  marks  for  75, 
30  and  15  degrees.  These  directions  hold  good 
for  a  quadrant  of  any  size. 


Education  Among  the  Early  Greeks. 
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If  Homer's  works  were  written  by  several  men, 
they  show  a  broad  culture  at  that  period  of  civil- 
ization; if  they  were  written  by  one  man,  they 
show  a  greater  culture.  For  five  hundred  years 
they  were  a  source  of  culture  and  education  to  the 
race.  No  other  books  have  had  such  an  influence 
on  humanity.  The  Iliad  is  the  type  of  all  epics. 
Virgil,  Dante  and  others  are  all  disciples  of  Homer. 

The  people  for  whom  Homer  sang  must  have 
been  somewhat  mature  in  culture,  or  they  could 
never  have  appreciated  and  kept  alive,  unwritten, 
his  works.  It  is  true,  I  think,  no  author  can  write 
above  the  heads  of  his  people,  and  especially  must 
this  be  true  where  works  are  unwritten;  for  liter- 
ature is,  in  a  sense,  the  offspring  of  the  people, 
and  their  encouragement  alone  gives  it  perman- 
ence. Poets  do  but  speak  the  people's  thoughts, 
expressing  that  which  they  would,  but  cannot  ex- 
plain. This  being  true,  then,  what  may  we  con- 
clude as  to  the  grade  of  culture  in  Homer's  day  ? 

"The  Greek,"  says  Froude,  "built  his  own  home 
and  furniture.  Princes  killed  and  cooked  their 
food.  Even  a  keeper  of  swine  was  called  noble, 
and  princesses  drove  the  clothes  cart  and  washed 
linen."  It  was  in  such  a  state  that  Greek  chil- 
dren were  educated.     Their  educators   were  their 


parents,  relatives  and  associates.  The  child's  early 
education  was  a  course  in  manual  training.  Labor 
was  honorable.  The  gods  were  skilled  in  manual 
arts,  and  under  this  influence  the  early  Greeks  at- 
tained great  development  in  wood-carving  and 
iron-working.  So  great  was  their  skill  in  these 
arts  that  it  is  thought  they  must  have  had  manual 
training  or  trade  schools. 

The  Greek  matron  looked  after  all  her  house- 
hold matters  herself  and  taught  her  daughters  all 
that  they  required  to  fit  them  for  their  life-work. 
Young  women  were  modestly  dressed,  and  the 
open  air  life  which  they  led  made  them  beauti- 
ful. In  those  days  there  was  no  seclusion.  This 
was  an  oriental  custom,  introduced  at  a  later 
and  weaker  period.  Girls  were  cared  for  then  and 
had  about  as   much  freedom  as  they  have  to-day. 

The  education  of  the  boy  was  carefully  con- 
ducted. Courage  was  highly  esteemed,  and  many 
kinds  of  games  and  sports  were  practiced  to  de- 
velop it.  No  educational  force  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
constant  quantity  than  are  games.  We  find  about 
the  same  games  in  use  to-day  in  Greece  that  de- 
lighted the  boys  of  Homer's  day,  and  many  of 
those,  like  "tug  of  war"  and  "hare  and  hounds," 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  table  manners  of  these  old  Greeks  also 
showed  a  high  degree  of  culture.  Bathing  before 
meals  was  customary,  and  the  feet  of  guests  enter- 
ing the  house  of  a  friend  were  washed  by  the  ser- 
vants. People  sat  at  their  tables  instead  of  reclin- 
ing, as  they  did  in  their  later  and  more  degenerate 
days.  Strong  wine  was  never  drunk,  water  being 
always  mixed  with  the  wine.  Gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness were  uncommon  and  were  considered 
brutish. 

The  minstrels  and  poets  were  the  literary  class, 
but  they  held  a  much  more  important  position 
than  do  our  literary  people  of  to-day,  for  they  were 
not  only  authors,  but  also  readers  or  reciters. 
They  supplied  the  place  now  taken  by  periodicals. 
They  were  educators  of  the  people,  and  a  great  up- 
lifting force.  Hence  they  were  held  in  high 
esteem. 

So,  in  those  days  when  books  were  few  or  none, 
and  the  art  of  reading  was  but  little  known,  the 
ability  to  speak  well  was  all-important.  Elo- 
quence more  natural    than    artificial  was   greatly 
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valued,  and  Greece  was  renowned  in  debate  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Greek  boy  of  the  Homeric  period  had  no 
readers,  grammars,  histories,  geographies  or  arith- 
metics to  trouble  him.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  rhap- 
sodist,  were  all  these  to  him;  and  he  learned  much 
of  them  by  rapt  and  attentive  listening.  At  first 
glance,  the  education  of  this  period  seems  crude, 
as  compared  with  ours.  But  let  us  see  what  they 
had — a  beautiful  language,  love  of  simple  and 
useful  ornament,  social  order  and  morality,  mar- 
riage and  its  vows  held  sacred,  and  physical 
health  and  strength.  They  were  musical,  ora- 
torical, polite,  courageous  and  law-abiding.  They 
knew  the  fine  arts  and  made  useful  and  beautiful 
articles  for  their  homes.  They  were  "educated, 
not  schooled." 

There  were  four  great  educational  forces  which 
combined  to  bring  about  this  state  of  culture  in 
early  Greece: 

1.  Their  belief  in  their  noble  ancestry. 

2.  The  government,  which  was  democratic  and 
based  upon  the  family. 

3.  The  religion,  which  was  comparatively  pure 
and  monotheistic  as  well  as  literary. 

4.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the   family   life. 

Lessons  from  Homer. — Homer's  influence 
on  human  thought  is  boundless.  All  later 
epics  go  back  to  Homer  as  their  source. 
Greek  history  adopted  his  stories  as  true, 
and  philosophers  quoted  him.  Solon  had  his 
poems  read  at  a  great  festival;  and,  down  to  the 
present,  a  knowledge  of  Homer  is  considered 
essential  to  a  complete  education. 

He  gave  a  high  ideal  of  morality.  He  turned 
the  mental  eye  inward  and  discovered  the  ideal  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  He  brought 
man  before  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience  for 
judgment. 

He  taught  the  necessity  of  physical  as  well  as 
of  mental  training.  The  first  duty  of  a  father  was 
to  look  after  his  son's  physical  training.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  was  always  his  motto. 

Homer  is  a  good  example  of  the  power  there  is 
in  cultivating  the  mother  tongue.  A  language 
must  be  valued  to  become  perfect.  '  So  long  as  we 
spend  so  much  time  on  foreign  languages  our  own 
must  suffer  from  neglect. 


Language  is  not  learned  from  a  study  of 
grammar.  Most  of  our  greatest  authors  knew  little 
of  technical  grammar. 

The  education  of  this  period  proves  that  the 
best  education  is  that  which  is  the  least  mechanical 
in  its  nature.  Grades  and  classes  and  courses  of 
study  may  possess  serious  drawbacks. 

Taste  for  beauty  in  art  is  important  in  educa- 
tion. Beautiful  ideals  are  essential  to  true  pro- 
gress and  culture. 

The  position  and  influence  of  the  women  of  this 
age  of  Homer  were  honorable  and  beneficial.  She 
was  a  model  of  purity  and  gentle  strength. 

The  purest  and  best  forces  are  drawn  from 
nature.  Homer  was  a  child  of  nature,  who  knew 
and  loved  her. 

True  genius  never  dies.  The  thinker  is  the  real 
kins.     He  alone  rules  generations  of  men. 


Extracts    from     President    Alderman's    Address, 
Chapel   Hill,  Jan.  27,  1897. 


This  University  was  ordained  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1776.  Within  one  month  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  an  heroic  act  of  public 
spirit  of  which  we  shall  do  well  never  to  tire  of 
boasting,  it  was  definitely  planted,  by  the  legisla- 
tive action  of  a  pioneer  people,  in  a  primitive 
wilderness,  to  furnish  impulse  and  light  to  an  ag- 
ricultural community  of  English  people.  For 
eighty-one  years,  guided  by  the  devotion  of  the 
sainted  dead,  it  grew  on  the  only  basis  on  which 
institutions  can  grow,  the  social  and  political  en- 
vironment about  it,  and  waxed  so  strong  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  largest 
institution  in  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  society  to  which  it  ministered  in  those 
years  was  of  a  militant  order,  so  to  speak,  resting 
on  its  arms.  x\t  its  base  were  unskilled  slaves 
and  untaught  white  men,  at  its  summit  as  master- 
ful, erect  and  lovable  a  breed  of  men  as  this  round 
world  has  known.  From  every  Southern  state 
young  men  passed  through  these  halls  to  the 
larger  life  of  leadership  in  church  and  state,  in 
peace  and  war,  and  did  their  duty  right  bravely  in 
troublous  and  formative  times.  It  is  an  heroic 
roll-call — president,  vice-president,  cabinet  minis- 
ters, jurists,  senators,  governors,  scholars,  divines, 
farmers,    manufacturers,  and  last,    but  not  least, 
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countless  cultured  gentlemen.  We  have  ranged 
them  in  yonder  hall  in  just  and  tender  pride,  as  a 
mother  disposes  her  children,  that  the  eager  youth 
of  to-day  may  gaze  upon  them  and  feel  the  quick- 
ening of  the  heart-beat  and  fellowship  with  the 
past.  Our  story  makes  a  proud  record  of  service 
to  society.  Joseph  Caldwell,  our  first  president, 
revealed  the  value  of  the  public  schools  to  the  peo- 
ple; Archibald  Murphey,  a  teacher  here,  with  con- 
structive genius  shaped  the  revelation,  and  Calvin 
Wiley,  a  graduate,  actualized  it  in  the  completest 
system  of  public  schools  in  Southern  ante-bellum 
life.  The  railroad  era  was  inaugurated  by  More- 
head  and  Caldwell.  The  foundations  of  indus- 
trialism were  laid  by  the  Holts  and  the  Frieses, 
and  scientific  agriculture  received  its  first  impetus 
from  University  men.  The  annals  of  North  Caro- 
lina without  her  LTniversity  would  be  a  meager 
and  barren  story. 

And  so  our  past  is  secure.  To-day  belongs  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  The  great  war  freed 
us  all.  Once  we  were  aristocratic  in  government 
and  education,  now  we  are  democratic  in  both. 
Our  labor  has  become  free,  our  property  has 
changed  hands,  our  doors  have  been  thrown  open 
to  ideas  and  men  and  money.  In  short  we  have 
passed  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  economic  stage 
of  society,  where  is  needed  the  subtler  brain  and 
the  more  cunning  hand,  and  where  the  orators  and 
dreamers  of  old  must,  at  least,  share  the  stage  with 
the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  the  industrial 
man.  No  longer  does  any  semblance  of  caste  or 
social  creed  suppress  individual  effort.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  irrepressible  instinct  of  democracy, 
restrained  for  some  generations,  is  manifesting 
itself  among  all  the  people  who  are  everywhere 
rushing  to  the  front,  demanding  their  share  in 
government;  and  straightway  learning  to  govern 
by  governing.  It  is  idle  to  bid  them  wait.  They 
follow  a  just  instinct,  and  such  things  fall  out  that 
way  always  in  human  history. 

The  UTiivcrsity  stands  to-day  as  it  stood  in  that 
olden  tinie^  tlie  mightiest  single  social  engine  for 
the  direction  and  elevation  of  this  social^  political 
and  industrial  nciv  birth. 


This  is  not  the  University  of  any  sect,  but  of 
all  sects,  and  so  long  as  I  direct  its  life,  the  health- 
ful breeze  of  freedom  shall  blow  through  its  halls 


— not  the  freedom  of  license  and  scoff — but  that 
thrilling  liberty  of  truth  which  makes  one  free  in- 
deed. The  truth  here  sought,  whether  of  nature 
or  of  man,  shall  be  sought  that  men  may  come 
nearer  to  God  and  to  good.  A  university,  if 
taught  by  religious  men,  cannot  be  irreligious.  It 
cannot  ignore  religion,  for  religion  will  not  ignore 
it.  Religion  is  life  and  truth,  and  that  is  what  a 
university  seeks  to  make  and  to  find. 

The  going  of  a  Southern  boy  to  college  is  no 
matter  of  course  incident  of  youth.  The  presence 
of  many  a  boy  here  to-day,  looking  down  from 
these  galleries,  means  almost  a  tragedy  in  some 
far-away  home.  It  means  that  the  father  and 
mother  lie  awake  in  t.he  still  night  hours  and  take 
counsel  together  how  they  may  work  a  little 
harder  each  day,  saving  here  and  scrimping  there, 
denying  themselves  this  luxury  and  that  comfort 
tliat  this  child  of  their  flesh  may  know  the  life 
denied  to  them,  may  walk  upon  the  mountain 
ranges  of  life  while  they  toil  in  its  valleys.  Just 
a  generation  after  a  ruinous  war,  is  it  a  crime  for 
the  state,  for  its  own  sake,  to  aid  such  people  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  angels  in  heaven  would  envy 
mortal  men  so  fine  a  service. 

* 
Our  first  great  duty  is  to  our  students  here, 
enabling  them  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  great 
masters  of  thought,  and  as  Mr.  Lowell  so  finely 
said  at  Harvard,  "to  become»men  of  intellectual 
resource,  men  of  public  spirit,  with  that  good  taste 
which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  con- 
science which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul" — not 
forgetting  the  while  the  precious  stuff  of  scholar- 
ship, and  cherishing  the  ideal  of  investigation  and 
discovery.  Our  next  great  duty  is  to  the  people. 
Before  us  lies  a  great  state,  with  wonderful  resources 
and  a  sturdy  population.  Another  race  lives  among 
us  whom  we  must  help  as  we  can  to  higher  things. 
Around  us  are  thousands  who  need  to  be  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  knowledge.  This  University, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  dreamer  or  a  seer.  It  must 
use  common  sense  as  men  do  in  their  business  and 
be  a  reformer,  a  ruler,  a  social  regenerative  force 
reaching  out  directly  into  the  life  of  the  people, 
touching  every  town  and  hamlet,  every  newspaper 
and  tax-payer.  Our  professors  must  carry  to  them 
their  knowledge.     Our  alumni  must  testify  to  them 
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the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  restrain  for 

them  the  narrowness  of  misunderstood  beliefs.   We 

must  understand  and  teach  them,  and  they  in  their 

turn  will  understand  and  teach  us.     We  must  be 

able  to  help  them  in  their  homeliest  concerns — 

the  public  school,   the  factory   child,   the   hand's 

hire,  the  village  library,  the  home,   the   field   and 

the  shop,  and  they  will  really  see  the  University 

for  what  is  it,  a  light-house,  an  intellectual  Pharos, 

not  alone  for  the  few  who  trim  its  wicks  and  fill 

its  lamps  and  voyage  at  its  base,  but   for   all  the 

unchartered  craft  adrift  upon  the  sea. 

With  this  obligation  of  duty  to  the  people,  this 

'^noblesse  oblige^''   of    culture,   which   has  always 

constrained  the   University,    I   shall    continue    to 

keep  faith,  so  help  me  God. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  recognized  that  the  state  in  its  assessed 
wealth  shows  poverty,  but  therein  rests  the  chief 
reason  for  expenditure  in  all  forms  of  education. 
Much  legislation  is  made  only  to  be  repealed,  but 
educational  legislation  is  eternal  and  creative. 
Ignorance  is  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  poverty, 
and  ignorance  brings  nothing  to  pass  but  folly. 
Economy,  of  course,  should  everywhere  prevail, 
but  retrenchment  should  spare  education.  Wise 
statesmanship  has  always  felt  in  times  of  greatest 
trial  that  the  hope  for  better  things  lay  in  un- 
beaten and  potential  youth.  Luther  uttered  his 
shrillest  note  to  the  burgomasters  of  German\- 
pleading  for  education.  This  University  was 
born  in  the  gloomiest  hour  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. It  was  revived  when  our  fathers  were 
taking  up  the  task  of  finding  bread  to  eat  after 
the  Civil  Conflict,  and  it  should  be  strengthened 
now  when  we  are  searching  amid  dins  and 
clamors  for  the  right  clew  to  a  changed  social 
order.  It  is  poor  political  economy  to  knock  the 
brains  out  of  a  community  to  save  money,  for 
brains  is  money.  We  cannot  wait  to  get  rich  to 
educate.  We  must  educate  in  order  to  get  rich. 
Learn  this  lesson  from  the  great  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  give  annually  to  their 
universities  as  follow:  Illinois,  $333,000;  Ohio, 
$250,000;  Wisconsin,  $273,000;  Michigan,  $194,- 
000;  Kansas,  $100,000;  California,  $112,000; 
Indiana,  $80,000;  Iowa,  $76,000;  North  Dakota, 
$37,000. 

How  can  we  hold   pace  with  that  civilization 


unles.s  we  adopt  its  method?  Their  creed  is  that 
brains  create  wealth  and  power.  Shall  we  hold 
another? 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  how  does  a 
university  serve  a  state?  and  one  sometimes  hears 
doubts  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  question  is  usually  heard  in  young 
communities  where  much  pride  is  felt  in  the  self- 
made  man.  It  might  as  well  be  confessed  that 
some  college  graduates  are  still  fools,  and  it  is 
surely  true  that  a  college  cannot  provide  brains  or 
monopolize  genius,  but  the  fallacy  is  quite  evi- 
dent. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  were  not  college-bred, 
and  they  were  surpassingly  great.  Would  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  have  been  greater  men  if  they, 
too,  had  been  untrained?  Because  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  and  Herbert  Spencer  and  Thomas 
A.  Edison  asked  nothing  of  the  schools,  shall  the 
schools  be  closed?  Because  Walter  Scott  was 
idle  and  dull  at  school,  shall  a  man  perceive  with 
delight  that  his  son  is  lazy  and  stupid?  The 
truth  is  that  the  creative  movement  and 
the  creative  men  have  come  out  of  the 
colleges.  Religious  liberty  was  born  in  a 
universit)'.  Isaac  Newton  and  Adam  Smith  and 
Lord  Kelvin  thought  in  the  still  air  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  influence  of  universities  guided  the 
controlling  emigration  to  this  country,  its  sons 
fostered  the  desire  for  nationality,  and  supplied 
the  leadership  for  independence. 

Forty-two  out  of  the  fifty  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  were  college  men.  Three  of 
the  five  who  drafted  the  Declaration  were  grad- 
uates. Thirty-six  of  the  fift^'-five  who  wrote  the 
constitution  came  out  of  colleges.  Fifteen  of  our 
Presidents,  one-half  of  the  Senate  and  one-third  of 
of  the  House  have  been  college  men.  When 
England  wants  a  Premier  she  goes  to  Oxford  or 
to  Cambridge.  When  God  wants  a  great  preacher 
He  goes  to  the  college.  Men  of  genius  and  great 
force  of  will  rise  by  their  might  everywhere,  but 
they  achieve  their  ends  by  supplying  out  of  their 
own  force  the  defects  of  training.  Every  man 
thinks  higher  education  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
or  his  child,  and  that  settles  the  question. 

"Banish  from  your  midst  all  that  represents 
culture  and   learning;   remove  from  your  pulpits 
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the  men  of  liberal  education  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  religion  and  ethics;  remove 
from  your  courts  the  magistrates  whose  knowledge 
of  the  law  enables  them  to  administer  justice; 
shut  your  homes  to  the  physicians  who  possess 
superior  wisdom  and  skill;  drive  forth  the  men  of 
science  who  are  capable  of  managing  great  indus- 
tries; the  teachers  who  have  spent  many  years  in 
gaining  knowledge  and  power  for  their  responsi- 
ble duties;  forbid  the  approach  of  superior  knowl- 
edge and  power — and  then  ask  yourselves  whether 
university  educated  men  are  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live." 

* 

How  then  does  a  university  serve  a  state? 

(i).  Because  it  embodies  a  broad  and  noble 
patriotism  and  pours  into  the  community  a  steady 
stream  of  generous-ininded,  capable  men  who  have 
a  sense  of  public  duty  and  multiply  their  influ- 
ence a  thousand-fold.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  higher  education  of  the  few  is  unjust  to  the 
many.  This  is  not  so.  Young  men  educated  in 
universities  are  educated  not  alone  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many. 

Neither  can  one  hold  that  the  college  is  a  lux- 
ury, for  we  are  in  as  much  need  of  wise  leaders 
as  we  are  of  wise  followers,  of  those  who  know 
something  of  government  and  political  economy 
and  science,  as  of  those  who  can  read  and  cipher. 

It  is  the  precious  few  who  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  the  many,  for  those  who  most  need  help 
are  generally  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

(2).  The  university  tends  to  develop  and  ele- 
vate the  people. 

Leaders  rule,  education  develops  leaders.  The 
poor  cannot  get  education  save  l)y  organized  help, 
therefore  universities  have  everywhere  been  the 
nurseries  of  equality  and  the  benefactors  of  the 
poor,  preventing  education  from  becoming  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  powerful.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  students  who 
have  ever  attended  American  colleges  were  sons 
of  poor  men,  and  to  such  everywhere  come  the 
main  benefits  of  universities. 

The  voluntary  principle,  or  the  principle  which 
relies  on  private  philanthropy  for  educational 
foundations,  is  a  very  noble  and  beneficent  idea 
when  united  with  and  stimulated  by  state  action. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  the  splendid  be- 


nevolence of  our  men  of  wealth  is  the  glory  of 
American  life.  But  remove  the  energy  of  the 
state  entirely  and  rely  exclusively  on  the  volun- 
tary principle  and  you  have  aristocracy  in  educa- 
tion, pure  and  simple.  Sole  reliance  on  the  vol- 
untary principle  would  mean  simply  that  every 
man  should  either  educate  himself  or  wait  on  the 
whim  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  educate  him. 
If  one  is  rich  and  powerful,  therefore,  one  can  be 
very  profitably  and  exclusively  voluntary.  As 
Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out,  the  gallows  was 
once  a  voluntary  institution  administered  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  likewise,  the  court  of  justice, 
the  whipping-post,  the  asylum  and  the  school, 
and  they  are  still  so  in  despotic  countries.  But  a 
different  spirit  shines  out  of  our  life.  America  is 
organized  brotherhood  striving  to  equip  democ- 
racy for  its  task,  and  the  university  is  one  expres- 
sion of  this  brotherhood  acting  for  noblest   aims. 

(3).  The  state  university  can  serve  the  state  by 
gathering  together  in  a  common  effort  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

This  was  the  thought  present  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  James  Brice  when  he  declared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  "the  American  state  univer- 
sities hold  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future." 
Here  should  be  the  place  where  the  believers  in 
every  creed  and  the  adherents  of  every  party 
should  be  able  to  meet  on  common  grounds  and 
partake  of  a  common  pride.  The  darkest  day  in 
any  state  would  be  when  it  would  cease  to  have  a 
university — a  rallying  place  where  youths  could 
learn  to  respect  and  sympathize  with  each  other, 
where  men  of  all  shades  of  thought  and  tempera- 
ment and  belief  could  gather  as  upon  a  hill-top 
and,  shedding  the  skins  of  their  rigid  beliefs  and 
forgetting  the  passions  and  fevers  of  the  life-strug- 
gle, breathe  into  their  lungs  a  diviner  ether,  and 
see  with  just  and  unclouded  eye  how  vast  a  thing 
is  life  and  how  close  akin  we  all  are,  the  one  to 
the  other.  Let  a  state  once  elect  to  make  educa- 
tion difificult  to  obtain  and  it  has  gone  far  toward 
dividing  society  into  two  classes,  the  educated 
rich  and  the  ignorant  poor,  and  these  are  the  con- 
ditions for  social  hell.  It  ought  to  be  our  grand- 
est boast  that  no  worthy  man,  however  poor,  shall 
ever  be  turned  from  these  doors.  Two  colleges 
striving  to  make  men  in  a  self-governing  commu- 
nity can   no   more  compete   hurtfully   with   each 
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other  than  two  light-houses  striving  to  give  light 
and  placed  at  different  angles  along  a  bleak  and 
stormy  coast.  At  the  outset  of  my  administra- 
tion, I  extend  to  every  college  in  the  state  my  as- 
surance of  friendship  and  good  will.  Whether 
we  will  or  no,  we  are  all  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  culture  and  learning.  There  rests  upon  us 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  scholarship,  and 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Master  spoke  the  mem- 
orable words  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  we  are  fishers 
of  men.  There  is  room  for  all  and  work  for  all. 
The  imiversity  asks  for  no  monopoly,  and  it  will 
yield  none. 

(4).  The  University  serves  the  state  b)'  invigor- 
ating its  public  school  system  from  the  primary 
schools  to  the  colleges.  In  this  ascending  series 
the  university  stands,  in  conscience  and  reason,  at 
the  top.  A  school  system  all  university  and  no 
lower  schools  would  be  a  crime,  but  a  system  all 
lower  schools  and  no  university  would  be  a  farce. 
As  the  cool  breeze  from  the  mountain  sweeps 
down  the  valleys  bearing  vigor  and  health,  so 
passes  from  the  university  the  influence  that 
strengthens  and  makes  efficient  the  public  school 
system.  Here,  indeed,  it  was  born,  here  it  has 
been  and  forever  will  be  fostered,  and  if  death  or 
decay  should  overtake  us  here,  it  would  wither 
like  an  unwatered  vine. 

(5).  The  University  serves  thestate  by  ennobling 
the  idea  of  the  state  in  the  minds  of  its  picked 
youth.  This  is  a  very  great  thing  to  do.  The 
anti-Christian,  or  Pagan,  state  was  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  rude  force  and  its  individuals  were  dwarfed 
or  shaped  to  its  uses.  But  Jesus  Christ  brought 
another  idea  into  the  world,  in  His  care  for  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  child,  the  plain  people. 
Society,  fused  by  the  divine  energy  of  the  Master, 
became  a  unit  and  developed  an  aim — the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members.  Of  this  marriage  of 
Christianity  and  democracy  have  been  born  the 
nobler  institutions  of  society,  hospitals,  libraries, 
colleges,  universities.  In  an  atmosphere  such  as 
this,  therefore,  young  men  behold  the  Christian 
state  in  its  sweeter  and  more  lovable  relations,  not 
only  just  and  law-enforcing,  but  informed  with  a 
conscience,  a  heart,  a  purpose  and  a  will.  There 
is  born  that  large  civic  pride  which  is  so  infallibly 
a  note  of  higher  civilizetion — that  pride  which 
does  not  spend  itself  in  mere  boasting,  nor  eat  out 


its  heart  in  jealousy,  but  which  has  respect  for 
government  and  governors,  if  they  prove  worthy; 
which  deems  the  state's  honor  its  own;  which  does 
not  loosely  undermine  the  props  of  order  by  wild 
speech  and  epithet;  which  is  foremost  in  works  of 
public  spirit,  and  which  stands  to  serve  the  state 
in  any  hour  of  danger  and  unrighteousness. 

What  now  can  the   state  do  for  the  university  ? 

It  can  understand  it  and  sjmpathize  with  it.  It 
can  refuse  to  punish  it  for  its  success.  It  can 
nourish  it  for  its  task,  giving  to  it,  within  its  means, 
what  it  needs  for  life  and  growth,  not  as  if  it 
doled  out  charity,  but  as  one  increases  his  noblest 
investment.  Lastly,  it  can  honor  and  protect  its 
university — its  manhood  making  engine — lifting 
it  out  of  the  region  of  passion  and  jealousy  and 
vicissitude,  and  giving  to  it  that  sense  of  security 
and  that  air  of  hope  which  multiplies  and  quickens 
its  energies. 

My  fancy  has  sight  of  it  in  the  strange,  new 
century  awaiting  it  and  us,  grown  more  beautiful 
in  its  outward  seeming  and  fairer  to  look  upon,  its 
altar  fires  alight  and  glowing,  ardent  youth  bearing 
our  names,  and  fleshof  our  flesh,  streaming  through 
its  groves  and  its  gray  old  walls  still  inviting  from 
out  the  busy  world  all  those  who  would  woo  the 
goddess  Truth. 

Strong  in  the  sense  of  an  unwearying  service, 
confident  of  the  unfailing  rectitude  of  public 
impulse,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  enters 
a  new  stadium  of  the  second  century  of  its  course 
unfretted  by  bickerings  and  informed  with  zeal 
and  with  a  hearty  will  to  serve  the  high  and 
majestic  ends  of  republican  citizenship.  The 
University  is  the  people's  school.  Her  watchword 
and  her  graven  motto  shall  be  creative  energy, 
enlightened  civilization,  and  untrammelled  man- 
hood. "Who  shall  rail  against  her  power  ?  May 
she  mix  with  men  and  prosper !" 

Graduate  5tudy  in  Pedagogics  at  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 


During  1897-8  graduate  courses  in  pedagogics  will  be 
offered  at  this  college.  These  courses  will  be  open  to  all 
graduates  of  this  college  and  to  all  others  whose  general 
education,  pedagogical  reading  and  experience  in  teaching 
are  such  as  to  enable  them  profitably  to  undertake  the 
work. 

These  students  will  give  at   least   two-thirds   of  their 
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time  to  pedagogics,  but  they  may  take  some  adJilioiial 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  institution,  which  should 
be  in  line  with  the  special  work  of  teaching  for  which  the}' 
are  fitting  themselves. 

All  graduate  students  will  be  organized  into  one  class 
for  reading  and  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  education; 
but  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will,  with  the  advice  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  choose  some  special  subject, 
as  reading,  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  history, 
elementary  science,  English,  geography,  or  the  general 
subject  of  primary  teaching,  to  which  she  will  devote  the 
greatest  part  of  her  time  and  on  which  she  will  prepare  one 
or  more  papers  showing  original  investigation.  Opportu- 
nity will  be  given  for  her  to  teach  this  subject  in  one  or 
more  classes  in  the  practice  school,  and  to  observe  the  work 
in  all  other  classes.  The  best  books  and  printed  articles  on 
the  subject  will  be  assigned  to  be  read,  and  from  printed 
courses  of  study  and  other  means  of  investigation,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  prepare  some  account  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  in  teaching  this  subject  in  the  better  schools 
of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  educational  value  of  the 
subject  and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  course  will  be  examined. 

This  work  should  not  only  prepare  the  student  for 
teaching  the  special  subject  chosen  for  study  ;  but  it  should 
also  give  increased  ability  in  all  other  teaching. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
study  apply  to  P.  P.  Claxton,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  For 
information  in  regard  to  admission  to  the  college  address 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  President. 


Normal  Extension  Correspondence  Courses  in  Pedagogy. 


Correspondence  Courses  of  the  State  Normal  and  lndus° 
trial  College. 


The  charter  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
imposes  upon  the  faculty  of  the  institution  tvpo  kinds  of 
educational  work  besides  the  regular  teaching  at  the  col- 
lege, namely:  such  institute  work  as  can  be  done  during 
the  summer  vacation  and  such  extension  work  as  can  be 
carried  on  by  correspondence  with  non-resident  students. 
The  regular  work  of  the  faculty  at  the  college  and  the  in- 
stitute work  have  so  fully  occupied  their  time  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  instruction  by  correspondence  has  been 
given  heretofore.  Aher  Octoher  ist,  however,  non-resi- 
dent students,  regardless  of  sex,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  correspondence  courses  in  pedagogy  and  in  the 
commercial  department.  As  soon  as  practicable,  arrange- 
ments will  be  conrpleted  for  correspondence  work  in  the 
various  other  departments. 

Those  desiring  to  take  the  courses  in  pedagogy  should 
address  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  those  desiring  to  take 
courses  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping  may  address  Prof. 
E-  J.  Forney.  The  annual  charge  for  the  correspondence 
course  in  pedagogy  will  be  $9.  This  will  be  the  only 
charge  for  instruction  and  the  use  of  text-books,  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  institution.  There  will  be  no  charge 
whatever  for  the  correspondence  course  in  stenography  or 
bookkeeping,  except  the  actual  expense  of  postage  and 
material  consumed  in  practice. 

All  correspondence  courses  will  be  open  to  men  and 
women  alike.  In  order  that  there  may  be  an  understand- 
ing of  what  can  be  done  in  these  correspondence  courses, 
the  following  statements  from  Prof.  Claxton  and  Prof. 
Forney  are  appended.  Chari,es  D.  McIver, 

President. 


In  order  to  exend  the  influence  of  the  college  and  that 
it  may  be  especially  helpful  to  the  teachers,  and  through 
them  to  the  schools  of  the  state,  the  following  correspon- 
dence courses  will  be  offered  in  the  history,  science  and  art 
of  education.  These  courses  will  cover  substantially  the 
same  ground  as  the  similar  courses  in  the  college.  Students 
will  be  directed  and  aided  in  their  studies  by  means  of 
printed  or  written  suggestions  and  outlines  for  study,  in- 
formal correspondence,  and  written  reviews  and  exami- 
nations made  from  time  to  time,  as  integral  portions  of  a 
course  are  finished.  Condensed  typewritlen  accounts  of 
lectures  delivered  in  this  department  will  be  furnished  to 
correspondence  students. 

This  work  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  actually 
engaged  in  teaching;  and  any  one  may  easily  find  time  to 
take  at  least  one  course  each  year. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike: 

I.  Educational  Psychology  and  Child-Study. 

II.  History  of  Education  and  the  Development  of 
Modern  Educational  Ideals,  Methods  and  Systems.  This 
course  will  include  reading  in  the  principal  great  edu- 
cational classics  and  a  study  of  the  lives  of  educational  re- 
formers. 

III.  Science  and  .Art  of  Education.  .A  study  of  the 
purpose  of  education,  the  value  and  relation  of  the  subjects 
of  the  school  course,  general  and  special  methods,  discip- 
line, organization  and  management  of  schools. 

IV.  Advanced  work  in  special  methods,  similar  to  that 
outlined  fpr  graduate  students,  or  in  any  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding subjects.  This  course  IV.  is  intended  for  graduates 
of  this  college  and  others  who  may  have  done  an  equal 
amount  of  pedagogical  reading.  It  will  be  especially  help- 
ful to  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools.  The  work 
will  be  guided  chiefly  by  informal  correspondence. 

P.  P.  CL.4XT0N, 
Prof.  Pedagogy. 

Home  Study  in  Shorthand. 


The  Commercial  Department  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  offers  a  course  in  home  work  in  short- 
hand, free  of  charge,  to  any  young  man  or  woman  in  North 
Carolina  who  has  a  good  English  education.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  teach,  in  general,  better  methods  of 
office  work,  and  in  particular,  to  place  within  the  easy  reach 
of  North  Carolina  youth  a  plan  by  which  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  may  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  possible  cost. 

Many  of  the  best  stenographers  now-a-da3'S  are  self- 
taught.  By  pursuing  a  systematic  course  outlined  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  much  of  the  work  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful mastery  of  the  subject  can  be  done  at  home.  After 
the  theory  of  the  art  has  been  acquired,  coupled  with  a 
wide  range  of  classic  reading  in  shorthand,  the  students 
who  take  this  course,  in  order  to  get  dictation  practice,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  summer  school  of  two  or 
three  months,  the  entire  cost  of  which  need  not  be  great. 

It  is  believed  that  by  pursuing  this  plan  many  young 
men  and  women  in  North  Carolina  can  become  acquainted 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  practical  system  of 
shorthand  writing. 

The  conditions  are:  Absolutely  free  tuition  during  our 
session,  commencing  with  October  7ih  and  continuing  for 
eight  months.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  pay  postage 
on  exercises  to  and  from  the  college  Hnd  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary books.  E.  J.  Forney. 
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To    the    Public    School    Teachers     of 
North  Carolina. 

HON.  C.   H.    MEBANE,    SUPT.    PUB.     INST. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of 
this  journal  I  am  permitted  to  address 
a  few  lines  to  you. 

I  wish  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
you  for  self-improvement  and  self- 
progress. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  As  is 
the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  truth  in  this.  There 
is  another  statement  equally  true,  I 
think.  It  is  this:  As  is  the  teacher,  so 
is  the  pupil. 

While  the  average  public  school 
teacher  cannot  have  access  to  the  leading 
magazines  and  the  best  books  written 
on  the  subject  of  education,  yet  every 
public  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
can  take  at  least  one  good  magazine,  and 
purchase,  each  year,  at  least  one  good 
book  written  by  some  one  of  our  leading 
educators. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  make  some  sacrifice 
along  this  line,  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  placed 
under  3-our  care. 

I  have  no  patience  with  a  teacher  who 
is  content,  so  long  as  he  or  she  can 
secure  the  certificate  required  by  the 
County  Supervisor,  to  drag  along,  year 
after  year,  without  any  thought  of  new 
life  or  inspiration  in  school  work. 

The  plea  has  alread}'  come  to  me 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  in 
certain  counties  are  asking  the  County 
Supervisors  to  endorse  their  old  certifi- 
cates because  the  teachers  sa)'  they  are 
"rusty." 

Is  it  possible  that  our  public  school 
teachers  have  so  little  interest  in  their 
■work  that  they  become  "rusty  "?  It  is 
even  so,  for  some  of  the  teacher^ 
have  said  it  of  themselves. 

If  any  teachers  who  read  these  lines 
are  troubled  with  this  "rust,"  I  beg 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  high  calling  of 
the  teacher  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  the  schools,  to  rub  off  this 
"rust"  at  once  and  go  forth  to  their 
work  burnished  and  bright  with  the 
determination  never  again  to  become  so 
indifferent  in  their  work  as  to  become 
"rusty." 

I  have  advised  and  shall  continue  to 
advise  the  County  Supervisors  to  see 
what  the}'  can  do  for  this  "rust"  among 
some  of  our  teachers.  We  must  have 
the  standard  of  scholarship  raised 
among  our  public  school  teachers.  Any 
teacher    who    is    not  willing    to    make 


progress,  and  become  more  and  more 
efficient  in  his  or  her  work  each  year, 
ought  to  have  manhood  and  honesty 
enough  to  quit  teaching  and  make  way 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
advancement  in  the  work. 

If  the  County  Supervisors  fail  to  raise 
the  standard  among  our  teachers,  I 
shall  ask  the  next  General  Assembly  to 
pass  an  act  requiring  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  which  now  prepares  papers 
for  life  certificates  only,  to  prepare  all 
examination  papers  for  all  the  teachers, 
and  then,  I  am  sure,  the  standard  will  be 
raised  by  this  Board. 

Book  Review. 

Moses  Phonic   Reader — Edivards  & 

Broiighton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edward  P.  Moses,  the  author  of  this 
most  excellent  book,  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  graded  schools  of  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  18S1-S5,  and  of  the  public  schools 
of  Raleigh,  18S5-95.  He  is  now  profes- 
sor of  pedagogy  in  the  Winthrop  Nor- 
mal College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  Phonic  Reader  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  intelligent  and  careful  experi- 
ments, thoughtfully  made  by  the  author 
while  superintendent  of  schools.  These 
experiments  were  made  both  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  author's  own  family. 
The  object  of  the  long  series  of  experi- 
ments and  investigation  was  to  find  some 
way  to  teach  children  to  read  by  sound 
and  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

Having  become  convinced  that  chil- 
dren may  be  taught  to  read  in  this  way 
with  the  best  results,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  a  suitable  book  written  on  this 
principle,  Mr.  Moses  set  himself  the 
task  of  preparing  lists  of  words  careful- 
ly arranged  according  to  sound. 

Mr.  Moses  thinks  the  child  should 
first  be  taught  to  separate  spoken  words 
into  their  elementary  sounds.  Certain 
letters  representing  these  sounds  are 
then   learned.      The   child   is  now  pre- 


pared to  write,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher,  a  large  number  of  purely  pho- 
netic words,  which  it  has  not  seen  before. 
Other  letters,  representing  other  sounds, 
are  gradually  introduced  and  more 
words  are  written,  until  about  seventeen 
hundred  words  of  one  syllable  have  been 
given.  To  do  this  work  well,  a  period 
of  about  three  mouths  is  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  book 
should  be  placed  in  the  child's  hands, 
and  should  be  read  through  in  the  next 
three  months.  Three  months  of  the  first 
school  year  will  then  remain  for  work 
in  the  ordinary  second  readers. 

Joseph  Payne  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
phonetic  method  of  teaching  reading 
has  made  little  progress  in  England  be- 
cause the  books  prepared  on  this  prin- 
ciple have  not  been  understood  by  the 
teachers  using  them  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  progress  of  phonic  teaching  in 
this  country  will  be  measured  by  the 
progress  teachers  show  in  making  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language. 

After  separating  a  spoken  word  into 
its  elementary  sounds  and  learning  what 
letters  are  chosen  to  represent  the  sev- 
eral sounds,  the  child  looks  at  the  writ- 
ten or  printed  words,  gives  the  sounds 
represented  by  the  letters,  and,  by  blend- 
ing and  uniting  these  sounds,  pronounces 
the  word  correctly.  Having  been  taught 
the  values  of  the  letters,  the  child  is  able 
to  read  new  words  without  other  help. 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  book  are 
notes  and  suggestions  which  will  enable 
the  teacher  unacquainted  with  this 
method  to  teach  herself  and  to  obtain  ex- 
cellent results  with  children  just  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  book  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  primary  teachers. 

N. 

We  have  received  sets  of  the  Standard 
Literature  Series  and  the  Golden-Rod 
Books,      (University.  Publishing     Co., 


School  Fai^nitare. 


.. .School  Supplies. 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co.     Dealers  in 

A.L,rv  tex;tc  books 


Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED. 


C.   W.  VAXES  Bl  CO. 


-WILMINGTON,  N.  C 
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N.Y.)  The  Golden-Rod  Books,  for  the 
lower  classes,  are  well  printed,  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  tasteful!}-  bound, 
presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
The  reading  matter  is  good  in  all;  but 
we  like  best  the  Ballads  and  Tales.  Prob- 
ably no  better  selection  of  these  popular 
old  ballads  and  legends,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  every  child,  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  schools.  Every  child  of 
the  third  or  fourth  grade  will,  we  think, 
be  delighted  with  this  book. 

The  books  of  the  Standard  Literature 
Series  of  two  kinds  ;  unabridged  selec- 
tions from  standard  authors,  and  great 
novels  abridged  and  annotated  for 
school  reading.  The  purpose  of  the 
abridgement  has  been  to  bring  these 
great  masterpieces  of  fiction  within  such 
limits  as  will  permit  their  being  read  by 
child  of  the  grammar  grades  in  a  reason- 
able time,  by  leaving  out  the  more  tedi- 
ous parts  of  the  story  and  such  allusions 
as  are  unsuited  to  the  children,  and  yet 
leave  the  story  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  with  all  the  plot  intact.  The 
work  seems  to  have  been  well  done. 

Some  of  the  books,  like  Victor  Hugo's 
Ninety-three  and  Bulwer-Lytton's  Har- 
old, presents  unsurpassed  pictures  of 
great  historic  events. 

The  selections  have  all  been  well  made. 
The  printing,  paper  and  binding  are 
good,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  any 
school  can  afford  to  own  a  full  set  for 
its  library — and  every  class  may  be  sup- 
plied with  reading  matter  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  old  Readers  at  a  fraction 
of  their  cost.  The  single  numbers  aver- 
age 130  pages,  the  double  numbers  170 
pages.  (Paper,  12J-2  andzocents;  cloth, 
20  and  30  cents  )  See  advertisement  on 
second  page  of  this  journal. 


THE   rOLU'^BlAN   CYCLOPEDIA 


H.  H.  CART  LAND, 

MERCHANT  TAII^OR, 

And  Dealer  ^"  , 

Fine  Cloths,  Cassfuiers 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 
OF  ALL  KINDS. 

106  S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


36  VOLUMES 


7,600  ILLUSTRATIONS 


29,600  PAGES 


The  largest  American  Cyclopedia. 

I'ronounces  all  Titles. 

Volumes  of  Handy  Size. 

Furnishes  the  Largest  and  Latest  IMaps. 


Includes  an  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Information  Right  iJown  to  Date. 
You  can  keep  Up  to  the  Times  by  adding  an 
Annual  each  j-ear. 


No  other  CyclopeHii  even  pretends  to  claim  these  features,  but  don't  you 
think  they  are  pretty  important?  It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  that  is  fit  to  be  put 
in  a  public  school,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  combinalion 
of  dictionary  with  cyclopedia  and  because  it  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every 
word;  the  latter  feature  alone  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  The 
Columbian.     It  is 

Thorouhly  American 

giving  more  space  to  the  treatment  of  all  American  interests  than  any  other 
cyclopedia  published  and  devotes  more  space  to  United  States  affairs  than 
All  the  other  Cyclopedias  Combined.  We  do  not  depend  on  a  few  patched 
pages  to  justify  our  claim  that  The  Columbian  furnishes 

The  Latest  Information  on  all  Subjects. 

but  treats  everything  fully  and  intelligently.     Notice  a  few  illustrations  below: 


The  Venezuelan  Dispute.  Full  history  of  the 
trouble,  with  several  maps,  biographies, 
portraits  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission, 
extracts  from  diplomatic  correspondence, 
etc. 

Scientific  Discoveries.  Argon:  four'een-page 
illustrated  article  on  its  discovery.  X- 
rays,  eige teen -page  illustrated  article, 
also  ai  tides  on  An ti- toxin e,  Acetylene 
Gas.  Electro  Artogr.Hph.Ttsla's  Oscilalor, 
Nanseu's  Artie  Kxplorations,  etc. 


American  Affairs.  Recent  events  of  import- 
ance fully  recorded,  such  as  full  synopsis 
of  new  constitutions  in  New  York.  South 
Carolina  Utah,  etc.,  besides  over  300  pnges 
devoted  to  the  transactions  of  Congress, 
the  political,  industrial,  financial,  re- 
ligious, and  other  affairs,  profusely  illu- 
strated 

Foreign  Affairs.  Cuban  Revolt.  Armenian 
Massacres,  South  African  troubles,  and 
the  history  of  every  country  brought 
down  to  date. 


Approved  by  the  Best  Judges. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.. 
AT  HALF  PRICE. 

All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  and 
exchanged.  School  and  Law  Books  a 
specialty.  New  books  at  publishers' 
prices.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

SOUTHERN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

127-129  Fayetteville  Street, 

Phones  253  B  and  225  C.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


FRANCIS  A.  MARCH.  Jr..  One  of  the  Edit= 
ors  (Department  of  Etymology)  Standi 
ard  Dictionary. 

Have  found  it  in  all  cases  quite  as  thorough, 
more  concise,  and  with  its  statistical  infor- 
mation brought  up  to  a  later  date. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN.   Lincoln. 

Nebraska. 

The  Columbt.an  is  very  complete  and  its 
use  effects  a  greit  saving  of  time,  while  the 
Annual  is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who 
desires  to  preserve  a  permanent  record  of 
contemporaneous  events.  I  heartily  commend 
both  The  Cylopedia  and  The  Annual. 

J.  C.  ELLINGTON,    State   Librarian.    Raleigh. 

N.  C. 
We  have  had  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia 
in  our  State  Library  for  about  one  year 
Having  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
test  its  value,  we  unhesitatingly  prononnceit 
one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  works  of 
reference  in  the  Library. 

W.  L.  POTEAT.  A.  M.,  Curate  of  Library 
and  Prof,  of  Biology.  Wake  Forest  Col= 
lege.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

'I    have    to-day    ordered    The    Columbian 
I  Cyclopedia  for  our  college  library      It  is  in 
several  respects  the  most  useful  work  of  the 
j  kind  I  have  examined. 

I  HORACE    HOOD,    Editor    Hontgoniery  Jour= 

nal.  Hontgomery,  Ala. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  prevailing  on  me  to 

subscribe  for  The  Columbian  Cylopedia.     I 

I  had  the  Britannica  and  I  had  grave  doubts  as 

;  to  whether  1  should  take  The  I  olumbian.  but 

i  since  receiving  The  Coi  umbian  and  compar- 

'  ing    the  two    sets.   I    must    admit    that    The 

Columbian  is  by  far  the  more  valuable,  and 

contains  information  that  have  never  found  iu 


any  Encyclopedia.  My  daughters  have  found 
it  invaluable  and  almost  indispensiable  in  their 
literarv  work  and  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  volume  as  reference  books.  The  Annuals 
are  indispensiable  in  every  well-regulated 
newspaper  office. 

W.  N.  SHEATS.  State  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction. 

I  have  used  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia 
for  over  a  year  and  regard  it  as  the  freshest 
and  most  practical  of  all  the  Encyclopedias 
for  ordinary  use.  It  is  concise,  having  ex- 
punged much  of  the  worthless  matter  usually 
found  in  such  works,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  full. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library  and  on 
the  shelf  of  every  professional  man,  or  persons 
making  any  pretensions  in  literature. 

B.  W.  SPILHAN,  Pastor  Baptist  Church, 
Kingston,  N.  C. 
I  have  used  for  some  time  The  Columbian 
Cyclopedia  and  Johnson's  New  Universal 
Cyclopedia.  The  Columbian  is  the  best  refer- 
ence Cyclopedia  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does 
me  service  often  where  Johnsons  fails.  I 
purchased  The  Columbian  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus,  late  President 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
nf  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  of  Rev.  w.  L  Pickard, 
D.  D..  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church, 
Louisville.  Ky.  Dr.  Pickard  prono.inced  it 
the  best  reference  Cyclopedia  within  bis 
knowledge. 

JAMES  K.  POWERS.    A.  M..   President  Ala- 
bama State  Normal   College. 

I  am  de'ighted  with  the  books.  They  more 
than  fulfil  every  promise  made  in  their  be- 
half. 

These   are  but    samples    of   hundreds    of   en- 
dorsements from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


QARRETSON,  COX  &  CO.,   Publishers,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


For  full  descriptive  circulars  and 
terras  rend  to  our  Southern  Agents. 


THE  COLUMBIA  BOOK  CO, 


81  Whitehall  St. 
Atlanta,  Qa. 
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WE  PRINT  FOR. 


All  the  People. 

BOOK-BINDINC 

*'"'       BLANK  BOOKS 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Observer  Printing  House, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

S£  JOB  PRIflTING 


WANTED. 

;  Agents  for  the 

HARRIS'  STEAM  DYE  WORKS, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

j  Suits  Cleaned,  7sc  ;  Cleaned  and  Dyed,  $i  so. 

Samples  Dyed  Free. 

Address, 

HARRIS'  STEAH  DYE  WORKS, 

Cash  paid  for  old  clothes  R.\LEIGH,  N.  C. 

or  taken  in  payment  for  work. 

[mention  this  paper.] 


of  any  kind  send  to 

C.  F.  THOMAS, 

105  East  Sycamore  Street, 

aREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Facilities  for  doing  Book  and  Pamphlet 

work  quickly  and  in  best  style. 

School  and  Mercantile  printing  a  specialtv- 


CREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 


Liquid  Slating, 


Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 


Blackboard  Eraser, 


Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 


Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 


Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 


Vertical  Writing  Books 


and  Tablets. 


Laura  L.  Brockmann 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann 


Pianist. 
Violinist. 


RALEIGH  STATIONERY  CO. 

MANUFACTURING   STATIONERS, 

131  FayettevilleSt.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  next  time  j^on  want  printing  done  try 

NASH   BROS. 

...GOLDSBORO,  N.   C. 

We  pay  special  attention  to  School  Cata- 
logues,  Programmes,  Reports.  Circulars,  etc. 

We  have  patrons  among  the  schools  and 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

For  quality  and  price  our  work  cannot  be 
equalled. 

NASH   BROS. 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 


Jos.  J.  stone... 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 

^^^Job  Printer. 

^    "w^     "w     "WW — -WW    ^ 

SCHOOL  PRIiNTIlSC  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 
Engraved  Visiting  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 


flloses'  Phonie  l^eadep 

\  Is  the  best  book  for  beginners.     Endorsed  by   leading  educators   in  all  parts  of  the  United 

States.    National  method.     Makes  learning  to  read  easy.     Used  in  the 

most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  Sent  on  Receipt  of  25  Cents. 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &c.,  receive  special  attention. 
SEND  ORDERS  BY  MAIL.  ■— * 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


? 

POMONA,  N.  C. 

Near  Greensboro. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in  the 
Soutn. 

Healthy  Stock,True to  Name. 

Native  and  foreign  fruit  and  nut  trees.      Up 

with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits 

of  merit  as  well  as  the  old 

Standard  sorts. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Apple  and  Peach   trees  for  market  orchards, 

Japanese  Pears,  Plums   Chestnuts,  &c  , 

Green  House  plants,  and  cut 

flowers,  and  funeral 

designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN    FLORIST 

Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  -How  to 

Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard. 

Address, 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


The  Cape  Fear  and 

Yadkin  Valley  Railway. 

THE  NEW  SHORT  LINE 

Uniting  WILMINGTON  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  MT.  AIRY  at  the  Base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Hountains 

BY  A  SOLID  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE, 

Traversing  the  Trucking,  Lumber,  Tar,  Pitch,  Turpentine,  Rosin,  Cotton,  Coal, 
lron=Ore,  Brown=Stone,  Hardwood,  Tobacco  and  Granite 

Of  South-Eastern, Middle  and  North-NYestern  North  Carolina,  offers  to  all  classes  of  passengers 

quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  trains,  and  by  permitting  travel  on  its  Freight 

Trains,  with  Convenient  Schedules,  enables  all  Commercial 

Travelers  to  reach  all  important  points. 


Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western  Cities.    Prompt  and 

courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and  other  information. 

Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  all 


JVIAIXUFA^CTUieiilVO    I5I»fTEJI«E»I«ISEJS. 


A  LIBERAL  PATRONAGE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 


J.  W.  FRY, 

Gen.  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JAS.  KYLE.  Traveling  Ft. 


W.  E.  KYLE, 

Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agent.  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Pass,  .\gent,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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FOR... 

of  the  best  quality  at  reasonable  rates  go  to 

ALDERMAN. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


To  Teachers: 

If  you  desire  to  advance  in  youi 
profession;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  Ihe  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 

The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 

Send  for  particulars.     Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK. 


) 
CHICAGO. 


WHEHE  TO  BUY  BOOKS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  oldest  book  house  in  the  State,  and  uiho  eafpy  the   lapgest  stcek   of 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY 

in  the  State,  mill  fill  youf  opdens  ppotnpfy,  eafcfully  and  at  publishers' 
pfiees.     Hgents  fot<  Eastman's  Kodaeks  and  supplies. 

flUFHED  wmmflivis  &  co. 


Quality,  not  Quantity.  Value,  not  Cheapness. 

fl  Dpy  Goods  Stope  fof  Iiadies  Only. 
The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina. 

Samples  on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

A.  B.  STRONACH. 

Dry  Goods,   Hotions,  Cloaks  and  Shoes, 

215  Kayetteville  Street,  RALFIGH.  N    C. 


ANY  TEACHER 


Can  Have  the  Cheapest  Supplementary  Reading  by  Sending  for  25  Copies  of  THE    YOUNG 
IDEA  at  THREE  CENTS  APIECE. 

Five  copies  for  4  cents  apiece.  Fifteen  copies  for  3V3  cents  apiece. 


Everj-  stor^-  is  Instructive.     Every  Insiructive  Article  is  a  story.     The  Habits   and  Dress  of 

Foreign  Countries.     Their  Birds.  Animals,    Fishes  and  Plants.     Illustrated 

with  descriptive  talks.     No  dull  matter  printed. 

Try  it.  Teachers. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY   LESSONS, 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping. 

Clear,  concise,  correct.    Used  in  nearly  every 
State.    6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 
Seventh     Kdition     Now     Keady, 
A  TEN  WEEKS'  COURSE 
will  impart  more  and  clearer  information  on 
this  very  important  subject,  than  is  usu- 
ally given  in  double  the  time.    This 
makes  it  practicable  for  every 
student  to  take  the  course. 
Price  of  Bouk  $1.    A  Set  of  Blank  Books  40c. 

Delivered  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Address 

GEO.  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
CHARLES  J.  PARKER.  Manager. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers.    Recommends 
teachers  to  schools  and  families 

Deals  in  all  kinds  of  school  furniture,  supplies 
and  apparatus. 

We  can  save  you  Time,  Trouble  and  Honey. 

Correspondence  Invited. 


22  Pemberton  Square, 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  earn  money  better  write  us. 


Boston.  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Departments:    Medicine,  Dentistry.  Pharmacy. 

A  Three  Year  Graded  Course.    New  Buildings.    Fifty-One  Professors  and  Instructom. 
Terms  Moderate.    Address 


J.    AI^T^ISOIV    HODGtCS, 


13.,   F»rootor. 


The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing, 

Genuine  Vertical         Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality. 

•  Adopted  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass..  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundredi  of 
i  otber  prominent  cities  and  towns. 

I  Thompson's  Drawling. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited   to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind.    Te«eli«r*« 
I  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system. 

j  Just  adopted  In  San  Francisco,  California. 

I  Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &   CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

e.  E.  Smith  Southern  .\gent,  39  South  Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


ncies-several   times  as  many  vacancies  ^^  "^".I'rRANTEES  positloni 
members.-  several  plans;  two  plans  give  free  reg,srat,o,uo^^^^^ 


Over  4,000  vacan 

;mbers.    Several  plans:  two  plans  give  n^t  .^e,..j.."v f-vT, -,,_„„  j_„ 

ID  cents  pays  for  book,  containing  plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  aay 


employers -for  recommending  teachers.  ,=..  o,,or.ii 

SOUTHERN  TE.CHERS'  BUREAU,  I  R^v.  D».  O.  M    SuTTON,  V  w.,  1  SUTTON  TEACHEBS    B     »E»U.^_^^^^_  ^^ 

9.  W.  Cor.  .Miiin  i  3d  Sis  ,  l.uuUviUe,  Ky.  I         paH.ID!»T  ami  man.oeb.        I  J?"  "  "  -  ,  •     j„y^  a«CM. 

Nortkeyn  vacancies  Chicago  office.  Soulhern  vacancies  Louxsmlle  office.    One  fee  retnslert  m  oom  j, 


so 
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The  University  W^^ 


of  North  Carolina. 
47  Teachers,  413  Students, 

^Summer  School  158), 

Total  549,  Board  $8.00  a  month, 

3  Brief  Courses,  3   Full  Courses, 

Law  and  Medical  Schools  i 

and  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Graduate    Courses     open    to    WonJeu, 

Summer   School  for  Teachers, 

Scholarships  and  Loans 

for  the  Needy. 

Address 

PRESIDENT  ALDERIVI/VN. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HECHANIC  ARTS, 

WILL  OPEN  SEPT.  pth,  1897. 

Thorough  academic,  scientific  and   technical 

courses     E.'tperienced  Specialists 

in  every  department. 

Expenses  per  Session,  including  Board  : 

For  County  Students,       ...       $  93.00 

For  all  Other  Students,       ...        123.00 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to 

ALEXANDER  Q.  HOLLADAY,  LL.  D., 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  President. 

A.  8t  JVI.  College, 

(For  Colored  Race.) 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Three  weeks  course  Summer  School  beginning 
July  27th,  i>^97.  Thoroughly  competent  Facul- 
ty. Best  opportunity  ever  presented  to  colored 
teachers  of  the  State.  Total  expenses  $1000. 
Regular  term  begins  October  4.  1897.  Two 
courses  for  males  and  oue  for  females  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B  S. 

Each   county  eutitled   to  one  or  more  free 
tuition  students. 

For  catalogue  or  further  information  address 
PRKS.  JJUDLEY,  A.  &  -M    College, 
A-ug-  I.  3t.  Greensboro,  N.X. 


Whitsett  Institute. 


Literary,  Business  and  Normal  Courses. 
14th  year.  Over  200  Students  in  all  Depart- 
ments last  year.  Location  combines  health, 
convenience  and  beauty.  25  Scholarships.  For 
Catalogue,  Reference  Book,  &c.,  address 

W.  T.   WHITSETT,   Ph.   D., 

•WHITSETT.  N.  C. 


H  6rcat  Offer! 


m 


FIREFLY 
BICYCLES 

;897  MODELS-$IOO. 


GIVEN    FREE   TO... 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS 


The  Voice  has  made  an  offer  to  its  readers  that  has  taken 
everybody  by  surprise  because  of  its  magnitude  and 
unparalleled  liberality.  No  periodical,  not  even  The 
Voice  itself,  ever  before  made  sucli  au  offer.  ^Vhat  is  it  ? 
Just  this :  TnE  Voice  actuahy  offers:  1.  To  give  the  ele- 
gant  1897  l'"irefly  Bicycle,  rej^ular  catalog  price 
SilOO,  FKICE  to  any  person  who  sends  only  50  new 
subscription 8  for  The  Voice  at  the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
peryear.  2.  To  give  to  every  uew  subscriber  nny  one  of 
three  valuable  boolcs  free  of  all  cost.  3.  To  give  in  addition 
'o  the  bicycles  355  cash  prizes  to  the  club-getters  wlio  send  in  the  largest  lists  of  new  sub- 
:;?riptions  under  this  offer.  The  importance  of  this  offer  i-;  apparent  when  one  remembers  that 
l;ist  year  The  Voice  gave  the  189(5  Firefly  bicycle  for  150  new  subscriplions  and  without  any 
.ash  prizes.  3Iany  weieglad  tlien  of  i  he  opportunity  to  secure  the  wheel  without  cost,  and  all 
who  earned  it  were  delighted  witii  it  The  1897  Firefly  is  in  evtry  way  a  better  wheel, 
"Ut  it  is  given  for  only  50  new  subscriptiony,  instead  of  150.  and  those  who  earn  it  will  also 
Jiave  a  chance  to  win  a  cash  prize  in  addition.  The  Firefly  is  a  perfect  high-grade 
wheel.    Au  illustrated  catalog  with  full  specifications  will  be  sent  on  application. 


$10,000 


GIVEN  TO  355  CASH- 
PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  AD- 
DITION ILTH^BICYCLES 


1st  UKAND 

PRIZE 

. 

2(1 

bfc 

. 

3d 

a 

. 

Two  Prizes  of 

S500  each 

Ten        "          " 

- 

100      " 

Forty    " 

■ 

35      " 

One  Hundred  Prizes  of 

10      " 

Two  Hundred 

"        •'    . 

r>    " 

I 


$3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

5,000 


*  These  amounts  .^^e  based  on  an    Tnt  a  I    Q  t^  (>    Pri^OC    ^If)    ftftrt^ 
aggregate onOO.OOOsubsmptious     I  Ulol    OOxi    Fll^Cd    ^lUgUUW 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 
DON'T  MISS  IT. 


Every  man,  woman,  boy, 
and  girl  who  sees  tliis  an- 
nouncement should  at 
once  plau  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  offer. 
Other  offers  of  bicy  cleshave  been  made  elsewhere, 
but  none  that  requires  so  little  work  or  offers  so 
large  returns.  Just  think  of  it !  A  handsomeup- 
to-date  Ifi'JT  bicycle  will  be  given  FREE  to  every- 
body wlio sends  only  50  new  subscriplions  for  The 
Voice— not  150  as  last  year,  but  only  ono  third  as  many!  Furthermore  there  is  I  he  chance 
of  winning  a  cash  prize.  We  have  jilanued  ibis  great  offer  of  Firefly  bicycles  and  cash  prizes 
with  the  definite  purpose  and  the  tlionmgh  expectation  of  securin  ,  by  means  of  it.  100,000 
11.  .v  subscriptions  for  The  Voice.  If  our  readers  know  a  good  thing  when  tliey  see  it,  and 
appreciate  a  great  opportunity  when  it  is  presented,  our  purpose  and  exp«ctat!on  wilt  be  fully 
r.-*alized.  If  more  tlian  100,000  new  subscriptions  are  secured  the  prizes  will  be  increased  pro- 
portionately. If  less,  they  will  be  reduced  proportions tely.  Remember  the  cash  prizes  are 
extra,  in  addition  to  the  bicj'cles.  The  same  50  new  *'  Voice  '*  subscriptions  will  count 
both  on  the  bicycle  and  in  the  cash  prize  contest. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  con- 
test ii  (he  fact  that  every  person 
who  goes  into  it  may  do  so  with  the 
certainty  of  winning  a  reward  for 
his  or  her  labor.  ASlOO  Firefly  bi- 
cycle is  to  be  given,  not  to 
one  person  only,  but  to 
every  person  who  sends 
us  50  new  Voice  subscrip- 
tions, and  two  Firefly 
bicycb-s  will  be  given  to 
the  same  person  if  100  new  subscriptions  are  secured,  three  bicycles  if  150  new  subscriptions 
are  secured,  and  so  on,  a  bicycle  for  every  50  new^  subscriptions,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  subscriptions  are  counted  toward  a  cash  prize  I  How  can  you  let  such  a  glorious 
chance  slip  ?    Send  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  VOICE,  Bicycle  Department,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York 


ALL  MAY  COMPETE 
EVERYBODY  CAN  WIN. 
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The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Offers  the  young  women  of  the  State  thorough  professional,  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education. 
Annual  expenses  $90  to  J130.  Faculty  of  25  members.  More  than  400  regular  students.  Practice  school  of  126  pupils 
for  teachers.  More  than  1,200  matriculates  representing  every  county  in  the  State  except  three.  Correspondence  in- 
vited from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers.  To  secure  board  in  dormitories  all  free-tuilion  applications  must 
be  made  before  August  ist.     For  catalogue  and  information,  address  President  Charles  D.  Mclver. 


00 


o 


rMM 


00 


FOR    COMMON   SCHOOLS. 


The  Beginner's  American  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery,  author  of  "The  Leading  Facts  of  History"  Series. 
Cloth,  234  pages,  with  Maps,  Illustrations,  etc.     For  introduction,  60  cents. 

History  of  Our  Country,  by  Osc.\r  H.  Cooper,  recently  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  (Tex).;  Harry  F. 
Estill,  Professor  in  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute,  (Tex),  and  Leonard  Lemmon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sherman,  (Tex).  Cloth,  441  pages,  with  many  Maps  and  Illustrations.  North  Corolina  supplement  by  E.  A.  Alderman, 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     For  introduction,  Ji.oo. 

Complete  Geography,  by  Alex.  Everett  Frye.  With  North  Carolina  Supplement  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School,  Greeusboro,  N.  C.  Large  Quarto,  Cloth,  196  pages.  Profusely  Illustrated.  For  Introduc- 
tion, I1.25. 

Primary  Geography,  by  Alex.  Everett  Frye.  Small  Quarto,  Cloth,  127  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Foi 
introduction,  60  cents. 

A  Number  Primer,  for  the  youngest  pupils,  by  Mary  A.  Bacon,  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
Milledgeville,  Ga.     Cloth,  72  pages.     For  introduction,  20  cents. 

Four  Years  in  Number 

introduction,  40  ceuts. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  to  any  address, 


An  Inductive   Arithmetic  for  children,   by  Mary  A.   Bacon.      Cloth  273  pages.      For 
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THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  RALEIGH 

OOarOl^iK*:^  IS,   10,   so,   SI   and  SS. 


Will  be  Worth  More  Than  a  Month's  Teaching  to  any  School  Child. 


For  teachers  and  pupils  that  have  j(;jTer  seen  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  visit  to  Raleigh  at  this  time  is  worth  a 

year's  study  at  school.  k 

This  is  the  time  aud  place  to  learu ^itfe thing  of  the  resources,  history  and  institutions  of  North  Carolina. 
Here  will  be  gathered  the  product; "of  our  state  from  the  Land  of  the  Sky  to  the  deep  Atlantic. 
Every  year  more  and  more  schools  «re  taking  the  advantage  of 


The  State  pair  as  a  means  of  Edacation. 


It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  all  the  schools  in  Raleigh  to  give  holiday  at  this  time,  and  lately  schools  from  a 

distance  have  begun  to  suspend  for  the  State  Fair. 
And  others  that  do  not  suspend  encourage  their  pupils  to  go.  and  children  that  are  at  the  Fair  are  not  counted 

absent. 


BUT  TEACHERS  AS  WELL  AS  PUPILS  SHOULD  COME. 


Xhe     Educatiorial     Department 

Will  be  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers  and  school  oflBcers.     It  will  contain 
Specimens  of  Work  done  by  children. 
School  Supplies  and  apparatus. 
Text=Books. 
Course  of  Study,  catalogues  of  libraries  and  aids  for  teachers. 


Special  attention  will  be  given  to  this  department.     It  will  be  in  charge  of  teachers,  men  and  women 

who  know  their  business. 


It  uiould  pay  most  schools  in  floPth  CaPolina  to  send  their  teaeheirs  to 

the  Faif. 

SPECIAL  TRAINS  WILL  BE  RUN.  LOW  RAILROAD  RATES. 
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COME  LET  US  LIVE  WITH  OUR  CHILDREN 


Play  is  the  highest  phase  of  child  develop- 
ment ;  for  it  is  self-active  representation  of  the 
inner  life  and  thought. 


To  be  wise  is  the  highest  aim  of  man,  is  the 
most  exalted  achievement  of  human  self-deter- 
mination. 


The  child,  the  boy,  man,  indeed,  should 
know  no  other  endeavor  but  to  be  at  every  stage 
of  development  wholly  what  this  stage  calls  for. 


Even  as  the  child,  every  human  being  should  be 
viewed  and  trusted  as  a  necessary,  essential  mem- 
ber of  humanity;  and  therefore,  parents  are,  as 
guardians,  responsible  to  God,  to  the  child  and 
to  humanity. 


God  creates  and  works  productively  in  unin- 
terrupted continuity.  *  *  *  Qod  created 
man  in  his  own  image;   therefore,   man   should 


create  and  bring  forth  like  God 


Education  should  lead  and  guide  man  to 
clearness  concerning  himself  and  in  himself,  to 
peace  with  nature,  and  to  unity  with  God; hence, 
it  should  lift  him  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and 
of  mankind,  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  pure  and  holy  life  to  which 
such  knowledge  leads. 


The  educator,  the  teacher,  should  make  the 
individual  and  particular  general,  the  general 
particular  and  individual,  and  elucidate  both  in 
life;  he  should  make  the  external  internal,  and 
the  internal  external,  and  indicate  the  necessary 
unity  of  both;  he  should  consider  the  finite  in 
the  light  of  the  infinite,  and  the  infinite  in  the 
light  of  the  finite,  and  harmonize  both  in  life: 
he  should   see  and   perceive  the   divine   essence 
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The  Discoverer  of  the  Kindergarten. 


in  whatever  is  human,  trace  the  nature  of  man  to 
God,  and  seek  to  exhibit  both  united  in  life. 


God  neither  ingrafts  nor  inoculates.  He  de- 
velops the  most  tri^ial  and  imperfect  things  in 
continuously  ascending  series  and  in  accordance 
with  eternal  self-grounded  and  self-developing 
laws.  And  God-likeness  is  and  ought  to  be 
rnan's  highest  aim  in  thought  and  deed,  espe- 
cially when  he  stands  in  the  fatherly  relation  to 
his  children,  as  God  does  to  man. 


Man,  as  a  child,  resembles  the  flower  on  the 
plant,  the  blosssom  on  the  tree;  as  these  are  in 
relation  to  the  tree,  so  is  the  child  in  relation  to 
humanity —  a  young  bud.  a  fresh  blossom;  and 
as  such,  bears,  includes  and  proclaims  the  cease- 
less reappearance  of  new  human  life. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Every  public  school  in  North  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found 
in  text-books.  More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more 
about  the  great  men  of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is 
usually  regarded  by  the  child  as  work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation; 
and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world  to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a 
broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly 
settled  districts.  In  such  schools,  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from 
books,  and  there  are  no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have 
wished  to  provide  libraries  for  their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so: 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and 
throw  down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to 
read,  and  many  allusions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third:  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the 
neighborhood  or  the  teacher  to  buy  it 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The 
plan  in  this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proven  so  tiresome  to 
young  readers,  but  to  leave  a  complete  story  in  the  exact  language  of  the  author,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the 
limited  time  of  a  school  term;  (2)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character 
and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add  notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he  reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed 
volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can  afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should 
not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and  carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where 
she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and  thus  add  to  her  own  value  and 
popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  so  far  are  as  follows: 

In  United  States  History:  The  Spy  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.;  The  Pilot  and  the  Deerslayer  by  Cooper, 
and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  by  Kennedy,  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.). 

In  English  History:  Rob  Roy  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c),  and  Kenil worth  by  Scott,  and  Harold  by  Bulwer, 
(each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c),  Ivanhoe  by  Scott  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.). 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three  by  Victor  Hugo  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra  by  Irving,  and  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  by  Dana 
(each,  paper  12  Jc,  cloth  20c.) 

For  Higher  English  :  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennvson ;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  other  Poems, 
Byron;  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving,  (each,  paper  Uic,  cloth,  20e.),  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Ivanhoe,  Scott,  (paper, 
30c.,  cloth,  30c.)  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow,  Knickerbocker  Stories,  by  Irving,  and  "Poems  of  Knightly  Adven- 
ture." (This  includes:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lvnette,"  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Macaulay's  "Hora- 
tius,"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustnni''),  (each,  paper  12Jc.,  cloth  20c.). 

EoK  Elementary  Classes  :  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Travels  by  Swift; 
A  Wonder  Book,  Twice  Told  Tales  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  by  Hawthorne  (each,  paper  12k.,  cloth  20c.), 
Little  Nell,  by  Dickens,  Robinson  Crusoe,  (Illustrated)  paper  Uic,  cloth  20c.). 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  the  full  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $2.40,  bound  in  paper;  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  §4.00. 

The  Golden-Rod  Books 

Contain  choice  children's  literature,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded 
to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.  Illustrated. 
These  are  the  titles- 

L     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

n.     Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  15  cents. 

III.  Fairy  Life 128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads   and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

On  these  and  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  special  discounts  to  schools  and  dealers. 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43.47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  agricultural  college  of  Minnesota  now 
gives  instruction  to  girls  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, dairying,  etc. 


Thos.  L.  Brown,  professor  of  horticulture  and 
general  manager  of  the  grounds  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  has  recently  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Many  familes  in  the  townships  adjoining  Mt. 
Airy  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  their  part 
of  the  local  school  tax  and  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Mt.  Airy  schools.  The  two  townships 
composing  the  town  of  Mt.  Airy  voted  the  local 
tax  on  August  10,  and  the  town  now  has  good 
public  schools. 


A  good  ungraded  school  with  a  good  teacher 
in  love  with  learning — especially  if  it  be  near  a 
stream,  not  far  from  the  woods,  and  the  teacher 
be  on  speaking  terms  with  nature — is  an  ideal 
place  for  the  early  years  of  school  life.  The 
graded  school  of  the  city  is  a  necessity  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  of  course  a  very  good  thing,  but  in 
it  the  average  pupil  is  usually  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  his  country  cousin  under  a 
good  teacher. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


At  the  approaching  Thanksgiving  season 
North  Carolina  should  give  thanks  not  only  for 
abundant  harvests  and  other  material  blessings, 
but  also  for  that  all  her  schools,  high  and  low, 


public,  private  and  denominational,  are  filled  to 
overflowing  with  earnest  students,  eager  for  the 
light  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  training  and 
the  grace  of  culture.  This  means  much  more  for 
us  as  a  people  than  do  acres  of  golden  grain  or 
whitening  fields  of  cotton.  For  a  state  becomes 
great  only  through  the  right  education  of  all  its 
people. 


The  Out-door  Lesson  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  in  which  Miss  Slater  tells  the  story  of 
an  actual  lesson  with  her  children,  is  well  worth 
study.  Children  always  find  the  study  of  insects 
very  interesting,  and  no  department  of  nature 
study  is  of  more  practical  value.  We  remember 
the  great  interest  shown  in  this  subject  shown 
by  a  class  of  children  in  the  third  grade  of  the 
Asheville  schools  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  valu- 
able training  in  careful  observation  which  came 
from  the  study.  These  lessons  are  especially  valu- 
able for  children  in  the  country  schools. 


The  portrait  of  Horace  Mann,  on  the  first  page 
of  the  October  Journal  of  Educatio.v,  was  pub- 
lished through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston,  who  pubhsh  in  five  volumes 
the  most  complete  hfe  of  Horace  Mann,  includ- 
ing a  collection  of  his  letters,'  reports  and  ad- 
dresses. Many  of  these  last  are  full  of  interest 
to-day;  and  much  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  a  half 
century  ago  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  North 
CaroHna  and  the  South.  Well  would  it  be  for 
us  if  many  of  our  teachers  and  statesmen  would 
read  these  addresses  and  reports  until  they  be- 
came filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  "great  educa- 
tional statesman." 


The  Journal  of  Education  endorses  a  circular 
recently  issued  by  Supt.Mebane  warningdistrict 
committemen  and  other  school  of^cers  against 
spending  the  school  fund  for  high-priced,  but 
useless  charts  sold  by  traveling  agents.     This  is 
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an  ever-recurring  evil.  Afew  years  ago,  one 
company  took  from  this  state  about  $50,000  of 
the  scant  school  fund.  In  one  county  $1,100  of 
these  warrants  were  discounted  by  a  local  broker 
at  $800.  The  charts  sold  were  worthless  for  use 
in  the  schools.  No  committee  should  let  a  dol- 
lar of  the  small  fund  committed  to  its  care  be 
spent  in  this  way.  Charts  and  other  apparatus 
of  the  proper  kind  are  useful  and  necessary;  but 
they  should  be  bought  with  discretion. 


On  October  20,  the  L^niversity  of  North 
Carolina  had  enrolled  464  students,  two  more 
than  the  largest  number  enrolled  in  any  previ- 
ous year  of  its  history,  and  it  is  expected  the  en- 
rolment will  reach  500  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  This  does  not  include  the  185  students 
of  the  summer  school.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  from  North  Carolina;  100  of 
them  are  working  their  way  through  college.  No 
other  American  university  has  so  large  a  number 
of  its  students  from  its  own  state.  The  five 
women  in  attendance  are  reported  as  doing  a 
high  quality  of  work.  The  school  of  pharmacy 
has  14  students. 

If  our  public  school  system  can  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  one  or  more  good  high  schools 
in  each  county,  where  boys  may  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  college;  and  if  the  state  and  private  in- 
dividuals will  only  do  their  full  duty  in  provid- 
ing for  the  needed  buildings  and  endowments 
for  the  university,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  thousand  or  more  of  North  Carolina  youth  will 
seek  instruction  and  culture  in  its  halls  each 
year. 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Supt.  Mebane  has 
written  the  following  letter,  with  the  spirit  of 
which  most  people  who  have  children  to  educate 
in  the  public  schools  or  who  pay  a  school  tax 
will  agree.  It  only  seems  strange  there  should 
have  been  any  occasion  for  writing  the  letter. 
No  one  should  be  recognized  as  a  teacher  whose 
character  is  not  above  suspicion  or  who  engages 
in  any  business  which  degrades  him  in  the  es- 


timation of  the  better  people  of  his  community. 
"A  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
and  sehing  of  spirituous  liquors  has  no  business 
in  the  school  room  to  form  and  mould  the  char- 
acters of  our  boys  and  girls.  Such  a  man  is  not 
likely  to  carry  out  section  i,  chapter  169,  laws  of 
1891.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  tell  his  pupils 
that  the  business  was  destroying  not  only  the 
bodies,  but  also  souls  of  men.  No,  sir;  do  not 
grant  a  certificate  to  any  such  man." 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro  has  enrolled  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  session  about  415  young  women. 
This  is  a  larger  number  than  had  been  enrolled 
lieforc  Christmas  in  any  previous  year,  and  the 
number  present  is  larger  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  The  new  students  are 
said  to  be  better  prepared  than  in  prvious  years. 
All  these  young  women  are  from  North  Caro- 
lina. They  represent  every  part  of  the  state  and 
every  grade  of  society.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  number  of  young  women  to  be  found  in 
any  Southern  college,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  earnest  body  of  students  any- 
where. Ten  young  women,  representing  every 
class  that  has  been  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion, are  doing  graduate  work.  Eight  or  nine 
are  doing  advanced  work  in  pedagogics,  while 
others  are  doing  graduate  work  in  Eneglish  or 
science.  The  practice  school  has  about  185 
pupils. 

Like  all  other  schools  in  North  Carolina,  this 
schoool  is  attempting  to  do  a  maximum  of  work 
with  a  minimum  of  equipment  and  funds.  There 
is  great  need  of  more  room  and  more  money  for 
libraries,  laboratories  and  other  equipment,  and 
to  employ  additional  teaching  force;  the  state 
depends  on  this  school  not  only  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  young  woman,  but  also  for  the  train 
ing  of  teachers  for  the  public  and  private  schools. 
The  yearly  demand  for  teachers  is  more  than 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  college  can  sup- 
ply. It  will  be  good  economy  for  the  people  of 
the  state  to  see  to  it  that  the  supply  of  trained 
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teachers   shall    more   nearly   equal,  the   demand,  young  gentlemen,  to  make  our  alma  mater  such 

and  that  opportunity  for  more  thorough  train-  a  place  as  this?     I  now  give  you  this  sentiment: 

ing  be  given  those  students  already  in  the  col-  "  'Our  Alma  Mater — Unceasing  growth   and 

lege.     Many  a  school  attempting  no  more  than  honor    and    usefulness  to  her    throughout    the 

this  has  ten  times  the  material  support  this  has.  years.'  " 


The  Ideal  Spirit  of  the  University. 


There  is  a  right  ring  about  these  words  from 
a  recent  address  of  President  Alderman  to  the 
students  at  the  university.  They  express  better 
than  any  other  words  we  have  seen  the  true 
ideal  of  the  spirit  which  should  characterize 
a  great  institution  of  learning.  So  long  as  this 
ideal  prevails  may  we  look  for  a  realization  of 
the  sentiment  contained  in  the  closing  words. 

"I  have  an  ideal  for  this  university.  My  de- 
sire and  fancy  would  have  it  a  place  where  there 
is  always  a  breath  of  freedom  in  the  air,  for  sla- 
very is  not  a  proper  condition  for  men;  where  a 
sound  and  various  learning  is  taught  and  taught 
well,  without  sham  or  pretense;  where  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  furnish  forth  the  ideal  of 
right  living  and  true  manhood;  where  manners 
are  gentle,  and  courtesies  daily  multiply  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught,  and  a  gentleman  feels 
at  home;  where  all  classes  and  conditions  and 
beliefs  are  welcome,  and  rise  in  earnest  striving 
by  the  might  of  merit;  where  wealth  is  no  prej- 
udice, and  poverty  no  shame;  where  honorable, 
labor,  even  of  the  hands  in  menial  toil,  is  glo- 
rified by  high  purpose  and  pathetic  desire  for 
the  sweet  waters  and  the  clearer  air;  where  there 
is  no  air  of  uncharitableness,  nor  any  chidings 
or  railings,  but  rather  a  large  charity  and  sympa- 
thy in  all  good  efforts  that  make  for  righteous- 
ness and  culture,  whether  within  or  without  our 
own  academic  walls;  where  there  is  a  will  to 
serve  all  high  ends  of  a  state  struggling  up  out 
of  ignorance  into  general  power;  where  men  are 
trailed  to  observe  closely,  imagine  vividly,  rea- 
son accurately,  and  to  have  about  them  some 
humility  and  some  toleration;  where  truth, 
shining  patiently,  lie  a  star,  bids  us  advance, 
and  we  will  not  turn  aside.     Will  you  help  us, 


Preparation  for  Opening  School — How  to  Save  to 
the  Children  One-Fourth  of  the  School  Term, 
and  to  the  State  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Five  Thousand  Dollars. 


Most  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Corolina 
and  many  other  Southern  states  begin  their  ses- 
sions in  October  and  November,  and  the  Journal 
OF  Education  would  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  prompt  attendance  and  to 
the  preparation  necessary  thereto.  For  the  want 
of  this  preparation  much  time  is  lost  and  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  greatly  im- 
paired. 

Without  a  definite  plan  of  work  without  hav- 
ing examined  and  classified  the  children,  with- 
out books  and  apparatus,  and  without  sufficient 
announcement,  the  doors  of  the  school  room 
are  opened,  and  with  a  meager  attendance  the 
teacher  begins  the  weary  task  of  "teaching  out 
the  free  money."  Many  children  do  not  enter 
until  the  beginning  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  week.  Those  present  have  not  the  neces- 
sary books;  nor  can  these  books  be  had  of  the 
local  dealer,  except  after  much  delay.  Children 
become  idle  and  disorderly,  parents  grow  dis- 
content, and  the  school  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. At  the  best,  three  weeks  have  passed  before 
all  the  children  are  in  school  and  any  proper  be- 
ginning has  been  made.  "The  schools  run  three 
weeks  before  they  start."  In  North  Carolina 
this  is  one-fourth  the  average  school  term,  and 
costs  the  state  $175,000.  Those  who  have  an 
abundance  may  spend  wih  less  care,  but  in  our 
poverty  we  cannot  afford  this  unnecessary 
waste. 

By  a  little  forethought  and  a  few  days  of 
work,  the  teacher  many  change  all  this  and  sub- 
stitute succcess  for  failure. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  week 
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before  a  school  is  to  begin  written  or  printed  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  of  the  opening  should 
be  made  at  every  public  place,  and  this  notice 
should  be  repeated  in  all  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  district.  Notice  should  also 
be  given  that  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  the  next  week  the  teacher  will  be  at  the 
school-house  to  examine  and  classify  the  chil- 
dren, and  all  children  should  be  urged  to  be  pres- 
ent on  one  of  these  days,  accompanied  by  pa- 
rents, when  possible,  and  bringing  with  them  the 
books  last  used. 

Before  the  children  come  for  examination,  the 
teacher,  with  the  help  of  a  committeman  and 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community,  should  put  the  school-house  in 
order  for  their  reception,  cleaning  and  repairing 
house  and  grounds,  and  making  the  place  into  a 
fit  home  for  the  children  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  teacher  should  also  get  from  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  children  in  the  district  and  the  regis- 
ter of  the  last  session  of  the  school,  and  should 
ask  the  local  dealer  to  order  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  books  for  the  children. 

As  the  children  are  carefully  examined  and 
classified  in  each  subject  the  teacher  should  give 
them  cards  showing  the  classes  to  which  theyare 
admitted  and  a  list  of  books  needed,  urging 
them  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
provided  with  books,  slates,  paper,  etc.,  and 
ready  to  begin  work  at  once. 

Many  children  in  the  district  will  not  come  to 
the  examinations.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
week  they  should  all  be  visited  and  urged  to  at- 
tend. Parents  will  give  many  excuses  for  keep- 
ing their  children  out  of  school  a  part  or  all  of 
the  term.  But  an  earnest,  tactful  teacher  can 
usually  succeed  in  convincing  and  persuading 
them  to  let  the  children  enter  school.  Her  tact 
and  good  teaching  must  keep  them  there. 

The  committeeman,  the  local  minister,  or 
some  influential  citizen,  man  or  woman,  may 
always  be  had  to  help  in  this.  These  visits  will 
also  give  a  much  needed  opportunity    to    talk 


with  parents  about  the  need  of  prompt  and  reg- 
ular attendance,  and  to  overcome  many  foolish 
errors  and  prejudices. 

In  most  communities  the  teacher  must 
do  much  of  this  missionary  work,  and  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  her  duty  as  it  is  to  teach  well  the  chil- 
dren who  attend.  Schools  are  valueless  to  those 
who  do  not  attend  with  some  degree  of  regular- 
ity. There  is  much  indifference  and  we  have  no 
kind  of  compulsion  except  the  strong  will  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  If  there  are  children 
too  poor  to  buy  books  and  decent  clothing, 
those  who  are  able  must  be  called  on  for  aid.  It 
is  cheaper  to  supply  books  and  clothing  now 
than  jails  and  poor-houses  later. 

The  teacher  who  has  followed  the  plan  here 
outlined  may  expect  to  open  school  with  a  full 
attendance  on  the  first  day,  the  children  sup- 
pHed  with  books  and  ready  to  go  to  work  with- 
out delay.  The  confidence  of  the  people  will 
have  been  gained.  No  time  wiU  be  lost.  The 
school  will  accomplish  its  purpose.  That  com- 
munity will  accomplish  its  purpose.  That  com- 
munity will  soon  be  converted  to  the  great  doc- 
trine of  popular  education. 


I  would  remind  you  that  a  good,  hve,  ener- 
getic teacher  is  cheaper  at  $35  or  $40  per  month 
than  a  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  progress 
and  real  teaching,  at  $15  per  month.  Pay  your 
teachers  more  and  demand  more  of  them — then 
you  will  move  forward. — Superintendent  Me- 
bane. 


No  promptings  of  charity,  no  feelings  of 
mercy  should  ever  have  a  particle  of  influence  in 
keeping  an  inefficient  person  in  the  position  of 
teacher. — President  Halle,  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board. 


Every  new  scientific  truth  must  pass  through 
three  stages — first,  men  say  it  is  not  true;  then 
they  declare  it  hostile  to  rehgion;  finally,  they 
assert  that  every  one  has  known  it  always. — 
Agassiz. 
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Probably  no  schools  in  North  Carolina  have 
ever  begun  more  auspiciously  than  have  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  High  Point.  The  town  itself  is  a 
progressive  one,  engaged  largely  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  and  other  wood-work.  The  peo- 
ple are  thrifty  and  possessed  of  much  public 
spirit.  . 

After  the  school  election  last  summer  the  com- 
mittee was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  on  very 
reasonable  terms  the  handsome  building  repre- 
sented here,  which  they  proceeded  to  remodel  and 
furnish,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfectly  equipped  public  buildings  in  the  state. 

Superintendent  Crowell  has  gone  to  work  en- 
ergetically, and  the  people  are  supporting  him 
with  enthusiasm.  The  school  for  white  children 
was  organized  with  nine  grades,  and  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population  have  been  enrolled. 
An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  school 
library.  The  Journal  wishes  the  High  Point 
schools  great  success.  They  will,  doubtless,  be 
worth  more  to  the  town  than  all  its  manufactur- 
ing plants,  of  which  it  is  so  justly  proud. 


tion  and  individual  effort. 
There  is  consequently  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  our 
schools  mechanical,  adhering 
to  the  forms  of  education 
and  neglecting  its  substance. 
Under  a  mechanical  system 
the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  are  not  enough  in- 
sisted on;  it  requires  only 
average  intelligence  to 
"tend"  a  text-book  machine, 
yet  everybody  knows  that 
the  teacher  is  the  one  in- 
dispensable element  in  any 
system  of  education,  and 
that  the  ordinary  mind  can 
only  be  developed  by  con- 
tact with  another  mind  that 
is  superior  and  has  a  sympa- 
thetic, stimulating  influence. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  knowledge  begets  knowl- 
edge, but  it  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  race  that 
the  strongest  influence  in  life  is  an  inspiring  per- 
sonality.—  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on  Education^ 
in  September  Harper'' s. 


How     the    Temple    Beautiful   Was     Robbed. — A 
Teacher's  Story. 


MISS  M.  W.    HALIBURTON,    NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    COL 
LEGE. 


The  Teacher  vs.  the  Machine  Tender. — 
We  have  a  facility  for  being  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, and  to  think  that  when  we  have  set  going 
a  promising  machine  there  is  no  need  of  inspec- 


There  was  once  a  temple  so  grand  and  wonder- 
ful that  no  one  could  build  one  like  it.  It  had  been 
built — long,  long  years  ago — by  giants  who  were 
strong  and  mighty  and  beautiful.  These  giants 
still  worked  at  times  in  this  temple,  keeping  it 
ready  for  those  who  came  to  worship  there.  They 
were  nearly  always  silent — except  two,  who  some- 
times sang  as  they  worked. 

The  great  stone  walls  of  this  temple  were  paint- 
ed in  softest  tints  of  pearly  gray  and  green. 

That  cool,  lovely  green  color  was  every  where  in 
the  temple.  It  was  in  the  many-hued  carpets  of 
purple  and  blue  and  brown;  it  was  in  the  waving 
curtains  of  crimson  and  gold;  it  was  under  the 
slender  candlesticks,  graceful  and  golden;  it 
draped  the  tall  carved  pillars  of  gray;  it  hung   in 
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all  the  cool  niches ;  it  mantled  all  the  stone  al- 
tars. 

Over  all  this  was  a  great  dome  of  wonderful 
blue  and  white. 

One  day  this  temple  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  ever  before.  Every  now  and  then  a  little 
fairy  flitted  among  the  tall  pillars,  or  sang  among  the 
green  curtains  a  song  of  rapturous  praise  and  grat- 
itude. Then  all  was  silent,  except  for  the  deep, 
low  music  throbbing  far  back  in  the  temple  from 
a  great  organ  which  played  there  always,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  giant,  who  some- 
times sang  as  he  stole  between  the  tall  gray  col- 
umns, and  shook  out  the  curtains  of  green  and  red 
and  gold. 

How  beautiful  and  grand  and  solemn  it  all  was 
at  that  moment! 

But  just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  many 
voices  and  feet,  as  a  crowd  of  noisy  j'oung  peo- 
ple came  tramping  and  stumbling  into  the  Tem- 
ple Beautiful. 

These  young  people  had  hammers  and  chisels, 
spades  and  trowels,  knives  and  baskets.  They 
seemed  not  to  hear  the  low,  soft  rolling  of  the  or- 
gan; they  noticed  not  the  swa^-ing  of  the  curtains 
or  the  shining  of  the  great  dome  above.  With 
hammer  and  chisel  they  cracked  the  great  walls 
and  green-mantled  altars  of  stone,  from  which 
they  scraped  the  dainty  tints  of  pearly  gray  and 
green.  With  trowel  and  spade  they  tore  up  the 
soft  carpet  of  purple  and  brown  and  blue.  With 
knives  and  hatchets  they  hacked  the  wonderfully 
carved  pillars  so  stately  and  tall.  With  ruthles.<« 
hands  they  tore  down  the  curtains  of  amber  and 
crimson  dj-es,  and  broke  the  graceful  candlesticks 
of  gold. 

Piling  these  into  baskets,  they  stopped  long 
enough  to  kill  the  little  fairy  who  had  returned 
to  sing  another  sweet  song  of  praise. 

Then  with  heavy  loads  they  went  trooping 
away  from  the  temple  they  had  robbed,  leaving 
the  great  organ  playing  on  and  on,  pouring  out 
grand,  deep  music  which  now  sounded  reproach- 
ful and  sad.  .And  towards  night  the  beautiful 
giant  who  sometimes  sang  came  back  and  sobbed 
and  moaned  aloud  as  he  stole  slowly  between  the 
the  tall  pillars  and  shook  out  again  the  curtains 
of  crimson  and  gold,  now  so  trampled  and  torn. 


Children,  do  you  remember  the  ravine  where 
we  stayed  so  long  last  Saturday  because  it  was  all 
so  beautiful  ?  Do  you  remember  what  a  good, 
long  talk  we  had  about  the  work  we  saw  there  of 
the  sun  and  the  wind,  the  frost  and  the  running 
water,  which  for  long,  long  years  have  been  hol- 
lowing out  and  building  up  that  lonely  spot,  so 
lovely  that  we  decided  to  leave  everything  as  it 
was,  so  others  might  enjoy  it?  Some  of  you  thought 
the  over-hanging  rocks  with  the  green  and  gray 
lichens,  broken  here  and  there  by  fern-draped 
niches,  or  fallen  slabs  mantled  in  mosses  and  liver- 
worts, were  the  most  beautiful  things  you  saw. 
Some  thought  the  deep  purple  of  the  asters  and 
the  paler  blue  of  the  gentians  against  the  brown 
rich  soil  at  our  feet  the  fairest  sight  of  all.  Many 
said  the  tall  trees,  with  their  gray  trunks  and  red 
and  yellow  leaves,  were  far  more  splendid  than 
anything  else.  Others  said  the  graceful  sprays  of 
golden  rod  were  the  prettiest  objects  they  saw. 
One  said  the  soft  blue  and  white  of  the  sky  was 
the  most  wonderful,  and  another  that  the  cascade- 
rolling  its  murmuring  waters  far  back  in  the  nar- 
rowest, shadiest  part  of  the  ravine,  was  worth 
everything  else. 

It  was  all  very  beautiful  and  solemn  as  we  sat 
there  for  awhile  quite  still,  listening  to  find  if 
there  were  any  sounds  save  the  rolling  of  the 
waterfall,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  song  of 
that  dear  little  bird  who  sang  so  sweetly  before  he 
flew  away.  As  I  sat  there  with  you  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  in  a  temple.  The  high  stone 
cliffs  were  the  walls  ;  the  fallen  slabs  were  the 
altars;  the  asters  and  grasses  made  the  carpet;  the 
golden  rods  were  the  candlesticks;  the  tall  trees 
rose  like  pillars,  their  many-colored  leaves  shaded 
us  like  curtains,  and  among  them  the  wind  sighed 
like  a  strong  giant  who  can  yet  be  gentle.  The 
sound  of  the  waterfall  came  to  me  like  the  rolling 
of  an  organ,  and  the  cloud-dotted  sky  was  like  the 
great  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

Once  since  then  I  saw  a  crowd  of  half-grown 
students  there.  I  think  they  did  not  enjoy  it  as 
we  did,  for  they  did  as  I  have  told  you  in  the  story 
of  "How  the  Temple  Beautiful  was  Robbed." 


Ignorance  is  the  greatest  curse.  In  the  havoc 
it  plays  and  has  played  there  is  nothing  with 
which  to  compare  it.  It  stands  alone. — Rev.  J. 
C.  Troy. 
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With  Andree. 


[Frank  L   Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution.] 


Over  the  world  with  Andree — 

Over  the  hills  and  the  sea; 
We  rise — we  run 
In  the  face  o'  the  sun 

And  steer  where  the  star-worlds  be  ! 
For  a  wind-swept  wo  Id  is  ours,  and  lo  ! 
We  go  the  way  th  t  the  storm-winds  go 

To  the  silent  city  of  smw. 

Over  the  world  with  Andree — 

With  the  gulls  in  their  ocean  flight; 

From  lands  of  bloom 

To  shores  of  gloom — 

From  living  light  to  night ! 

To  a  land  where  the  tomb^  of  ages  lie; 

Where  voiceless  castles  kiss  the  sky — 
To  a  ghostly  city  of  white. 

What  if  we  charm  the  secret 

From  the  Northland's  icy  breast. 

Or  sink  and  die 

'Neath  a  hopeless  sky, 

By  never  a  death-knell  blest  ? 

We  shall  know  that  we  perish  not  in  vain — 

We  shall  lie  where  the  lovers  of  Truth  have  Iain; 
There,  as  here,  on  our  mother's  breast ! 


Astronomy  in  Primary  Classes. 


MRS.  P.  C.  PATTERSON,  RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


We  all  know  there  are  but  few  things  a  child 
observes  so  early  in  life,  or  which  excite  so  many 
inqniries,  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  We  teach 
even  our  babies  to  blow  kisses  to  the  moon.  We 
remember  ourselves  as  mere  toddlers,  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  but  desiring  possession ;  picking  out 
and  appropriating  the  brightest  and  prettiest  stars 
for  our  own. 

I  feel  that  the  readers  of  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  our  school-rooms.  I 
wish  merely  to  place  before  them  an  outline  of  our 
work  among  the  ver}'  smallest  children  dtiring  the 
past  year,  hoping  it  may  be  fruitful  of  some  sug- 
gestions to  those  just  entering  this  particular  field 
of  nature  study. 

Our  term  opened  the  last  of  September.  Glance 
up  at  the  illuminated  expanse  above  us  and  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  more  propitious  season  for  a 
beginning.     There  are  the  Great  Horse,  two  Bears, 


Bull,    Eagle,   Chair,   Wagon,  Whale  and  Fish — 
names  especially  adapted  to  interest  children. 

The  first  step  was  made  at  noon  one  hot  day 
with  the  question,  "What  makes  it  so  warm?" 
Some  child  replied,  "The  sun."  Just  what  I 
wished,  to  bring  their  thoughts  to  the  sun.  Then 
naturally  followed,  "Where  is  it?  Does  it  shine 
in  that  south  window?  Does  it  shine  in  this  north 
window?  Let  us  go  out  and  see  where  the  sun 
itself  is."  Children  must  not  be  allowed  to  look 
at  the  sun  with  naked  eye.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
thick  umbrella,  preferably  of  silk. 

The  sun  appeared  to  them  to  be  hanging  directly 
over  a  gable  of  the  school  building.  I  had  the 
children  note  this  spot  and  remember  it.  They 
also  noted  where  they  were  standing.  This  gave 
them  a  point  from  which  to  observe  if  the  sun 
moved  up  or  down  during  the  following  days.  At 
least  every  tenth  day  we  went  out  at  noon  to  see  if 
the  sun  was  where  we  first  saw  it.  The  children 
saw  that  it  went  down  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  south  till  just  before  Christmas,  and  then  they 
observed  it  rise  till  the  close  of  the  term. 

Also  everj'  day  at  twelve  o'clock  we  measured 
with  a  yard-stick  "how  much  sunshine  we  have" 
in  our  south  window.  It  was  more  and  more  each 
day.  We  saw  "just  three  days  to  Christmas"  that 
the  sunshine  ceased  to  increase.  After  a  few  days 
we  found  we  were  losing  sunshine  each  day  until 
the  close  of  the  term.  All  this  while  we  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  our  gains  and  losses  in  inches. 

Soon  after  making  our  first  observation  of  the 
sun,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  moon,  I  read  them 
some  little  poem  about  it,  and  wrote  some  quota- 
tion on  the  board  for  them  to  read  or  copy.  I 
asked,  "Who  saw  the  moon  last  night?  Where 
did  you  see  it?  How  did  it  look?"  I  allowed 
those  who  had  seen  it  to  draw  it  on  the  board. 
This  drawing  induced  others  to  look  that  night, 
that  they  might  draw  it  next  day.  When  I  felt 
sure  they  had  seen  it,  I  let  some  of  them  cut  out  of 
bright  yellow  paper  enough  new  moons  to  go 
around.  I  gave  each  child  a  card  5x6  inches,  on 
which  they  pasted  these  moons,  in  the  left-hand 
upper  corner.  I  timed  my  first  talk  on  the  moon 
just  when  they  would  see  it  as  new  moon.  I  then 
asked  different  ones  to  tell  me  something  of  this 
moon.  One  child  called  it  a  little  baby  moon 
because  it  went  to  bed  so  soon.  W^e  at  once  accepted 
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the  name.  Another  said  it  went  to  bed  not  long 
after  the  sun  ;  anotlier,  "It  is  right  over  there  near 
the  sun."  I  selected  some  sentence  from  what  had 
been  told  me,  and  wrote  it  on  the  board  for  them  to 
copy  just  under  the  baby  moon  j^asted  on  their 
card. 

We  followed  this  plan  throughout  our  observa- 
tions of  the  moon,  from  one  phase  to  another,  back 
to  new  moon  again.  I  now  found  that  they  knew 
baby  moon  was  in  the  west,  near  the  sun,  setting 
soon  after  it ;  that  the  half  moon  was  overhead, 
having  moved  farther  from  the  sun;  that  the  full 
moon  was  opposite  the  sun  and  in  the  east.  All  our 
observations  were  made  at  7  p.  m. 

By  the  time  we  had  made  a  fair  start  in  watch- 
ing the  moon,  the  pupils  were  asking  questions 
about  the  stars  as  I  had  anticipated  they  would. 
We  decided  to  try  to  learn  something  about  them 
together.  I  related  the  story  of  some  constella- 
tion that  could  easily  be  seen,  as  the  Big  Bear,  drew 
it  for  them,  and  then  let  them  draw  it.  I  told 
them  to  see  if  they  could  find  it  up  in  the  sky. 
Most  of  them  found  it  the  first  night.  They  are 
eager  to  look  for  stars.  I  next  gave  each  child 
seven  little  stars,  and  they  pasted  them  on  their 
cards,  forming  the  Big  Bear.  These  stars  are  not 
the  conventional  five  pointed  stars.  Stars  in  the 
sky  do  not  look  five-pointed  to  children,  but  round 
so  I  made  my  stars  with  a  round  punch,  cutting 
about  twenty-five  at  a  time.  I  selected  some  sen- 
tence from  what  they  told  me  of  the  story,  or  of 
how  they  found  the  constellation,  or  of  some  star 
.in  the  cluster.     This  they  wrote  on  the  card. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  they  found  out. 
When  we  were  looking  for  the  Big  Dog  I  told 
them  Sirius  was  the  largest  star  they  would  ever 
see.  Next  morning  a  little  man  said  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  he  had  seen  a  much  larger  star  in  the 
east.  Venus  was  then  evening  star.  I  had  not 
intended  touching  on  the  planets  in  that  year's 
course,  thinking  it  best  these  observations  should 
be  made  later.  I  had  hoped  they  would  not  notice 
them.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Their  young  eyes 
were  so  keen  that  I  was  drawn  into  some  work  on 
planets  to  convince  them  they  were  not  like  other 
stars.  They  found,  too,  the  motions  of  the  stars 
which  I  had  intended  to  put  into  the  next  year's 
work. 
'   We  had   given   fifteen    minutes    a  day  to  these 


lessons.  At  the  close  of  the  session  my  little  fo^ks, 
advanced  first  grade  pupils,  had  learned  by  obser- 
vation the  following:  The  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass;  that  the  sun  moved  southward 
until  December  23d,  and  then  northward;  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  its  position  in  each  at  sun- 
set; and  seven  constellations — Big  Bear,  Little  Bear, 
Chair,  Orion,  The  V,  Big  Dog,  and  Seven  Sisters, 
— with  their  mythological  stories. 

In  our  talks  and  discoveries  we  were  brought 
more  into  touch  with  each  other,  and  I  believe  we 
had  more  pleasure  in  that  fifteen  minutes  than  in 
any  other  fifteen  minutes  during  the  day. 

There  may  be  teachers,  who,  like  myself,  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  astronomy  gained  from  a  text- 
book, but  know  no  constellations  in  the  heavens. 
This  knowledge,  which  can  be  gained  only  by 
personal  observations  of  the  stars  themselves,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  a  teacher  has  this,  she 
really  needs  very  little  knowledge  of  mathemati- 
cal astronomy,  and  this  necessary  knowledge  is 
easily  acquired. 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
course  with  my  pupils,  Mrs.  Bowen's  Astronomy 
by  Observation  was  placed  in  my  hands.  Finding 
she  so  strongly  urged  working  out  under  the 
stars,  I  ventured  forth  equipped  only  with  a  lan- 
tern and  her  book.  By  following  her  directions^ 
I  soon  had  the  zodiacal  constellations,  after  which 
it  was  easy  to  place  others  north  or  south  of  that 
line.  I  went  out  six  nights,  not  consecutive  ones; 
I  learned  twenty-seven  constellations,  eleven  first 
magnitude  stars,  two  planets,  and  watched  the 
moon  through  her  phases.  With  this  basis  I  was 
willing  to  start  to  work  with  my  little  folks.  Of 
course  in  watching  with  them  I  was  continually 
making  new  discoveries,  and  I  found  that  my 
month's  preparation,  followed  up  by  systematic 
observations  after  the  class  had  begun  to  watch, 
was  sufficient  for  intelligent  instruction  in  what 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  course. 


If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  product  of  vice 
and  crime  that  would  soonest  touch  the  hearts 
of  all  good  people,  I  would  say  a  neglected  child. 
Give  me  the  child  and  the  state  shall  have  the 
man.  Every  case  of  vagabondage  has  its  root 
in  some  neglected  child. — W.  T.  Harrison,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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When  All  Wild  Things  Lie  Down  to  Sleep. 


HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 


"November  woods  are  bare  and  still, 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill, 
The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night; 
Each  day  my  strps  g.ow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep. 
Watching  all  things  '  lie  down  to  sleep.' 

I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts,  and  shapes  and  spreads; 

I  never  knew  before  how  much 

Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 

Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweeps, 

When  ail  wild  things  '  lie  down  to  sleep.' 

Each  day  I  find  new  coveilids 
Tucked  in  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut  tight ; 
Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 
Her  ferns  kneel  down  full  in  my  sight; 
I  hear  their  chorus  of  '  good  night,' 
And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep. 
Listening  while  they  '  lie  down  to  sleep.'  " 


French  and  German  in  Elementary  Classes. 


PROF.  WALTER  D.  TOY,  UNIVERSITY   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  journal,  it  was 
stated  as  the  best  judgment  of  competent  au- 
thorities that  children  should  begin  the  study  of 
French  or  German  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  schools 
which  have  a  kindergarten,  a  profitable  begin- 
ning may  be  made  with  children  still  younger. 
For  such  classes  the  methods  about  to  be  sug- 
gested may  also  be  employed,  with  a  constant 
tendency  toward  greater  simplicity.  One  of  the 
students  at  this  university,  a  young  lady,  is  now 
teaching  German  in  this  way  to  a  number  of 
little  children  in  the  village,  ranging  in  age  from 
four  to  seven  years.  She  reports  that  the  interest 
is  good  and  the  progress  very  encouraging. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  method.  All 
this  elementary  teaching  must  be  oral,  and  its  suc- 
cess will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  man- 
ner of  the  teacher.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  matter  to  be  used  perfectly  under  con- 
trol. Doubtless  those  will  succeed  best  who  are 
able  to  converse  at  ease  in  German  or  French, 
but  for  the  beginning  now  under  consideration 
short  sentences  can  be  used  with  sufficient  power 


and  naturalness  by  teachers  who  get  their  in- 
spiration from  books.  The  essential  point  is 
to  make  careful  preparation,  know  definitely 
what  is  to  be  said,  and,  by  one's  own  interest,  in- 
spire the  pupils  with  interest.  The  exercise 
should  never  drag,  and  to  this  end  the  lessons 
should  be  short  but  frequent.  There  should  be 
at  least  one  lesson  every  day. 

If  the  teacher  be  not  perfectly  sure  of  proper 
pronunciation  he  should  get  assistance  from  a 
competent  person,  and  frequently  consult  writ- 
ten authorities.  Of  these  latter,  Alatske^s  Prim- 
er of  French  Prouuticiation,  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  is  to  be  recommended.  Every  teach- 
er of  French  should  have  some  such  book  upon 
his  study  table.  For  the  pronunciation  of  German, 
assistance  can  be  had  from  the  grammars;  but 
better  still,  from  a  good  teacher  or  an  educated 
German.  We  have  taken  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
grammar. 

The  first  lesson  may  begin  with  the  names  of 
a  few  familiar  objects,  such  as  the  knife,  the  table, 
the  hat,  etc.,  and  the  thing  must  be  shown  when 
the  name  is  given.  Then  very  short,  clear  sen- 
tences may  be  made:  Voila  la  table^  voila  le  cou- 
teau;  das  ist  7nein  messer,  das  ist  mein  Hut,  etc. 
These  must  be  made  clear  and  familiar  by  spirited 
enunciation  and  much  repetition. 

If  care  be  taken  to  select  easy  sounds  at  first, 
the  children  will  imitate  them  without  effort, 
and  by  degrees  new  words  and  new  turns  of  ex- 
pression can  be  introduced. 

The  teacher  will  generally  need  a  guide,  such  as 
Sauveur's  Petites  Causeries,  Bercy's  Livre  des 
Enfauts,  Keetel's  ChiWs  First  Book,  Chardenal's 
Complete  French  Course,  Stern's  Studien  und 
Plaudereien  (first  series),  Collar's  Eysenbach  (Ger- 
man Lessons). 

No  one  of  these  books  need  be  rigidly  imitated, 
but  from  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  selected 
material  that  suits  the  requirements  of  the  class. 
It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  that  here  no  long, 
complicated  sentences  are  wanted.  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  class  the  teacher  will  have  a  ready  test 
of  the  correctness  of  his  method.     If  any  given 
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method  of  procedure  fails,  let  it  be  dropped  at 
once. 

Let  the  beginning  be  simple.  After  the  ice  is 
broken,  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  more  interest- 
ing exercises.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  well 
to  let  the  children  recite  in  concert,  and  for  this 
purpose  short  proverbs  or  very  short,  easy  poems 
are  good. 

While  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  giving  theoretical  rules  of  grammar,  the 
oral  lessons  should  proceed  systematically.  So  it 
will  be  found  useful  to  follow  the  order  of  some 
conversational  grammar,  such  as  Chardenal  for 
French  and  Collar's  Eysenbach  for  German.  Such 
a  guide  will  aid  the  teacher  in  proceeding  regu- 
larly through  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  gram- 
mar, but  the  new  points  must  be  added  natur- 
ally and  without  abruptness  to  the  material 
already  acquired.  Strength  will  come  from  re- 
petition. 

As  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  produce  the  ob- 
jects about  which  to  speak,  simple  pictures  may 
be  used  to  afiford  a  starting  point. 

No  attempt  at  reading  should  be  made  until 
the  class  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  simple  forms  of 
conversation.  With  young  children  a  whole  year 
may  be  spent  in  purely  oral  exercises;  with  very 
young  children,  two  years.  When,  finally,  texts 
are  introduced,  they  should  be  very  simple,  and 
oral  lessons  based  on  the  text  should  be  con- 
tinued. For  French  we  suggest:  Hachette's  Il- 
lustrated French  Primary  Readers  (W.  R.  Jen- 
kins, N.  Y.),  Joynes'  Contes  de  Fees  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.),  Mere  Michel  ct  Sou  Chat  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.).  For  German:  Grimm's  Kiiiaer  juid  Haiis- 
vicsrchen  (MacMillan),  Deutsche  Fibel  (American 
Book  Co.),  Des  Kindes  Erstes  Buch  (W.  R.  Jen- 
kins, N.  Y.). 

In  attempting  to  follow  such  a  plan  as  the  one 
just  given,  the  teacher  must  of  course  give  play 
to  his  own  individuality  and  to  his  particular 
needs. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  teachers  who  are  conduct- 
ing such  classes  will  state  their  views  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  experience. 

We  reserve  for  a  subsequent  article  the  consid- 
eration of  elementary  classes  composed  of  some- 
what older  pupils. 


The  Study  of  Poetry. 


PROF.    J.     Y.    JOYNER,     STATE     NORMAI,     AND     INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 


"More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 
In  a  former  article  I  undertook  to  show  that 
poetry  from  its  very  origin,  history  and  nature, 
is  closer  to  the  childhood  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual  than  prose,  and  that,  therefore,  it  logi- 
cally has  a  place  in  the  earliest  education  of  the 
child.  In  this  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss 
briefly  the  general  value  and  mission  of  poetry 
and  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  it  in  every 
period  of  life  for  the  best  development  and  high- 
est happiness  of  man. 

"More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want."  "I  came," 
said  the  divine  Life-Giver,  "that  men  might  have 
life  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  The  greatest 
storehouses  of  this  life,  this  spiritual  life,  outside 
of  the  Bible,  are  the  great  poems  of  the  world. 

Poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  the  soul.  'Tis 
born  of  the  divine  in  man  and  appeals  to  the  di- 
\ine  in  man.  The  true  poet  is  close  to  man's 
heart,  close  to  nature's  heart,  close  to  God's 
heart.  He  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  inner 
life  and  of  the  inner  life  of  man.  'Tis  part  of  his 
holy  mission  to  give  voice  to  this  inner  life.  'Tis 
given  unto  him  as  unto  no  other  to  voice  the 
yearnings  and  the  longings,  the  joys  and  the  sor- 
rows, the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  aspirations  and 
the  ambitions  of  humanity;  to  lift  men  with  him- 
self into  a  purer  and  a  sweeter  atmosphere,  into 
a  higher. 

Having  more  of  the  divine  in  him  than  other 
men,  and  cultivating  by  continual  exercise  the 
diviner  faculties  of  mind  and  soul  until  these  over- 
shadow the  other  faculties,  the  ideal  poet  logi- 
cally has  more  of  the  divine  attribute  of  presci- 
ence, and  is  indeed  the  seer  of  his  age.  With  pro- 
phetic ken,  he  dips  into  the  future  farther,  some- 
times centuries  farther,  than  the  ordinary  eye  can 
see,  "Sees  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  won- 
der that  will  be."  From  a  glowing  heart  he  re- 
veals to  men.  his  brothers,  "in  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  the  glorious 
visions  that  he  sees,  stimulating,  comforting  and 
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guiding  them  in  their  toilsome  journey  upward. 
I  beHeve  that  the  careful  study  of  civilization 
will  reveal  that  the  poet,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  his  age,  has  ever  stood  upon  the  Alpine 
heights,  holding  before  the  entranced  vision  of 
the  armies  of  his  fellow  men,  toiling  wearily  be- 
low, his  banner  with  its  strange  device,  "Excel- 
sior." A  pillar  of  cloud  for  their  guidance  by 
day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

His  should  be  and  is  "The  light  that  never  was 
on  land  or  sea."  His  should  be  and  is  the  power 
"to  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name." 

Ay,  "There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phil- 
osphy."  Many  of  these  unseen  things  are  glori- 
ous realities  to  the  great  poet,  and  his  are  the 
power  and  the  mission  of  making  them  glorious 
realities  to  less  favored  mortals. 

In  a  word,  the  poet  has  less  of  the  earthy  and 
more  of  the  spiritual  than  any  other  man  of  his 
age,  and  his  noblest  mission  is  the  spiritual  re- 
demption of  man.  I  would  have  you  understand 
spiritual  here  in  its  broadest  sense,  including,  as 
Dr.  Corson  so  well  says,  "the  wholedomainofthe 
emotional,  the  susceptible  or  impressible,  the 
sympathetic,  the  intuitive." 

Not  only  is  the  poet  closer  to  man's  heart 
and  the  truest  interpreter  of  the  inner  life  of  man, 
but  he  is  also  close  to  Nature's  heart  and  the 
truest  interpreter  of  the  inner  life  of  nature, 
close  to  God's  heart  and  the  truest  interpreter 
of  God  in  nature. 

God  has  gloriously  revealed  himself  in  the  book 
of  direct  inspiration  which  we  call  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  scarcely  less  gloriously,  though  less  di- 
rectly and  clearly,  in  the  book  of  nature. 

The  two  great  interpreters  of  this  book  of  na- 
ture are  the  scientist  and  the  poet.  By  cold  rea- 
soning the  scientist  interprets  the  outer  life  of 
nature  to  the  reason,  and  leads  the  intellect  of 
man  to  look  through  nature  up  to  reason's  God. 
By  intuition  the  poet  pierces  to  the  heart  of  na- 
ture, interprets  her  inner  life  to  the  spirit,  and 
leads  the  soul  of  man  to  look  through  nature  up 


to  the  soul's  God.  'Tis  well  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  nature  to  be  thus  revealed  to  both  the  mind- 
side  and  the  soul-side  of  man.  But  the  poet  is  na- 
ture's favorite  child  and  if  she  takes  the  scientist 
on  her  knees  and  tells  to  him  her  beautiful  story, 
she  presses  the  poet  to  her  heart  and  sings  to 
him  her  inmost  secrets. 


The  Child  as  Teacher.* 


PROF.  W.  L.  POTEAT,  WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 


And  blind  authority  beating  witli  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him. 

—Wordsworth :     ' '  The  Prelude. ' ' 

I  purpose  reversing  the  usual  conditions.  Let 
us,  just  for  to-night  set  the  child  on  the  dias  and 
the  teacher  below,  put  the  teacher  to  school  to 
the  pupil.  Let  us  with  Rousseau,  sit  at  the  feet 
of  infancy,  and  watch  and  learn.  For  such  a 
course  we  have  the  highest  of  precedent.  The 
college  of  apostles  was  put  to  school  to  a  little 
boy  in  arms. 

There  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  a  new  inter- 
est awakened  in  the  child.  Of  course,  from  the  be- 
ginning the  child  has  always  been  interesting — 
that  is,  always  interesting  to  the  woman;  and 
from  the  time  that  her  superior  insight  and  ten- 
derness were  able  to  impress  her  grosser  and  less 
penetrating  mate,  the  child  has  been  interesting 
to  the  father  as  well.  But  in  later  years  this  na- 
tural and  universal  interest  has  been  quickened. 
We  have  learned  at  this  late  day  to  appreciate 
the  essential  beauty  of  nature  unmarred  by  the 
touch  of  man;  and  so  at  last  we  have  come  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  child,  which  is  the  beauty  of  un- 
perverted  nature.  The  new  interest  lies  also  in 
his  happiness,  his  freedom  from  perplexity.  He  is 
healthful  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  disillu- 
sion and  complaint  of  the  modern  world,  and  so 
let  us  love  him. 

Besides  this  sentimental,  there  is  also  a  scien- 
tific interest  in  the  child  now-a-days,  in  which  we 
may  recognize  two  factors.    The  first  you  might 

♦Condensed  from  the  stenographer's  report  of  the 
president's  annual  address  before  the  North  Carolina 
Teacher's  Assembly,  June  16,  1897. 
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call  archaeological.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
the  child  is  an  authentic  specimen  of  man  in  his 
primitive  state,  and  the  primitiveness  of  the  child 
makes  him  attractive  and  important. 

The  second  factor  is  educational.  The  child 
has  come  to  be  studied  with  the  practical  purpose 
of  determining  how  best  to  educate  him.  There 
is  now  a  new  science  of  which  the  child  is  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  called  Paidology,  or,  more  simply, 
Child  Study.  Child  Study  began  where  most 
things  begin — in  Boston — in  1879.  under  the 
lead  of  a  woman.*  And  who  should  begin  it  but 
a  woman?  The  first  endeavor  was  to  ascertain 
the  actual  contents  of  a  number  of  children's 
minds.  The  results,  published  the  next  year  in 
the  Princeton  Revieiv,  were  made  up  largely  of 
what  the  minds  of  children  did  not  contain;  for 
33  per  cent,  of  them  had  never  seen  a  live  chicken, 
51  per  cent,  had  never  seen  a  robin.  Even  in  Bos- 
ton, not  30  per  cent,  of  the  children,  who  ate 
baked  beans  every  Sunday,  had  everseen  the  plant 
on  which  they  grew,  and  one  little  girl  answered 
that  she  supposed  that  a  cow  was  as  big  as  her 
thumb  nail;  another  said  as  big  as  a  cat's  tail. 
That  was  the  beginning.  The  next  work  under- 
taken was  the  detailed  measurement  of  children, 
their  statue  and  rate  of  growth.  Then  followed 
the  study  of  exceptional  or  defective  children.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  discovered  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  teachers  had  been  calling  dullness  and 
stupiditv  was  really  to  be  accounted  for  by  some 
natural  defect  which  might  or  might  not  be  cor- 
rected. For  instance,  in  many  cases,  it  was  found 
that  a  dull  child  merely  needed  a  front  seat  be- 
cause he  was  near-sighted.  In  the  best  city  wards 
of  some  countries  it  is  now  customary  for  physi- 
cians to  subject  the  entire  school  to  periodic  ex- 
aminations, and  the  book  in  which  these  records 
are  kept  is  accessible  to  parents.  Questions  like 
these  are  asked:  How  about  this  child's  com- 
plexion? How  about  his  muscles?  His  eyes?  Is 
his  digestion  good?  And  in  all  probability  the  ad- 
vice will  be  to  take  the  child  to  the  country,  or  to 
the  dentist,  keep  him  at  home  a  few  weeks,  or  let 
the  family  nhvsician  prescribe  for  him. 
*Mrs  Quincy  Shaw. 


This  scientific  educational  interest  has  spread 
very  rapidly.  In  the  congress  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893  the  child  study  movement  was  organized 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Children  was  formed 
with  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  leader  of  the  movement, 
as  president.  It  has  been  organized  in  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  and  at  the  Buf- 
falo meeting  last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  or- 
ganize local  circles  throughout  the  country  for 
the  study  of  the  individual  child.  I  commend  that 
to  all  the  teachers  who  are  here.  I  would  com- 
mend it  also  to  parents;  for  if  we  are  going  to 
train  our  children,  it  would  certainly  be  well  to 
know  thoroughly  the  material  upon  which  we  are 
to  work. 

But  I  am  to  speak  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
child  and  of  the  lessons  which  we  in  our  maturity 
may  learn  from  him. 

I.  The  first  child  characteristic  which  one 
thinks  of  is  innocence.  In  this  composite  idea 
there  are  two  elements.  The  first  one  is  purity. 
The  child  is  pure.  Now,  I  see  some  learned  theo- 
logians here;  they  will  not  bother  me,  for  I  am 
not  talking  theology.  But  if  they  do  say  "total 
depravity,"  I  say  to  them,  "Of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,"  and  leave  them  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty. Here  is  this  childhood  paradise  of  purity. 
We  all  soon  get  out  of  it  some  how  or  other.  We 
are  all  driven  out.  You,  with  your  solemn  face, 
say  sin  drives  us  out.  How  do  you  know?  You 
would  better  say  you  do  not  know.  You  remem- 
ber Max  Muller's  beuatiful  "Story  of  a  German 
Love?"  About  this  very  problem  the  author 
says:  "Is  it  sin  that  changes  the  caterpillar  to  the 
chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly,  and 
the  butterfly  to  dust?  Is  it  sin  that  changes  the 
baby  to  the  man,  and  the  man  to  the  hoary  head, 
and  the  hoary  head  to  dust?  And  what  is  dust? 
Let  us  say,  we  do  not  know." 

But  the  child  has  that  remarkable  gift  which 
Browning  so  beautifully  describes: 

God's  s:ift  of  purity  of  soul 
That  will  not  take  pollution,  ermine-like 
Armed  from  dishonor  by  its  own  soft  snow. 

Even  when  the  child  seems  to  be  corrupt,  he 
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carrries  with  him  this  precious  birthright.  It  is 
a  beautiful  picture  Victor  Hugo  gives  us  of  tlie 
stree  waif  in  Paris.  If  you  should  ask  this  great 
city,  says  he,  "What  is  this?"  she  would  say, 
"This  is  my  little  one."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  haunts  the  wine-shop,  knows  thieves,  calls  gay 
women  tJioti^  talks  slang,  sings  obscene  songs, 
but  has  no  evil  in  his  heart,  because  he  carries 
with  him  this  pearl  of  innocence,  and  pearls  are 
not  dissolved  in  mud.  Unfortunately  this  is  past 
us,  as  you  know.  All  that  remains  to  us  is  the 
privilege  of  recognizing  and  doing  obeisance  to 
it. 

The  other  element  in  this  innocence  of  child- 
hood may  be  suggested,  namely,  ignorance.  I 
know  that  a  child  does  know  a  great  many  things 
that  we  do  not  give  him  credit  for  knowing.  He 
is  wiser  than  we  think.    Wordsworth  says  of  him: 

Mighty  prophet  !  seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  "rest 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 

I  grant,  nevertheless,  that  ignorance  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  child.  There  are  many  things  he 
does  not  know,  and  which  he  makes  no  pretense 
of  knowing.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us.  We  know 
too  much  in  our  day  and  time,  teachers  particu- 
larly. We  have  the  temptaion  to  which  all  spe- 
cialists are  subject,  that  of  speaking  with  final  au- 
thority on  every  question  that  arises  in  any  way 
connected  with  our  specialty.  We  know  every 
thing  and  assume  the  airs  of  omniscience.  Renan 
said  it  took  him  six  years  of  hard  labor  to  discover 
that  his  teachers  were  not  infallible.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  one  of  the  teachers  say  to-day  that 
we  hardly  know  anything.  Berthelot  remarked 
years  ago:  "There  is  now  no  longer  any  mystery." 
And  yet, no  matter  to  what  point  of  the  horizon 
we  direct  our  eyes  there  sits  a  silent  sphinx.  In 
the  investigation  of  nature,  the  fundamental 
question  in  which  we  are  most  concerned  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  that  escapes  ou-  grasp,  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  think  we  have  it.  These  phy- 
sicists have  surely  hit  upon  one  of  nature's  prime 
secrets;  they  have  got  something  at  last  in  these 
X-rays.  But  ask  one  of  them  what  the  X-ray  is, 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  does  not  know.    If  you  ask 


what  life  is,  the  biologist  must  confess  that  he 
does  not  know.  Plato  could  have  answered  as 
well.  "Behold  we  know  not  anything."  The 
same  problems  which  perplexed  the  ancient 
Greek  mind  are  problems  still,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  shall  advance  very  far  beyond  the 
point  they  reached  in  their  solution.  It  will  help 
us  if  we  can  learn  from  the  child  to  say  we  do  not 
know.  The  spread  of  science  has  been  so  rapid 
and  marked,  and  the  conquest  of  the  realm  of  the 
unknown  has  been  so  vigorous,  that  one  is 
afraid  he  will  not  be  thought  quite  up  with  the 
times  if  he  says  he  doesn't  know.  It  has  come  to 
be  a  test  of  one's  veracity,  particularly  of  a 
teacher's,  whether  he  can  say,  "I  don't  know." 

2.  Another  child  characteristic  is  simplicity. 
You  understand  by  that  term  freedom  from  arti- 
ficiality, freedom  from  insincerity,  from  duplicity 
— naturalness,  in  short.  Man,  as  normallv  con- 
stituted, is  a  compound  of  feeling  and  intellect,  of 
impulse  and  reason;  but  the  result  of  his  develop- 
ment in  civilized  life  is  to  suppress  the  one  side  of 
his  nature  and  to  exalt  the  other  at  its  expense. 
Very  early  in  his  history  man  acquired  self-con- 
sciousness. I  think  theologians  would  call  that 
crisis  the  fall.  With  self-consciousness  he  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  look  in  on  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind  and  to  disturb  with  ulterior  aims 
the  natural  and  immediate  promptings  of  his  own 
spirit.  He  has  put  the  impulses  of  his  spirit  under 
the  constraint  of  his  intellect,  and  the  result  is 
that  civilization  has  come  to  be  artificial  and  for- 
mal and  mechanical.  There  has  been  a  marked 
elaboration  of  life;  it  has  got  to  be  exceedingly 
complex;  and,  being  complex,  it  is  artificial  and 
mechanical. 

Artificiality  is  the  weakness  and  menace  of 
our  civilization.  I  think  the  reason  we  have 
so  few  effective  men  and  women  is  that  there  is 
too  little  of  the  savage  in  us.  It  has  been  educa- 
ted out  of  us;  we  have  got  to  be  cultured  and  civ- 
ilized and  weak.  In  social  life,  for  example,  the 
manners — dear  me,  how  formal  our  manners  are! 
Take  any  little  social  event,  or  "social  func- 
tion," as  it  is  called.     You  must  wear  a  certain 
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kind  of  cot,  whether  you  own  one  or  not;  you 
must  do  a  certain  way  when  you  enter,  the 
very  speech  you  make  when  you  leave  is  pre- 
scribed for  you,  and  while  you  are  there — I  don't 
think  I  would  lose,  if  I  should  lay  a  big  wager  for 
any  conversation's  lingering  beyond  ten  minutes 
on  any  subject  that  might  be  raised.  Everybody 
is  so  intent  on  making  an  impression  that  the 
mind  cannot  do  its  duty.  The  gentlemen  cannot 
forget  their  ties  and  patent  leathers,  and  the 
ladies  examine  now  their  belts  and  now  the  flufTv 
masses  on  their  temples  and  foreheads,  or  occupy 
themselves  with  disposing  to  the  best  elTect  their 
self-conscious  hands.  And  when,  at  last,  the 
thing  is  over,  you  rush  out  into  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  fresh,  open  air,  and  say,  "Thank  God,  that's 
over  with."  Now,  why  should  it  not  be  pleasant 
for  friends  to  meet?  It  was  once  the  custom  for 
it  to  be  so. 

And  fashions — how  artificial!  Thev  are  not 
confined  to  women.  \'\'e  are  all  under  the  rule  of 
this  imperious  authority,  which  is  as  deaf  to  the 
suggestions  of  nature,  of  common  sense  or  of 
comfort  as  the  dull  cold  car  of  death. 

Observe  also  the  artificialty  in  religion.  How 
formal  and  lifeless  its  public  worship  often  is. 
Once  in  a  little  village  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  I  went  up  a  high  green  hill  to  see  the  sun 
set.  It  went  down  beyond  the  most  beautiful 
stretches  of  water  and  a  long  low  line  of  trees  be- 
hind New  Bedford. 

The  whole  scene — sun  and  water  and  land — 
was  transfigured  in  a  glorious  serenity.  I — I  was 
in  heaven  and  talked  with  God.  In  the  gathering 
dusk  I  heard  the  bells  calling  the  people  to  wor- 
ship in  the  village  below.  I  went  into  a  beautiful 
church  which  had  been  built  there  by  a  rich  Bos- 
tonian.  The  functionary  at  the  farther  end,  in  a 
dress  that  no  ordinary  mortal  wears,  began  to 
bow  and  turn  about,  and  do  this  thing  and  that, 
and  I  felt  the  glow  of  the  hill-top  experience 
gradually  die  out  of  my  heart.  I  felt  chilled  and 
indignant  that  anybody  should  intervene  between 
me  and  the  spirit  world  with  genuflections  and 


prescribed  formalities.  I  am  afraid  I  went  out 
disgusted  and  intolerant. 

Here  is  another  thing,  public  speech.  Elocu- 
tion has  come  to  be  a  science.  In  rare  cases  it 
is  serviceable,  but  in  the  hands  of  many  persons 
it  defeats  its  professed  purpose  and  degenerates 
into  a  ridiculous  farce. 

These  are  some  illustrations  of  the  artificiality 
which  limits  and  enervates  our  whole  life;  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  teachers,  who  are  in  part  re- 
sponsible, were  recognizing  and  seeking  to  cor- 
rect it. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  the  child  whichwe 
ought  to  imitate  is  faith.  I  do  not  mean  what 
preachers  mean  by  the  term,  that  is,  belief.  I 
mean  a  large  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the  in- 
visible, with  the  world  of  spirit.  A  familiar  stanza 
of  the  great  Ode  from  which  I  have  already 
(|uoted,  sketches  our  melancholy  loss  of  it  with 
increasing  ^•ears: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  advance  of  science  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  our  industrial  life  have  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  materialistic  bias  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  average  man.  Illustra- 
tions abound.  I  cite  but  one.  There  is  a  great 
clamor  that  education  be  practical;  for  is  not 
this  a  practical  age?  In  other  words,  man  is  first 
and  last  a  bread-winner,  and  that  reduced  to  its 
last  analysis  is,  man  is  a  stomach  with  certain  ac- 
cessory appendages.  What  a  travesty  upon  hu- 
man nature! 

What  is  a  man 
If  the  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 

4.  Another  characteristic  of  the  child  is  play. 
Play  is  not  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it,  the 
overflow  of  surplus  energy.  It  is  rather  the  seri- 
ous business  of  the  child;  and  the  meaning  of  in- 
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fancy  is  that  the  child  may  have  time  to  play. 
Play  is  the  work  upon  which  he  grows.  And  so, 
if  we  could  learn  of  the  child,  we  should  play  while 
we  work.  It  would  be  better  not  only  for  the 
worker,  but  for  the  work.  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  does  his  best  work  until  he  reaches,  as  one 
has  said,  a  play  interest  in  it. 

5.  The  last  characteristic  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is  originality.  The  child  is  original.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  every  generation  starts 
upon  the  shoulders  of  its  predecessor.  Each 
child  has  to  start  afresh;  he  cannot  inherit  that 
thing  of  experience,  or  thought,  or  speech;  but 
by  the  time  he  reaches  maturity  he  hascaughtup 
with  the  race  in  the  work  which  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  accomplish.  But  when  that  great 
achievement  has  been  made  he  is  found,  alas!  to 
have  largely  lost  his  individuality  and  to  be  of  the 
type  of  men  amongst  whom  he  has  grown — only 
one  grain  in  the  great  democratic  sand-heap  of 
modern  society.  We  lose  our  originality  because 
of  all  the  virtues,  society  likes  conformity  best. 
Custom  is  its  patron  saint.  In  politics,  gross 
ridicule  waits  outside  the  party  corral  to  beat 
back  the  first  show  of  independent  thought  or  ac- 
tion. If  you  dare  express  an  opinion  of  your 
own,  you  are  suspected,  you  are  dangerous.  It 
is  time  for  teachers  and  all  intelligent  people  who 
care  for  the  future  of  our  country  to  resist  such 
domination  and  censorship  of  individual  initia- 
tive. I  am  afraid  our  very  systems  of  education 
are  ingeniously  contrived  means  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intelligence  and  originality.  Unless  men 
were  made  in  absolutely  the  same  mould,  with  no 
pecularities  to  distinguish  them,  what  is  the  sense 
in  putting  them  all  through  precisely  the  same 
course  in  precisely  the  same  time?  Men  like 
Dickens  and  Tennyson  and  Darwin  haverebelled 
against  the  system  which  was  too  narrow  to  meet 
their  intellectual  needs.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
the  other  day  that  on  quitting  Johns  Hopkins 
University  he  resolved  that  he  would  go  to  work 
and  educate  himself! 

Before  education  in  the  schools  and  contact 
with  men  have  had  time  to  swamp  the  child's  ori- 


ginality, how  beautiful  and  impressive  it  is.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  Confessions^  tells  of  an  experience  he 
had  with  an  eleven-year-old  girl — a  beautiful 
child— an  experience,  like  so  many  of  his  experi- 
ences, not  altogether  to  his  credit.  The  next  day 
he  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  he  felt  a  strange  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  come  over  him.  He 
asked  himself  why  it  was  that  a  man  who  had 
never  felt  fear  of  kings  should  be  intimidated  by 
a  little  child.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  in  part. 
One  reason  for  it  lies  in  this  matter  of  purity,  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Awe  and  reverence  possess 
us  in  the  presence  of  purity,  like  the  awe  I  felt 
awhile  ago  as  I  looked  at  that  glowing  planet; 
such  as  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  any  majesty 
or  beauty  in  earth  or  sky.  I  felt  the  same  thing 
in  the  presence  of  a  little  child  the  other  day. 
There  was  a  pair  of  great,  calm,  mysterious  brown 
eyes,  round  which  smiles  played  like  Words- 
worth's fringe  of  daffodils  beside  a  deep  lake.  But 
more;  our  awe  and  embarrassment  are  due  to  our 
recognition  of  the  child's  originality  and  inde- 
pendence. His  intuitions  are  swift  and  just,  and 
you  stand  or  fall  before  them  on  your  merits.  No 
allegiance  to  any  regulation  of  "propriety,"  no 
forecasting  of  consequences  intervenes  to  delay 
or  to  modify  the  verdict.  An  acute  French  his- 
torian has  said  that  no  consecrated  absurdity 
could  have  survived  in  this  world,  if  the  man 
had  not  silenced  the  objection  of  the  child. 

Walter  Pater  tells  of  the  destruction  of  an  old 
Roman  bridge  at  Auxerre — how  the  people,  as 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  hor- 
rified when,  as  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  was  found  at  the  heart  of  the 
central  pier.  The  ancient  builders  thought  that 
the  presence  of  a  child  entombed  alive  in  the  ma- 
sonry secured  the  safety  of  all  who  should  pass 
over  the  bridp-e.  If  we  could  put  a  livine  child 
into  the  social  structure  which  we  are  building, 
as  a  nucleus  about  which  it  should  gather  and 
form  itself,  we  might  at  least  take  some  steps 
toward  that  old-time  paradise  from  which  we  are 
now  so  far  wandered. 


He   who   does  most  for   others,  does  best  for 
himself. 
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The  Alumni  Building  at  the  University  of   North 
Carolina. 


It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  we  present  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  OF  Education  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Alumni  Building  soon  to  be  erected 
on  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  description 
of  the  building,  with  an  account  of  the  move- 
ment for  its  erection,  is  taken  from  the  Univer- 
sity Record.  The  building  is  much  needed,  and  it 
is  a  hopeful  indication  for  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity that  it  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  university.  Every  alumnus  owes  a 
debt  to  his  alma  mater  which  can  never  be  paid 
in  full,  and  he  honors  himself  by  recognizing  this 
indebtedness.  Among  the  alumni  of  this  insti- 
tution are  not  many  men  of  great  wealth;  but  by 
united  effort  they  might  endow  the  university 
with  buildings  and  funds  that  would  help  much 
in  the  effort  to  accomplish  more  fully  her  great 
mission.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  remaining  $5,000  for  this  hall. 

"At  the  alumni  banquet  during  the  celebration 
of  the  university  centennial  in  1895  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  alumni  present  to  erect  on  the 
campus  a  building  of  handsome  and  imposing 
architecture  to  mark  the  ending  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  university's  life  and  to  stand  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion of  her  sons. 

"The  building  will  serve  not  only  as  a  stately 
memorial,  but  will  also  supply  a  pressing  need  of 
the  university.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the 
institution  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  lecture  rooms  for  the 
instructors,   and   has   driven   over  two   hundred 


students  into  the  village  for  liv- 
ing quarters. 

"The  building  is  modelled  after 
the  Boston  public  library,  with 
an  addition  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  classic  portico  and  fagade. 
The  materials  to  be  used  are 
granite  and  fine  buff  brick.  It 
will  be  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 
"The  basement  will  be  occupied  by  the  lecture 
rooms,  store-houses  and  laboratories  of  the  de- 
partments of  physics  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  first  and  second  floors  by  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  institution — presidents,  registrars, 
bursars — and  by  all  the  lecture  rooms. 

"This  will  practically  add  a  new  dormitory' 
building  to  the  university;  for,  by  withdrawing 
the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms  from  the  present 
buildings,  enough  space  will  be  gained  o  furnish 
rooms  for  eighty  additional  students. 

"On  the  walls  of  the  public  reception  room  will 
be  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze  the  names  of 
all  those  who  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

"The  whole  cost  of  the  building  has  been  fixed 
at  $25,000.  About  $20,000  was  subscribed  in 
1895  payable  in  five  years  in  one-fifth  install- 
ments. Two  installments  have  been  called  for 
and  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  about 
$6,900.  The  board  of  trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  June  decided  to  begin  work  on  the 
building  immediately.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand:  Julian  S.  Carr,  Richard  H.  Lewis,  John 
Fries,  Francis  D.  Winston,  Locke  Craige  and 
President  Alderman.  Frank  P.  Milburn,  of 
Charlotte,  was  selected  as  the  architect  and  the 
design  herein  printed  is  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Mr.  Milburn  is  a  specialist  in  public  buildings, 
and  has  made  the  Winston  and  Charlotte  court- 
houses famous  for  stateliness  and  beauty. 

"There  is  not  enough  in  the  treasury  to  build 
this  needed  building,  even  if  all  the  money  were 
paid  in. 

"Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  alumni  and  friends 
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of  the  university  have  contributed  at  all.  The 
university  with  limited  means  is  growing  mar- 
velously.  It  needs  sorely  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
pansion. The  building  would  change  the  whole 
character  of  our  life  here  for  the  better.  Every 
friend  and  every  alumnus  of  the  university 
should  co-operate  in  this  movement  by  sending 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Battle, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Subscrib- 
ers, if  they  desire,  may  pay  the  full  amount  at 
once. 

"The  university  deserves  this  building  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  she  has  helped  to  strength 
and  fitness  for  living.  And  she  will  not  ask  in 
vain." 


The  Basis  of  Methods. 


SUPT.   B.  P.   MANGUM,  WILSON,  N.  C. 


"How  must  I  teach  this  subject?"  "What 
'method'  must  I  use?" 

These  questions  come  to  us  continually  from 
the  normal  graduate,  from  the  young  teacher  of 
short  experience,  and  even  from  those  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  service. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
"Methods  of  Teaching,"  and  many  of  those  who 
are  still  seeking  for  the  truth  have  read  and 
studied  the  theories  and  suggestions  of  learned 
educators,  but  all,  seemingly,  to  little  purpose. 
The  subject  of  "methods"  is  a  much  abused  one. 
No  man  can  give  me  a  method  for  teaching  my 
individual  pupils  which  I  can  follow  word  for 
word  and  step  by  step.  His  plans,  however  well 
laid,  can  be  only  suggestive  to  me,  and  from  his 
suggestions  T  must  take  those  points  suited  to 
my  work,  and  omit  all  else.  Otherwise,  I  do 
violence  to  the  author  of  the  "method,"  to  my- 
self, and  to  my  pupils.  This  is  true  for  every 
teacher. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  decry  the 
study  of  methods,  but  rather  to  ofYer  one  or  two 
suggestions  which  will  enable  all  earnest  teach- 
ers to  adapt  their  study  of  methods  to  their  ac- 


tual everyday  work;  to  put   into  practice   that 
which  they  read. 

There  are  two  fundamental  qualifications 
which  the  successful  teacher  must  possess;  first, 
he  must  know  thoroughly  what  he  teaches;  sec- 
ondly he  must  know  how  to  use  what  he  knows 
so  skilfully  as  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  Simple  as  these  statements 
may  appear,  they  must  be  subjects  of  constant 
study  by  the  true  teacher. 

The  experienced  teacher  knows  well  that 
many  factors  enter  into  the  education  of  a  child. 
He  knows  that  all  the  forces  that  play  upon  the 
child  mould  his  plastic  mind,  and  that  those  are 
the  most  potent  which  result  in  most  training. 
He  knows  that  within  himself  and  through  his 
his  efforts  many  of  these  forces  must  have  their 
origin,  and  he  desires  to  know  how  he  may  so 
manage  that  the  forces  which  eminate  from 
himself  may  be  the  most  potent  in  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  minds,  before  him. 

First,  then,  teachers  must  be  "all-time  stu- 
dents." No  teacher  ever  reaches  the  point 
where  he  can  put  aside  his  text-books  and  rely 
upon  the  knowledge  he  already  possesses.  No 
lesson  or  subject  is  complete  in  itself.  The  need 
of  correlation  of  studies  and  subjects  is  not  dis- 
puted, and  thiscorrelationtheteachermustknow 
how  to  secure.  Again,  he  cannot  afford 
to  consider  the  subject  from  his  own  standpoint 
alone.  He  must  study  to  bring  himself  down,  or 
up,  to  the  plane  of  the  child,  and  force  himself 
to  look  at  the  matter  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
child.  He  must  be  able  to  cut  loose  from  the 
text-book  and  face  his  pupils  with  the  power  of 
full  preparation,  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  hands, 
imincumbered,  ready  to  throw  his  whole  vitality 
and  personality  into  the  lesson. 

The  Germans  hold  that  no  one  is  fitted  to 
teach  who  cannot  instruct  his  classs  at  least  as 
well  without  the  text-book  as  with  it  in  his 
hands.  This  power  can  be  acquired  only  by  con- 
stant, carefull  study  of  each  day's  work  before 
going  before  your  class. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
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pupil  who  is  to  be  taught.  The  study  of 
mere  theories  has  given  place  to  the  more  im- 
portant study  of  the  child's  mind.  Over  and 
above  all  natural  qualifications  the  teacher 
needs  to  have  studied  the  nature  of  the 
child  until  he  understands  the  progressive 
development  of  the  faculties  at  different  ages  suf- 
iiciently  well  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  -the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

A  pilot  must  know  the  nature  of  his  craft  as 
well  as  the  waters  in  which  he  is  to  sail.  All 
children  have  not  the  same  degree  of  mental  de- 
velopment, even  though  they  may  be  in  the 
same  class;  the  manner  in  which  you  explain  to 
one  may  serve  to  confuse  another.  Study,  there- 
fore, to  know  your  pupils,  the  natural  tendencies 
of  their  minds,  their  daily  environment  and  its 
educational  efifect.  Seek  for  that  which  you 
must  overcome  or  help  on  in  each  child. 

Know  your  subjects  and  your  pupils,  and  you 
will  then  be  the  better  able  to  adapt  and  put  into 
practice  the  "methods"  suggested  by  your  study, 
and  yoii  will  be  the  more  sure  of  seeing  that 
steady  development  which  is  the  joy  and  reward 
of  the  conscientious  teacher. 


An  Out-Door  Lesson. 


MISS   FLORENCE    W.    SLATER,    CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 


"Now  children  we  are  going  collecting."  The 
announcement  is  as  good  as  a  thunder  storm,  it 
never  fails  to  drive  away  the  clouds.  Crossness, 
drowsiness,  discontents  vanish  like  magic. 

The  older  children  hurr\^  after  their  tin  col- 
lecting boxes  and  cyanide  bottles,  while  the  little 
folks  run  for  the  collecting  nets. 

Before  we  get  well  out  of  doors  there  is 
something  to  look  at.  To-day  it  is  the  doodle- 
bugs, who  are  making  a  little  village  in  the  sand 
■near  the  school  house  steps.  We  quietly  sit  down 
and  eagerly  watch  these  curious  little  creatures. 
On  one  side  a  clumsy  little  black  fellow,  about 
the  size  of  an  ant,  is  coming  toward  us.  Every 
few  steps  he  stops  and  raises  his  long,  flat  head 
as  if  he  wished  to  survey  the  landscape.     Pres- 


entlv  he  quickens  his  steps,  his  whole  person  as- 
sumes an  important  air;  he  has  found  a  spot  that 
suits  him,  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  building  of 
his  future  home. 

First,  he  marks  out  a  circle  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  then  with  might  and  main  he  be- 
gins the  excavating.  We  see  now  the  use  of  his 
large  flat  head,  which  seemed  so  awkward  in 
walking.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  a  shovel;  with 
it  he  scoops  up  the  sand,  and  then  with  a  quick 
backward  jerk  he  throws  it  quite  a  distance  out 
of  the  way.  How  he  works!  Beginning  at  the 
circumference  he  goes  around  and  around  until 
at  last  he  reaches  the  center.  Leaving  him  now, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  his  brother,  who  has 
finished  his  home  some  time  ago  and  is  safely 
hid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  A  nice  fat  ant 
comes  along,  struggling  under  the  weight  of  a 
beetle's  wing  he  is  carrying  home  for  dinner. 
But  it  is  destined  never  to  get  there,  for  he  or 
rather  she — for  among  the  ants  the  females  do 
all  the  work- — falls  into  the  pit,  heels  over  head. 

Up  jumps  the  sly  doodle-bug,  or  ant-lion,  as 
we  must  now  call  him,  for  that  is  his  real  name, 
and  grabs  the  poor  ant  with  his  large  scythe- 
shaped  mandibles.  We  expect  to  see  the  ant 
chewed  up,  but  instead  she  is  gently  squeezed. 
The  bod}^  gets  smaller  and  smaller  under  the 
pressure  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  empty 
skin,  which  the  ant-lion  throws  away.  We  pick 
up  the  ant-lion  to  see  how  he  did  it  and,  to  our 
surprise,  find  that  he  has  no  real  mouth,  but  only 
a  tiny  hole  in  the  end  of  each  mandible,  through 
which  the  juices  of  the  ant's  body  were  drawn 
into  his  stomach. 

We  have  seen  as  much  of  the  ant-lion  as  we 
wish  to-day.  So  we  dig  up  several  of  them  with 
their  homes  and  put  them  in  boxes  in  the 
school-house  where  we  hope  to  watch  for  their 
development.  We  know  that  when  the  ant-lion 
is  grown  ven.^  curious  things  happen  to  him. 

First  he  decides  to  take  a  long  nap.  So,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  birds  and  other  animals, 
he  covers  his  whole  body  with  grains  of  sand, 
cementing  them  with  a  sticky  fluid.     The  nap 
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lasts  two  weeks  or  more,  and  when  he  wakes,  he 
has  changed  so  that  I  am  sure  his  old  friends 
would  not  recognize  him;  for  he  has  come  out  of 
his  sandy  cocoon  with  four  beautiful,  gauzy 
wing,  and  with  such  a  dainty  appetite  that  no 
one  has  ever  seen  him  take  a  morsel.  It  is  com- 
monly reported  that  he  cannot  eat;  for  when  he 
left  his  old  skin  behind  he  forgot  his  mandibles. 

We  seem  to  have  luck  in  meeting  with  lions 
this  afternoon.  There  is  another,  a  different 
kind,  on  the  leaf  of  the  buckwheat  vine.  This 
is  the  aphis-lion,  he  clearly  resembles  his  cousin, 
the  ant-lion,  but  he  passes  ants  by  without  no- 
ticing them,  and  gives  his  entire  atention  to  the 
little,  fat,  juicy  aphides.  He  is  having  quite  a 
feast;  for  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  buckwheat 
are  covered  with  aphides,  light-green,  pear- 
shaped  insects.  The  largest  are  not  so  large  as 
a  green  pea.  Aren't  they  ridiculous  looking; 
standing,  most  of  them,  on  their  heads,  their 
beaks  thrust  into  the"  soft  tissue  of  the 
leaf.  There  are  a  good  many  ants  there,  too, 
and  they  seem  to  be  patting  the  aphides  gently 
on  the  back  with  their  long  antennae,  and  at 
first  we  wonder  why;  but  soon  we  see  an  aphis 
emit  from  the  end  of  his  body  a  drop  of  delicious 
honey,  which  the  ant  eats  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction. 

A  great  German  scientist  says  the  honey  is 
emitted  from  the  end  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  come  from  two 
little  tubes  which  can  be  clearly  seen  standing 
erect  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  back. 
Wherever  it  comes  from,  it  is  ver\-  good;  and  the 
ants  are  not  the  only  ones  who  enjoy  it,  for  the 
Indians  spread  cloths  under  the  tree  to  catch 
the  honey  dew,  which  soon  hardens  into  a  very 
sweet  sugar. 

But  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  looked  upon  as  the  special 
property  of  the  ants;  for  the  ants  take  as  good 
care  of  them  as  mendo  of  their  cows,  so  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  ants'  cows.  They  fre- 
qu«ntly  build  sheds  of  dried  mud  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  and  storms.     In  the 


fall  both  aphides  and  their  eggs  are  taken  to  the 
ants'  nests  and  carefully  tended  all  winter,  and  in 
the  following  spring  are  tenderly  carried  back  to 
the  pastures. 

When  Mrs.  Aphis  is  rearing  her  family,  she 
usually  lives  in  little  tent-Hke  houses  made  of 
the  upper  skin  of  the  leaf.  If  you  look  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  you  will  see  numbers  of 
tiny  holes.  Each  one  is  the  door  of  the  tent 
above  it,  where  the  snug  little  family  lives.  Could 
a  fair)-  queen  find  a  more  beautiful  house,  or  one 
more  strongly  fortified  against  all  enemies? 

Prof.  Henr}-  Comstock,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  made  many  interesting  discoveries  about  the 
aphides.  Among  other  things  he  found  that 
just  as  soon  as  a  plant  becomes  completely  cov- 
ered by  aphides,  a  brood  is  hatched  with  wings 
and  they  fly  to  another  plant,  starting  a  new 
colony.  Their  children  are  all  wingless  until  that 
plant  has  become  covered,  when,  as  before,  a 
brood  with  wings  is  born.  From  a  certain  plant 
Prof.  Comstock  continued  to  remove  aphides  all 
summer  so  the  plant  never  became  covered,  and 
not  a  wingless  aphis  was  hatched  on  that  plant. 
Another  plant  he  kept  covered,  and  brood  after 
brood  of  winged  aphides  was  hatched.  This 
shows  that  the  hatching  of  the  winged  aphides 
is  not  periodical.  Whether  it  is  voluntan,-  or  not 
remains  to  be  proved. 

While  we  have  been  watching  the  ants'  cows, 
the  aphis-lion  has  been  making  good  use  of  His 
time,  for  scarcely  a  single  aphis  is  left  on  the  leaf. 
He  is  a  fearfully  greedy  lion,  he  would  devour  his 
brothers  and  sisters  if  his  mother  did  not  take 
particular  pains  to  protect  them. 

His  mother  is  a  most  exquisite,  dainty  crea- 
ture, with  four  gauze  wings  of  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  green.  Her  eyes  look  like  molten  gold, 
and  she  is  often  called  "golden  eye."  The  co- 
coon out  of  which  she  came  looks  like  a  rare 
pearl  dropped  on  the  the  leaf.  But  if  you  look 
closely  you  will  see  that  it  has  a  dainty  little  ltd 
thrown  back  from  the  top. 

This  beautiful  mother  places  her  eggs  on  the 
top  of  slender  foot-stalks.  .  This  .elevation  .pjw- 
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tects  them  from  each  other  and  all  crawling  in- 
sects. Isn't  it  wonderful  to  see  an  insect  mother 
carefully  providing  for  the  protection  of  children 
whom  she  will  never  know? 

Now  the  sun  is  warning  us  that  we  must  re- 
turn; so  we  will  call  together  the  little  ones  who 
have  been  chasing  butterflies  and  dragon  flies, 
and  take  our  specimens  back  to  the  school  room 
to  be  mounted  and  put  in  our  natural  history 
collection. 


Weather  Charts  for  Second  and  Third  Grades. 


MISS  M.    W.    HALIBURTON,     N0RM.4L    AND    INDUSTRIAI, 
COI-LEGE. 


By  the  time  children  have  reached  the  second 
and  third  grades  they  are  ready  for  a  more  com- 
plicated chart  and  more  individual  work  than 
was  indicated  in  my  previous  article  for  children 
of  the  first  grade. 

In  these  grades  a  better  time  for  making  the 
record  is  at  noon.  The  day's  weather  is  more 
settled  then  than  it  is  earher  in  the  morning, 
and,  therefore,  observations  taken  at  this  hour 
give  a  better  basis  for  that  comparison  which 
should  distinguish  the  work  of  older  children. 

The  chart  on  the  blackboard  now  consists  of 
fourteen  columns. 


mometer,  he  is  sent  out  at  the  selected  hour  to 
see  just  what  it  registers.  This  he  records  in  the 
proper  column,  filling  out  other  columns  in  an- 
swer to  the  teacher'' s  questions.  Being  aware  of 
the  close  criticism  of  his  classmates,  he  will  do 
his  work  with  care  and  thought,  for  he  knows 
they  have  been  making  the  same  observations  he 
has  made,  and  that  if  he  makes  a  misstatement, 
many  little  hands  will  be  raised  to  announce  the 
fact  that  his  record  does  not  agree  with  their 
observations.  The  next  week  some  other  pupil 
who  has  been  particularly  observant  takes  this 
place,  and  so  on  until  the  chart  for  the  month 
is  completed. 

When  the  chart  is  completed  it  should  be  cop- 
ied and  kept  for  comparison  with  the  records  to 
be  made  during  the  succeeeding  months.  In 
the  third  grade  the  same  thing  is  done,  with  some 
difference.  The  boy  who  has  been  out  to  read 
the  thermometer  writes  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture and  then  stands,  waiting  until  each  pupil 
has  filled  out  in  blank  books  ruled  for  this  pur- 
pose all  the  columns  according  to  his  individual 
judgment,  no  copying  being  done  except  of  the 
figures  indicating  the  temperature  and  those  in- 
dicating the  exact  time  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  These  last  m^y  be  given 
by  the  teacher  from  a  good  almanac.     The  chil- 


Day. 

Date. 

Temp- 
erature 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Dew  or 
Frost. 

Cloudi- 
ness or 
Fogs. 

Rain— 
Amount 
of  Fall. 

S-w.      ^1- 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Phases. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Stan. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Wkly  sum'ry. 

In  the  second  grade  children  are  able  to  do 
some  individual  work  in  this  chart-making, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  those  of  the  third 
grade  should  attempt.  One  pupil  should  be  se- 
lected to  do  the  work  of  filling  out  the  chart  on 
the  board  every  day  for  an  entire  week.  Having 
been  taught  with  the  others  to  read  the  ther- 


dren  make  their  own  calculations  of  thelengthen- 
ing  or  shortening  of  the  days.  After  the  books 
are  closed  the  boy  at  the  board  records  there  his 
observations,  knowing  nothing  of  what  the 
the  others  have  written  in  their  books. 

As  an  orderly  little  arrangement,  the  boy,  be- 
fore returning  to  his  seat,  collects  and  puts  aside 
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the  books  to  be  distributed  again  the  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  each  child  will  have 
his  own  record.  He  may  compare  it  with  those  of 
other  children  and  see  in  what  respects  it  differs 
from  them.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  chart 
on  the  board  should  be  copied  on  a  sheet  of 
strong  manilla  paper.  If  these  are  nailed  at  the 
top  between  two  thin  slats,  they  can  be  hung 
upon  the  wall  and  turned  as  needed,  much  as  a 
reading  chart  is  used. 

Much  of  the  geography  of  the  second  grade 
may  be  centered  around  this  chart  just  as  in  the 
first  grade.  In  that  grade  the  child  has  learned 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  but  now  you  expect 
more  of  him;  you  wish  him  to  have  some  idea, 
based  on  his  own  observations,  as  to  which  wind 
accompanies  the  cold,  the  snow  or  the  rain. 

In  order  to  lead  the  child  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  effects  he  observes,  simple  experi- 
ments as  well  as  awakening  questions  will  be 
needed,  the  preparation  of  which  will  require 
some  study.  Do  not  wait  for  a  snowy  or  a  rainy 
day  to  hit  upon  the  best  way  to  give  a  lesson  on 
snow  or  rain.  Unless  you  have  been  teaching 
little  children  a  long  while,  you  would  better 
prepare  questions,  experiments  and  illustrations 
before  hand,  so  as  to  be  quite  ready  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  makes  appropriate  the  les- 
son you  have  prepared. 

This  use  of  the  weather  chart  in  the  third 
grade  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  meteorology. 


Drawing. 


MISS  NBTTIE  M.  BEMIS,  DURHAM  PUBI,IC  SCHOOLS. 

[We  regret  that  this  article  catne  too  late  for  the  excel- 
lent illustrative  drawings  accompanying  it,  done  by  pupils 
in  the  Durham  schools,  to  be  reproduced  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  —Eds  ] 

During  the  autumn  months  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  interesting  material  for  the  drawing 
teacher  on  every  hand.  Leaves,  grasses,  sprays, 
fruits  and  seed  pods  are  easily  obtained. 

The  primary  grades  while  studying  the  sphere 


may  draw  apples,  peaches  and  pumpkins;  they 
appeal  to  us  through  color,  taste  and  associations. 
Leaves  and  grasses  may  be  drawn  with  pencil, 
charcoal  or  brush.  If  placed  in  some  geometric 
figure,  as  an  oblong,  simple  lessons  in  arrange- 
ment can  be  given. 

Hold  a  spray  naturally  and  note  the  wonder- 
ful laws  of  growth;  the  union  of  stem  with 
branch  and  the  curve  of  the  mid-rib;  the  place 
of  the  leaves  on  the  stem  and  the  decrease  in  size 
of  stem  towards  the  end  of  branch.  Some  of  the 
leaves  turn  back,  some  forward,  some  upward 
and  some  downward,  as  if  governed  by  a  "gentle 
lav.'  of  respect  and  room  for  each  other."  Very 
few  leaves  will  be  found  directly  facing;  all  are 
more  or  less  turned,  and  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance must  be  carefully  studied  and  expressed. 

Place  sprays  or  branches  at  a  little  distance 
from  pupils  and  small  details  will  not  be  seen. 
Pay  little  attention  to  the  veins  and  notches  on 
the  margins  of  leaves.  Consider  thoughtfully 
the  effect  of  the  whole. 

A  branch  with  fruit  and  leaves  hung  on  wall 
or  blackboard  will  prove  an  interesting  study 
in  all  grades.  If  an  apple  branch  is  selected,  read 
from  John  Burroughs'  essay  on  "The  Apple,"  or 
"Wild  Apples,"  by  Thoreau.  Do  not  let  poor 
work  at  first  discourage  one.  Try  to  help  pupils 
to  see  and  feel  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the 
branch  and  they  will  express  it  in  their  drawing. 

Milkweed  pods  are  familiar  to  all  and  are  very 
attractive.  The  delicate,  airy  seeds,  "balloon- 
ing seeds"  they  are  called  in  "Sharp  Eyes,"  cruise 
about  over  the  fields  and  villages  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  dandelion  balls  of  May  and  the  thistle- 
down of  summer  have  done.  Their  travels  would 
be  worth  recording:. 


Elementary  Arithmetic. 


PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON. 


In  these  short  articles,  to  be  continued  in  sev- 
eral numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  will  be 
given  a  brief  outline  of  the  essential  elements 
of  arithmetic,  their  logical  order  and  some  true 
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pedagogical  method  of  presenting  them  to  the 
child. 

All  arithmetic  is  only  a  matter  of  counting, 
backward  or  forward.  All  problems  may  be  solved 
by  the  long  and  slow  process  of  counting  by 
ones.  All  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
comparison,  multiplication,  division,  ratio  and 
fractional  parts  are  only  shorter  processes  of  this 
counting,  and  all  tables  serve  only  to  give  the 
facts  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  that  the 
shorter  processes  may  be  used.  The  names  of 
numbers  mean  little  or  nothing  to  children  until 
they  have  had  much  experience  in  counting,  see- 
ing and  handling  numbers  to  one  hundred  at 
least.  Until  these  names  have  a  meaning,  cor- 
responding to  a  real  mental  content  which  may 
be  readily  and  clearly  realized  and  easily  held  in 
consciousness,  all  arithmetical  operations,  prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  a  mere  juggling  with  figures 
or  an  unitelligible  combination  of  empty  sounds, 
void  of  permanent  educational  or  practical  value. 
Arithmetic  deals  with  number  and  number  re- 
lations, and  good  number  concepts  are  its  essen- 
tial elements.  These  cannot  be  gained  from 
books  or  teachers,  nor  from  a  little  perfunctory 
counting  of  small  numbers  of  marks  and  dots  on 
a  blackboard. 

Every  teacher  of  small  children  in  city 
or  town  schools  knows  the  advantage  in 
children  who  enter  their  classes,  even  when  their 
time  in  school  has  been  much  less  than  that  of 
their  classmates  of  the  city.  This  is  because  the 
country  child  has  counted,  over  and  over  again, 
his  father's  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  farm- 
ing utensils;  his  mother's  chickens,  geese  and 
ducks;  the  trees  in  the  yard,  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
orchards,  the  apples  or  nuts  in  a  basket,  the  rows 
of  cotton  or  com  in  the  field,  and  the  panels  of 
fence.  He  has  measured  by  inches,  feet  and  yards. 
He  knows  miles  and  acres;  quarts,  pints  and  gal- 
lons; pecks  and  bushels.  He  has  estimated  the 
weight  of  bags  of  cotton  and  of  fat  hogs. 
In  this  way  he  has  made  the  necessary  first  step 
in  arithmetic. 

The  lesson  to  the  teacher  is  plain.     If  children 


have  not  this  knowledge,  let  the  arithmetic  work 
of  the  first  weeks  or  months  in  school  be  as 
much  like  this  as  possible.  Let  the  children 
count  objects  in  the  school  room,  on  the 
grounds,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  at  home,  every- 
where, until  they  can  count  a  few  hundreds  with 
ease,  and  have  gained  distinct  and  lasting  num- 
ber Cvyncepts.  Also,  let  them  measure  and  weigh 
till  the  ordinary  units  of  measure  and  weight  are 
thoroughly  known.  Let  them  find  sums  and  dif- 
ferences of  numbers  of  real  objects  by  counting. 
In  the  same  way  let  them  divide  smaller  num- 
bers into  equal  groups  and  put  the  groups  to- 
gether again. 

Do  not  attempt  written  or  oral  arithmetic  nor 
the  usual  learning  of  tables  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  chil- 
dren. It  will  be,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  a  waste  of 
time  and  breath. 


Primary  Reading  and  Spelling. 


EDWARD      MOSES, 


WINTHROP     NORMAL     COLLEGE,      ROCK 
HILL  S.    C. 


The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  reported  that  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  of  all  the  millions  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  are  enrolled  in  the  first 
three  years  of  work.  As  most  of  the  time  and 
money  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these  chil- 
dren is  properly  spent  in  teaching  them  the 
three  R's,  the  question  as  to  how  these  branches 
should  be  taught  so  as  to  yield  the  best  results 
in  this  short  period  of  time  seems  to  me  to  over- 
shadow all  other  questions  of  school  interest. 

In  casting  about  for  the  best  method  of 
teaching  any  subject  we  are  entirely  safe,  if,  per- 
chance, we  may  discover  and  adopt  the  mode  in 
which  that  subject  was  learned  by  the  race. 
There  is  no  surer  touch-stone  of  the  value  or 
worthlesssness  of  any  method  of  instruction 
than  this. 

I  invite  the  careful  study  of  the  following 
from  De  Garmo's  Herbart  and  Herbartians,  p. 
III-II2,  (quoted  from  Rein)  with  reference  to 
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its  application  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
speUing: 

"We  find  that  this  idea  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  individual  and  general  development  of 
humanity  is  a  common  possession  of  the  best 
and  most  noted  intellects.  It  appears,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  works  of  the  literary  heroes  Les- 
sing.  Herder,  Goethe  and  Schiller;  with  the 
philosphers  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Comte;  with  the  theologians,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Augustine,  Schleiermacher;  with  the 
Darwinists,  Huxley  and  Spencer;  with  the  clas- 
sical philologists,  F.  A.  Wolf,  Niethammer,  Dis- 
sen,  Liibker;  with  the  educators,  Rousseau,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel,  Diesterweg,  Herbart,  Ziller 
and  others." 

"From  the  large  number  of  voices  let  us  se- 
lect but  two,  Goethe  and  Kant.  The  former 
said,  'Although  the  world  in  general  advances, 
the  youth  must  always  start  again  from  the  be- 
ginning and,  as  an  individual,  traverse  the 
epochs  of  the  world's  culture.  The  latter  points 
out  that  the  education  of  the  individual  should 
imitate  the  culture  of  mankind  in  general  as  de- 
veloped in  its  various  generations." 

The  vital  question  then  arises:  How  did  man 
learn  to  spell  and  to  read  words  by  the  use  of 
letters?    The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

1.  The  word  to  be  written  was  separated  into 
its  elementary  sounds. 

2.  The  characters  (letters)  for  the  sounds 
were  written,  one  by  one,  in  the  order  of  sounds 
(spelling). 

3.  The  sounds  were  given  at  the  sight  of 
words  already  written  (reading). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  good  people  who  are 
not  at  all  interested  in  the  history  of  education, 
and  think  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
conning  of  a-be,  ab,  and  e-be,  eb,  and  later,  em-a-en, 
mSn,  and  se-a-te,  cat,  should  speak  of  the  phonic 
method  as  a  new  way  of  teaching  reading,  but 
it  is  astounding  to  note  the  error  as  to  the  origin 
of  phonic  practice  and  teaching  into  which  some 
American  educationists  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion have  unwittingly  fallen. 


Col.  Parker  has  gravely  asserted  that  the 
phonic  method  "had  its  origin  in  some  of  the 
earnest  minds  that  worked  contemporaneously 
with  Martin  Luther"  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
has  recently  declared  with  a  blaze  of  pyrotech- 
nics that  the  phonic  method  "came  in  with  the 
gorgeous  and  profuse  scenery  of  philosophy" — • 
whenever  that  was.  With  all  due  respect  to 
these  distinguished  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  insist 
that,  despite  Dr.  Hall's  brilliant  incertitude,  the 
chronology  of  both  needs  radical  revision. 

The  phonic  method  of  spellling,  if  it  ever 
"came  in  with"  anything,  came  in  with  the  first  , 
word  ever  written  with  letters  by  man,  and  the 
phonic  reading  of  the  word  had  its  birth 
in  the  reading  of  the  first  word  ever 
read.  Just  as  soon  as  men  learned  that  syllables 
of  spoken  words  could  be  separated  into  ele- 
mentary sounds,  and  had  fixed  upon  certain  ar- 
bitrary characters  (letters)  to  represent  those 
sounds,  men  wrote  and  read  by  the  phonic 
method  and  by  that  method  alone.  It  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  the  forms  of 
written  words  to  have  beeen  fixed  in  any  other 
way.  These  forms  were  not  fixed  by  drawing 
letters  indiscriminately  out  of  a  hat,  even  if  we 
persist  in  teaching  children  as  if  the  letters  for 
each  word  were  decided  upon  in  that  fashion. 

It  seems  altogether  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  word  method  and  the  alphabetic  meth- 
ods were  the  resort  in  the  first  instance,  though 
not  now,  of  slothful  and  incompetent  persons 
who  essayed  to  teach.  Slothful  teachers  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  speak  the  names  of  the  consonants  than  to 
give  their  sounds.  Incompetent  teachers  found, 
as  soon  as  the  vowels  lost  their  "original  unitary 
sounds"  (to  borrow  Whitney's  phrase)  that  they 
could  teach  'after  a  fashion,  without  exposing 
their  own  ignorance,  words  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  pronounce  by  insisting  invariably 
upon  the  name  of  a  vowel,  which  is  constant, 
instead  of  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  which  is  vari- 
able— a  shrewd  device  for  any  teacher  now  who 
is  unwilling  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
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correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  he  is  paid  to 
teach. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  teachers  of 
to-day  who  ignore  the  phonic  method  in  teach- 
ing are  following  in  the  wake  of  almost  all  the 
English  and  American  educationists,  and  are, 
therefore,  in  no  wise  to  blame.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  leaders,  and  no  general  reform  may  be 
hoped  for  until  confidence  in  these  blind  guides 
is  shaken,  and  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  are  heard 
and  followed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statements  of  these 
pedagogical  English  bards  and  Scotch  review- 
ers, who  would  bind  upon  the  backs  of  our  little 
lambs  the  heaviest  of  burdens — the  cruel  and 
impossible  and  altogether  useless  task  of  load- 
ing the  little  child's  memory  with  the  unsightly 
forms  of  every  English  word  he  has  occasion  to 
write. 

"The  training  of  the  eye  by  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  forms  of  words  is  essential  to  the 
learning  of  spelling."  Landon:  Teaching  and 
Class  Management,  p.  279. 

"Since  spelling  has  reference  to  the  forms  of 
words,  the  eye  of  the  learner  should  be  familiar 
with  these  forms  from  having  repeatedly  ob- 
served them  before  he  can  reasonably  be  asked 
to  reproduce  them  in  writing."  Currie:  Common 
School  Education,  p.  283. 

"To  the  child  the  word  mat^  though  a  little 
easier  than  through^  is  just  as  arbitrary.  He  re- 
ceives them  both  on  your  authority.  .  .  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  spelling  is  a  matter 
for  the  eye,  not  the  ear."  Fitch:  Lectures  on 
Teaching,  p.   192. 

"What  changes  are  made  [in  spelling]  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  made  in  view  of  making  spelling 
easier  for  children."  Matthew  Arnold:  Report 
on  Elementary  Schools. 

Listening  to  the  voices  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  hear  the  same  old  doleful  song: 

"In  order  to  know  how  a  word  looks,  we  must 
see  it ;  and  the  best  means  of  seeing  a  form  is  to 
draw  it;  therefore,  drawing  or  copying  words  is 


the  best  means  of  receiving  distinct  mental  im- 
pressions of  written  words.  .  .  .  The  most 
natural  and  economical  way  of  learning  to  spell 
is  to  write  words  until  we  can  write  them  auto^ 
matically."     Parker:  Talks  on  Teaching,  p.  71- 

"What  are  we  asking  a  child  to  do  when  we 
ask  him  to  spell?  To  hold  the  picture  of  the 
word  in  his  mind  so  exactly  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  form  in  writing.  .  .  Spelling  involves 
power  to  recognize  and  remember  forms.  This 
power  can  be  gained  only  by  observing  forms.-' 
Miss  Sarah  Arnold:  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  p. 
177. 

"The  correct  form  of  words  is  learned  by  ob- 
servation and  practice.  .  .  .  Write  a  word 
or  sentence  upon  the  board,  ask  the  children  to 
look  at  it  carefully,  then  to  write  it  without 
looking  at  the  copy."  Prince:  Courses  and 
Methods,  p.  74. 

"Spelling  is  a  purely  mechanical  drill,  and  we 
have  got  to  hammer  it  in  as  early  as  possible." 
G.  Stanley  Hall  (the  reputed  father  of  the  gentle 
science  of  paidology)  in  New  York  School  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  9,  1897.    The  itaHcs  are  mine. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable,  for  want  of  space, 
to  review  specifically  each  of  the  utterances 
quoted  above.  I  must  content  myself  with  sug- 
gesting that  if  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the 
child  should  really  follow  the  course  of  the  gen- 
esis of  knowledge  in  the  race,  these  English, 
Scotch  and  American  writers  on  methods  of 
teachings,  spelling  andreadingarefundamentally 
and  thoroughly  wrong,  and  that  the  practices 
which  they  advocate  should  be  abandoned  by 
all  our  teachers  for  the  far  better  method  so 
generally  in  vogue  in  Continental  Europe. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  all  English  writers  on  education 
are  in  error  on  this  point.  Joseph  Payne,  in  his 
noble  posthumous  work,  "A  visit  to  German 
School,"  pleads  strenuously  for  a  reform  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  German  system,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  has  spoken  boldly  on  the  subject:  "The 
mistress  of  a  dame-school  can  hear  spelling  les- 
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sons.  .  .  .  but  to  teach  spelling  rightly  by 
using  the  powers  of  the  letters  instead  of  their 
names.  ...  a  modicum  of  understand- 
ing is  needful.  .  .  .  Knowing  so  little  as  we 
yet  do  of  psychology,  and  ignorant  as  our  teach- 
ers are  of  that  little,  what  chance  has  a  system 
which  requires  psychology  for  its  basis?"  Edu- 
cation, p.  116. 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  a  change?  For  an  an- 
swer, I  point  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice's  reports  in  the 
Forum  on  his  examination  in  spelling  of  33,000 
pupils  in  schools  of  the  North  and  West,  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  recent  declaration  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Night- 
ingale, superintendent  of  the  high  schools  of 
Chicago,  that  no  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  schools 
can  spell  correctly  ten  words  selected  from  the 
first  reader  of  the  six-year-old  child. 
[To  be  continued.] 


As  every  father  owes  a  duty  to  his  son,  so  each 
generation  owes  a  debt  to  the  succeedine  een- 
eration.  It  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  state,  the 
present  generation,  to  educate  its  children,  the 
succeeding  generation.  The  duty  is  a  function; 
and  arises  from  the  state  as  an  association  of 
people  for  the  advancement  of  evrey  man  and 
woman  in  the  association.  The  state  owes  no 
particular  duty  to  any  particular  individual,  but 
it  owes  the  best  it  can  do  for  every  individual.  * 
*■  *  Every  child  above  twelve  years  of  age 
will,  within  ten  years,  become  a  citizen  of  the 
state — amemberof  the  association  for  civilization 
— and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  one  who  may 
be  alive  ten  years  hence  to  see  that  the  child  of 
to-day  is  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in 
the  wisest  way  possible.  The  general  public,  the 
matter  of  "may  do,"  but  one  of  "must  do." 

By  educating  a  child  you  do  not  benefit  the 
parent.  So  a  man's  duty  in  no  wise  depends 
upon  the  question  whether  he  has  children  or 
not.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  in  the  first 
place  to  furnish  education  for  his  children;  but. 


if  he  be  negligent  of  this,  it  is  not  right  that  the 
children  should  suffer  for  it.     *     *     * 

Every  child  that  becomes  a  citizen  will  wield 
an  influence,  greater  or  less,  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  state,  so  every  citizen,  present  and 
prospective,  is  interested  in  the  right  develop- 
ment of  that  child.     *     *     * 

The  childless  man  can  not  claim  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  school  and  should  not  be 
taxed.  Existence — the  mere  fact  of  living — 
puts  upon  him  a  number  of  obligations,  and  as 
a  citizen  of  the  state — a  member  of  society — not 
the  least  of  these  obligations  is  to  help  place  the 
next  generation  on  a  higher  plane  than  his  own. 
— R.  H.  Griffith,  in  the  Baptist  Courier. 


School  Libraries. 


No  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  school  is  more 
necessary  than  a  small  collection  of  good  books 
for  general  reading.  Fifty  or  seventy-five  volumes 
of  the  very  best  books  for  this  purpose,  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound  in 
manilla,  boards  or  linen,  may  be  had  for  only  a 
few  dollars;  and  no  money  spent  on  the  school 
will  yield  a  better  return.  A  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature and  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the 
world's  best  books  will  prove  to  be  more  potent 
and  enduring  in  the  life  and  culture  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  future  men  and  women  than  all  the 
lessons  in  arithmetic,  geography,  Latin  and  other 
subjects  of  the  usual  school  course. 

Of  course,  children  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  take  these  books  to  their  homes 
and  to  read  them  there.  In  this  way  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  older  brothers  and  sisters  and 
the  father  and  mother,  will  frequently  derive  as 
much  profit  and  pleasure  as  the  child  itself. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  country,  where  most 
homes  possess  few  books. 

Committeemen  will  do  well  to  spend  a  small 
part  of  the  school  fund,  five  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
school  room,  in  this  way  every  year.  This  amount 
may  often  be  increased  by  giving  some  simple  en- 
tertainment and  charging  a  small  admission  fee. 
Almost  every  community  has  one  or  more  citizens 
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of  public  spirit,  who  will  give  a  small  amount  for 
this  purpose,  if  properly  approached. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  make  out  any  lists 
of  books,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
very  valuable  series  which  may  be  had  cheap  : 
Cliildreii's  Classics,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston;  River- 
side Literature  Series,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston;  English  Classics,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co., 
New  York;  Eclectic  Schcool  Readings,  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York;  Classics  for  Home  and 
School,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  and  the  Standard 
Literature  Series  (advertised  on  the  second  page 
of  this  Journal),  University  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  These  series  contain  from  20  to  175  books 
each,  the  average  cost  of  the  books  being  less 
than  20  cents.  If  they  can  not  be  had  in  any 
other  way,  any  teacher  will  find  it  a  paying  in- 
vestment who  will  purchase  with  her  own  money 
a  few  of  these  books  and  lend  them  to  the  chil- 
dren. For  most  country  and  village  schools  the 
Standard  Literature  Series,  the  25  books  of 
which  may  be  had  for  about  $3.00,  will  probably 
be  found  as  valuable  as  any. 


Natural  science  is  now  occupying  a  more  and 
more  important  place  in  education,  and  I  hope 
that  my  children  at  least,  if  not  myself,  will  live 
fo  see  the  day  when  ignorance  of  the  primary  laws 
and  facts  of  science  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
fect only  second  to  ignorance  of  the  primary  laws 
of  religion  and  morality. 


Above  all  things,  let  my  pupil  have  preserved 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  in  his  mind  as 
well  as  in  his  body.  The  educational  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  of  the  present  day  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  young  people  to  work  at  high  pressure 
by  incessant  competitive  examinations. 


The  first  mere  word  with  which  the  child  satis- 
fies himself,  the  first  thing  he  learns  on  the  au- 
thority of  another,  ruins  his  judgment.  Long 
must  he  shine  in  the  eyes  of  unthinking  people 
before  he  can  repair  such  an  injury  to  himself. 


Children  should  be  led  to  make  their  own  in- 
vestigations, and  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible. 


In  no  department  of  public  or  private  works  is 
there  such  vital  necessity  for  a  perfect  system  of 
hygiene,  as  in  the  planning,  construction,  drainage 
and  ventilation  of  our  school  buildings.  At  no 
time  in  our  lives  are  we  so  susceptible  to  disease 
as  in  our  school  days. 


Morals  should  be  taught  in  public  schools. 
Punctuality,  orderliness,  love  of  truth,  self-direc- 
tion and  charity  are  moral  principles  which  should 
be  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  he 
may  retain  them  when  he  has  passed  out  of 
school. 


The  principle,  "Ideas  Before  Words,"  require 
that  the  child's  experience  and  observation  should 
be  made  the  basis  from  which  to  start,  and  that 
ideas  should  never  be  taught  merely  for  the  sake 
of  illustratino;  the  meaninsf  of  words. 


The  great  end  of  life,  after  all,  is  not  to  think, 
but  to  act,  not  to  be  learned,  but  to  be  good  and 
noble. 


Local  History  for  North  Carolina. 


A  LIST  OF  TOPICS  WITH  REFERENCES,     PREPARED    BY    THE 
UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL,. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Indians,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  North  Carolina — 
the  Tuscaroras,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Catawbas;  sto- 
ries from  Hiawatha. 

Consult  Hawkes',  Martin's  and  Lawson's  North  Carolina' 
History,  vols.  I.  and  II. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Raleigh's  attempt  at  settlement;  the  Albemarle  settlement; 

Governor  Drummond. 
Hawkes'  North  Carolina  History. 
Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  on  the  Cape  Fear  River;  Dis- 
pute about  the  Boundary  line;  Black  Beard. 

Martin's  North  Carolina  History. 

Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader. 

Lives  of  the  Pirates. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Alamance;  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration;  Moore's  Creek; 
King's  Mountain;  Ramseur's  Mill;  Guilford  Court 
House;  Richard  Caswell,  William  R.  Davie,  Hugh  Wad- 
dell,  William  Lee  Davidson,  Charles  McDowell,  Joseph 
Graham,  George  Graham,  Allen  Rutherford,  John  Se- 
vier, Nathaniel  Macon,  Timothy  Bloodworth,  George 
Francis  Nash,  Thomas  Polk,  Ephraim  Brevard,  Wil. 
liam  Kennon,  H.  J.  Balch,  Abram  Alexander,  Capt. 
James  Jack.     Race  elements  in  North  Carolina. 
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Spencer's  North  Carolina  History. 

Martin's  North  Carolina  History. 

Hawkes'  N.  C.  History,  vol  i. 

Mecklenburg  Pamphlet,  by  Geo.  W.  and  Alexander  Graham. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Life  in  early  North  Carolina,  including  social  customs,  re- 
ligious observances,  modes  of  travel,  etc. 
Hawkess  and  Wiley. 
Alderman's  Men  and  Manners  in  North  Carolina. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Fort  Fisher;  North  Carolina  troops  at  Gettysburg;  North 
Carolina  during  last  ninety  days  of  the  Civil  War— Ben- 
tonville,  Greensboro,  Johnson's  surrender  (Bennett 
house);  J.  Johnson  Pettigrew,  Leonidas  Polk,  Braxton 
Bragg,  D.  H.  Hill,  William  D.  Pender,  Jas.  H.  Lane, 
R.  Barringer,  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  Gen.  Ramseur, 
Gen.  Robert  Ransom,  Gen.  Whiting. 

Pickett  or  Pettigrew,  Bond. 

Fort  Fisher,  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

Moore's  N.  C.  History. 

Spencer's  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War. 

EIGHTH  GR    DE. 

North  Carolina  in  literature:  William  Hooper.  Calvin  H. 
Wiley,  Christian  Reid.  North  Carolina  in  industrial  life: 
Thomas  M.  Holt  and  brothers,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Gen. 
Joseph  Graham. 

Life  of  William  Hooper,  E.  A.  Alderman. 

Alamance,  Wiley. 

Utopia,  Wiley. 

Defense  of  North  Carolina,  Jones, 

Life  of  Vance,  Dowd. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

North  Carolina  in  statesmanship:  Andrew  Jackson,  James 
K.  Polk,  Andrew  Johnson,  James  Iredell,  Nathaniel 
Macon,  William  Gaston,  Cornelius  Harnett,  W.  A.  Gra- 
ham, W.  P.  Mangura,  Z.  B.  Vance,  Matt.  W.  Ransom, 
William  Rufus  King,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Thomas  A.  Ben- 
ton, George  E.  Badger,  John  Branch. 


Educational  .Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 


THE  HELPER,  School  Education  Co.,  Minneapolis,  is  a 
large  double-column  folio  filled  with  valuable  helps  for 
teachers.  It  contains  suggestions,  outlines  and  helps  for 
Nature  Study,  Geography  and  Bird  Study;  programs  and 
exercises  for  Harvest,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Decoration 
Day,  Arbor  Day,  and  Patriotic  Day,  which  may  be  observed 
on  Washington's  Birthday;  25  patriotic  poems;  17  poems  on 
birds  and  insects;  24  poe  1  s  of  flowers  and  plants;  3;  poems 
of  nature;  12  poems  and  exercises  for  different  seasons;  50 
or  more  choice  miscellaneous  poems,  and  30  pieces  of 
music  suitable  for  s  hool  use.  The  whole  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  unsur- 
passed among  publications  of  its  kind,  and  is  cheap  at  the 
publisher's  price,  25  cents. 

To  each  new  subscriber  to  the  North  Carolina 
JouRNAi,  OF  Education  sending  50  cents  direct  to  us  before 
December  ist  we  will  mail/ree  a  copy  of  the  The  Helper. 
Write  at  once  and  avail  yourself  of  tuis  magnificent  offer. 


WANTED— In  every  township  in  North  Carolina,  a 
good  live  agent  to  secure  subscrihers  to  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education  ;  liberal  commission ;  for 
terms  and  instructions  address,  LOGAN  D.  HOWELL, 
Manager,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


This  exhibit  might  liave  been  more  valuable  had  a  larger 
number  of  the  schools  been  represented.  But  the  exhibits 
made  were  very  creditable. 

RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Raleigh  public  schools  was  ex- 
tensive, representing  all  branches  of  work.  It  covered  the 
entire  eastern  side  of  the  educational  department,  and  was 
effectively  arranged  against  a  background  of  red  and  black. 

Near  the  entrance  were  language,  reading  and  arith. 
metic  papers  and  note  books  from  every  pupil  in  the  schools." 
There  was  also  an  exhibit  of  clay-modeling  here. 

The  remainder  of  the  exhibit  was  divided  into  three 
sections— Elementary  Science,  Geography,  and  History. 

In  the  Science  department  were  charts  showing  collec- 
tions of  the  seeds,  fruits,  and  woods  taught.  Note  books  of 
pupils,  containing  drawings  and  descriptions,  were  on  the 
table. 

Last  term  Miss  Slater,  of  St.  Mary's  School,  offered  a 
prize  to  the  pupil  at  the  Murphy  School  who  brought  in  the 
best  collection  of  insects.  Several  collections  were  exhibited. 

The  astronomical  lantern,  and  the  star  books  of  first 
year  pupils  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Geography  section  showed  how  this  study  is 
taught  from  the  third  through  the  seventh  year.  There 
were  plans  of  the  school-room,  schoolyard,  and  a  section 
of  the  city,  and  maps  of  the  county  and  State.  Outline 
maps  oi  the  continents  were  filled  in  with  physical  and  po- 
litical divisions.  Heliotropes  and  skyameter  showed  how 
simple  mathematical  geography  can  be  made. 

Several  hundred  pictures  mounted  on  card  board  and 
used  in  teaching  geography  were  !:hown.  Many  of  these 
were  obtained  fr  m  magazines  and  railroad  guide  books! 
There  was  a  projecting  lantern  in  the  exhibit. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  with  their  products  were  arranged 
on  a  pyramid.  The  manufacturers  of  Raleigh  take  pleasure 
in  showing  pupils  through  their  establishments. 

A  European  loan  exhibit,  collected  by  pupils,  showed  a 
good  device  for  interesting  children  in  foreign  countries. 

But  a  very  important  part  of  geography  and  history 
teaching  cannot  be  shown— that  of  supplementary  rending. 
The  record  books  showed  that  last  session  1,775  books 
were  given  out  from  the  library  at  the  Centennial  school, 
and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Murphy  school. 

History  papers  and  maps  were  on  the  table  under  the 
protraits  of  Washington,  Lee  and  Murphy,  and  a  bas  relief 
of  Vance.  The  first  two  were  bought  by  pupils  in  history 
classes,  and  given  to  the  school. 

Dolls  dressed  as  Indians,  standing  near  an  Indian  Wig- 
wam, and  two  Puritans  with  the  spinning  wheel  illubtrated 
how,  in  the  primary  classes,  the  little  children  are  trained 
into  the  true  spirit  of  history. 

NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  ASHEVILLE. 

The  exhibit  of  school  work  from  the  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  especially  fine. 

The  Normal,  Commercial  and  Sewing  and  Blillinery  de- 
partment were  represented. 

The  design  of  the  Normal  department  is  to  pre- 
pare young  women  for  teaching.  Free  hand  draw- 
ings,   carefully   mounted  botanical    specimens,     and    ex- 
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cellent  essays  attractively  arranged,  did 
credit  to  this  part  of  the  Institute  work. 

The  Commercial  department  embra- 
ces stenography,  type-writing,  and 
book-keeping.  It  fits  pupils  for  office 
work. 

The  Sewing  departments  offers  a 
course  in  dress-making,  the  draughting, 
cutting,  and  fitting  of  dresses,  and  the 
harmonizing  of  colors. 

Miss  Katharine  J.  Mechling,  of  the 
Commercial  department,  had  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  Her  cordial  manners  and 
intelligent  e.xplanation  of  the  various 
features  of  her  exhibit  did  much  to  pop- 
ularize the  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute with  fair  visitors. 

OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

The  University  showed  large  charts 
giving  information  concerning  its 
history,  courses  and  present  attendance; 
and  also  large  photographs  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  the  architect's 
large  colored  design  for  Alumni  Hall. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Thompson  School 
at  Siler  City  consisted  of  specimens  of 
pupils'  work,  mainly  in  the  commercial 
department.  They  showed  that  much 
attention  is  paid  in  that  school  to 
business  education  and  penmanship. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parker,  manager  of  the 
Educational  Bureau,Raleigh,hada  large 
display  of  school  desks  and  other 
furniture,  maps,  globes,  charts  and 
other  miscellaneous  school  supplies. 

Peace  Institute  exhibited  photographs 
of  the  building,  grounds,  members  of 
the  faculty  and  pupils. 

The  firm  of  .Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
book  sellers  and  stationers,  sent  cases 
of  books,  magazines,  &c.,  from  their 
large  stock  in  Raleigh. 

PREMIUM    LIST    IN    EDUCATIONAL    DE- 
P.\RTMENT. 

The  premiums  in  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Fair  were  awarded  by 
the  judges,  Messrs.  T.  K.  Bruner  and 
John  Wilber  Jenkins,  as  follows  : 

For  best  general  display  of  work  by 
a  school,  to  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  by  female 
■   school,  to  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 

Best  general  display  by  male  school, 
to  Thompson  School,  Siler  City. 

Second  best  exhibit  by  female  school, 
to  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Best  display  of  maps  and  charts  by 
school,  to  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 

Best  display  of  art  works  by  school, 
to  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 

Best  display  of  kindergarten  work,  to 
the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


Best  display  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical school,  to  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Best  display  of  specimens  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  zoology  and  botany,  to 
the  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 

Best  map  of  North  Carolina,  drawn 
by  a  youth  under  i6  years  a  pupil  of 
any  public  school,  to  Miss  May  Lassiter, 
Wake  Forest. 

Best  county  map,  drawn  by  a  youth 
under  i6  years,  a  pupil  of  any  public 
school  in  that  county,  to  Miss  May 
Lassiter,  Wake  Forest. 

A  premium,  not  advertised  in  the 
premium  list,  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  A. 
Boyd,  of  Salem,  for  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
educational  reports,  school  publica- 
tions, pictures  of  schools  and  colleges, 
all  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  historic 
value. 


Questions  of  the  State  Examiners. 

(CONTINUED.) 
ARITHMETIC   EXAMINATIONS. 

ist.  If  silk  is  worth  I3-4  a  yard,  how 
much  can  be  bought  for  $2-3  ? 

If  satin  IS  worth  $2-5  a  yard,  how 
much  can  be  bought  for  I7-8  ? 

In  these  two  examples,  is  the  arithmet- 
ical thought  identical  ?  If  so,  explain. 
If  not,  ex.  lain.  Under  which  one  of  the 
"Four  Rules"  is  each  of  these  examples 
classed  ?     State  the  "  Rule. " 

2d.  Tell  how  you  would  explain  to  a 
class  why  "you  divide  by  2  to  find  one 
half  of  a  number,"  as  for  instance  $24. 
3d.  A  can  build  a  fence  in  six  days,  B 
in  ten  days,  and  C  in  tw  Ive  days.  If 
they  all  work  together,  how  long  will  it 
take  them  to  finish  the  fence  ? 

4th.  At  what  per  cent,  must  I  mark 
goods  so  that  I  may  fall  25^  below  the 
market  price  and  still  make  255^  on  the 
original  cost  ? 

5th.  I  have  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each 
15  yards  long;  one  is  25^  longer  than  it 
should  be  and  the  other  25^  shorter  than 
it  should  be.  What  would  be  the  com- 
bined length  of  the  two  pieces  if  each 
were  of  the  proper  length  ? 

6th.  The  commissioners  of  a  certain 
county  wish  to  build  a  court  hou  e  to 
cost  $18,000.  The  cost  of  collecting  this 
sum,  together  with  several  incidental 
expenses,  will  amount  to  $1,644.  The 
total  cost  must  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
property  valued  at  $6,584,000.  How 
much  will  I  have  to  pay  on  a  piece  of 
property  valued  at  $987.63  ? 


7th.  An  estate  is  divided  among  three 
persons.  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  has 5-8 of 
of  the  whole,  and  B  twice  as  much  as  C. 
It  is  found  that  B  has  27  acres  more  than 
C.     How  large  is  the  estate  ? 

8th.  Copper  weighs  550  lb.  and  tin  462 
lb.  to  the  cubic  foot.  What  is  the  weight 
of  one  cubic  foot  of  a  mixture  contain- 
ing 6  parts  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  tin  ? 

gth.  A  has  $8  and  B  $7  with  which 
they  buy  a  boat  for  $15.00.  C  gave 
$10.00  for  'A  interest  in  the  boat, with  the 
understanding  that  each  of  them  should 
own  only  1-3  of  the  boat.  How  much  of 
the  $10.00  received  from  C  belongs  to  A 
and  how  much  to  B  ? 

loth.  Find  the  diSerence  between  the 
bank  discount  and  the  true  discount  on 
$987.56  due  in  one  year,  6  months  and  15 
days,  money  being  worth  6^. 

EXAMINATION  ON    BOTANY. 

1.  Describe   the   structure   of  a  seed. 

2.  Describe  root-hairs  and  state  their 
function. 

3.  What  changes  take  place  during 
the  germination  of  a  seed  ? 

4.  What  constitutes  a  fruit  ? 

5.  What  are  the  parts  and  functions 
of  a  typical  leaf  ? 

6.  Give  some  of  the  properties  of  pro- 
toplasm ? 

7.  What  food  does  the  plant  get  from  I 
the  soil  and  what  from  the  air  ? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  a  typical  flower 
and  state  the  function  of  each  part. 

9.  Mention  some  special  contrivances 
for  the  dispersal  of  seeds. 

10.  Describe   the   two   ways  in   which 
stems  increase  in  diameter. 

ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Explain  why  (—  3)x(—  2)=6- 

2.  When  is  a"  +  b  divisabl.;  by  a  +  b? 
an  —  b"  divisible  by  a  -f  b  ?  a  ^ 
b"  divisable  by  a  —  b? 

3.  Factor  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
aT2  _  b--  ;  a^"  — b'"  ;  Factor  a-— a 
—  42  ;  a^  +  a—  12  ;  a-  —  ioa+24; 
a-  -f  12a  -f  35  ;  x*  -f  x2,  y2  -f  y^ 
m2  -|-  n^  +  2mn— c^  m  +n  +c 


4.  ^ -■ 

c2  —  m^  —   n^  -f  2mn    n    +   c  — m 

5.  Divide  20  into  two  parts  such  that 
such  the  sum  of  three  times 
one  part  and  five  times  the  other 
part,  may  be  84. 

6.  A  can  do  half  as  much  work  as  B, 
B  can  do  half  as  much  as  C,  and  1 
together  they  can  complete  a  piece 
of  work  in  24  days;  in  what  time 
could  each  alone  complete  the 
work  ? 
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7.   X  +  2y  =   7,   and   x   -f  y  =  5,   fiud 
value  of  X  and  3'. 


Thanksgiving    Exercises.  Children  choose  "Chi  istmas,"  the  weary 

love  "Rest;' 


T"+   >"  =^' "IT  + -z~=^' -^  +    MRS.    B.  c.   SHARPE,  NORMA!,  AND  IN-    But  "Welcome"   of    all  is   ihe  sweetest 

—  ~c.                                                                              DUSTRIAI,  COLLEGE.  and  best ! 

As  violets   greet  Maytime,  as  stars  greet 

PART  I.  the  night; 

As  birds  sing  in  chorus   to  welcome  the 

I.     Welcome.  light, 


9.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  twenty- 
four;  their  difference  is  eight,  what 
are  the  numbers  ? 


10.  Expand  (a -f  b)   (a   —   b)   (a=  —  b=)    Which   is   the   swee'.est   of   words   you    So  with  smiles   and    with  music,    sweet 
'■  may  hear  ?  greeting  we  call. 


School  News. 


ThenewHemenway  school  building  in 
Wilmington,  taking  the  place  of  the 
one  burned  some  time  ago,  has  been 
completed  and  handsomely  furnished. 
It  was  dedicated  October  29.  President 
E.  A.  Alderman  delivering  an  address. 

There  are  now  about  200  children  in 
the  Asheville  free  Kindergarten.  They 
are  taught  by  graduates  of  the  Ashe- 
ville Kindergarten  training  school  and 
the  work  is  of  the  best  character.  These 
Kindergartens  were  opened  eight  years 
ago,  and  have  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  Asheville's  educational 
equipment. 

Supt.  Mebane  has  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter to  county  boards  of  education  ex- 
plaining that  the  law  demands  super- 
visors to  visit  the  scho  >ls  while  in  ses- 
sion. This  is  an  important  matter,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  county  boards  and  the 
supervisors  will  follow  the  plain  inten- 
tion of  the  law. 

Eastman,  Georgia,  is  erecting  afio,- 
000  public  school  system.  The  schools 
will  open  in  January,  '98.  Teachers  will 
be  elected  in  December. 

The  Winston  Normal  Institute  has 
received  a  donation  of  |3,ooo. 

■   Wilmington  has  170  pupils  in  its  high 
school,  with  five  teachers. 

Prof.  Chas.  L,  Raper,  of  Greensboro 
Female  College,  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  church  and  private  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  The  first  instalment  in  the 
September  College  Message  is  well 
written  and  interesting,  showing  care- 
ful study  and  giving  promise  of  a  valu- 
able presentation  of  this  subject. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  admitted  in  the  intro 
duction  that  "There  are  now  almost  as 
many  illiterate  whites  in  this  state  as 
in  all  the  other  of  the  original  thirteen 
put  together." 

We  shall  refer  to  this  article  again. 


'Love"  touc:  es  all  hearts,  and  "Home"    And  welcome   you  gladly,  dear  friends, 
is  most  dear;  each  and  all. 


*II. 


We  Thank  Thee. 


Selected. 

Sing  rather  slowly. 


C.  H.  Congdon. 


-4--3^i 


-N — ^- 


::^!5=1: 


1.  For    flow'rs  that  bloom    a  -  bout  our  feet;  For      ten  -  der  grass,      so 

2.  For    moth  -  er  -  love     and    fath-er-care;  For    broth-ers  strong    and 


— >, ;- 

-• #- 


-4 4- 


fresh,     so  swett;    For    song      of    bird      and 
SIS  ■  ters    fair,     For    love      at  home    and 


hum      of      bee;      For 
school  each    day;      For 


::tt: 


'¥^1 


:1— ji 


*- 

all  things  fair  we  hear  or    see;      For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky;    For 
guidance,  lest  we   go     a  -  stray;  For  thy  dear    ev  -  er  -  lasting  arms,  That 


^z 


-F^ 


:p?: 


-^ 


pleasant  shade  of  branches  high;  For  fragrant    air    and  cooling  breeze;  For 
bear    us  o  er     all  ills  and  harms;  For  bless-ed  words  of    long    a  -  go.    That 


beauty 


^- 


— ~ '-^-s a  - 

of      the  blooming  trees, —    Fa-ther 
help  us  uow    thy  will    to  know, —   Fa  ther 


rd=: 


iP^^l 


in  heaven,  we     thank    Thee! 
in  heaven,  we    thank   Thee! 


III.      Class  Recitation.  —  South- 
land Echoes. 

First  Child. 
And  now,  to  show  why  we  have  gather- 
ed here 
And   render    thanks   unto     the   God 
whose  hand 
Hath  blessed  our  toil  with   bounty  and 
with  cheer. 
And  showered  plenty  on    our  native 
land. 
From  field,  and  tree  and   barnyard,    we 
will  bring 
A  token  ot  the  fullness  of  our  store. 
Which  robs  the  cruel  winter  of  its  sting, 
And  keeps   us   safe,   until  the   buds 
once  more 
From  their  long  hiding  place  shall  shy- 
ly peep. 
And  nature  wake  from  her  long  win- 
ter's sleep. 


King  Cotton. 
{Child  dressed  to  represent  cotton.) 
"King  Cotton     first     must    rank — Our 
Southland's  pride. 
Whose  bursting  bolls,  far  stretching, 
whitened  stand; 
A  surer  source  of  wealth,  its  acres  wide. 
Than  golden   pebbles   from   Alaskan 
sands; 
A  priceless  boon,    this   fruit   of  honest 
toil 
Has   kindly   Nature   planted    in   our 
soil." 


APPLES. 

(Child  bearitig  a  basket  of  apples,  pret- 
tily arranged.) 
The  mellow  apple  next  makes  glad  our 
hearts  ; 
Its  g  isteniiig  coat  of  yellow  or  of  red 


*From  the  Helper,  School  Education  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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A  cheerful  invitation  now  imparts, 
To   come   and   merr^'  be   around  the 

spread; 
Wherew.th  we  pass  the  ivinttr  evenings 

long 
With  mirth  and  jest,  with  laughter  and 

with  song. 

TURKEY. 

{Child  bringing  in  a  turkey.) 
The  gobble,  gobble  of  this   goodly  bird 
Has  echoed  long  around  the  barnyard 
gate: 
His  fierce,  bold  notes  the  weaker  fowls 
oft'  heard 
When  strutting  proudly   there  before 
his  mate. 
But  I'm   afraid,  when   this   great  day  is 

o'er, 
His  gobble,    gobble   will   be   heard   no 
more. 

PERSIMMOXS  .\XD    LOCUSTS. 

[Child  bearing  a  branch  of  persimmons 

and  one  of  locusts.) 
On   swaying   boughs   these    long   have 
gaily  been, 
In  summer's  sun  and  autumn's  stern- 
er weather. 
Until  frost-kissed  and  loosened  by   the 
wind. 
In  waiting  tubs  they   may   be   mixed 
together. 
And  give  their  strength   unto   Thanks- 
giving cheer 
In  sparkling  glasses   of   good    home- 
brewed beer. 


PUMPKIN'. 

(Child  rolling  in  a  large  pumpkin.) 
The  fat,  round  pumpkin's  glossy  yellow 
sides 
Holds  promise  of  a  feast  a  king  might 
eat ; 
A   toothsome   morsel    tucked    away    it 
hides. 
Of  far  renown  and  relish  all  compete. 
And  longing  hopes  of  hungry  folk  grow 

high 
Whenever  they  see  the  luscious  pump- 
kin pie. 

CORN. 

( Child  carrying  ears  of  corn. ) 
The  corn   I  bring !     God's  gift  to  man 
and  beast ! 
The  main,  support  of  thousands  here 
behold  ! 
In  wretched  hovel  or  at  palace  feast. 
For  strong  or  weak,   for  young  or  for 
the  old. 


With   it  all   climes — all   lands   may  be 

well  fed  ; 
While  we  have  corn,  no   one  shall  want 

for  bread. 

TOBACCO. 

(Child  carrying    stalks  of  yellow    to- 
bacco.) 
The  farmer  gathers  in   these   leaves   of 
gold, 
And,  when  upon  the  market  they  are 
sold. 
With  cash  in  hand,  he  food   and  cloth- 
ing buys. 
And  carries  home  the  rich   and  hard- 
earned  prize 
To   all   the    little  brood  of  loved   ones 
there — 
To  gentle  wife  and  babes  with  golden 
hair. 

FLOWERS. 

(Several  girls  to  represent  seasonable 

flowers — Only  one  child  speaks.) 
The  rainbow  tints  that  span   the   storm 
swept  sky 
Are   not    more   brilliant    than    these 
blossoms  fair 
Whose  gentle  fragrance  seems   to  pass 
us  by 
Like  unto  music  on  the  soft,  still  air. 
To  us  on  earth,  the  Lord  these   flowers 
has  given. 
To  lift  us  up  and  help    us   on   toward 
Heaven. 

(Children  in  concert.) 
And  so  we  render   thanks   for  all  good 
things 
This  glad  Thanksgiving  season  to   us 
brings. 

IV.      Recit.^Tion  —  "Chrys.*.nThe- 

MUMS." 

(Margaret  E.  Sangster.) 
With  summer  and  sun  behind  you. 

With  winter  and  shade  before. 
You  crowd  in  your  regal  splendor 

Thro   gli  the  autumn's  closing  door. 
White  as  the  snow  that  is  coming. 

Red  as  the  rose  that  is  gone, 
Gold  as  the  heart  of  the  lilies, 

Pink  as  the  flush  of  the  dawn. 
Confident,  winsome,  stately, 

You  throng  in  the  wane  of  the  year. 
Trooping  an  army  with  banners 

When  the  leafless  woods  are  sere. 

Sweet  is  your  breath  as  of  spices 
From  a  far  sea-island  blown; 

Chaste  }-our  robes  as  of  vestals 
Trimming  their  lamps  alone, 

Strong  are  your  hearts,  and  sturdy 
The  life  that  in  root  and  stem 


Smolders  and  glows,  till  it  sparkles 

In  each  flowery  diadem. 
Nothing  of  bloom  and  odor 

Have  your  peerless  legions  lost. 
Marching  in  fervid  beauty 

To  challenge  the  death-white  frost. 

So  to  the  eye  of  sorrow, 

Ye  bring  a  flicker  of  light; 
The  cheek  that   was   wan   with   illness 

Smiles  at  your  faces  bright. 
The  children  laugh  in  greeting 

And  the  dear  old  people  say, 
"Here  are  the  self-same  darlings 

We  loved  in  our  younger  day;" 
As,  summer  and  sun  behind  j'ou, 

Winter  and  shade  before. 
You  crowd  in  your  regal  splendor 

Through  the  autumn's  closing  door. 

V.     H.\rvest  Song. 
(Eleanor    Smith's    Songs    for     little 

children.  Part  2.) 
Little  children,  leave  your  play, 
Let  us  all  give  thank  ■  to-day; 
For  the  harvest's  golden  cheer. 
Earth's  gift  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  hillside,  on  the  plain. 
Autumn  ripens  fruit  and  grain  ; 
Rosy  peach  and  russett  pear, 
Fragrant  apples  ev'rywhere. 

Purple  grapes  upon  the  vines,  ■ 
Pumpkins  straight  from   golden  mines, 
Oats  and  barley,  corn  and  wheat. 
Hay,  that  cattle  long  to  eat. 

Father,  'tis  thy  loving  hand 
Gives  the  harvest  to  our  land  ; 
At  thy  feet  thy  gifts  we  lay. 
Thine  is  this  fair  harvest  day. 

PART  II. 

I.    Recitation:  an  autumn  song. 
(Henry  ferome  Stockard.) 
Oh,  the  spring  called  back  the  birds. 

And  touched  their  hearts   with   glee! 
,\nd  when  she  spoke,  the  flowers  awoke 

On  hill  and  field  and  lea. 

And  glad  were  the  summer's  songs. 

Her  fruits  of  richest  stain; 
And   sweet  the  dreams    by   her   lilied 
streams, 

Her  skies  of  bluest  grain. 

But  hail  to  the  fall,  and  hail! 

To  her  hills  of  flame  and  gold, 
Her  starlit  nights,  her  frost  that  whites 

At  morning  mead  and  wold  ! 

Awa}'  to  the  deep  brown  woods. 
Where  the  pattering  chestnuts  fall, 

Where  the  matted  vines  with  their  mus- 
cadines 
Festoon  the  hickories  tall! 
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with  gun  and  clog  for  tbe  fields  ! 

And  a  bang  for  the  quail  that  whirs  ! 
Where  the  woodland  thins,  for  the 
chinquapins 

That  blink  jet-black  from  the  burs! 

And  at  night  for  the  husking,  ho  ! 

For  the  rousing  songs  once  more  ! 
With  horn  and  hound  for  the  glens  pro- 
found. 

Where  the  'possum  quits  his  door  ! 

No  threne  for  the  vanished  spring 
And  the  summer's  faded  blee. 

But  a  song   of   praise   for   the   autumn 
days, 
And  a  harvest-home  for  me  ! 


II.      THANKSGIVING  SONG. 

{Elanov      Smith's      songs  for     little 

children.') 
Summer  is  gone,  autumn  is  here. 
This  is  the  harvest  for  all  the  year; 
Corn  in  the  crib,  oats  in  the  bin, 
Wheat  is  all  thrashed,  barley  drawn  in. 

Carrots  in  cellars,  beets  by  their  side, 
Full  is  the  hayloft.   What  fun  to  ride! 
Apples   are   barreled,  nuts   laid   to  dry, 
Frost  on  the  garden,  winter  is  nigh. 

Father  in  heaven,  thank  thee  for  all. 
Winter  and  springtime, summer  and  fall. 
All  thine  own  gifts  to  thee  we  bring. 
Help  us   to   praise   thee,    our   heavenly 
King. 


Fa'mer  walkin'  throo  de  ba'nya'd 

Seein'  how  things  is  comin'  on, 
Sees  ef  all  de  fowls  is  fatt'ning — 

Good  times  comin'  sho's  yo'  bo'n. 
Heahs  dat  tu'key  gobbler  braggin'. 

Den  his  face  break  in  a  smile, 
Nebber  min',  yo'  sassy  rascal  ; 

He's  gwine  to  nab  yo'  atter  while. 


Choppin'  suet  in  de  kitchen, 

Stonin'  raisins  in  de  hall. 
Beef  a-cookin'  fo'  de  mince-meat, 

Spices  grown — I  smell  'em  all. 
Look  heah'  Tu'key,   stop  dat   gobblin', 

Yo'  ain't  learned  de  sense  ob  feah  ; 
Yo'  ol'  fool,  your  neck's  in  dangah! 

Don'  yo'  know  Thanksgibbin's  heah  ? 


*IV. 


In  rierry  Autumn  Time 
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We      hail      the  mer-ry        Autumn  days,  when  leaves  are   turning 
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red,  Because  they're   far  more  beau-ti  -  ful  than       an  -  y  one  has 
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said.  We     hail    the  mer  -  ry       harvest  time,  the     gay     est    of      the 
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year,   The  time      of    rich    and  bounteous  crops,  rejoicing  and  good  cheer 


III.      SIGNS  OF   THANKSGIVING. 

Air  a-gittin  cool  an'  coolah, 

Frost  a-comiu  in  de  night, 
Hicka'nuts  an'  wa'nuts  fallin'. 

Possum  keepin'  out  ob  sight. 
Tu'key  struttin'  in  de  ba'nya'd — 

Nary  step  so  proud  ez  his; 
Keep  on  struttin,'  Mistah  Tu'key, 

Yo'  do'  know  what  time  it  is. 

Cidah  press  commence  a-squeakin', 

Eatin'  apples  sto'ed  away; 
Chillen  swa'min'  roun'  lak  hornets 

Huntin'  aigsemong  de  hey. 
Mistah  Tu'key  keep  on  gobblin' 

At  de  geese  a-flying  souf, 
Umph,  dat  bird  do'  know  whut's  comin', 

Ef  he  did  he'd  shet  his  mouf. 

Pumpkin  gittin'  good  and  yallah— 

Make  me  open  up  my  eyes  ; 
Seems  lak  it's  a-lookin'  at  me, 

Jes'  layin'  dere  a-sayin'  "Pies." 
Tu'key  gobbler  gwine  roun'  blowin' 

Gwine  roun'  gibbin'  his  sass  an'  slack, 
Keep  on  talkin,'  Mistah  Tu'key; 

Yo'  ain't  seed  no  almanac. 


'Tis  pleasant  on  a   fine  spring  morn  to 

see  the  buds  expand, 
'Tis  pleasant  in  the  summer  time,  to  see 

the  fruitful  land  ; 
'Tis  pleasant  on  a  winter's  night,  to  sit 

around  the  blaze, 
But  what  are  joys  like  these,  my  boys, 

to  merry  autumn  days  ? 

Then  hail  to  merry  autumn  days,  who 

color  all  the  leaves. 
And  make  them  all  so  beautiful,  that  no 

one  o'er  them  grieves  ; 
Then  hail  the  merry  harvest  time,  the 

gayest  of  the  year. 
The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops, 

rejoicing  and  good  cheer. 


V.    Recitation;  "Flying  Furze." 
{Paul  Hayne.) 
Airily,  fairily  over  the  meadows. 
Over  the  brown  grasses,  waving  and  gay, 
O!  see  how  it  shimmers. 
How  it  wavers  and  glimmers, 
Flying,  and  flying  away. 

Hastefully,  wastefully  over  the  copses. 
Over  the  hedge-rows  in  scattered  array, 
See,  see  how  'tis  curling 
And  twinkling  and  whirling, 
Ever  and  ever  away! 


Merrily,  cheerily,  down  the  far  verges. 
Verges  of  field-growing  misty  and  gray. 
Still,  still  how  it  shimmers, 
Grows  fainter,  and  glimmers, 
Shimmers  and  glimmers  away! 

VI.    Song:  "God  Bless  our  Fath- 
erland " 
{Air:     "America:')      O.    IV.    Holmes. 
God  bless  our  Fatherland, 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand. 

One  with  our  own. 
From  all  her  foes  defend. 
Be  her  brave  people's  f  -  lend, 
On  all  her  realms  descend; 

Protect  her  throne. 

Father,  in  loving  care. 

Guard  thou  her  kingdom's  heir. 

Guide  all  her  ways; 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be 
From  harm  by  land  and  sea, 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee. 

Prolong  his  days. 

Lord,  bid  war's  trumpet  cease. 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings. 
Make  all  Thy  nations  one. 
All  hearts  beneath  Thy  sun. 
Till  Thou  shalt  reign  alone. 

Great  King  of  Kings. 


♦From  the  Helper,  School  Education  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Notable  Educational  Thoughts  in 
Recent  Magazines. 

CHAS.  L.  COON,  CHARLOTT     ,  N.  C. 

In  I  he  Cosmopolitan  for  October,  Grant 
Allen  writes  about  modern  college  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and 
French  in  our  modern  colleges  is  a  me- 
diaeval misconception,  if  we  mean  by 
teaching  these  to  give  men  and  women 
real  education.  He  says  fuither  that 
our  ideas  of  college  and  college  teaching 
are  mediteval  and  bookish  ;  that  there 
is  no  worth  in  the  plea  that  language 
teaching  must  be  preserved  on  the 
ground  that  it  affords  the  best  mental 
discipline.  He  thinks  the  value  of  lan- 
guage training  greatly  overestimated. 

Mr.  Allen  enumerates  as  things  neces- 
sary to  teach  ;  mathematics,  physics, 
zoology,  botany,  astronomy,  geography, 
geology,  and  history.  These  he  calls 
the  foundation  studies,  and  thinks  six 
or  seven  years  could  be  gained  by  the 
abolition  of  grammatical  rote  work. 

Mr.  Allen  thinks  it  a  wholly 
wrong  conception  of  education  to 
regard  it  as  bookish  and  scholastic. 
He  also  thinks  that  we  do  not  value 
travel  and  experience  enough,  and  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  college  as  such. 
There  are  many  parents,  says  Mr.  Allen, 
who  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  send 
their  daughters  to  Harvard,  Vassar, 
Girton,  etc.,  who  would  consider  it 
wasting  money  to  send  them  traveling 
in  Europe  or  America.  But  Mr.  Allen 
says  that  money  spent  on  pleasure  ex- 
cursions is  well  spent  and   often   worth 


more  than  an  equal  amount  expended 
at  a  college  ;  that  two  years  travel  is  of  I 
more  educational  value  than  two  years 
at  college.  Knowledge  gained  by  travel 
is  knowledge  gained  first-hand,  and  such 
knowledge  is  always  of  more  value  than 
book  learning. 

******* 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September,  writes 
on  American  School  Histories.  He  con- 
siders the  question  whether  our  school ' 
histories  are  calculated  to  inspire  hatred 
of  England  or  not. 

He  made  a  careful  study  of  three  lead- 
ing text-books.  Prof.  Smith,  among 
other  things,  says  :  "These  I  have  ex- 
amined, and  I  confess  I  do  not  find  in  1 
any  one  of  them  aught  of  which  an 
Englishman  could  seriously  complain. 
They  are  patriotic,  of  course  ;  and  in  the 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  take  the  American  side,  but 
they  certainly  are  not  venomous,  nor 
should  I  say  that  they  were  wilfully  or 
even  materially  unfair.  It  should  not 
be  expected  that  American  writers  on 
the  Revolutionary  War  should  be  less 
severe  in  condemning  the  acts  of  the 
British  Government  than  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Barre. 

Prof.  Smith  thinks,  however,  that  the 
space  in  our  histories  devoted  to  Revo- 
lutionary War  is  disproportionate,  and 
that  many  events  are  given  in  detail  too 
minute. 

The  greatest  fault  Prof.  Smith  finds 
with  our  histories  is  that  they  lack  lit- 
erary art  ;  that  our  historians  are  not 
good  story  tellers.  I 


In  the  Forum  for  October  Oscar 
Browning  writes  of  "Universities  and 
Higher  Education  of  Women."  He 
traces  the  movement  that  has  resulted 
in  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  the 
English  universities,  in  opening  them 
to  women.  He  quotes  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  said  :  "A  man  can  do  anything 
if  he  is  only  rebellious  enough.  The 
first  thing  is  to  be  rebellious."  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Browning  says  :  "It  will  be 
seen  from  these  remarks  that  after 
twenty  years  experience,  and  more,  I 
am  not  convinced  of  the  mental  equali- 
ty of  men  and  women,  neither  that  they 
can  produce  the  same  results,  nor  that 
the  same  training  is  good  for  them.  If 
our  movements  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford are  to  be  favorably  judged,  they 
must  be  considered  not  as  ideal  schemes 
whose  success  gives  them  a  claim  to 
further  fostering,  but  as  experiments 
which  have  done  immense  good,  but 
which  owe  their  form  to  necessities  of 
the  time,  to  the  absence  of  female  edu- 
cation on  the  one  hand  and  the  import- 
ance of  showing  that  it  was  possible  on 
the  other." 


Dr.  Leftwitch  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view writes  that  he  thinks  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  English  will  be 
the  international  language  of  the  future. 
He  thinks  our  spelling  is  now  the  only 
thing  standing  in  the  way.  He  would 
reform  our  spelling  as  follows:  (a)  Omit 
all  silent  letters,  except  initials,  to  be 
printed  in  italics,  (b)  Indicate  a  long 
vowel  by  the  long  mark,  (c)  Retain  g-k 
onlj'  when  pronounced. 


H.  WEIL  &  BROS. 

A  name  that  for  over  thirty  yeans  ha.s  been  associated  with 

Momest   Merchandise. 


Their  stocks  fill  three  large  stores. 

One  filled  with  shoes — for  men,  women  and  children. 
One  with  clothing  and  furnishings  for  gentlemen 
And  one  devoted  to  everything  for  ladies'  wear. 
Handling  large  quantities,  they  buy  from  first  hands  at  lowest  figures.     Their-one  price  system 
secures  for  all  a  moderate  price  on  everything.     You  can  write  to  us  and  receive  exactly  the  same 
attention  as  if  you  were  at  the  counter.     Money  refunded  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory.     We  make 
Dress  Linings  our  special  attention. 

Mail  orders  filled  the  day  of  receipt. 


H.  WEIL  &  BR©S. 


GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 
(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Caroi.ina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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"THE    VUI,GARIZATION     OF      THE     UNI- 
VERSITIES." 

The  editor  of  the  Bookman,  who  nev- 
er fails  to  give  popular  education  a  rap 
when  an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
recently  said: 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  college  man 
had  a  most  picturesque  and  variegated 
vocabulary.  *  *  *  jt  differentiated 
him  as  much  from  the  casual  outside 
youth  as  did  a  dozen  other  more  im- 
portant attributes.  It  was  evolved  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  wild  halls,  and 
it  was  thoroughly  distinctive  and  de- 
lightful. *  *  *  *  But  all  this  is 
slipping  away  and  now  the  college  man 
expresses  himself  in  the  dialect  of 
Chimmie  Fadden  and  the  "mucker." 
*  *  The  whole  subject  may  by  some 
be  viewed  as  trifling,  but  to  us  it  is 
strikingly  significant;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  indications  of  how  the 
new  theories  of  academic  democracy 
have  broken  down  the  invisible  but 
potent  barrier  that  used  to  divide  the 
student  from  the  world  at  large — a 
change  not  making  for  the  elevation  of 
the  latter,  but  for  the  profound  and  we 
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fear,  hopeless  vulgarization  of  the  uni- 
versities." 

And  all  this  was  said  because  a  news- 
paper had  reported  some  bits  of  con- 
versation between  a  Cornell  student 
and  a  Yale  student,  during  the  recent 
university  boat-races,  as  follows:  "We 
won't  do  a  thing  to  them."  "Get  onto 
their  jags,"  etc.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  only  a  few  universitj'  students  will 
have  their  usefulness  permanently  im- 
paired by  conversations  of  the  kind 
The  Bookman  seems  to  loathe  as  a  sign 
of  "the  hopeless  vulgarisation  of  the 
universities."  The  day  when  men  in 
any  quarter  will  not  witness  the  evolu- 
tion and  revolution  of  the  people  to- 
ward a  higher  life,  is  past.  Why  should 
wedecr3'  "theories  of  academic  democ- 
racy," when  academic  democracy  and 
all  other  kinds  of   democracy   are   here 

H.  H.  CARTLAND, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

And  Dealer  -- 

Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 

OF  AI,L  KINDS- 


Io6  S.  Elm  St. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed 
and  Wired  Pence.  Also  Privet  Fences 
for  city  and  suburban  residences.  We 
claim  the  following-  advantages  for  our 
Hedge: 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 
It  is  the  most  lasting. 
It  is  the  most  ornamental. 
Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 
Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 
It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repair-s. 
Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 
It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 
It  protects  itself. 
It  occupies  but  little  room. 
You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 
It  lasts  tor  generations. 
■■It    is    pig    tight,    mule   high,    and    bull 
strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity,  then 
why  not  have  everlasting  ones.  Our 
fences  grow  better  with  age  and  cheap- 
er with  each  succeeding  year. 

Our  system  is  patented, and  our  treat- 
ment of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedge- 
men.  County  rights  for  sale.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for 
city  and  town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of 
any  kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The 
Privet  makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to 
equal  for  beauty.  It  Is  a  rapid  grower, 
with  foliage  of  a  dark,  glossy  green. 
This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The  Ever- 
greens, like  Am*)r  River  Privet,  Hem- 
lock and  Norway  Spruce,  are  slower 
growers.     Address: 

The  North  CaroIlDa  pence  Co. , 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
■WALTER  GREENE,  General  Agent. 


SchoolJ^ajmito^^ 

...Sehool  Supplies. 

Sole  Agents  for  Nortli  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co.    Dealers  in 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED,  ■■flft 

C.   W.  YATES   St  CO. 

■— I  WILMINGTON.  N.  C. 

moses'  Phonic  V^esideip 

Is  the  best  book  for  beginners.     Endorsed  by  leading  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  United 

States.    National  method      Makes  learning  to  read  easy.    Used  in  the 

most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  Sent  on  Receipt  of  25  Cents. 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &c.,  receive  special  attention. 
SEND  ORDERS  BY  MAIL.——*   wamMk 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


i»ieii«TBi«iS  A.1VI3  :]Bir«n»E;H:®, 


I«A.lL,B;iCiM,   Kf.    C. 


^^ANY  TEACHER^^ 

Can  Have  the  Cheapest  Supplementary  Reading  by  Sending  for  25  Copies  of  THE  YOUNG 
IDEA  at  THREE  CENTS  APIECE. 

Five  copies  for  4  cents  apiece,  Fifteen  copies  for  3J^  cents  apiece. 

Every  stor>'  is  Instructive.     Every  Instructive  Article  is  a  storv.    The  Habits  and  Dress  of 

Foreign  Countries.     Their  Birds,  Animals,    Fishes  and'Plants.    Illustrated 

with  descriptive  talks.    No  dull  matter  printed. 

Try  it,  Teachers. 


22  Pemberton  Square, 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  earn  money  better  write  us. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Quality,  not  Quantity.  Value,  not  Cheapness. 

R  Dry  Goods  Stope  foP  liadies  Only. 
The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina. 

Samples  on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

A.  B.  STRONACH, 

Dry  Goods,  fictions.  Cloaks  and  Shoes, 
215  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Genuine  Vertical         Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality. 

Adopted  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundreds  of 
other  prominent  cities  and  towns. 

Thompson's  Drawing. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind.    TeacJier'a 
manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system. 

Just  adopted  in  San  Prandsco,  California. 

CorrcspoDdencc  Invited, 

D.  C.  HEATH  &   CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

9.  3.  Smith  Southern  Agent,  39  South  Fryor  Street,  AUamta,  0«. 
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and  here  to  stay?  Society  never  can 
and  never  will  be  better  than  the 
masses,  and  it  is  silly  to  attribute  to  the 
efforts  of  men  to  better  the  masses  by 
education  all  kinds  of  social  ills^|"froin 
incorrect  speech  up  to  anarchy.  The 
Bookman  editor  will  get  over  his  pes- 
simism in  due  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  will  have  found  that  the 
world  and  mankind  can  not  be  sent  to 
the  "demnition  bow-wows"  by  popular 
education  and  the  slang  speech  of  a 
few  ill-mannered   university  students. 

fl.  G.  BAUER, 

HRCHITECT, 

I^RIiEIGfl,   ^.  C. 

BROCKMANN 

SCHOOL  OF  iviusiC, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Laura  L.  Brockmann  -  -  Pianist. 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann     ■■     -     Violinist. 


School  Books. 


The  Teachers  and  Students  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina  and  adjoining 
States  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
purchase  their  books  and  stationery  of 

J.N.  MORGAN  &CO., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 


Liquid  Slating, 


Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 


Blackboard  Eraser, 


Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 


Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 


Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 


Vertical  Writing  Books 


and  Tablets. 


RALEIGH  STATIONERY  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  »TATIOriEII8, 


131  Fayetteville  St. 


Ralelffh.  N.  C. 


The  Cape  Fear  and 


Yadkin  Valley  Railway. 

THE  NEW  SHORT  LINE 

Uniting  WILMINGTON  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  MT.  AIRY  at  the  Base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Hountains 

BY  A  SOLID  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE, 

Traversing  the  Trucking,  Lumber,  Tar,  Pitch,  Turpentine,  Rosin,  Cotton,  Coal, 
Iron-Ore,  Brown-Stone,  Hardwood,  Tobacco  and  Granite 

of  South-Eastern, Middle  and  North-Western  Nortli  Carolina,  offers  to  all  classes  of  passengers 

quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  trains,  and  by  permitting  travel  on  its  Freight 

Trains,  with  Convenient  Schedules,  enables  all  Commercial 

Travelers  to  reach  all  important  points. 


Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between  Eastern.  Southern  and  Western  Cities.     Prompt  and 

courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and  other  information. 

Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  all 


J\dtA.IVUF"A.CTUieiI»ifO     E;P<^TEJiei»JECISE;S. 


A  LIBERAL  PATRONAGE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 


J.  W.  PRY,  W.  E.  KYLE. 

Gen.  Manager.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agent,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

JAS.  KYLE,  Traveling  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agent,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks. 


School  Apparatus  and 

Supplies, 

Opera  Chairs,  Church 

Pews. 


J.  E.  t^EIliLiEY,  Gen'l  Soathepn  Agt. 

ci:isanotte,  :in:.  c 


Millinery,  Millinery. 


F^ALL. 


ISOT. 


WIINXER. 


We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected   stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Head  Wear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.       Orders   from   a   dis- 
tance will  receive  prompt  attention. 


209  Fayetteville  Street. 


niSS  HAQQIE  REESE, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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The  largest  American  Cyclopedia. 

Pronounces  all  Titles. 

Volumes  of  Handy  Size. 

Furnishes  the  Largest  and  Latest  Maps. 


AN  EVENT  IN  HISTORY. 

Keely   Receives  flany   Visitors  at   Its 
New  Home  at  "  Blandwood," 

Col.  W.  H.  Osborn,  president  cf  the  36  VOLUMES 
Keely  Institute,  should,  and  no  doubt 
does,  feel  complimented  on  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  visitors  who 
availed  themselves  of  his  invitation 
yesterday  to  visit  the  institute  in  its 
new  quarters  at  "Blandwood"  to  which 
place  it  has  just  moved.  Col.  Osborn 
is  not  much  on  brag  and  bluster  but 
as  many  people  have  asked  about  the 
outlook  for  the  institute  in  its  new 
place  he  concluded  to  throw  open  the 
doors  and  let  them  come  and  take  a 
look  for  themselves.  They  went — in 
great  numbers.  Not  only  were  there 
many  gentlemen  of  distinction,  includ- 
ing ministers,  etc.,  but  ladies  by  the 
score. 

And  right  here  stick  a  pin.  Ladies 
do  not  give  their  sanction  to  anything 
unless  they  know  it  is  good — doing 
what  it  claims  in  every  way.  Keely 
has  been  here  a  long  time  and  if  its 
work  was  not  a  blessing  it  would  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  The  women 
of  Greensboro  know  what  it  has  done 
towards  the  reclamation  of  the  fallen  ; 
they  see  every  day  on  the  streets,  men 
who  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  now 
filling  places  of  trust,  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. Instead  of  its  being  a  disgrace 
for  a  man  to  go  to  a  place  of  this  kind, 


THE  COLUMBIAN  CYCLOPEDIA 


7,600  ILLUSTRATIONS 


29,600  PAGES 


Includes  an  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Information  Right  Down  to  Date. 
You  can  keep  Up  to  the  Times  by  adding  an 
Annual  each  year. 


No  other  Cyclopedia  even  pretends  to  claim  these  features,  but  don't  you 
think  they  are  pretty  important?  It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  that  is  fit  to  be  put 
in  a  public  school,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  combination 
of  dictionary  with  cyclopedia  and  because  it  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every 
word;  the  latter  feature  alone  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  Thb 
Columbian.     It  is 

Thoroughly  American 

giving  more  space  to  the  treatment  of  all  American  interests  than  any  other 
cyclopedia  published  and  devotes  more  space  to  United  States  affairs  than 
All  the  other  Cyclopedias  Combined.  We  do  not  depend  on  a  few  patched 
pages  to  justify  our  claim  that  The  Columbian  furnishes 

The  Latest  Information  on  all  Subjects. 

but  treats  everything  fully  and  intelligently.     Notice  a  few  illustrations  below: 


The  Venezuelan  Dispute.  Full  history  of  the 
trouble,  with  several  maps,  biographies, 
portraits  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission, 
extracts  from  diplomatic  correspondence, 
etc. 

Scientific  Discoveries.  Argon:  fourteen-page 
illustrated  article  on  its  discovery.  X- 
rays,  eighteen -page  illustrated  article, 
also  articles  on  Anti-toxine,  Acetylene 
Gas, ElectroArtograph.Tesla's  Oscillator, 
Nansen's  Artie  Explorations,  etc 


American  Affairs.  Recent  events  of  import- 
ance fully  recorded,  such  as  full  synopsis 
of  new  constitutions  in  New  York,  South 
Carolina, Utah,  etc.,  besides  over  300  pages 
devoted  to  the  transactions  of  Congress, 
the  political,  industrial,  financial,  re- 
ligious, and  other  affairs,  profusely  illu- 
strated. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Cuban  Revolt,  Armenian 
Massacres.  South  African  troubles,  and 
the  history  of  every  country  brought 
down  to  date. 


Approved  by  the  Best  Judges. 


To  Teachers: 

If  you  desire  to  advance  in  youi 
profession;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries] 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 

The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 

Send  for  particulars.     Mention  this 
paper.    Agents  Wanted. 


D.APPLETON&CO,Pul)lisliers, 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


FRANCIS  A.   MARCH.  Jr..   One  of  the  Edit- 
ors   (Department  of  Etymology)    Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 
Have  found  it  in  all  cases  quite  as  thorough, 
more  concise,   and  with   its  statistical   infor- 
mation brought  up  to  a  later  date- 
Hon.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN.   Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
The  Columbian  is  very  complete  and   its 
use  effects  a  great  saving  of  time,  while  the 
Annual  is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who 
desires    to    preserve  a    permanent    record    of 
contemporaneous  events.    I  heartily  commend 
both  The  Cylopedia  and  The  Annual. 

J.  C.  ELLINGTON,   State  Librarian.   Raleigh. 

N.  C. 

We  have  had  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia 
in  our  State  Library  for  about  one  year. 
Having  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
test  its  value,  we  unhesitatingly  prononnce  it 
one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  works  of 
reference  in  the  Library. 

W.  L.  POTEAT,  A.  M.,  Curate  of  Library 
and  Prof,  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Wake  Forest.  N.  C. 

"I  have  to-day  ordered  The  Columbian 
Cyclopedia  for  our  college  library.  It  is  in 
several  respects  the  most  useful  work  of  the 
kind  I  have  examined. 

HORACE  HOOD.  Editor  Hontgomery  Jour- 
nal, riontgomery.  Ala. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  prevailing  on  me  to 
subscribe  for  The  Columbian  Cylopedia.  I 
had  the  Britannica  and  I  had  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  I  should  take  The  Columbian,  but 
since  receiving  The  Columbian  and  compar- 
ing the  two  sets,  I  must  admit  that  The 
Columbian  is  by  far  the  more  valuable,  and 
contains  information  that  have  never  found  in 


any  Encyclopedia.  My  daughters  have  found 
it  invaluable  and  almost  indispensable  in  their 
literary  work  and  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  volume  as  reference  books.  The  Annuals 
are  indispensable  in  every  well-regulated 
newspaper  office. 

W.  N.  SHEATS,  State  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction. 

I  have  used  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia. 
for  over  a  year  and  regard  it  as  the  freshest 
and  most  practical  of  all  the  Encyclopedias 
for  ordinary  use.  It  is  concise,  having  ex- 
punged much  of  the  worthless  matter  usually 
found  in  such  works,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  full. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library  and  on 
the  -shelf  of  every  professional  man,  or  persons 
making  any  pretensions  in  literature. 

B.     W.     SPILHAN,    Pastor    Baptist    Church, 

Kingston,  N.  C. 

I  have  used  for  some  time  The  Columbian 
Cyclopedia  and  Johnson's  New  Universal 
Cyclopedia.  The  Columbian  is  the  best  refer- 
ence Cyclopedia  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does 
me  .service  often  where  Johnson's  fails, 
purchased  The  Columbian  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus,  late  President 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Pickard, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  Pickard  pronotanced 
the  best  reference  Cyclopedia  within  his 
knowledge. 

JAMES  K.  POWERS.   A.  M..   President  Ala- 
bama State  Normal  College. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  books.  They  more 
than  fulfil  every  promise  made  in  their  be- 
half. 

These   are  but   samples   of   hundreds   of  en- 
dorsements from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


QARRETSON,  COX  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Per  full  descriptive  circulars  and 
terms  send  to  our  Southern  Agents. 


THE  COLUMBIA  BOOK  CO. 


81  Whitehall  St. 
AtUnU,  Qa. 
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it  is  an  honor,  for  it  shows  that  a  spark 
°f  manhood  is  left — that  the  victim 
realizes  his  condition,  and  while  his 
constitution  is  broken  and  shattered 
until  he  has  no  will-powder,  he  yet  has 
sense  left  which  tells  him  this  is  his  only 
chance.  The  women  of  Greensboro 
and  all  over  the  state,  have  seen  things, 
we  repeat,  and  have  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  it,  not  from  report,  but  from 
ocular  demonstration. 

But  we  are  digressing.  Before  three 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  grounds 
were  alive  with  visitors,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  from  basement  to  garret  and 
visitors  were  shown  everywhere 
throughout  the  elegantly  appointed 
building.  It  is  needless  to  say  they 
found  everything  in  perfect  order,  as 
the  place  has  always  been  maintained, 
but  the  conveniences  now  to  be  found 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  site  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful one — elegant  grounds,  shade  trees, 
flower  gardens,  etc. 

At  four  o'clock  the  people  were  asked 
to  assemble  under  the  massive  oaks 
that  rear  their  lofty  heads  in  front  of 
the  wide  portals  of  the  mansion,  where 
seats    had    been     provided.     Rev.    Dr. 

X  "All  Down  But  One"  J 


BLACKWELL'5 
DtIRHAM^>. 


stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


H  Great  Offer! 


FIREFLY 
BICYCLES 

1897  MODELS-$IOO. 


GIVEN    FREE   TO... 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS 


Th  k  Voice  has  made  an  offer  to  its  readers  that  has  taken 
everybody  by  surprise  because  of  its  nia^tiitude  and 
unparalleled  liberality.  No  pefiodical,  uot  evenTBE 
VoicK  itself,  ever  before  made  such  an  offer.  What  is  it  ? 
Just  this  :  The  Voice  actually  offers:  1.  To  give  the  ele- 
g:ant  1897  Firefly  Bicycle,  regular  catalog;  price 
Si  1 00,  FREE  to  any  person  who  sends  only  50  new 
subscriptions  for  The  Voice  at  the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
per  year.  2.  To  give  to  every  new  subscriber  any  one  of 
three  valuable  books  free  of  all  cost.  3.  To  give  in  addition 
to  the  bicycles  355  cash  prizes  to  the  club-getters  who  send  in  the  largest  lists  of  new  sub- 
scriptions under  this  offer.  The  importance  of  this  offer  i.s  appari-iit  wln-n  i<ne  rt-niembers  that 
last  year  The  Voice  gave  the  1896  Firefly  bicycle  for  150  new  subscriiitions  and  witliout  any 
cash  prizes.  I\Iauy  were  glad  then  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  wheel  without  cost,  and  all 
who  earned  it  were  delighted  with  it.  The  1807  Firefly  is  in  every  way  a  better  wheel, 
but  it  is  given  for  only  50  new  subscriptions,  instead  of  150,  and  those  wlio  earn  it  will  also 
have  a  chance  to  win  a  cash  prize  in  addition.  The  Firefly  is  a  perfect  high-grade 
wheel.    An  illustrated  catalog  with  full  specifications  will  be  sent  on  application. 


$10,000 


GIVEN  TO  355  CASH- 
PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  AD- 
DITION TOTH^BICYGLES 


1st  GRAND  PRIZE 

2(1 

3d        " 

Ttfo  Prizes  of  -  - 

Ten        "  •'      - 

Forty    "  '•  .  . 


$3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

5,000 


One  Hundred  Prizes  of 
Two  Hundred      '*  "    - 

*  These  amounts  are  based  on  an    Jq^^I    355    PrlZCS    $10,000^ 


aggregate  of  100,000  subscriptions 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 
DON'T  MISS  IT. 


Every  man,  woman,  boy» 
and  girl  who  sees  this  an- 
nouncement should  at 
once  plan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  offer. 
Otheroffersof  bicycles  have  been  made  else  where, 
but  none  that  requires  so  little  work  or  offers  so 
large  returns.  Justfliink  of  it !  Ahandsomeup- 
to-date  1H97  bicycle  will  be  given  FREFi  to  every- 
body whosends  only  SO  new  subscriptions  for  The 
Voice— not  150  aa  last  year,  but  only  one  third  as  many  I  Furthermora  there  is  the  chance 
of  winning  a  cash  prize.  We  have  planned  this  great  ofTer  of  Firefly  bicycles  and  cash  prizes 
with  the  definite  purpose  and  the  thorough  expectation  of  securin  .  by  means  of  it.  lOO.iKtO 
ni  sv  subscriptions  for  The  Voice.  If  our  readers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and 
appreciate  a  great  oj)portunity  when  it  is  presented,  our  purpose  and  exp..ctation  will  be  fully 
realized.  If  more  than  100,000  new  subscriptions  are  secured  the  prizes  will  be  increased  pro- 
portionately. If  less,  they  will  be  reduced  proportionately.  Remember  the  cash  prizes  are 
extra,  in  addition  to  the  bicycles.  The  same  50  new  *'  Voice  "  subscriptions  will  count 
both  on  the  bicycle  and  in  the  cash  prize  contest. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  con- 
test is  the  fact  that  every  person 
who  goes  into  it  may  do  so  with  the 
certainty  of  winning  a  reward  for 
his  or  her  labor.  A  $100  Firefly  bi- 
cycle  is  to  be  given,  not  to 
one  person  only,  but  to 
every  person  who  sends 
ns  50  new  Voice  subscrip- 
tions, and  t%vo  Firefly 
bicycles  w^ill  be  given  to 
the  same  person  if  100  new  subscriptions  are  secured, threebicycles if  150new  subscriptions 
are  secured,  and  so  on,  a  bicycle  for  every  50  iiew^  subscriptions,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  subscriptions  are  counted  toward  a  cash  prize  !  How  can  you  let  such  a  glorious  , 
chance  slip  ?    Send  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  VOICE,  Bicycle  Department,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York 


ALL  MAY  COMPETE 
EVERYBODY  CAN  WIN. 


LBLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO..     X 
DURHAM. N. C.  ^ 
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Weaver   asked  a  divine   blessing  upon 
the  assembly. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Mowbray, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  few  very  appro- 
priate remarks,  taking  occasion  to  add 
his  own  endorsement  of  the  work  of 
the  institute,  which  he  had  watched 
closely  during  the  six  j-ears  of  its  exis- 
tence. 

Mr.  Mowbray  proceeded  with  the 
deliverence  of  an  address  that  will 
stand  unequalled  for  man)'  a  year  in 
point  of  word  painting.  His  graceful 
and  effective  oratcJry  charmed  his  hear- 
ers, who  sat  spell-bound  at  times.  He 
is  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  the  story 
of  his  deliverence  from  the  bonds  of 
intemperance  was  impressively  inter- 
woven, and  a  more  sublime  plea  for 
temperance  was  never  listened  to  here. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Keely  League. 

Dr.  Weaver  then  brought  the  affair  to 
a  close  with  a  benediction 

And  now  let  us  all  hope  that  the 
institution  will  go  forward  with  still 
greater  strides  in  its  great  and  grand 
work.  It  were  better  that  no  inmates 
could  ever  be  found  for  it,  but  as  long 
as  life  lasts  it  seems  as  if  patients  will  { 
be  forthcoming.  It  is  not  a  theory 
Keely  finds,  but  a  condition,  and  as 
long  as  this  exists  it  is  here  to  do  its 
work. 


WHEHE  TO  BUY  BOOKS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  oldest  book  house  in  the  State,  and  cuho  earpy  the  largest  stock  of 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY 

in  the  State,  ujill  fill  youp  oPdePs  ppomptiy,  caPefully  and  at  publ'sbeps' 
ppiees.     Hgents  fop  Eastman's  Kodaeks  and  supplies. 

flLtpf^ED  WlULiIRJVIS  &  CO. 


A  New  School  Desk. 

We  are  now  making  at  home  and  of  native  woods,  a  school  desk  that  has  no  su- 
perior in  COMFORT,  CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY. 

It  is  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  constructed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, with  curved  back  and  folding  curved  seat.     It  is  made    to  supply 
the  demand  for  an  economical  desk  that  combines  the  desirable  features 
of  the  costly  ones. 
When  in  need  of  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Furniture,    Supplies   or  Appa- 
ratus, let  us  save  you  time,  trouble  and  monev. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER,  Manager, 

Educational  Bureau,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Vertical  Round-Hand  Writing  Books 


Large  size:   7  numbers  ready.      Nos.  1=4  revised.      For  introduction,  96  cts.  per  dozen. 
Small  size:  4  numbers  ready.        -        =        =        =        For  introduction,  72  cts.     "        " 


GiNN  &  Co'S  new  system  of  Vertical  Penmanship  has  recently  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use'  in  the 

public  schools  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


«• 


THE  BEST  ©F  HLL." 


Send  for  descriptive  circulars.     We  cordially  invite  correspondence. 


QlW  8t  COJWPAI^Y,  Publishers. 


BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ATLANTA.  DALLAS. 
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Education  should  be  a  repetition   of  civilization 

in  little. 


The  true   education   is   practicable   only   to  the 
true  philosopher. 


No  sound  fabric  of  wisdom  can  be  woven  out  of 
poor  raw  material. 


The  first  requisite  to  success   in    life   is   to   be  a 
food  animal. 


Children  should  be  led  to  make  their  own  in- 
i^estigations  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences, 
rhey  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  in- 
duced to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  *  *  The 
need  for  perpetual  telling  is  the  result  of  our  stu- 
pidity, not  the  child's. 


The  education  of  the  child  must  accord,  both  in 
mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education  of  man- 
kind as  considered  historically;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowl- 
2dge  in  the  race. 


The  truths  of  number,  of  form,  of  relationship  in 
position  were  all  originally  drawn  from  objects; 
ind  to  present  these  truths  to  the  child  in  the 
:oncrete  is  to  let  him  learn  them  as  the  race  learnt 
:hem. 

To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  the 
inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both  ener- 
I'ating  and  inefficient.  General  truth,  to  be  of  due 
md  permanent  use,  must  be  earned. 


As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of 
:ulture  should  come  the  question.  Does  it  create  a 
pleasant  excitement  in  the  pupils  .'  In  respect  to 
he  knowing  faculties,  we  may  confidently  trust 
n  the  general  law,  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
lealthful  action  is  pleasureable,  while  action  which 
:jives  pain  is  not  healthful. 


1 

}L           ^^^.                       ^^l^^^^^^^^^l 

KOV^ 
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^^r       //                                                                ':'M 

r 

M^'i'^^'':          '            "^tt^B^B 

Herbert  Spencer. 

How  to  live  .■" — that  is  the  essential  question  for 
us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense 
only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  In  what  way  to 
treat  the  body  ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind  ;  in 
what  way  to  manage  our  affairs  ;  in  what  way  to 
bring  up  a  family  ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a 
citizen;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of 
happiness  which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all 
our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves 
and  others — how  to  live  completely.  And  this 
being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn  is,  by 
consequence,  the  great  thing  which  education  is 
to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is 
the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge ; 
and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  ed- 
ucational cour-iie  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  dis- 
charges such  functions. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  LIBHARIES. 

Every  public  school  In  North  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  text- 
books More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
o<^  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspii-e  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  counti-y  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  tor 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:    Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 

'^°'^°  S^co^nd!"  Tht'beTt*works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 

many  allusions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them.  ,     -^       ^    c  ^u  +•       c      +1,0  r,o;„iiKr,rV,nr.rl  nr 

many  d,uu^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighboihood  or 

the  teacher  to  buy  it.  ^ 

All  thr-ee  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proven  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  complete  story  in  the  exact  language  of  the  author,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term-  (3)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads-  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
atfoi-d  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  so  far  are  as  follows: 

In  United  States  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  13+c.,  cloth  20c.);  The  Pilot  and  The  Deerslayer,  by 
Cooner   and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy,  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  80c.).  .       □     ^    , 

^  IN  ENGLISH  History:    Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,    (paper  12Ac.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Kenilworth  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  30c.),  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.)  ,  ^.   „„    ^ 

In  French  History:    Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.).  k  <>    »  fv,<. 

Geography  and  Travel:    tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  12Jc.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  the 

^^'*' FL^HTG4TENGLiVH-^''Enfch  Arden  an  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron; . 

The  Sketch  Book,  Irving:  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.);  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  2nc.     cloth  dOc);  Evangeline  by 
Longfellow;  Knickerbocker  Stories,  by  Irving;  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  30c.),  and  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,     paper  2Uc 
cloth  30c  )       (This  includes  four  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:     Tennyson  s  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lowell  s  Vision  ot  Sir 
Launfal,  Macaulay-s  Horatius,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  „    „.       ,     ^         ,  -      v.     <s    in-    A 

For  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES:  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens;  Gullivers  Travel  s  by  Swift,  A 
Wonder  Book,  Twice  Told  Tales,  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  by  Hawthorne,  Little  Nell,  by  Dickens,  Robinson  Crusoe 
( Illustrated )  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c. )  ^ 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  the  full  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid,  for  S2.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  .?4.00. 

THLE    GOLDEN   F^OD    BOOKIS 

Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to 
supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.  Illustrated.  These  are 
the  titles: 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.  Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  l-o  cents. 

in.  Fairy  Life 138  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

On  these  and  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  special  discounts  to  schools  and  dealers. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  lOth  Street,  New  York! 
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We  call  attention  to  our  SPECIAL  OFFERS  on  page 
33  of  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL.  These  offers 
are  very  liberal,  and  every  one  receiving  a  copy  of 
this  paper  .should  take  advantage  of  some  one  of 
them.  If  you  want  any  magazine,  here  is  your 
opportunity. 


Hon.  Seth  Low,  recent  candidate  of  the  Citizen's 
Union  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  remains  president 
of  Columbia  College. 


Bethel  Hill  Institute  has  secured  the  services  of 
a  physician  to  deliver  lectures  to  its  students  on 
physiology  and  hygiene. 


The  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Free  Kindergar- 
tens are  studying  Susan  E.  Blow's  "  Symbolic 
Education"    and     Froebel's    "Mother    Play"    at 


their  meetings. 


The  Association  of  City  Superintendents  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Greensboro  December 
28th  and  29th,  Superintendent  D.  Matt  Thomp- 
son, of  Statesville,  is  president  of  the  association 
this  year. 


The  Southern  Educational  Association  which 
was  to  have  held  its  next  annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  Christmas  holidays  has  post- 
poned the  meeting  until  ne.xtyear.     This  was  done 


on  account  of    the   recent   prevalence   of  yellow- 
fever  in  New  Orleans. 


The  Braxton  Craven  Memorial  Hall  at  Trinity 
College  will,  when  completed,  seat  1,200  people. 
The  committee  hopes  to  complete  it  next  year. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  enrolled  225  students 
this  year.  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Raleigh,  has  donated 
to  the  library  of  this  institution  4,000  volumes  of 
theological  works. 


Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  opened  with  eighty 
students.  The  College  property  is  valued  at  $90,- 
000.  The  faculty  is  an  able  one,  all  university 
bred.     We  wish  this  new  school  all  success. 


Only  three  teachers  stood  the  examination  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  Two  received 
certificates.  These  were  A.  M.  Garwood,  of  Davie, 
and  R.  C.  Craven,  of  Surry,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  Graded  Schools. 


The  next  session  of  the  Buncombe  County 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  court- 
house at  Asheville,  December  4.  The  subjects  for 
discussion  are:  "  How  Each  School  May  Estab- 
lish a  Library,"  "Primary  Reading"  and  "Courses  of 
Professional  Reading  for  Teachers."  Dr.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Superintendent  J.  D.  Eggleston,  and 
President  A.  A.  Jones  are  the  leaders. 

Every  county  in  North  Carolina  should  have 
such  an  Association. 


The  Association  of  Academies  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  hold  a  meeting  in  Raleigh,  beginning 
Tuesday,  December  28.  This  association  now 
embraces  in  its  membership  the  leading  academies 
and  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  coming 
meeting  promises  to  be  well  attended  and  very 
helpful  and  interesting.  An  attractive  program 
has  been  arranged.  "  The  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in 
North  Carolina  may  become  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation." 

Reduced  rates  at  hotels  and  on  railroads  have 
been  secured  for  those  who  attend.  A  full  pro- 
gram may  be  had  by  ^addressing  the  secretary, 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 
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Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The 
Principles  of  Education  "  at  Columbia  University, 
the  lectures  being"  free  to  public  school  teachers. 
Other  lectures  will  follow.  Might  not  something 
of  this  kind  be  done  by  main-  of  our  Southern 
colleges.' 

The  Episcopalians  are  endeavoring  to  raise  a 
fund  to  purchase  St.  Mary's  School.  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  for  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  state.  Let  us 
hope  they  may  succeed,  not  only  in  raising  the 
purchase  mone\-,  but  also  in  thoroughly  equipping 
it  and  endowing  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  offer 
free  tuition  to  everj-  \-oung  woman  who  may  wish 
to  seek  instruction  and  training  witiiin  its  walls. 


The  Epzcortli  Ncn's  is  working  in  the  right  di- 
rection when  it  suggests  that  the  I^Iethodists  of 
North  Carolina  should  own  and  endow  a  college 
for  young  women.  There  are  thousands  of  young 
women  in  the  state  who  should  have  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  a  good  college,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  advantages  should  be  of  the  high- 
est type  and  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
The  whole  state,  and  ever\-  organized  societ}- 
within  its  borders,  should  work  towards  this  end. 

Supervisor  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe  county  has 
recently  issued  to  his  teachers  a  very  valuable  cir- 
cular letter  pointing  out  their  needs  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  better  work.  He  advises  them  to 
make  ever}-  possible  effort  to  continue  their  schools 
by  funds  raised  in  the  townships,  which,  according 
to  law,  must  be  supplemented  b_\-  the  state.  Those 
whose  schools  are  not  continued  he  encourages  to 
spend  the  winter  in  college  or  in  some  good  high 
school.  He  urges  all  to  prepare  themselves  for 
better  work  next  year,  and  gives  a  list  of  books  for 
professional  reading.  This  list  contains  man)- val- 
uable books,  and  is  given  here  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  in  other  counties.  Herbart's  "Science  of 
Education, "  Compayre's  "  Ps}-chology  Applied 
to  Education,"  DeGarmo's  "The  Essentials  of 
Method,"  Rosseau's  "  Emile,"  Xewsholmes 
"School  H\-giene,"  Badlam's  "Suggestive  Lessons 
in  Language  and  Reading,  for  Primar}-  Grades," 
Compayre's  "  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,"  "  The 
Heart  of  a^Boy,"  and  White's  "  Elements  of  Ped- 
agogy." 

Supervisor^Ellis  also  advises  all  the  teachers  of 
his  county  to  take  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURXAL 
OF  Education. 


We  call  attention  to  Superintendent  Mebane's 
letter  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL,  urging  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  each  county  to 
form  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual  help 
and  improvement.  This  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  this  letter  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. Such  associations  are  helpful  and  inspiring 
in  every  profession,  and  should  be  doubly  so  in  our 
own.  It  is  noteworthy  that  those  counties  that 
have  had  good  teachers  associations  with  a  full 
attendance  at  their  meetings  now  have  the  best 
schools  and  the  best  educational  spirit  among  the 
people.  Not  only  should  all  teachers  and  school 
officers  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but 
other  citizens  should  be  present  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. This  would  tend  to  cultivate  a  better  under- 
standing between  parents  and  teachers,  and  help 
to  make  the  interest  in  education  more  general. 
The  Journal  of  Education  will  always  be  glad 
to  publish  the  best  of  the  discussions  and  papers 
read. 

Learn  a  Lesson  from  the  Bicycle. 

To  keep  a  bic\'cle  steady,  keep  it  moving.  If 
you  stop  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  to  steady  it, 
}'ou  ma\-  expect  it  to  wabble  and  fall;  and  the 
greater  your  eftbrts  to  hold  it  erect,  the  more  dis- 
astrous will  be  the  result.  The  only  way  to  con- 
trol a  bicycle  is  to  keep  it  m.oving.  So  must  the 
teacher  gain  and  maintain  control  of  her  class.  So 
long  as  the  class  moves  forward  with  a  definite 
purpose,  each  child  being  kept  profitably  busy,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  correct  small  faults  and  to  check 
sporadic  tendencies  toward  disorder.  But  just  so 
soon  as  the  teacher  lets  the  movement  of  the  lesson 
stop  and  begins  to  demand  silence  and  attention, 
to  call  for  "position,"  one,  two  or  three,  or  resorts 
to  any  other  of  the  many  devices  of  the  unskilled 
teacher,  just  so  soon  may  she  e.xpect  to  lose  all 
control  of  that  class  ;  and  the  greater  her  efforts  to 
hold  it  in  order  by  sheer  force,  the  greater  will  be 
her  discomfiture. 

Xo  bicyclist  mounts  his  wheel  and  then  stands 
two  or  three  minutes  trying  to  steady  it  before 
moving  forward.  Neither  should  the  teacher  spend 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  recitation  trying  to 
stead)-  her  class.  Let  her  begin  her  work  at  once. 
Bicycles  and  classes  are  most  easily  ridden  at  a 
good  steady  pace,  and  are  most  difficult  of  control 
when  brought  to  a  standstill. 


Self  confidence  is  the  basis  of  success  in  everv 
act. — Marcel. 
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Assistant  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  Should  Have 
Certificates. 


We  endorse  the  very  wise  recommendation  re- 
cently made  by  Supt.  Mebane  to  the  township 
committees  that  they  should  never  leave  to  the 
principal  teacher  in  a  school  the  duty  of  selecting 
assistants  and  fixing  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
but  that  the  committees  should  themselves  employ 
all  assistants  at  stipulated  salaries.  Of  course  no 
one  should  be  employed  who  has  not  received  the 
proper  certificate  of  qualification.  Supt.  Mebane  is 
correct  in  saying  the  primary  work  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult as  any  work  done  in  the  school,  and  that  it  re- 
quires as  high  grade  of  ability. 

The  Power  of  the  Country  College. 


PRES.  OILMAN,  AT  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE. 


It  was  a  little  country  college  in  eastern  France 
where  Pasteur's  life  was  begun;  it  was  a  little 
country  college  at  Metz  where  Tocqueville  re- 
ceived that  classical  discipline  which  preceded  his 
studies  of  American  democracy.  It  was  a  little 
country  college,  away  down  East,  which  at  one 
birth  gave  to  American  literature  its  most  popular 
poet  and  its  greatest  master  of  English  prose.  It 
was  a  little  country  college  in  the  Berkshire  hills 
from  which  America's  foremost  philologist  came 
forth.  It  was  the  undeveloped  little  colleges  of 
the  day  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our 
Union  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Marshall.  In  a  country  law  school, 
on  a  hill-top  of  Connecticut,  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
hosts  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  received  their  training.  It  was  Dart- 
mouth which  drew  from  Daniel  Webster,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  that  familiar  and 
pathetic  passage:  "It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a 
small  college,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it. 


A  Geographical  Exchange. 


The  Journal  of  Education  commends  the 
idea  of  an  exchange  of  products,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  geographical  instruction,  as  suggested  by 
the  following  request  from  the  Raleigh  schools. 
If  any  other  schools  wish  to  do  likewise,  the  JOUR- 
NAL will  be  pleased  to  make  known  their  wants 
and  their  articles  for  exchange.  Small  country 
schools,  as  well  as  city  schools,  may  make  typical 
collections  in  this  way,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  are  open  to  all. 


The  teachers  in  the  Raleigh  schools  would  like 
to  exchange  articles  typical  of  this  region  for  things 
from  elsewhere,  illustrating  different  soils  and 
climates  from  ours. 

Our  typical  soil  is  red  clay;  typical  rock,  granite. 
We  should  like  to  have  some  specimens  of  the 
black  loam  and  sandy  soils  of  the  eastern  counties. 
We  should  like  to  exchange  some  of  our  sand  for 
sand  from  farther  east,  and  for  sand  from  the  sea- 
shore. We  want  to  see  if  all  sand  is  composed  of 
the  same  things  as  our  sand  and  why  it  is  that  sand 
from  the  seashore  will  not  do  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

We  will  exchange  our  granite  for  other  kinds  of 
rocks  that  are  typical  of  their  localities.  We  have 
also  graphite,  that  we  will  give  for  any  other  kinds 
of  minerals.  We  want,  especially,  specimens  of  coal 
in  all  stages  of  formation  from  peat  to  anthracite. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  section  are  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  All  kinds  of  grains  are 
raised  here  e.xcept  barley  and  buckwheat,  which 
we  should  like  to  get.  We  can  furnish  cotton  in 
all  its  stages,  including  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  fibre  and  of  the  seed. 

We  can  send  in  exchange  for  similar  publica- 
tions a  pamphlet  of  132  pages  and  many  illustra- 
tions descriptive  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  county. 

By  means  of  specimens  of  soils,  products  and 
pictures  of  different  parts  of  the  state,  we  can  best 
teach  its  geography.  These  things  will  make  the 
lessons  in  the  text  more  real.  If  any  other  teach- 
ers like  this  idea,  and  have  something  to  exchange 
for  our  products,  let  them  write  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Raleigh  Schools. 


A  company  has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  at  Raleigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  books  by  North  Carolinians, 
and  particularly  histories  of  the  state.  It  is  named  The 
North  Carolina  Publishing  Society. 

The  society  has  in  press  now  a  book  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Peele, 
of  the  Raleigh  bar,  entitled  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians,  with  Illustrations  and  Speeches."  The  subjects 
of  this  volume  are:  Davie,  Macon,  Murphy,  Gaston,  Badger, 
Swain,  Ruffin,  Bragg,  Graham,  Moore,  Pettigrew,  Pender, 
Raipseur,  Grimes,  Hill.  There  is  an  introduction  showing 
the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  states. 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  welcomes 
such  an  enterprise.  As  the  editor  says  in  the  introduction : 
"To  publish  what  our  sages  and  warriors  have  taught  and 
fought  for  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  duty."  The  book  is  a 
compilation  of  articles  by  different  writers.  The  introduction 
says.  "This  book  is  written  of  North  Carolinians  by  North 
Carolinians.  Many  of  the  writers  are  no  less  distinguished 
than  their  subjects,  and  these  together  give  it  local  color, 
distinctiveness  and  personality." 
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A  Christmas  Memory. 


The  Paymin  Foe-=A  Chronicle  of  the  Ninth  Century 


HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD,   IN  FUGITIVE  POEMS. 

{Copyrighted  1897. ) 


(Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Philomeus  Estonius. ) 


The  hour  is  late,  the  fire  is  low, 

And  every  winds  from  northlands'  snow 

Around  the  eaves  are  moaning; 
A  spirit  roams  the  world  to-night 
From  land  to  land,  in  silent  flight, 

As  fast  as  flies  the  dawning. 

The  snow  is  tinkling  through  my  blinds; 
The  owls,  hid  in  the  hooded  pines. 

Their  dolorous  greetings  render  ; 
Back  into  other  years  I  steal — 
A  child,  at  mother's  knee  I  feel 

That  gracious  hand  and  tender  ! 

I  hear — and  how  my  bosom  swells  !  — 
I  hear  the  neighboring  village  bells. 

Blent  with  the  tempest's  booming ; 
Out  in  the  whirling  snow  I  hear 
The  muffled  tramp  of  nimble  deer — 

Old  Santa  Claus  is  coming! 

The  rockets  mount  with  trails  of  fire 
O'er  roof  and  elm  and  lofty  spire  — 

Up,  up  to  skyward  winging; 
Thank  God  for  Christmas !   Man  ne'er  grows 
So  old  but  that  he  loves  the  snows, 

And  bells  of  Christmas  ringing! 


Journal  of  School  Geography. 


We  recommend  to  teachers  the  Journal  of  School  Geogra- 
phy, .published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Geography  is  generally 
the  most  poorly  taught  subject  in  the  school  course,  and  a 
journal  may  well  be  devoted  to  this  one  study  and  the  proper 
teaching  of  it.  No  educational  magazine  has  a  stronger  edi- 
torial staff'  than  this.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy, Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  is  editor;  and  as- 
sociated with  him  are:  W,  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography,  Harvard  University;  C.  W.  Hayes,  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  H.  B.  Kummel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiography,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  F.  M. '  McMurry, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
R.  D.  C.  Ward,  Instructor  in  Climatology,  Harvard  L'ni- 
versity. 

This  journal  is  of  special  interest  to  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers now,  as  Prof  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  University,  has  begun 
in  the  November  number  a  series  of  articles  on  the  geography 
of  North  Carolina. 

This  journal  has  just  re-published  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  of  Education  Superintendent  Howell's 
article  on  "  Systematic  Observations  of  the  Sun." 

The  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 


Self  -  reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. — 
TcniiYson. 


Without  just  cause  or  adequate  provocation,  a 
smaller  state,  which  had  but  recently  extended  its 
borders  and  somewhat  increased  its  wealth,  once 
declared  war  against  a  larger  friendly  power.  For 
many  j'ears  this  beligerent  state  ceased  not  to 
make  violent  assaults  upon  all  the  strongholds  of 
the  friendly  and  beneficent  power  which  it  had 
chosen  to  regard  as  its  enemy  ;  its  emissaries  made 
mighty  efforts  and  used  much  persuasion  in  trying 
to  stir  up  neighboring  peoples  to  harry  her  bor- 
ders, and  to  unite  them  in  one  mighty  crusade  for 
her  destruction. 

The  young  ruler  of  this  state,  filled  with  much 
zeal  and  gifted  in  the  use  of  many  winged  words, 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  all  the  borders  of  his  king- 
dom, proclaiming  the  war  to  be  an  holy  one,  and 
declaring  that  the  faithful  should  leave  the^r  usual 
occupations,  set  their  houses  in  order  and  march 
to  do  battle.  The  enemy,  he  said,  was  paynim, 
and  richly  deserved  the  phials  of  all  the  angels  of  I 
wrath.  He  further  avowed  this  nation  had  grown 
fat  on  extorted  tribute  from  his  own  and  other 
people,  as  well  as  on  the  substance  of  erring  ones, 
whom  she  daily  enticed  from  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness, which  lay  within  the  sacred  borders  of  his 
own  and  other  provinces  whose  ill  fate  made  them 
neighbors  thereunto,  and  whom,  having  devoured 
their  substance  or  added  the  same  tn  her  ill-gotten 
hordes,  she  gradually  coirupted  and  lowered  to  the 
base  level  of  her  own  native  and  benighted  citizens' 
Even  the  poor  who  possessed  no  substance  were, 
from  mere  wantonness  of  evil,  lured  to  their  de- 
struction. 

But  after  many  years,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
people  began  to  perceive  there  had  been  much 
tumult  and  alarum,  but  that  that  which  had  been 
accomplished  was  quite  little.  No  strongholds  of 
the  enemy  had  been  demolished,  neither  had  she 
been  driven  to  spend  her  substance  in  retaliating 
warfare.  Undisturbed,  she  had  pursued  her  own 
course,  confident  in  the  loyalty  of  her  citizens  and 
friends.  Moreover,  the  allies  to  whom  appeal  had 
been  made  for  help  were  much  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  peace  and  in  perfecting  their 
own  schemes.  They  were,  also,  none  too  friendly 
to  the  growing  power  of  this  their  zealous  friend, 
and  were  somewhat  annoyed  because  of  his  much 
restlessness.  So  they  were  slow  to  make  with 
him  an  alliance,  and  refused  to  join  with  him  in 
vexing  the  enemy. 
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It  also  be»an  to  be  whispered  among  the  people 
tliat  the  enemy  was  not  paynim,  neither  was  there 
an\'  other  cause  apparent  why  they  should  make 
a  league  for  her  destruction.  These  whisperings 
caused  many  loyal  citizens  to  murmur.  Some  of 
the  bolder  among  them  even  demanded  that  a 
reason  should  be  given  for  this  outcry  and  for  the 
waste  of  much  valuable  substance  and  time  in 
fruitless  warfare,  ever  distasteful  to  the  lovers  of 
nobler  peace.  They  said,  in  public  assembly,  they 
considered  it  unfortunate  and  humiliating  that 
they  should  be  made  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  as  wishing  the  downfall  of  a  friendly 
power,  a  people  of  their  own  kindred,  whose  faith 
was,  after  all,  much  like  unto  their  own. 

Now  these  disalTected  ones  were  about  to  show 
displeasure  with  their  ruler  and  other  chief  men, 
his  trusted  advisors,  until  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  war  had  only  been  one  of  glorious  defense 
against  a  power  that  had  in  vain  resorted  to  every 
vile  means  a  paynim  foe  might  devise,  not  sparing 
slander  and  false  representation,  to  defame  their 
state  and  to  compass  their  destruction. 

But  these  same  loyal  citizens  were  amazed  that 
the  news  of  this  had  not  sooner  been  brought  to 
their  ears;  and  some  doubted. 


To  show  a  child  this  and  to  tell  it  the  other  is 
not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make  it  a 
mere  recipient  of  another's  observations;  a  proceed- 
ing which  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  its 
powers  of  self-instruction,  which  deprives  it  of  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  successful  activity,  and 
which  generates  that  indifference  and  even  disgust 
with  which  these  object  lessons  are  not  infrequently 
regarded. — Herbert  Spencer. 


Take  care  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  North 
Carolina.  Give  them  sympathy  and  help,  open 
our  churches,  our  school-houses,  our  colleges,  and 
our  university  to  them  whether  they  are  able  to 
pay  or  not,  and  both  the  church  and  the  state  will 
be  safe  in  the  years  to  come.  The  church  or  the 
school  that  turns  them  away  will  find  too  late  that 
a  serious  mistake  has  been  made. — -North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate. 


Science  is  organized  knowledge  ;  and  before 
knowledge  can  be  organized,  some  of  it  must  be 
possessed.  Every  study,  therefere,  should  have  a 
purely  experimental  introduction  ;  and  only  after 
an  ample  fund  of  observation  has  been  accumulated 
should  reasoning  begin. — Herbert  Spencer. 


Ring  Out  Wild  Bells. 


.\LFRED    TENNYSON. 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times : 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold. 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


It  is  not  by  learning,  but   by  applying  the  rules 
that  grammar  is  really  known. — Marcel. 
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Primary  Reading  and  Spelling. 


EnWARD    P.    MOSES,    WINTHROP    NORMAL    COLLEGE,    ROCK 
HILL,    S.    C, 


While  it  is  much  easier  for  a  child  to  learn  to 
read  by  the  phonic  method  than  by  any  other, 
there  are,  in  the  besrinning,  lions  lying  in  wait  for 
the  teacher  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  road.  I 
desire  to  warn  you  against  two  of  the  most  formi- 
dable. 

(i)  The  teacher  who  uses  the  method  success- 
fully must  go  to  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  pro- 
nounce, with  absolute  accuracy,  every  word  in 
every  lesson.  It  is  love's  labor  lost  to  try  to  teach 
letters  as  the  signs  of  sounds  if,  while  the  signs 
remain  constant  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  sounds  themselves  shift  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, as  the  change  from  hit  to  //,  from  ktiife  to 
}nfL\  from  light  to  liti\  and  from  jine  to  join,  but 
to  such  unauthorized  and  unreasonable  liberties 
as  we  teachers  are  often  apt  to  take  with  English 
speech.  If  we,  whose  hair  is  turning  gray,  cannot 
learn  tricks  of  speech  which  are  new  to  us  suffici- 
ently well  to  display  them  in  our  daily  conversa- 
tion, we  can  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  good  we 
may  do,  go  to  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is  cor- 
rect, and  teach  that  by  precept  if  not  always  by 
example. 

The  incorrect  pronunciation  of  English  words  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  poor  results  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  spelling.  No  teacher 
has  the  right  to  consult  his  own  whims  or  preju- 
dices in  this  vital  matter.  In  fact,  a  teacher  in  his 
teaching  has  no  more  right  to  ignore  the  authority 
of  the  lexicon  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  than 
in  the  spelling  of  words. 

How  can  we  hope  to  teach  children  the  close 
connection  between  letters  and  sounds  so  long  as 
we  permit  them  to  read  the  'beginning  of  the 
second  line  of  Evangelitie  (bearded  with  moss) 
berdid  with  maws.'  Once  I  went  into  a  school  of 
first-year  pupils  just  as  the  teacher  dictated 
"  clawth  "  for  the  children  to  write  upon  the  black- 
board. They  very  properly  wrote  c-1-a-w-t-h.  I 
requested  her  to  dictate  the  word  cloth,  where- 
upon every  little  fellow  promptly  wrote  c-1-o-t-h. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  were  in  dead  earnest 
in  their  efforts  to  write  words  by  sound.  If  the 
teacher  will  lead  the  children  to  see  that  letters 
have  really  a   great  deal   to  do  with   sounds,  and 


will  be  very  careful  to  speak  the  words  correctly 
and  require  her  pupils  to  do  the  same  thing  before 
the)'  attempt  to  write  the  signs  of  the  sounds,  she 
will  not  longer  be  sick  at  heart  over  the  sight  on 
the  children's  papers  of  such  forms  as  scperate, 
chiiubly,  fcstiblc,  less  for  let's,  nstcr  for  used  to,  tlic 
ccaving  for  this  evening,  &c. 

But  I  repeat  that  to  be  sure  that  every  word 
spoken  is  correctly  spoken  requires  a  world  of 
care  and  toil. 

(2)  The  next  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  many  parents  to  correct  English  speech. 
Among  this  nuinber  I  can  count  some  of  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  people  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  will  mention  three  instances  out  of  many.  One 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  took  his  children  out  of 
my  school  because  we  taught  them  to  speak  like 
Virginians!  As  I  have  already  stated  we  used 
Stormonth's  English  Dictionary  as  our  guide. 
Another  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  instructed 
his  boy  to  call  a  dawg  a  dog  at  school  because  his 
teacher  insisted  upon  th.it  pronunciation,  but  he 
added  that  he  had  warned  the  youngster  that  if  he 
ever  heard  him  call  a  dawg  a  dog  at  home,  he 
would  give  him  a  thrashing.  Of  course  he  was 
jesting — in  part.  The  third  case  is  that  of  a  lady 
who  has  sent  at  different  times  as  many  as  five 
children  to  school  to  me.  Time  and  again,  she  has 
interviewed  me  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  r.  She  protests  vigorously  against 
giving  six  sounds  to  the  word  fanner,  insists  that 
there  are  only  four  sounds  in  the  word,  both  r's 
being  properly  silent,  and  declares  that  she  is 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  having  her  children 
taught  to  speak  like  Yankees!  I  have  appealed  to 
reason,  to  the  English  lexicon,  and  to  the  authority 
of  all  the  great  teachers  I  can  think  of  who  are  on 
my  side,  but  none  of  these  things  move  her.  The 
case  is  a  peculiarly  distressing  one  to  me,  as  the 
little  innocents  over  whose  heads  this  controversy 
has  been  waging  for  a  decade  are  my  own  children, 
also,  but  I  have  not  yet  surrendered,  and  I  trust 
this  public  confession  of  my  own  woes  will  not 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  some  of  my 
fellow-teachers  in  their  trials,  but  will  also  give 
me  grace  to  endure  unto  the  end. 

Spelling,  which  is  simply  writing  arbitrary  char- 
acters for  the  sounds,  preceded  reading  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  it  should  precede  reading 
in  the  education  of  every  child.  A  teacher  of  a 
second  grade  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
naively    stated    in   a  recent   number  of  a    school 
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journal,  that  spelling  was  not  taught  until  the 
second  grade  i  reached — in  Boston.  So  much  the 
worse  for  Boston.  I  wonder  if  Ben  Butler,  when 
he  was  governor,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Henry  N.  Hudson  and 
Charles  W.  Eliot  knew  this  fact  when  they  were 
speaking  their  minds  so  freely  about  the  public 
schools  in  their  vicinity. 

Spelling,  if  properly  taught,  is  much  more  val- 
uable as  a  means  of  discipline  than  reading.  In 
reading  by  sound  the  child  merely  gives  utterance 
to  what  others  have  built;  in  spelling  by  sound,  he 
builds  the  words  ot  his  language,  one  by  one,  for 
himself.  Moreover,  spelling  by  sound  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  a  child,  because  it  gives  him 
something  to  do  with  his  hands.  The  best  way  for 
a  man  to  understand  a  machine  is  to  build  one,  and 
the  best  way  for  a  child  to  learn  a  written  language 
is  to  construct  that  language. 

How  shall  a  child  be  taught  to  build  words  for 
himself.'  As  Joseph  Payne  has  declared  a  text- 
book in  elementary  science  to  be  an  impertinence, 
so  every  phonetic  word  in  a  spelling  book  which  is 
placed  before  a  child's  eyes  to  be  "studied"  and 
then  reproduced  is  an  impertinence. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  child  has  been  taught, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  to  separate  short 
words  into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  that  he 
has  a  proper  conception  of  the  use  of  these  sounds 
Select  a  simple  word  like  bat,  ask  him  to  separate 
it  into  its  elementary  sounds,  and  show  him  the 
three  letters  (b,  a,  t)  that  represent  the  three 
sounds.  When  he  has  learned  these  three  char- 
acters, as  the  representatives  of  the  three  sounds 
in  bat,  he  will  be  able  to  write  tab  at  the  teacher's 
dictation  without  help  from  her  or  from  a  book. 
If  the  letter/  is  then  shown  him  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  p  sound,  he  can  write,  also  by  his  own 
efforts,  pat  and  tap.  When  he  knows  n  as  the 
representative  of  the  n  sound,  he  will  be  able  to 
write,  unaided,  nan  and  nat,  and  nab  and  nap, 
and  tan  and  pan.  By  the  use  of  the  vowel  a  for 
the  a*  sound  and  the  single  consonants  b,  t,  p,  n, 
r,  g  (hard),  d,  m,  s,  f,  h,  1,  c  (hard),  j,  v,  w,  and  y, 
he  can  write  at  least  sixty  English  monosyllables. 
The  addition  of  one  more  vowel,  o,  for  the  o  sound 
will  enable  him  to  write  forty  more  words.  The 
vowel  11  for  the  u  sound,  /  for  the  i  sound  and  e  for 
the  e  sound  will  add  at  least  one  hundred  more. 
Thus  the  child  will  readily  be  put  in  the  way  of 
creating  literally  for  himself  more   than   two  hun- 

•  The  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  is  meant. 


dred  English  words — a  greater  number  than  some 
advocates  of  the  word  method  would  have  the 
children  attempt  to  learn  even  to  read  the  first 
year  of  school.  There  will  be  found  few  children 
who  cannot  write',  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
these  words  within  three  weeks  after  they  have 
learned  the  sounds.  Of  course,  as  the  days  go  by, 
the  ability  of  the  little  children  to  write  the  words 
will  rapidly  increase,  until,  at  the  close  of  two 
months'  or  ten  weeks'  instruction,  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  write  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  words  a 
day. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  for  the  pupils  to 
read  any  words  except  those  which  they  them- 
selves have  written  until  the  end  of  about  three 
months  in  school,  and  I  strongly  advise  that  this 
course  be  pursued.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  that 
this  advice  will  be  followed,  or  should  be  followed, 
by  any  teacher  who  believes  that  it  is  better  for  a 
child  to  read  words  which  others  have  written 
rather  than  make  written  words  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  powers.  In  iact,  it  is  wrong  to  teach  a 
child  to  spell  by  sound  alone  if  it  is  unadvisable  to 
teach  a  child  to  do  by  doing.  In  the  course  of 
three  months  from  the  beginning  of  school  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  words  should  be 
written. 

Referring  to  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  proper  for  children  to  write,  I  am  sometimes 
met  with  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  some  teach- 
ers, that  they  do  not  wish  their  pupils  to  write 
such  a  word  as  nag.  They  prefer,  we  will  say,  a 
fine,  high-sounding  word  like  Bucephalus,  Alex- 
ander's horse,  to  such  a  homely  old  English  word 
as  nag.  To  this  I  reply  that  if  I  didn't  wish  my 
little  folks  to  write  nag  I  just  wouldn't  let  them 
write  it.  As  for  Bucephalus,  even  if  I  wished 
them  to  know  that  grand  word  I  think  I  should 
wait  until  baby's  fingers  were  a  little  longer. 

When  the  children  have  written  phonetic  words 
for  three  months  they  should  read'  from  book,  or 
leaflet,  or  blackboard  phonetic  words  printed  in 
columns  according  to  phonetic  analogies.  It  is 
wise  and  humane  to  permit  them  to  spell  out  these 
words  by  sound  just  as  long  as  they  desire  to  do 
so.  If  there  were  to-dav  no  written  language  in 
the  world  and  some  man  tomorrow  should  invent 
letters  and  explain  to  me  the  connection  between 
his  letters  and  my  speech,  and  ask  me  to  try  to 
make  out  the  words  he  had  ivritten,  would  he  not 
permit  me  to  spell  out  his  words  by  uttering  one 
sound  at  a  time .'     Would   he  not  be   a   very  poor 
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teacher  if  he  did  not  permit  me  to  learn  his  words 
in  that  way?  But  if  he  should  tell  me,  in  a  men- 
acing tone,  after  I  had  spelled  out,  with  great  dif- 
ficult)', a  few  of  his  words  that  I  must  spell  no 
more,  but  spe-ak  the  words  directly  I  saw  them, 
would  I  not  have  cause  to  think  him  unreasonable 
and  cruel  ?  He  might  be  sure  that  I  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  sound  out  his  words  any  longer 
than  I  found  it  necessary,  and  of  my  own  ability 
in  this  direction  I  would  be  a  better  judge  than 
my  master. 

Nevertheless,  often  before  a  little  child  gets  his 
balance,  so  to  speak,  while  he  is  still  wabbling 
with  all  the  uncertainty  and  terror  of  a  beginner 
on  a  bicyle,  he  is  told  to  sit  up  straight,  look  away 
ahead,  not  to  run  over  the  stops,  and,  above  all, 
to  get  his  "expression"  right.  Time  and  nerve 
force  and  money  enough  have  been  wasted  on 
getting  proper  "expression  "  from  little  children 
in  reading  to  double  the  power  and  value  of  our 
primary  schools.  Where  on  earth  can  be  found  a 
greater  farce  than  the  performance  in  school  of 
the  pert  little  miss  who  declaims  with  flashing  eye 
and  in  airy  tones:  "See  the  pig.  See  the  black 
pig.  See  the  black  pig  eat  the  corn."  Think  of 
all  the  toil  that  has  been  undergone  to  reach  such 
a  pinnacle  of  folly.  The  only  question  as  to  re- 
sults in  reading  in  primary  schools  should  be, 
How  much  good  literature  may  the  child  be  taught 
to  read  understandingly  in  a  given  time.'' 

For  several  months  after  children  begin  to  read 
they  should  read  phonetic  words  only,  until  they 
are  made  fairly  well  acquainted,  through  numerous 
e.xamples,  with  the  leading  principles  of  English 
orthography.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
teach  the  language  by  sound  if  unphonetic  words 
are  early  introduced.  Every  such  word  is  not 
only  a  stumbling-block  to  the  child,  but  it  weakens 
his  confidence  in  his  teacher  and  in  his  own  power 
to  make  out  words  for  himself.  For  example,  if 
you  have  taught  your  pupils  that  silent  e  final 
lengthens  a  preceding  vowel  what  are  they  to  be- 
lieve or  do  when  the  first  words  of  this  character 
which  they  meet  in  their  reading  are  the  words 
one  and  some? 

Boys  are  not  taught  the  first  declension  in  Latin 
by  being  set  to  learn  the  paradigms  of  dea  and 
filia.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  laws  of  any  language  by 
beginning  with  the  exceptions. 

[to  be  continued.] 


First  and  Second  Grade  Geography  Lessons  Which 
Center  Around  the  Weather  Chart. 

.MISS  M.    W.    H.ALIEURTON,   STATE   NOK.MAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 


Rightly  taught,  geography  becomes  more  and 
more  the  most  fascinating  story-book  that  "  Nature 
the  old  nurse"  ever  opens  for  the  child.  While 
conning  its  introductory  pages,  he  may  use  his 
weather  chart  not  only  for  recording  the  results  of 
his  daily  reading,  but  also  as  a  marker  to  keep  his 
place.  This  will  allow  him  to  read  each  lesson 
when  Nature  herself  is  best  prepared  to  illustrate 
and  impress  it. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  center  her  work 
around  the  weather  chart  will  find  it  a  convenient 
arrangement,  to  number  the  columns  and  tabulate 
certain  lessons  under  each  number.  [See  Novem- 
ber Journal  of  Education,  page  22.]  But  the 
order  in  which  these  lessons  are  given  should  not 
depend  upon  the  numbers. 

For  instance,  the  teacher  will  prepare  her  lesson 
on  "Work  of  Frost"  and  note  it  under  the  number 
"  5  "  to  show  that  it  comes  under  the  head  of  "Dew 
or  Frost ;"  but  she  will  not  give  it  until  the  effects 
of  that  silent  force  may  be  shown. 

She  will  make  ready  her  lessons  on  snow  and 
place  them  with  the  others  under  that  head  in  col- 
umn "  8,"  and  wait  until,  "  Out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
air,"  the  thoughts  she  wishes  to  "  take  shape  "  come 
"slowly  in  the  silent  syllables"  of  the  snow-flakes 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  that  the  little  six-year-old  chil- 
dren will  soon  learn  to  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  months  may  be  taught 
while  having  talks  on  the  seasons. 

Second  grade  children  should  be  taught  the 
number  of  days  in  each  month.  The  well  known 
rhyme  "Thirty  days  hath  September,  etc.,"  being 
ver}-  helpful  when  memorized.  Counting  on  the 
knuckles  is  easier  learned  and  more  helpful.  Be- 
gin by  coLinting  January  on  the  knuckle  of  the  first 
finger,  February  between  that  and  the  knuckle  of 
the  second  finger,  etc.,  returning  to  the  first  after 
reaching  the  little  finger  with  July.  The  montlis 
counted  on  the  knuckles  have  31  days  ;  those 
counted  between  the  knuckles  have  30,  except 
February. 

Children  should  have  the  Roman  figures  from  I  to 
XII,  and  a  drill  in  counting  by  fives,  until  these 
are  known.     Then  they  are  ready  to  learn  to  read 
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the  time  piece,  and  to  find  that  sixty  minutes  make  Correct    use    of  terms    "warm,"   "hot,"  "cool" 

an  hour  and  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and   night.  and  "cold,"  gained  from  children's  own  sensibility. 

The  lessons  under  numbers  "  i  "  and  "  2  "  in  col-  Use  of  thermometer, 

umns  marked  "Day"  and  "Date"  will  be:  Story  of  Fairy  Mercury, 

,  Reading  of  thermometer  in  air,  water  and  soils. 
Days  of  week, 

Names  of  months,  

Names  of  the  four  seasons,  and  French  and  German  in  the  Schools. 

Talks  on  the  phenomena  of  the  season  present,  

The  number  of  days  in  each  month,  prof,  vvaltek  d.  toy,  unmversity  of  north  Carolina. 

Roman  figures  from  I  to  XII,  

Counting  by  fives  to  sixty,  In   teaching  modern    languages  in  the   schools. 

Telling  time  by  clock,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  beginning  with 

Si.xty  minutes  in  an  hour,  young  pupils.     We  have  suggested   ten    years    as 

Twenty-four  hours  in  a  day  and  night.  the  proper  age  for  the   beginner,   and   this   recom- 

Before   the   children   can   read    figures   so  as  to  mendation  cannot  be   repeated   too   often.     But  in 

understand  the  degrees    marked    upon    tlie    ther-  many  of  our  schools  it  will  also  be  found  expedient, 

mometer  they  can  learn  its   use   by   being  allowed  especially  at  the  present  time,   to   form    classes  of 

to  watch  the   behavior   of  the   mercury.     But  first  comewhat    older    pupils,   who   will   not   remain    at 

they  should  be  taught  to  use  correctly  the  expres-  school  longer  than  two  years.      We  have   in    mind 

sions,  "warm,"  "hot,"  "cool"  and  "cold,"  in  de-  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

scribing  the  impressions  upon  their  own   feelings.  For  such  classes  the  attainments   already  made 

After  they  have  in  this  way   told   for  a   week  or  in  other  subjects,    frequently   in   other   languages, 

two  what  must  be  written  on  the  chart,  show  them  and  consequently  somewhat  definite  habits  of  study, 

a  thermometer.     One  with  red  mercury  is  best  for  will  allow  the  instruction  in   German    and   French 

the   little  ones.     Let    the    children    measure    how  to   proceed    somewhat   more   briskly   than    in    the 

high  the  mercury  stands  when   first  brought   into  case  of  very  young  children. 

the  room.     Leave   it   near  the   fire  for  awhile  and  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin   at  once  with 

measure  again.     Place  it  outside  the  window,  after-  a  text-book  for  the  grammar,  instead  of  a  long,  oral 

wards  measuringdistanceof  mercury  from  topagain.  introductory  study.     But  let  the   teacher   carefully 

Let  children    discover  for   themselves  that   the  avoid  giving  his    instruction   a  purely  theoretical 

thermometer    is    a    "  heat    measurer."     After    this  character. 

tell   the  story  of  Fairy   Mercury,  found    in    Mary  At  each  lesson   a  short   time  should  be  spent  in 

Howliston's  "Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales."  oral    practice  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  ear 

Second    grade    children,    being    able    to    count  and   the   vocal    organs.     In    these    languages    the 

readily  b)'  twos  and  knowing  figures,  should  find  habit  of  trusting  solely  to  the   eye   gives   very  un- 

no  difficulty  in  reading  the  thermometer.     One  of  satisfactory  results.     As  the  pupils  are  at  first  nat- 

the  kind    used    for  testing   milk   should    be   given  urally  timid  in  making  the  foreign  sounds,  it  is  well 

these  children,  so    that    they    can   experiment    in  to  do  careful  work  at  the  beginning  in  explaining 

taking  temperature  of  water  of  different  degrees  of  the   pronunciation   of  the  letters,  passing  then  to 

lieat.     Let    them    plunge    it    into   melted  ice,  and  syllables,  and  finally  to  words.     This  drill    must 

read  the    degrees    of   temperature  ;    afterwards   in  be  continued   until  all   the   combinations  are  thor- 

boiling    water,  and    read,   thus    finding    how    cold  oughly  mastered.     It  will  be  found   helpful    to   let 

water    must    be    to    freeze,  and    how    hot  to   boil,  the  class  go  through   lists   of  words   containing   a 

When  they  come  to  study  dew,  absorption,  radia-  similar  syllable,  after  the  manner  of  those  fjund  in 

tion,  etc.,  they  will  apply  this  knowledge,  and  will  Mo?,es  P /ionic  Rcadei-.     If  the  value  of  the  letters  in 

experiment  further  with  the  thermometer.  syllables  is  not  perfectly  familiar  there  will  always 

The  thermometer  should   be   taken   on  field  les-  be  hesitation  and  uncertainty  in  pronouncing  new 

sons,  and  the   temperature  of  soils  in   damp   and  words. 

•  dry  places,  in  sunny  and  shady  spots,   and   on  the  For  grammar   it  is   desirable  to  use  such  books 

northern  and   southern   slopes  of  hills  should  be  as  afford  practical  drill  in   connection  with   a   sys- 

taken.   Thus,  under  "Temperature,'  in  column  "  3,"  tematic  exposition   of  the  usages  of  the  language, 

we  have  lessons  on:  We  recommend,  therefore.   Collars  Eysenbacli  for 
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German,  and  Chardenal's  Complete  Course  for 
French. 

The  class  should  learn  thoroughly  the  short 
grammatical  material  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
lesson,  and  then  be  able  to  give  the  sentences  orally 
as  well  as  to  write  them  correctly. 

It  is  good  practice  for  the  teacher  to  read  aloud 
the  French  or  German  exercise  and  let  the  pupil 
render  it  into  English  without  seeing  the  book,  or 
better  still,  make  a  fitting  reply  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, if  the  sentence  has  the  shape  of  a  question. 

Short  dictation  is  also  invaluable.  For  this  the 
teacher  should  first  pronounce  a  sentence  delib- 
erately, and  then  repeat  it  in  the  usual  conversa- 
tional manner.  After  the  pupils  have  written  the 
dictation  exercise  the  papers  should  be  corrected 
and  returned  with  comments.  This  exercise  may 
be  given  once  a  week. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  after  beginning  the  study, 
the  class  may  be  introduced  in  a  simple  way  to 
the  verbs  ;  first,  to  the  regular  conjugation,  and 
later  to  the  irregular.  This  introductory  survey 
of  the  verb  (which  need  not  interfere  with  the 
other  grammar  lessons)  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  ordinary  tenses  of  the  regular  conjugation  are 
understood.  Two  or  three  weeks  will  give  a  foun- 
dation sufficient  to  begin  reading.  At  any  rate 
let  the  reading  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
short  reviews  of  verbs  must  be  continued,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  reading  the  teacher  may  point 
out  importont  points  about  conjugation,  until  the 
tenses  become  familiar.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity later  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
verbs.  We  have  suggested  this  introductory  sur- 
vey merely  to  allow  reading  to  begin. 

In  the  first  few  lessons  in  reading,  the  teacher 
may  give  a  good  deal  of  assistance,  and  the  lessons 
need  not  be  long.  In  the  meantime,  the  study  of 
the  grammar  is  going  on  regularly,  occupying 
about  one-half  of  the  recitation  period.  There 
should  always  be  a  short  written  exercise  each 
day. 

For  translation  into  English  we  suggest  Super's 
French  Reader  and  Joynes'  German  Reader.  In 
translating,  let  the  pupil  first  turn  the  sentence 
into  English  and  then  read  it  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, pronouncing  after  the  teacher  at  first.  This 
plan  will  make  the  reading  of  the  foreign  words 
more  intelligent. 

A  large  mass  of  valuable  instruction  can  be 
thoroughly  given  by  briefly  commenting  upon  the 
text,  asking  a  question  and,   if  necessary,  quickly 


giving  the  answer.  Repeated  and  spirited  reference 
to  these  points  will  make  them  very  familiar.  As 
illustrations  may  be  cited:  the  principal  parts  of 
irregular  verbs,  the  inflection  of  separate  tenses, 
the  declension  of  nouns  in  German,  the  use  of  the 
auxiliaries  to  he  and  to  have  in  compound  tenses, 
etc. 

With  five  recitations  per  week  in  this  manner 
we  may,  in  a  session  of  nine  months,  work  up 
thoroughly  the  elementary  grammar  and  about 
two  hundred  pages,  12  mo.,  of  prose.  But  our 
purpose  is  not  speed.  It  will  be  wise  to  make  re- 
views of  the  grammar  from  time  to  time,  and  never 
force  the  class  beyond  the  point  of  ready  assimila- 
tion. Rapid  progress  will  be  easy  if  each  lesson 
is  thoroughly  understood. 


Elementary  Arithmetic. 


PHIL.4NDER    P.   CLAXTON,  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL   COL- 
LEGE, GREENSBORO. 


Second  Step. 

Our  system  of  enumeration  is  a  decimal  one. 
We  count  by  tens  and  no  progress  in  arithmetic 
can  be  made  until  this  is  understood.  So  the  next 
step  after  having  developed  the  number  sense  and 
formed  definite  concrete  number  concepts,  by  the 
process  given  in  the  November  JOURNAL,  is  to 
learn  to  count  by  tens;  and  this  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly done  that  the  child  will  ever  after  picture 
to  himself  numbers  arranged  in  groups  of  tens,  the 
tens  into  larger  groups  of  ten  tens,  or  hundreds, 
these  into  groups  often  hundreds,  etc. 

At  first  this  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  the  child; 
but  the  teacher  should  not  grow  impatient.  Every 
beginning  is  difficult;  and  a  little  careful,  patient 
labor  now  will  save  a  great  deal  of  helpless  inabil- 
ity later. 

Give  to  each  child  a  bundle  of  counters  and  ten 
small  elastics.  Square  splints  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  across  the  end  and  four  inches  long  make  the 
most  convenient  counters.  These  can  be  had  of 
any  kindergarten  supply  house  at  ten  cents  a 
thousand,  but  children  and  teachers  can  easily 
make  a  good  substitute.  The  straws  of  the  broom- 
sedge  cut  into  equal  lengths  make  excellent  count- 
ers. Let  the  children  count  off  these  into  groups 
of  tens,  putting  an  elastic  around  each  splint  to 
hold  the  counters  together.  The  children  may 
work  in  concert,  counting  aloud,  thus:  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  si.x,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten;  one 
ten, — ten  and  one,  ten  and   two,  thirteen,  ten   and 
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four,  fifteen  ....  ten  and  nine,  two-tens  (twenty)  form  some  estimate  of  them.     This  will  give  power 

-twenty  and  one,  twenty-two,  two-tens  and  three,  in  solving  problems  later,  and  is,  besides,  of  great 

twenty-four  ....  three-tens   (thirty)— thirty  and  practical  value. 

one,  three  tens  and  two,  thirty-three,  etc.,  to   ten-  Many   simple    problems    may   now   be    done    in 

tens  (one  hundred.)  addition,  substraction,  comparison,    multiplication 

Let  children  see  that  -ty  at  the   end  of  twenty,  and  division,  counting  as  indicated  in  the  first  step 

thirty,  etc.,  is  only  a  brief  form  often;  that  twenty  Twenty-three  counters  and  forty-two  counters  are 

IS  just  twa.n-tens;   thirty,  three  tens,  etc.  how  many.'     Putting  the  ones  with    the   ones  and 

When  one  hundred   has   been  reached,  put   the  the  tens  with  the  tens,  the  child  finds   that  he  has 

ten  tens  together  and  put  a  larger  elastic   around  si.x  tens  and  five   ones— si.xty-five.     Two   hundred 

them.     The    children    must   learn    to    regard    this  forty-three  and  si.v    hundred   twenty-five  are   how 

larger  group  as  a  one,  or  a  unit-,.//.-  hundred.    So  many.?     Four    times    twenty-one   are    how    many? 

must   the    tens    be    seen    as    units-,;«..-    of    tens.  Divide    ninety-six    into    three    groups     beginnincx 

Taking  the  elastic  off  the  large  group,  the  children  with    the    tens.     No    problem    should     be    -iven 

count  thetens:-one-ten;  two-tens,  twenty;   three-  involving  the  breaking  up    of  groups  of  hundreds 

tens,  thirty;  four-tens,  forty;  etc.     Children  do  not  into    tens    or    of  tens    into    ones.     Several    weeks 

always  see  that  tens  follow  in   the   same  order   of  spent  on  this  second  step  will  save  as  many  months 

counting  that  single  things  do.  later. 

The    teacher    now    makes   marks  on   the   board  Third  Step. 

with  the  flat  side  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  grouping  the  „ 

marks  into  tens,  while  the  children  count.  Having  learned  to  count  as  indicated  in  the  first 

and  second  steps,  the  ne.xt  step  is  to  learn  to  write 
numbers,  usinsr  figures. 


* 

* 

* 

# 

■jf 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

■fr 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

vf 

* 

* 

Holding  up  one  counter  show   how   "one"  may 

etc.  be  written  easily,  i;  the  same  for  "two,"  "three," 

The  children  do  the  same  on  their  slates  or  on  etc.,  to  "nine."  Showing  the  empty  hand,  write 
paper.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  children  to  ^°'^  children  the  number  of  counters  you  hold,  o. 
see  the  tens  as  separate  groups  or  units.  The  ^'"'"  °"  these.  There  are  no  other  figures  but 
children  hold  up  their  ten  fingers,  making  so  many  these  ten;  what  shall  we  do.?  Lay  tvvo  tens  and 
groups  of  tens.  Group  the  children  in  the  room  ^'gh*^  o"<^s  side  by  side.  Show  how  these  may  be 
into  tens,  the  desks,  the  planks  in  the  floor.  Go  written.  28 — the  figure  8  showing  how  many  single 
out  doors  and  count  into  tens  the  palings  in  the  counters  there  are;  the  2  to  the  left  of  it,  show- 
fence,  the  boards  in  the  side-walk— anything,  '"g  how  many  tens  there  are.  The  2  stands 
everything.  Measure  off  a  distance  by  feet,  yards  ^'^''  '^^'o.  just  as  much  as  if  it  stood  alone.  Two  of 
or  paces  and  group  these  into  tens.  what.?     Treat  other  numbers   the   same  way   until 

Now  make  a  few  lessons  in  counting  by  tens  and  children  understand.  Then  give  them  numbers  to 
ones:  two-tens  and  five,  four  tens  and  two,  sevens  ^'^  w  itten,  the  children  visualizing  them.  Hun- 
tens  and  si.x-,  etc.,  showing  the  counters.  F""ollow  dreds  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  the  child- 
this  with  an  exercise  in  which  the  children  show  ren  discovering  for  themselves  that  a  figure  standing 
you,  with  the  counters,  the  tens  and  ones  in  thirty-  alone  indicates  single  things,  or  units,  when  in  the 
two,  seventeen,  eighty-four,  ninety-three,  etc.  ^'^^^  place  to  the  left  it  indicates  groups  of  tens,  in 
Before  leaving  this  the  children  should  be  able  to  '^'""^  second  place  to  the  left,  hundreds, 
visualize  clearly  in  tens  and    ones   any  number   up  [to  be  continued.] 

to  one  hundred— to  see  the  groups  with  their  eyes  

^  °J[^,  ■  If  we  wish  to  escape  from   the  tendency  to  be- 

This  accomplished,  take  the  groups  of  hundreds  come  bigoted  and  narrow  minded  which  there  is  in 

and  put  them  into  larger  groups  often  hundreds-  every  human  being;  then  we  must   acquire   some- 

into  thousands.     Now  count  by  ones  and  tens  and  thing   of  that   inductive  habit   of  mind   which   the 

hundreds,  using  counters.     Let  children  show  you,  study  of  natural  science   gives.      It   is   after   all.    as 

With     counters,    three    hundred    seventy-five,    five  Prof  Hu.xley  says,  only  common  sen.se  well   regu- 

hundred  ten,  nine  hundred  five,  etc.     Let  children  lated.     But    then    it  is   well   regulated,    and    how 

count  things   out   doors    until    they  can    see    large  precious  it  is  if  3'ou  can  but  get  well  at  it.— (f/zr^r/.-j- 

numbers  as  groups  of  hundreds,  tens,  and  ones,  and  Kingslcy. 
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Saving  Time. 


jriSS  ANNIE  PITTMAN,  GREENSBORO  CITV  SCHOOLS. 


The  successful  teacher  must  have  an  ever  pres- 
ent idea  of  the  value  of  time,  and  must  know  how 
to  avoid  wasting  time  in  the  school-room.  For 
the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  this  is  a  dif- 
ficult lesson,  and  often  most  of  the  time  of  the 
daily  session  is  lost. 

Time  is  wasted  in  unskilful  questioning,  in  hes- 
itating and  beating  blindly  about,  not  knowing 
how  to  approach  in  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
the  important  parts  of  the  lesson,  in  distributing 
tablets  and  copy-books,  in  sharpening  pencils, 
etc.;  all  of  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  be- 
ginning of  disorder.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
primar}'  grades.  The  attention  of  the  little  chil- 
dren is  naturally  desultory  and  wandering.  Their 
minds  are  ever  leaping  from  one  thing  to  an  other, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  interested  in  any 
one  subject.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  inter- 
missions, however  slight,  except  for  singing  and 
physical  exercise,  both  of  which  save  time  because 
they  are  refreshing  and  enable  the  children  to  do 
better  work.  But  even  these  should  be  done  with 
precision  and  uniformity.  The  best  antidote  to 
inattention  and  disorder  is  found  in  keeping  all 
the  class,  every  child  in  it,  thoroughly  busy. 

The  greatest  waste  of  time  and  the  most  fatal 
mistakes  are  in  hesitation.  If  one  would  hold  the 
attention  of  the  class,  one  must  never  hesitate. 
She  who  hesitates  here  is  lost.  But  how  can  this 
fault  be  overcome.'  The  teacher  must  love  her 
work  and  put  life  into  it.  Her  enthusiasm  will  be 
caught  by  the  children.  She  must  also  know,  be- 
fore she  enters  the  school-room,  just  what  she  in- 
tends to  teach  and  how  she  will  go  about  it.  To 
do  this  will  require  a  careful  study  of  the  lessons 
to  be  taught  and  a  well  prepared  plan  of  the  day's 
work  and  of  each  lesson.  The  lesson  plans  should 
be  written  out,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  These  need  not  be  followed  slav- 
ishl}'  ;  they  should  serve  only  to  enforce  a  definite 
plan  and  method  of  procedure.  The  subject  must 
be  so  well  known  that  the  teacher  will  have  little 
or  no  need  of  the  book  during  recitation.  I  have 
found  it  better  to  dispense  with  the  book  altogether 
in  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  some  other 
subjects.  The  lesson  then  becomes  more  real  to 
the  child,  losing  its  bookishness  in  the  teacher's 
original  manner  of  handling  it. 

The  teacher  must  be  a  liberal  reader,  ever  gath- 


ering fresh  and  interesting  matter  and  possessing 
a  fulness  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught. 
She  must  study  closely  the  mental  condition  and 
habits  of  each  child  ;  and  she  must  have  skill  in 
handling  the  most  useful  devices. 

Learn  to  save  time,  and  many  of  your  difficulties 
will  disappear. 


A  School  Journey  With  a  Class  From  Dr.  Rein's 
Practice  School. 

PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON. 

[Fro/n  tJie  State  Normal  Magazine,  by  Permission.^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  is  the  many  outings  made  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  gaining  by  direct  observa- 
tion material  for  future  lessons  in  the  school  room. 
These  outings  are  of  two  kinds  ;  short  excursions 
in  school  hours  and  on  the  afternoons  of  half  holi- 
days— Wednesdays  and  Saturdays — and  the  longer 
excursions  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  other  holi- 
day seasons,  and  in  the  short  summer  vacations. 
The  short  excursions,  from  one  to  five  hours,  have 
each  a  definite  purpose,  fully  explained  in  previous 
lessons.  They  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
weekly  program,  and  are  so  arranged  that  at  the 
end  of  the  eight  compulsory  school  years  the  child 
has  seen  and  studied  in  all  its  phases  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  its  home. 

The  longer  excursions,  not  less  systematically 
arranged,  sometimes  extend  over  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  occupy  a  week  or  more.     A  description 

of  one  of  these  will  show  the  nature  of  all,   and 

t 

illustrate  some  important  features  of  German  teach- 
ing. 

When  I  arrived  in  Jena,  in  May,  1896,  I  found 
the  second  class  in  Dr.  Rein's  practice  school  prcr 
paring  for  a  Whitsuntide  e.xcursion  across  the 
Thuringian  forests  to  the  Rhoen  mountains  and 
the  sources  of  the  Fulda  river,  and  was  invited  to 
join  the  party.  This  class  of  eleven  boys,  nine  to 
ten  years  old,  had,  the  preceding  summer,  made 
an  excursion  through  the  Hartz  mountains  and 
the  region  of  the  Brocken. 

For  weeks,  daily  talks  had  been  made  by  Prin- 
cipal Lehmensick  and  others,  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  children  for  this  excursion.  The  places  to 
be  visited  and  the  routes  of  travel  were  located  on 
a  large  wall  map  The  children  told  what  they 
already  knew  of  this  part  of  the  country,  compar- 
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ing  it  with  other  parts  previously  visited.  Certain 
topics  of  surface,  soil,  climate,  products,  mines, 
occupations  of  the  people,  their  co  [id  it  ion  sand  man- 
ner of  living,  roads,  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
ruins,  etc.,  were  fixed  upon  for  study,  and  the  best 
means  of  investigation  discussed.  The  boys  were 
aglow  with  anticipation,  and  eager  for  the  trip. 

May  27th,  at  6  o'clock,  the  party,  eleven  boys 
and  twelve  teachers,  leave  Jena  on  the  Weimar 
train.  Of  the  teachers,  three  are  masters  in  the 
practice  school,  three  are  from  England,  three 
from  America,  one  from  Bulgaria,  and  two  are 
German  students.  Each  boy  carries,  strapped 
across  his  shoulders,  a  large  military-looking  pack, 
which,  in  true  military  style,  he  will  not  lay  aside 
e.xcept  when  we  stop  for  meals  or  for  the  night. 
We  are  to  be  out  full  five  days,  and  most  of  the 
time  these  boys  will  march,  in  single  or  double 
file,  over  the  fields,  through  dense  mountain  for- 
ests of  beech  or  pine,  or  along  the  broad  highways, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  "In  the  Fresh  Green 
Woods,"  "The  Lovely  May,"  "The  German 
Father-land,"  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhein"  and 
other  favorite  songs,'  sung  over  and  over  again 
many  times  by  children  and  teachers.  All  Ger- 
mans sing,  and  they  sing  on  all  occasions. 

Our  first  stop  is  an  hour  at  Weimar.  The  boys 
march  over  a  beautiful,  shaded  street  to  the  large 
square  on  which  stands  the  museum.  They  notice 
the  elegant  houses  and  well  kept  gardens.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  buildings,  they  are  delighted 
to  find,  is  a  public  school.  In  the  museum  square 
they  point  out  with  great  accuracy  the  changes 
made  since  they  were  here  a  year  ago.  Having 
begun  to  dig  into  the  gravelled  walk  with  his 
cane,  a  boy  is  sharply  reproved  by  Mr.  Lehmen- 
sick,  who  reminds  him  that  a  poor  laboring  man 
must  repair  the  damage — what  if  that  man  were 
the  boy's  father.'  German  people  soon  learn  to 
respect  public  property  and  the  property  of  others. 
Near  the  station,  the  boys  inspect  a  monument  to 
the  Weimar  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1870-'/ 1.  They  read  the  patriotic  legends  and 
study  the  fine  grouping  of  figures.  Standing  on 
the  broad  terrace  before  the  fine  stone  front  of  the 
railway  station  and  looking  out  over  the  well- 
paved  streets  and  carefully  kept  lawns  and  flower- 
beds, the  boys  are  told  this  entrance  to  the  city  is 
like  the  reception  hall  in  a  home,  by  which  one 
may  know  the  tastes  of  the  people.  I  thought  of 
the  station  at  Greensboro,  and  in  many  another 
American  town. 


Our  next  stop  is  at  New  Dietendorf,  a  Moravian 
village,  with  many  features  like  those  of  our  own 
Salem.  We  visit  the  cemetery  with  its  simple 
grave-stones  so  tastefully  uniform  in  style.  In  the 
church,  the  boys  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ,  and  bow  their  heads  while  Principal  Leh- 
mensick  prays  that  God,  who  created  the  moun- 
tains and  directs  the  winds,  may  direct  and  pro- 
tect us  on  this  journey.  The  German  teacher 
misses  no  opportunity  to  give  a  religious  lesson. 
From  the  church,  we  go  to  the  cinnabar  works. 
Making  cinnabar  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  place. 
The  men,  in  bright  vermillion  from  head  to  foot,  as 
a  miller  is  covered  with  the  dust  of  his  mill,  come 
to  the  doors  and  windows  to  let  us  see  them  and 
to  answer  our  questions  about  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  cinnabar,  and  especially  our  questions 
about  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  trade. 

From  New  Dietendarf  we  go,  again  b}'  rail, 
across  a  low  range  of  mountains,  through  a  long 
tunnel  and  down  a  rapid  little  stream  in  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest.  Many  interesting  bits  of  scenery 
and  a  number  of  old  castles  are  discovered,  and 
the  boys  are  busy  with  eye  and  tongue.  At  Saltz- 
burg,  across  the  Bavarian  border,  we  climb  the 
high  Saltzburg  hill,  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
where  the  Saxon  chief  Wittekind  submitted  to 
Charlemagne.  Standing  in  its  courts,  the  children 
are  told  the  story  of  the  surrender.  They  are  also 
told  how  the  monks  got  possession  of  the  castle 
when,  about  the  year  looo,  princes  were  mort- 
gaging their  estates  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem, there  to  await  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  We  go  through  the  ruins, 
searching  out  the  various  halls  and  examining  the 
different  styles  of  architecture  of  the  parts  built  at 
different  periods.  Standing  in  the  old  festal  hall, 
the  bo}'s  sing  a  familiar  song  of  walls  in  ruin,  silent 
halls,  and  flying  clouds. 

Returning  by  some  salt  springs  and  baths,  we 
pass  through  the  town  of  Neustadt,  visiting  the 
house  in  which  Luther's  mother  was  born.  On 
the  top  of  the  chimney  of  a  house  near  it  is  a  stork 
on  its  nest — a  new  sight  for  the  boys.  This  being 
their  first  Caiholic  town,  the  boys  note  especially 
the  large  number  of  crLicifi.xes,  and  statues  and 
pictures  of  the  virgin  on  the  walls  of  the  hoLjses 
and  at  the  street  crossings.  They  are  asked  to 
take  off  their  hats  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
of  these,  and  told  they  should  always  respect  the 
feelings  of  those  of  a  different  faith.  We  also  ex- 
amine a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  the  town. 
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From  Saltzburg,  by  narrow  -  guage  road,  to 
Bischofsheini,  a  mountain  town,  old  and  poor  and 
dirty.  After  marching  and  singing  through  the 
streets  till  dark,  we  put  up  at  a  little  inn  and  get 
supper,  including  a  liberal  allowance  of  Bavarian 
beer.  After  supper  we  go  for  another  march 
through  the  streets,  stopping  to  listen  to  the  mu- 
sical splashing  of  a  fountain  of  clear,  cold  water 
from  the  hills,  and  to  admire  the  loveliness  of  the 
mountains,  bathed  in  a  gentle  mist,  shot  through 
with  the  soft  light  of  the  moon.  Of  course,  the 
boys  sing  again  an  appropriate  song. 

The  boys  sleep  on  straw  at  the  inn,  the  teachers 
on  beds — as  will  be  done  each  night  of  the  journey. 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  tramp  up  the  moun- 
tains to  a  brown-coal  mine,  and  see  the  miners  at 
work.  In  the  mines  we  gather  specimens  of  the 
lignite,  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the 
scarcely  changed  logs  of  wood  to  true  bituminous 
coal.  The  formation  of  coal  is  explained,  and 
this  coal  is  compared  with  that  used  in  the  boys' 
homes.  The  miners  are  questioned  as  to  their 
daily  wages,  which  the  children  compare  with  the 
wages  of  their  fathers  in  Jena.  Near  the  coal 
mine,  we  go  through  the  long  underground  galler- 
ies of  a  mine  from  which  is  taken  the  black-earth 
used  in  making  shoe-polish.  On  the  way  back  to 
Bischofsheim  we  coine  upon  a  stone-quarry,  and 
see  a  crusher  at  work  crushing  and  assorting  stone 
for  the  roads.  A  lesson  is  given  on  the  stones 
most  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  boys  are  also 
much  interested  in  the  swinging  cars  which  carry 
the  crushed  stone,  high  in  the  air,  to  the  railroad 
a  mile  away.  A  similar  arrangement  of  cars  sus- 
pended on  an  endless  rope  has  been  seen  near 
Jena.  Next  we  visit  a  wood-carving  school,  and 
see  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  small  pieces  as  mementoes  and  for 
presents  to  their  parents  or  friends. 

After  dinner  at  Bischofsheim,  we  tramp  across 
the  mountains,  through  magnificent  beech  forests, 
all  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  state,  to  Kreutz- 
feld,  on  a  mountain  plateau,  where  "it  is  winter 
nine  months  in  the  year  and  cold  the  remaining 
three."  The  temperature  is  many  degrees  lower 
than  it  was  on  the  plain  below.  The  night  is 
spent  in  the  large  stone-built  hospice  kept  by 
German  Catholic  monks,  who  wear  the  costume 
of  the  monks  of  Luther's  day.  We  eat  in  the  large 
bare  refectory,  and  are  served  beer  brewed  by  the 
monks  in  their  own  cellars.  After  early  mass  next 
morning   one  of  the   monks  shows  us,  with  much 


pride,  a  beer-barrel  holding  300  gallons.  The  four 
ladies  of  our  party  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
hospice,  and  are  cared  for  in  an  inn  near  by. 

On  top  of  the  mountain,  just  in  front  of  the  hos- 
pice, stands  a  group  of  three  gigantic  crosses,  the 
central  one  seventy  feet  high.  These  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  the  country  around,  and  give  its  name 
to  the  mountain.  We  visit  the  crosses,  and  climb 
the  neighboring  watch-tower  for  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  in  every  direction.  We  pass 
the  seven  stations  to  the  cross,  arranged  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  stop  before  a  statue  of  St. 
Killian,  the  patron  saint  of  the  hospice.  The  chil- 
dren are  told  his  story,  and  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  hospice. 

From  the  hospice  a  rapid  march  of  ten  miles 
brings  us  to  Schmalnau,  where  we  arrive  just  in 
time  for  the  train  going  to  Fulda.  On  the  march 
the  boys  give  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of 
forests  planted  on  different  parts  of  the  mountains 
and  on  different  soils.  The  long,  winding  line  of 
stones  marking  the  boundary  between  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  is  pointed  out.  We  stop  to  see  some 
road-making,  and  note  the  poverty  of  all  this 
mountain  region.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
at  work  on  the  road,  the  women  breaking  stones 
and  carrying  them  in  great  baskets  strapped  on 
their  backs  AH  appear  half-fed,  are  poorly 
clothed  and  wear  wooden-shoes.  The  boys  also 
note  the  opposite  direction  of  the  streams  after 
crossing  the  divide  at  Kreutzfeld. 

In  Fulcla,  we  climb  120  feet  to  the  top  of  a  church 
tower,  for  a  general  view  of  town  and  country. 
We  walk  around  the  walls  of  a  splendid  new  con- 
vent, and  see  the  many  crucifixes,  virgins,  saints' 
and  martyrs.  We  enter  the  new  cathedral,  mod- 
eled after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  see  its  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  its  rich  crypt.  Near 
the  old  abbey  in  the  center  of  the  town  we  read 
the  legends  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  St. 
Boniface,  "St.  Bonifacius  Germanorum  Apostolus," 
and  "Verbum  Domini  Manet  in  Aeternum,"  and 
the  boys  listen  to  the  story  of  St.  Boniface  (the 
English  Winfried),  the  founding  of  the  abbey  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Germans  to  Christianity. 

On  the  fourth  day,  we  go  by  train  over  a  wind- 
ing road  to  Bebra,  passing  the  famous  Biberstcin 
castle.  From  Bebra  we  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Milseberg,  one  of  the  highest  of  a  large  group  of 
"Kuppen,"  or  cup- shaped  mountains  spread  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  each  rising  alone  from  the 
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level  of  the  plateau.  The  entire  day  is  given  to  a 
study  of  this  mountain  and  others  like  it.  We  note 
the  coarse,  black  soil,  formed  from  the  igneous 
rock  which  constitutes  the  core  of  all  these  peaks, 
the  splitting  of  the  rock  by  the  weather  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  the  great  heaps  of  debris  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  cliffs,  the  winding  valleys  between 
the  peaks,  the  forests  crowning  all  these  "  Kuppeii  " 
and  the  reasons  for  planting  them  here,  and  much 
else  of  the  same  kind.  On  top  of  the  Milseberg,  is 
a  small  chapel  with  an  out-door  pulpit,  to  which 
which  the  people  around  make  pilgrimages  at 
certain  times.  These  pilgrimages  are  described, 
and  the  religious  reasons  for  making  them.  We 
visit  a  hermitage,  situated  on  an  outlying  spur  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  boys  listen  to  a  story  of  the 
hermits  of  the  early  centuries. 

Late  in  the  evening,  we  reach  the  miserable 
little  village  of  Abtsroda,  and  spend  the  night  in  a 
dirty  little  inn.  On  Sunday  morning,  we  ascend 
the  Great  Watercup  (Grosse  Wasserkuppe),  and 
find,  in  some  marshes  and  small  springs,  the 
sources  of  the  Fulda.  From  the  top  of  thi.s  moun- 
tain one  may  count  forty  or  more  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

About  ten,  we  reach  Waestensachsen,  where  we 
remain  some  hours  to  see  a  religious  procession. 
The  people,  dressed  in  their  quaint  peasant  cos- 
tumes, are  gathering  from  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  streets  are  strewn  with  flowers.  At  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells,  the  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are 
brought  forth  from  the  church,  borne  by  men  and 
by  maidens  clad  in  white.  Preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  priests  and  officers  of  the  church  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  people,  the  pilgrimage  is  made 
through  the  town  and  back  to  the  church.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  procession  halts  before  a 
temporary  shrine,  while  the  priest  chants  a  mass 
and  blesses  the  fields.  I  need  not  tell  you  our 
boys  follow  the  procession  and  see  what  is  to  be 
seen. 

When  the  procession  is  over,  we  visit  a  small 
synagogue,  and  then  set  out  across  the  fields  to  the 
extensive  Black  and  Red  moors.  Gathering  some 
heather  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these,  we  go  on  to 
Frankenstein,  "the  poorest  village  in  Germany." 
Here  the  houses  have  thatch  roofs,  the  grass  grow- 
ing green  on  top  of  some  ot  them  ;  and  many  are 
without  chimneys.  We  -see  the  smoke  issuing 
through  doors  from  fires  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
dirt  floors. 

On    Monday,  we  walk   many    miles   across    the 


mountains,  catching  distinct  views  of  many  places 
already  visited,  and  passing  the  boundaries  of  two 
or  three  states.  At  one  place,  we  see  great  bales 
of  cork,  shipped  here  to  be  made  into  corks  for 
beer  bottles  ;  at  another,  we  see  a  pipe  factory;  at 
still  another,  toys  are  made  by  the  poor  people  for 
a  neighboring  factory.  About  noon  we  take  the 
train  for  Jena.  At  Salzungen,  a  health  resort 
where  there  are  salt  baths,  we  eat  our  lunch  on 
the  veranda  of  a  large,  fashionable  hotel.  At  Eis- 
enach, we  march  to  the  Luther  monument  in  the 
great  square,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Wartburg, 
where  Luther  was  concealed  after  the  Diet  of 
Worms  and  where  he  translated  the  Bible.  At  10 
o'clock,  we  are  again  in  Jena,  where  we  are  met  by 
the  parents  and  friends  of  our  boys  and  by  other 
boys  of  the  Practice  School.  Some  of  these  last 
have  remained  at  home,  to  meet  and  entertain  a 
class  of  boys  from  another  town,  whom  they  had 
visited  the  year  before,  and  who  are  now  repaying 
the  visit  as  they  make  an  excursion  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  probably  walking  over  the 
Jena  battle  field. 

This  is,  after  all,  but  a  meager  account  of  the 
journey.  But  enough  has  been  set  down  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  excursion  and  help  you  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  material  gained  for 
future  lessons  in  the  school-room.  Remember 
that  a  class  of  children  accoinplishes  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  longer  journeys  and  scores  of  the 
shorter  e.xcursions  while  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  you  may  then  form  some  estimate  of. their 
educational  value  in  giving  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  in  preventing  much  of  the  teach- 
ing from  degenerating  into  mere  word  cramming. 
[In  following  numbers  of  this  journal,  I  will  give  experiences 
and  observations  of  an  educational  tramp  through  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Denmark 
and  Sweden.      P.  P.  C] 


Get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  human  mind  is  a 
mere  bag  to  be  filled  with  knowledge.  Get  rid  of 
the  notion  that  a  boy  is  an  ingenious  antomaton, 
that  may  be  made  to  go  through  certain  motions 
to  please  Her  Majesty's  Lispector  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Recollect  that  he  has  an  imagination  that 
is  hungering  to  be  fed  with  stories  about  his  fellow 
beings.  Develop  and  nourish  this  faculty  with 
narratives  from  history,  biography  and  general 
literature. — David  Piydc. 

Each  generation  of  children  begins  the  world 
anew. — Jean  Paid  Richter. 
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SIMPLICITY— SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 

Then  Nature  said,  "A  lo\-elier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 

This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take: 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  Lady  of  my  own. 

"Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  :   and  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  Fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  Clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;   for  her  the  willow  bend; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  Stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;   and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 


In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"And  \ital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  Dell." 


H'ordsworl/i. 


Some  Things  About  Our  Public  Schools.     11. 

SUPT.   D.   MATT.  THOMPSON,  STATESVILLE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  present  school  law.  the  township  com- 
mittees have  greatly  enlarged  duties,  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

Their  first  duty  is  to  establish  sub-districts  in 
the  townships,  and  when  needed,  to  locate  and 
build  school-houses.  The  conditions  in  most 
townships  make  this  a  delicate  and  difficult  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  none  the  less  important,  and  must  be 
done  with  good  judgment. 

As  a  rule,  the  school  districts  are  too  small;  that 
is,  the  area  is  not  large,  and  the  number  of  children 
is  too  small  to  secure  funds  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  schools  for  more  than  three  or  four  months. 
These  districts  should  be  enlarged.  In  this  the 
committees  are  meeting  with  much  opposition— 
every  man  wanting  the  school-house  at  his  own 
door— and  they  need  to  exercise  great  prudence. 
But  their  oaths  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
demand  that  they  shall  enlarge  the  districts,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
This  should  be  done  without  show  of  fear  or  favor, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  many.  Enlarged  districts 
means  more  money,  enlarged  facilities  and  better 
schools.  In  locating  school-houses,  wisdom  and 
foresight  are  needed.  The  school  should  be  near 
the  center  of  the  district,  but  always  easy  of  access 
and  on  a  public  highway.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
character  of  school-houses,  both  in  general  ap- 
pearance and  in  arrangement.  In  attractiveness 
and  comfort  they  should,  at  least,  be  equal  to  the 
better  class  of  houses.  There  is  much  educational 
vajue  in  a  clean,  comfortable  school-room  with 
neat  and  well-kept  desks.  I  would  advise  every 
school  committee,  whether  contemplating  build- 
ing soon  or  not,  to  secure  plans  and  specifications 
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of  buildinifs  differing'  in  cost  and  arrangements. 
Two  .suggestive  pamphlets  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  are  "School  Architect- 
ure" and  "Rural  School  Architecture."  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin  pub- 
lishes "  Plans  and  Specifications  of  School- Houses 
for  Country  Districts."  This  is  quite  helpful  and 
may  be  had  at  a  nominal  price  by  addressing  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  own  State 
Board  of  Education  will  have  published,  in  the 
near  future,  something  of  this  kind  for  general  dis- 
tribution among  our  school  officers. 

The  second  duty  of  the  committee — the  first  in 
importance — is  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the 
schools.  The  same  coinmittee  now  selects  teach- 
ers for  all  the  schools  in  the  township.  This  should 
be  done  with  much  care  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion. All  forms  of  personal  favor  and  all  political 
and  religious  partisanship  should  be  disregarded. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  there  must  be  clean  hands  and 
devotion  to  duty.  The  future  intelligence  and 
prosperity  of  the  townships  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  school  committee  in  selecting  the  public 
school  teachers  more  than  on  any  other  one  thing. 
Good  teachers,  backed  up  by  the  support  and 
influence  of  capable  committees,  will  insure  good 
schools.  Poor  teachers,  with  the  best  surround- 
ings, can  only  make  poor  schools.  Good  schools 
are  cheap  at  almost  any  price.  Poor  schools  are 
costly  at  no  price.  The  good  done  in  one  term 
by  the  earnest,  conscientious,  capable  teacher  can 
not  be  estimated.  Aspirations  are  quickened,  and 
forces  for  good  are  set  in  motion,  the  influence  of 
which  will  extend  through  all  time. 


What   One   County    is    Doing    Under   the    New 
School   Law. 


D.WID  L.   ELLIS,  SUPERVISOR  OF  HUNCOMbE   COUr.TY 
SCHOOLS. 


We  once  taught  our  youths  to  make  Latin 
verses,  and  called  them  educated;  now  we  teach 
them  to  leap  and  to  row,  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat, 
and  call  them  educated.  Can  they  plough,  can 
they  sow,  can  they  plant  at  the  right  time,  or  build 
with  a  steady  hand.^  Is  it  the  effort  of  their  lives 
to  be  chaste,  knightly,  faithful,  holy  in  thought, 
lovely  in  word  and  deed.' — John  Raskin. 


"  The  education  of  the  senses  neglected ,  all  after 
education  partakes  of  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an 
insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure."  In- 
deed, if  we  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  e.xhaust- 
ive  observation  is  an  element  in  all  great  success. 
— Herbert  Spencer. 


On  being  called  to  fill  the  office  of  Supervisor 
of  Public  Schools  for  Buncombe  county,  I  outlined 
the  following  policy  : 

1.  To  place  a  qualified  teacher  in  every  school 
in  the  county. 

2.  To  secure  a  continuous  annual  se.'sion  of 
six  months. 

3.  To  combine  schools  so  as  to  secure  to  every 
school  building  an  enrollment  of  at  least  two 
hundred  pupils. 

4.  To  build  suitable  houses  and  secure  equip- 
ment for  all  schools. 

5.  To  establish  three  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers, taught  two  months  annually. 

6.  To  secure  uniform  free  text-books  for  all 
public  schools. 

7.  To  make  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers 
$50  per  month. 

8.  To  establish  a  central  high  school  of  ten 
months'  session  in  every  township. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  several  of  these 
possibilities  are  now  in  process  of  realization  All 
teachers  in  the  county  are  given  a  rigid  examina- 
tion test,  not  upon  the  bare  facts  of  te.xt-books  alone, 
but  upon  the  broad,  higher  ground  of  teaching 
knowledge,  as  shown  by  an  acquaintance  with 
methods  and  the  history  of  education.  A  close 
and  critical  supervision  of  the  schools  during  the 
present  year  will  reveal  vicious  methods  now  in 
operation,  and  teachers  known  to  be  incompetent 
will  not  be  licensed  for  further  work.  The  test  of 
merit  and  adaptability  for  school  work,  joined  with 
teaching  power,  will  be  applied  to  all  alike. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  progress,  and  public  sentiment  is  for 
longer  terms  and  for  better  schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  dream  of  our  officials  and  the  public  to  make 
Buncombe  county  the  banner  county  in  public 
school  education,  and  to  this  end  there  is  a  com- 
mon effort  to  promote  all  enterprises  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  scho(jls.  Nearly  all  district  committees  are 
moving  nobly  to  second  every  plan  to  unify  and 
consolidate  the  schools,  so  that  a  few  good  schools 
may  take  the  place  of  many  inferior  ones  now  in 
existence.  One  township  committee,  after  my  in- 
spection, perfected  a  plan  to  establish  a  central 
high  school  to  which  all  advanced  pupils  of  the 
other  schools  may  go  when   the  four  months'  scs- 
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sions  are  closed,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
schools  from  eleven  to  five,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  the  children  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  district  to  the  school  houses  at  public  expense. 
By  reaching  the  limit  of  taxation,  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  a  five  months  term  may  be  secured  next 
year  for  every  public  school  in  the  county. 

A  pressing  need  in  the  county  is  for  suitable  houses 
for  the  schools,  and  the  people  are  aroused  to  this 
need,  and  are  preparing  to  build  the  necessary 
houses  by  private  subscription,  after  plans  and 
specifications  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  our  teachers  may  be  better  qualified  for 
their  work,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  schools  for 
their  professional  training.  It  is  proposed  to  locate 
three  of  these  schools  in  the  county,  to  be  in  ses- 
sion during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  under 
the  direction  of  si.x  fully  competent  and  skilled 
instructors,  who  are  paid  by  the  county  for  this 
work.  A  graded  course  of  study,  embracing  the 
most  essential  elements  of  professional  knowledge, 
will  be  followed  in  each  school.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  of  these  training  schools  a  general 
examination  of  all  teachers  not  holding  life  cer- 
tificates will  be  given.  The  examinations  will  be 
upon  methods,  the  history  and  theory  of  education, 
and  upon  the  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

The  need  of  free  te.xt-books  is  so  painfully  felt 
in  our  public  schools  that  there  is  no  hesitancy  on 
my  part  in  advocating  its  adoption  by  our  County 
Board  of  Education.  The  poor  results  shown  in 
many  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  lack  of  books  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
have  the  books  furnished  by  the  county,  free  of 
cost  to  all  children  alike.  We  hope  to  do  this  for 
next  year. 

To  show  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  not  suffi- 
cient, it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  minimum 
is  $io  and  the  maximum  $50  per  month.  Now,  it 
is  my  hope  and  purpose  to  make  the  latter  figures 
apply  to  the  minimum,  and  any  rate  above  that  to  the 
highest  salary  paid  in  the  county.  But  this  means, 
of  course,  that  the  teachers  shall  relatively  deserve 
this  increase.  As  they  now  are,  perhaps  they  are 
paid  enough  for  the  class  of  service  rendered. 
The  best  teachers  cannot  and  will  not  work  for 
small  salaries,  and  the  system  inaugurated  will 
speedily  limit  the  number  holding  license  to  those 
who  may  be  styled  professional  teachers,  whose 
tenure  of  ofifice  may  be  secure  and  whose  work 
continuous  in  the  same  school. 

I    am    aware    that  in   thus  closely  drawing  the 


lines  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the  violent  criticism 
of  many  so-called  teachers,  and  offend  others  that 
desire  to  hold  to  the  old  way ;  but,  as  I  am  in  the 
service  of  the  children  of  the  county  and  not  in 
the  pay  of  any  party  or  corporation,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  carry  out  these  reforms. 

As  to  the  "rust"  referred  to  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent in  a  recent  number  of  the  JOURNAL  as 
existing  in  certain  counties,  it  is  but  justice  to  this 
county  to  say  that  not  one  old  certificate  has  been 
countersigned  by  me,  and  that  none  will  ever  be 
so  countersigned  while  I  hold  the  office  of  Super- 
visor. Even  new  certificates  issued  by  the  Super- 
visors of  adjoining  counties  are  not  valid  here. 

It  is  a  most  auspicious  omen  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  teachers  in  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  schools  are  women.  Our  school  committees 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  secure  the  services  of 
many  most  excellent  teachers  of  this  class,  and 
they  are  fulfilling  the  expectation  of  the  officials 
in  giving  the  communities  in  which  they  teach  well 
conducted,  successful  schools. 


The  True  Mission  of  the  Academy  in  North  Cnro- 
lina  To-Day. 

PRINCIPAL  A.  B.    JUSTICE,  WINTON,  N.  C. 

Most  academy  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  their  calling  to  prepare  pupils 
for  entering  upon  the  higher  courses  of  learning 
pursued  at  the  colleges  and  universities.  But  the 
colleges  are  doing  their  own  preparatory  work, 
and  if  the  academies  have  no  other  motive  for  their 
existence  than  this,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
without  a  motive,  and,  hence,  are  no  part  of  our 
educational  system,  and  have  no  right  to  claim  a 
support.  The  colleges  came  into  existence  first, 
and,  at  the  time  of  their  organization.  North  Caro- 
lina was  practically   without  preparatory   schools. 

There  is,  however,  a  sentiment  among  secondary 
school  men  that  the  colleges  are  unjust  in  their 
treatment  of  the  academies.  That  this  sentiment 
is  not  entirely  ungrounded  is  evident  when  the 
conditions  that  brought  it  about  are  fully  under- 
stood. 

All  school  men  feel  that  when  they  get  pupils 
into  their  respective  schools,  they  have  a  right  to 
those  pupils  as  such,  as  far  as  honorable  competi- 
tion is  concerned,  until  their  courses  have  been 
completed.  But  almost  all  of  our  North  Carolina 
colleges  have  agents  or  representatives  in  all  parts 
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of  the  state.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that,  when 
these  representatives  come  in  contact  with  academy 
pupils  who  expect  to  take  the  higher  courses,  they 
induce  them  to  leave  the  schools  they  are  attend- 
ing and  go  at  once  to  the  institutions  which  they 
represent.  Thus,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
boys  are  drawn  away  from  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  lower  schools,  and,  at  a  tender  age,  ushered 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  college  preparatory  life. 

College  officials  are  not  charged  with  this  pro- 
fessional discourtesy;  but,  because  they  do  not  re- 
strain their  representatives,  secondary  school  men 
regard  them  as  particcps  criminis  to  the  offense. 

But  there  is,  probably,  less  of  this  than  we  im- 
agine. Academies  receive  by  far  more  discourteous 
treatment  from  each  other  than  they  do  from  the 
colleges.  There  is  no  professional  etiquette  by 
which  they  are  restrained  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
pupils. 

This,  doubtless,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  men  without  professional  skill,  and  hence 
without  due  regard  for  others  engaged  in  the  same 
work,  are  "keeping  school"  in  the  academies. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  fitted  them- 
selves, at  a  great  expense,  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing are  not  inclined  to  treat  very  courteously  those 
who  keep  school  simply  as  a  means  of  support,  or 
because  they  are  not  qualified  to  engage  in  other 
vocations. 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  calling  for  the 
academy  than  simply  being  an  uninvited  college 
adjunct. 

The  existence  of  the  academy  in  North  Carolina 
is  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Those  who  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  people  of  our  state  during  the  past  few  years 
must  recognize  among  them  a  growing  desire  for 
better  educational  facilities.  The  people  gener- 
ally aspire  to  loftier  and  nobler  attainments  than 
they  themselves  have  had  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring. 

The  state  has  not  provided  for  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Those  who 
desire  more  than  this  must  get  it  outside  of  the 
free  schools.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
towns  the  graded  schools  have  e.xtended  their 
courses  sufficiently  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  en- 
tering upon  the  various  vocations  of  life  ;  but,  with- 
out the  academy,  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts would  still  be  without  facilities  for  real 
mental  development. 

The    colleges   do    not    propose    to   educate   the 


masses,  neither  could  they,  if  they  desired  t©  do 
so.  There  are  within  the  borders  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  put  the  figure  modestly,  not  less  than  75,- 
000  white  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  colleges  of  the  State  have 
in  regular  attendance,  including  their  preparatory 
contingencies,  not  more  than  1,500.  They  have 
not  facilities  for  accommodating  more  than  3,000. 
Into  the  hands  of  the  remaining  72,000,  also,  the 
destinies  of  the  State  must  be  given.  On  them  must 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  hopes  of  society. 
Where  are  they  to  be  educated,  if  at  all  .^ 

And  yet  a  prominent  newspaper  of  this  state 
stated  recently  that  one  worthy  academy  teacher 
had  been  forced  to  seek  other  employinent  because 
the  colleges  had  taken  all  of  his  pupils  ! 

The  academy  is  a  component  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
near  future,  the  rivalry  between  the  colleges  will 
subside  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  see  their 
way  clear  to  lop  off  their  long  preparatory  de- 
partments, thus  giving  to  secondary  schools  the 
stamp  of  their  approval,  and  lifting  our  whole  edu- 
cational system  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 


Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

KEMP    P.    BATTLE,   LL.    D. 

The  Election  of  the  First  Faculty. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  ap- 
pointed in  1789,  had  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
the  office  of  President.  They,  therefore,  before 
going  into  an  election  of  officers  of  the  new  insti- 
tution, resolved  that  none  should  have  "any  man- 
ner of  claim,  right  or  preference  whatever  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  University,  nor  to  such  employ- 
ments as  it  may  be  hereafter  thought  advisable  to 
fill,  but  they  shall  be  considered  as  standing  in 
the  same  situation  as  though  they  had  received  no 
appointment  from  the  Board." 

Having  thus,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "excluded  all 
conclusions,"  it  was  next  voted  to  begin  the  ex- 
ercises with  one  Professor  only,  to  be  known  as 
"  Professor  of  Humanity."  This  last  word,  often 
in  the  plural,  "  Humanities,"  was  understood  to 
include  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  the 
ancient  classics,  as  opposed  to  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  In  order  to  indicate  his  ex- 
ecutive powers,  he  was  to  be  addressed  as  Presid- 
ing Professor. 
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The  straitened  condition  of  the  Treasury  com- 
pelled the  Trustees  to  offer  as  salary  onl}-  $300 
certain,  and  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  for  tuition. 
He  was  to  have  the  power  of  appointing,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  then 
Governor  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  whenever  deem- 
ed necessary,  an  Assistant,  or  Tutor,  with  a  salary 
of  $200  and  one-third  of  the  tuition  money,  with 
the  addition  of  a  room  in  the  University  building 
and  free  table  board  at  Commons.  By  a  second 
ordinance,  the  Presiding  Professor,  with  the  advice 
of  three  Trustees,  if  it  should  become  absolutelj' 
necessary,  was  authorized  to  employ  a  teacher  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  the 
salary  not  being  specified. 

The  election  was  by  ballot  on  the  loth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1794,  at  Fayetteville. 

The  Trustees  present  were  :  The  President  of 
the  Board,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  of  Craven  ; 
General  Thomas  Person,  of  Granville,  afterwards 
Governor:  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Brunswick;  John 
Hay,  eminent  law\-er  of  Faj-etteville  ;  Joseph 
Dixon,  State  Senator  of  Lincoln  ;  James  Hogg, 
merchant  of  Hillsborough;  Hugh  Williamson, 
member  of  Congress  and  Historian  of  Chowan, 
afterwards  of  New  York  City. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  candi- 
dates, but  the  following  were  placed  in  nomina- 
tion : 

Rev.  John  Brown,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
McCorckle.  He  was  pastor  of  Waxhaw  Church, 
and  afterwards  a  Professor  in  the  L^niversity  of 
South  Carolina,  and  subsequently  President  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Then  there  was  Rev. 
Robert  Archibald,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  pastor 
of  Rocky  River  Church,  and  also  of  that  of  Poplar 
Tent.  He  prepared  Charles  Wilson  Harris  for 
Princeton.  He  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation,  but  it  did  not  save  him  from  being 
dropped  from,  the  Presbyterian  roll.  After  this  he 
went  steadily  down  to  a  disgraceful  end  in  conse- 
quence of  falling  into  the  serpent  coils  of  intem- 
perance. A  third  nominee  w-as  Rev.  James  Tate, 
who,  emigrating  from  North  Ireland  about  1760, 
settled  in  Wilmington,  and  opened  the  first  classi- 
cal school  ever  taught  in  that  city,  likewise  preach- 
ing there  and  in  the  counties  around.  Being  a 
strong  patriot  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  Wilming- 
ton during  the  Revolution,  and  made  his  home  in 
the  Hawfields,  now  in  Alamance  county,  preach- 
ing in  that  county  until  his  death.  Another  nomi- 
nee was  Rev.  George  Micklejohn,  the  only  man  on 


the  list  not  a  Presbyterian,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Andrew  Martin,  concerning  whom 
I  have  no  information.  Parson  Micklejohn,  as  he 
was  called,  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Colonial  days,  one  of  his  charges  being 
New  Hope  Chapel,  situated  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  village  of  Chapel  Hill,  the  locality 
having  been,  before  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  village, 
called  New  Hope  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  a  Tory 
and  was  forced  to  leave  the  State  for  a  season — a 
clergyman  of  the  old  rough  school — according  to 
tradition,  carrying  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  saddle- 
bags, and  sometimes  hiring  a  sinner  to  attend  his 
services  in  the  sanctuary  by  giving  him  a  drink 
out  of  his  store. 

The  most  eminent  teacher  whose  name  was  be- 
fore the  Board,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Eusebii's 
McCorckle,  a  Trustee,  who  delivered  the  first  ad- 
dress ever  heard  at  the  University,  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building,  the  Old 
East,  en  the  12th  day  of  October,  1793.  His 
learning  was  conceded,  but  Davie  distrusted  his 
e.xecutive  powers;  and  his  friends  laid  the  blame  of 
his  defeat  upon  Davie's  broad  shoulders.  A  story 
of  the  good  doctor  as  a  farmer  shows  that  there 
was  some  ground  for  this  distrust.  He  was  used 
to  carr)-  into  the  field  volumes  on  theological 
subjects  for  his  diversion  in  intervals  of  labor.  A 
neighbor  seeking  a  business  interview  found  him 
stretched  sub  tegmine  querci,  deep  in  his  studies, 
while  his  noble  plowman  was  fast  asleep  under 
another  tree,  and  the  mule  was  joyfully  cropping" 
the  juicy  corn-tops.  He  certainly  had  no  resent- 
ment against  the  U^niversity  because  another  was 
chosen,  as  I  find  him  paying  in  a  subscription  oS 
$18  from  his  congregation  at  Th}-atira  two  years"! 
after  this,  the  only  instance  of  congregational  help 
ever  given  in  the  early  days.  He  was  a  man  of 
piety  and  force.  Born  August  23rd,  1746,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  brought  to 
North  Carolina  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  father  set- 
tling on  a  farm  fifteen  miles  west  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  a  bright  student  at  the  school  of  Dr.  David 
Caldwell  in  Guilford  county,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772  in  the  class  of  Aaron  Burr,  who 
was  a  son  of  the  President  of  the  College  of  the 
same  name.  After  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  for  a  while  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  counties  of  Hanover  and  Orange  in 
Virginia.  He  then  settled  at  Thyatira,  near  his 
father's  homestead  in  Rowan  county,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presb)'tery  of  Orange.    In 
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1785  he  established  his  school  with  the  ambitious 
name  of  Zion-Parnassus,  implying  the  union  of 
Christian  with  classic  culture.  In  connection  with 
this  school  he  had  a  department  for  the  special 
instruction  of  teachers,  which,  I  think,  was  the 
first  normal  school  in  America.  His  person  is 
described  as  tall  and  manly,  his  delivery  in  the 
pulpit  solemn  and  impressive.  As  a  teacher  he 
had  a  wide  reputation. 

The  Board  passed  by  these  apparently  strong 
qualifications,  and  chose  Reverend  David  Ker,  D. 
D.,  thirty-si.K  years  old,  born  in  North  Ireland, 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  recent  im- 
migrant. He  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
adding  to  his  small  salary  by  conducting  the  high 
school  of  the  town. 

In  a  future  paper  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  this  first 
Presiding  Professor,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The   School  Tax   Election  in    Pineville  Township. 

THOMAS    A.    SHARPE,    GOLDSBORO    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  school  ta.x  election  in  this  state  >vas 
not,  in  some  respects,  as  encouraging  as  the  friends 
of  the  ta.x  e.xpected.  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  suspicion  with  which  every  innova- 
tion is  looked  on  in  North  Carolina,  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  On  the  contrary  the  readi- 
ness with  which  a  few  townships  voted  for  the  tax 
gives  hope  for  an  ultimate  victory.  The  work  has 
just  begun  and  will  be  continued  until,  at  last,  con- 
servative old  North  Carolina  will  cease  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  such  a  measure,  and  will  em- 
brace this  excellent  opportunity  of  lengthening 
the  public  school  term  and  placing  herself  on  a 
level  with  the  other  states  in  educational  facilities. 

The  light  of  the  past  experience  will  be  useful 
in  showing  the  way  to  future  success.  It  is  well 
at  this  time,  therefore,  to  review  the  methods  by 
which  this  election  was  carried  in  certain  town- 
ships. Of  the  few  townships  that  voted  it,  perhaps 
Pineville  township,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  gave 
the  largest  percentage  of  its  registered  vote.  This 
township  is  divided  into  two  voting  precincts — 
one  in  the  town  of  Pineville  and  the  other  just  out- 
side of  the  corporate  limits.  The  number  of  reg- 
istered voters  within  the  corporate  limits  was  60 
and  the  number  outside  135,  making  a  total  of 
about    200   voters    in    the    township.      When    the 


question  first  began  to  be  agitated  it  was  seen  that 
the  only  difficulty  would  be  with  a  few  white  men, 
property  holders  mainly,  and  in  getting  the  voters 
interested  enough  to  turn  out  at  the  polls.  A  meet- 
ing of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community 
was  held  and  they  determined  to  work  together 
for  the  tax.  It  was  arranged  that  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  election  an  educational  rally  should  be  held 
and  this  was  well  advertised  so  as  to  secure  a  large 
attendance.  On  that  day  as  many  as  2,500  people 
were  gathered  together  and  were  addressed  by  Dr. 
Chas.  D.  Mclver,  who  was  at  that  time  doing  cam- 
paign work  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
speech  was  a  very  stirring  one  and  carried  convic- 
tion with  it.  Men  who  had  hitherto  given  the 
matter  little  or  no  concern,  or  who  regarded  it  as 
some  additional  burden  that  the  state  was  trying 
to  put  on  them  with  no  direct  benefit  to  them- 
selves, began  to  change  their  views.  Their  duty 
had  been  shown  them  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  up  this  interest  until 
election  day  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  people  and  to  see  that  they  were  posted 
as  to  the  time  of  election  ;  and  reading  matter, 
issued  by  the  state  central  committee,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  voter.  Before  the  day  for  the 
election  every  white  man  in  the  township,  with 
one  exception,  had  expressed  himself  as  favoring 
schools.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  polling  every 
vote  within  the  town  precinct  for  the  tax.  The 
voting  outside  of  the  town  was  a  little  slow;  but 
workers  were  sent  out  through  the  country,  negro 
preachers  and  teachers  were  sent  out  to  bring  in 
the  colored  voters,  farmers  excused  their  laborers 
from  work,  and  in  this  way  a  good  majority  of  the 
qualified  vote  of  the  township  was  won  "for 
schools." 

The  success,  therefore,  of  the  election  in  this  in- 
stance was  due  to  the  public  speeches  favoring  its 
adoption,  the  diffusion  of  educational  reading  mat- 
ter among  the  people,  and  the  united  and  increas- 
ing efforts  of  those  citizens  interested  in  carrying  it. 

If  the  active  campaign  that  was  made  in  this 
community  had  been  made  in  every  rural  district 
in  the  state,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  more  satisfactory.  Before  the  state  can  be 
moved  to  the  adoption  of  a  better  common  school 
system,  local  interest  must  be  awakened  in  the 
different  communities.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  work  ought  to  enlist  every  true  friend  of  public 
education  in   North    Carolina.     While    within    the 
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past  few  years  we  have  seen  such  an  admirable 
system  of  city  schools  established,  the  country 
schools  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  So  long  as  this  is  true  there  can  be  no 
permanent  educational  advancement  in  the  state. 
The  work  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go  up- 
ward. There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done.  Who 
will  do  it .'  Let  a  presidential  election  come  along, 
and  from  every  direction  will  rise  up  patriots  (.') 
ready  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  But  when  we  call  for  volunteers  to  battle 
against  ignorance  and  to  demand  better  men  in- 
stead of  better  laws,  how  few  do  we  find  ready  to 
respond ! 

It  is  only  through  the  teachers,  those  actively 
engaged  in  educational  work,  that  the  movement 
for  better  public  schools  can  be  begun.  When 
once  really  begun  all  good  citizens  will  join  in, 
and  the  educational  problem  for  North  Carolina 
will  then  find  its  solution. 


Public  Libraries. 


The  Charlotte  Observer  of  Nov.  21  contained 
an  able  and  timely  article  on  Public  Libraries, 
from  the  pen  of  Chas.  C.  Weaver,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  There  is  now  no  one  means  of 
education  more  needed  in  our  Southern  towns  and 
villages  than  good  libraries,  well  kept  and  open 
free  to  all.  We  can  never  hope  to  become  a  read- 
ing people  until  we  have  them.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing e.xtracts  from  Mr.  Weaver's  article  : 

Xo  school  can  e.xpect  to  do  the  highest  type  of  work  unless 
both  teachers  and  pupils  have  easy  access  to  a  good  library. 
It  may  be  impossible  in  country  districts  at  present,  but  I  do 
affirm  that  ever)-  town  that  has  a  graded  school,  high  school 
or  academy,  should  have  also  a  public  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  may  be  constantly  directed. 

All  te.xt-book  work  in  classes  higher  that  kindergarten 
grade  can  be  and  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  constant 
reference  to  the  library. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  very  small  per  cent  of 
those  who  attend  the  graded  school  that  are  ever  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  attend  college,  we  see  how  vitally  important 
it  is  that  the  library  be  the  companion  of  the  public  school. 
To  a  large  majority  of  public  school  children  in  our  cities,  a 
college  education  is  but  a  dream,  and  is  never  realized.  For 
them  something  must  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  a  college; 
and  what  can  be  found  more  adapted  to  their  needs  and 
more  nearly  furnishing  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  train- 
ing than  a  library? 

The  aid  of  the  library  to  the  public  schools  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  good  it  will  do.  It  places  within  reach  of  many 
homes  a  variety  and  wealth  of  reading  they  could  not  other- 
wise have.     In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  publication,  a  good 


library  is  a  costly  affair.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  to  be 
covered  and  the  abundance  of  literature  of  every  sort  to  be 
selected  from,  makes  the  accumulation  of  a  private  library  the 
work  of  a  lifetime,  and  its  cost  is  equal  to  a  small  fortune. 
For  the  great  majority  of  people  who  have  not  the  means  or 
inclination  to  build  up  a  private  library  for  its  own  sake,  for 
the  poor  man  and  the  hurried  man  of  business,  the  public 
library  is  a  boon  beyond  price. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  library  is  a  bureau  of  information  on 
all  subjects.  Its  reference  books  are  invaluable  to  every  pro- 
fessional and  business  man  :  its  reading  room  contains  the 
epitome  of  current  history.  It  also  can  be  made  the  expo- 
nent of  art  and,  by  pictures  on  its  walls,  by  casts  and  busts  of 
great  men,  it  can  stimulate  an  interest  in  that  subject,  without 
some  knowledge  of  which  an  education  is  incomplete.  In 
preserving  and  mounting  pictures  from  magazines  and  illus- 
trated papers,  it  will  stir  up  an  interest  in  biography  and  his- 
tory and  all  forms  of  literary  work,  that  cannot  be  lost.  In 
these  and  many  other  ways,  it  will  do  untold  good  in  advanc- 
ing higher  culture. 

It  can  also  find  a  practical  field  of  work  in  collecting  and 
preserving  the  local  history  of  the  town  and  state.  Here  it 
can  do  a  valuable  work,  not  only  by  arousing  the  patriotism 
of  this  generation  but  also  by  handing  down  to  the  next  the  cor- 
rect records  of  the  present. 

A  great  number  of  states  are  beginning  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  and  are  making  provisions  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  libraries,  in  some  cases  rendering  aid 
out  of  the  state  treasury. 


A  False  Idea  of  Education. 


In  the  South  there  prevails  a  false  idea  about  education, 
which  is  working  great  harm  to  the  cause.  That  idea  is  that 
an  education  is  a  life-long  exemption  from  labor.  And  this 
idea  prevails  among  both  white  and  colored  There  is  no 
reason  or  sense  in  it.  The  fact  that  a  young  man  goes  to  col- 
lege and  learns  something  about  mathematits,  the  figures  in 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  learns  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
sciences,  &c. ,  ought  not  to  unfit  him  for  labor.  The  truth  is, 
if  he  would  look  at  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  he  is  all  the 
better  prepared  for  labor — manual  labor  at  that.  To  his 
strength  of  body  and  mascle  he  can  add  the  strength  of  a 
trained  mind,  which  enables  him  to  do  certain  things— yes, 
almost  all  things — at  a  great  advantage  over  the  man  with  no 
training. 

To  desire  education  simply  for  the  soft  and  easy  place  it 
may  give,  is  the  lowest  plane  on  which  to  reckon  its  value. 
This  world  needs  men  and  wornen  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  hands  and  head  and  heart  together. — Scotland  Nectr 
Coinmonwealth. 


Santa  Claus. 


From  earth-land, 

From  sky-land, 
From  some  very  high-land 

Some  wondrously  shy-land. 
Old  Santa  Claus  comes. 
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"Essays   on    Nature  and  Culture,"   by    Hamilton 
Wright  riabie. 

One  of  the  freshest  books  that  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  teachers,  is 
"Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture,"  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  The  book  was  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  and  has  been  widely 
read.  We  call  attention  to  it  here,  hoping  that  some  teacher 
who  has  not  seen  it  may  be  induced  to  read  and  gain  from  it 
the  same,  pleasure  and  profit  which  it  has  afforded  us.  The 
book  is  tastefully  gotten  up,  and  the  thirty  short  essays  of 
which  it  is  composed  readily  combine  into  one  closely  con- 
nected and  inspiiing  essay  on  education.  Though  not  be  to 
classed  among  pedagogical  books  in  the  limited  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  generally  used,  it  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  extracts  from  a  book  of  this  kind,  since 
one  hardly  knows  where  to  leave  off;  but  the  following  from 
the  first  third  of  the  book  will  give  some  idea  of  it  as  a  whole. 

* 

In  the  common  use  of  the  word  cuZ/iire,  asin  that  ofthe  word 
education,   there  is  an    element  of  narrowness    and    untruth 

\  which  must  be  eliminated  before  its  true  and  rich  meaning 

j  can  be  appropriated.  For  culture,  instead  of  being  an  artifit 
cial  or  superficial  accomplishment,  is  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble process  by  which  a  man  comes  into  possession  of  his  own 

I  nature  and  into  real  and  fruitful  relations  with  the  world  about 
him.  It  is  never  a  taking  on  from  without  of  some  grace  or 
skill  or  knowledge ;  it  is  always  an  unfolding  from  within  of 
some  new  power;  the  flowering  of  some  quality  hitherto  dor- 
mant; the  absorption  of  some  knowledge  hitherto  unappro- 
priated. The  essence  of  culture  is  not  possession  of  informa- 
tinii  as  one  possesses  an  estate,  but  absorption  of  knowledge 
into  one's  nature,  so  that  it  becomes  bone  of  our  bone  and 
fli  sh  of  our  flesh.  It  means  the  enrichment  and  expansion  of 
the  personality  by  the  taking  into  ourselves  of  all  that  can 
nourish  us  from  without.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  not 
extent,  but  quality  of  knowledge;  not  scope  of  activity,  but 
depth  of  life.  It  is  in  a  word,  the  process  by  which  a  man 
takes  the  world  into  his  nature  and  is  fed,  sustained  and  en- 
larged by  natural,  simble,  deep  relations  and  fellowship  with 

the  whole  order  of  things  of  which  he  is  part. 

* 
»   * 

A  sound  education  is  not  a  specific  kind  of  training;   it  is 

the  training  which   qualifies    pre-eminently  for   a   particular 

kind  of  work. 

* 
*  * 

Genuine  culture  is  not  a  cult  or  a  fad,  and  does  not  create 
1  select  class  separated  from  their  fellows  by  superior  delicacy 
)f  taste  and  greater  refinement  of  habit;  it  is  the  freeing  of  a 
Tian  from  the  limitations  of  his  temperament  and  conditions  ; 
irst,  by  the  expansion  of  his  nature  by  a  vital  knowledge  of 
himself  and  the  world,  and  ne.xt  by  bringing  his  spirit  and 
iiethods  into  such  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  that  his  ac- 
-ivity  touches  the  highest  point  of  intelligence,  variety, 
ind  energy.  Culture  does  not  issue  in  a  type  repro- 
iuced  in  all  its  varieties,  but  in  a  more  distinct  and  powerful 
Personality. 


There  is  nothing  which  comes  to  a  man  comparable  in 
interest,  richness  and  beauty,  with  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  power  and  knowledge  of  the  world  about  him,  into  him- 
self by  culture;  by  holding  mind,  heart  and  soul  open,  year  after 
year  to  influences  that  stream  in,  to  the  knowledge  constantly 
proffered,  to  the  exhaustless  vitality  which  floods  the  world; 
•ind  free  access  to  which  is  just  as  much  a  privilege  as  the 
right  to  breathe  the  air  or  see  the  sky. 

*  * 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  ministers  of  culture  - 
religion,  art,  literature,  science,  human  relations,  activity  and 
experience— nature  holds  a  first  place.  *  *  It  is  a  great 
moment  in  a  man's  experience  when  he  awakes  to  the  wonder 
of  the  world  about  him  and  begins  to  see  it  with  his  own  eyes 
and  to  feel  afresh  its  subtle  and  penetrating  charm.  From 
that  moment  the  familiar  earth  and  sky  become  miracles  once 
more,  and  his  spirit  is  hourly  recreated  in  their  presence. 

The  education  imparted  by  contact  with  nature  is  so  in- 
clusive, so  deep  and  so  vital  that  from  this  point  of  view, 
nature  seems  to  exist  for  the  development  of  man.  «  *  » 
Nature  taught  men,  first  of  all  to  see  things  and  then  to  make 
use  of  them.  In  this  great  school,  observation  must  have 
been  the  first  lesson  set  for  the  learning  of  the  esrliest  classes. 
The  senses  must  have  been  developed  and  trained  first ;  the 
eye  was  taught  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  tongue  to  taste, 
the  hands  to  feel,  to  shape  and  to  mould.  *  *  In  the 
earliest  training  the  emphasis  must  have  been  upon  observa- 
tion, and  observation  served  as  the  first  and  most  available 
means  of  awakening  the  sleeping,  or  developing  the  germi- 
nal soul  of  man.  *  *  That  training  is  as  much  a  p^art  of 
the  individual  education  of  today  as  in  the  first  years  when 
men  and  nature  came  into  contact. 

*^* 
The  observation  of  the  primitive  man,  like  that  ofthe  child 
of  today,  did  not  end  in  the  simple  act  of  seeing;  it  slowly 
gathered  the  facts  which  carried  with  them  the  influence  of 
law,  it  awoke  the  imagination,  and  religion,  poetrv  and  art 
were  born.  *  »  To  see  natural  phenomena  so  clearly  and 
so  steadily  as  to  discern  the  law  behind  them ;  to  study  them 
so  intently  as  to  penetrate  to  the  force  which  flows  through 
them  ;  to  rise,  by  gradual  generalizations  of  widening  order, 
to  the  subhme  and  fundamental  conception  of  ultimate  unity  ■ 
to  pass  beyond  this  to  the  secondary  and  spiritual  meaning  of- 
the universe ;  and  to  perceive  how  perfectly  and  completely, 
in  force,  phenomena,  law  and  beauty  it  reproduces  and  inter- 
prets the  life  of  man  ;  this  is  surely  the  real  education  of  the 
human  race. 

*  * 
It  is  profoundly  true,  as  Froibel  has  said,  that  the  history 
of  the  race  is  the  true  educational  material  for  the  unfolding 
of  the  individual  life,  because  the  race  has  passed  through 
every  phase  of  growth  and  experience  which  the  individual 
passes  through.  It  has  had  its  period  of  infancy  with  all  the 
limitations  of  ignorance  and  weakness  which  make  the  hori- 
zon of  infancy  so  narrow  and  its  perils  so  great ;  it  has  had  to 
learn  by  painful  and  slow  observation  and  experience  what 
nature  is  and  what  nature  can  do  for  man.  It  has  had  its 
period  of  youth,  with  the  tidal  wave  of  life  and  passion  stead- 
ily mounting,   and  the   imagination    playing  like  a  kindling 
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and  spreading  flame  over  the  entire  surface  of  its  knowledge 
and  activity;  and  in  the  moment  of  discovery  to  the  imagina- 
tion it  has  dreamed  the  beautiful  and  prophetic  dreams  of 
mythology.  It  has  had  its  period  of  ip.aturity,  with  the 
trained  eve  and  hand,  the  clear  intelligence,  the  disciplined 
will;  and  'its  more  exact  and  arduous  studies  have  created  that 
ordered  and  tested  knowledge  which  we  call  science.  In  the 
unfolding  ofeach  individual  life,  these  periods  succeed  each 
other  in  the  order  which  they  followed  in  the  development  of 
the  race ;  so  that  every  phase  of  the  universal  life  has  a  deep 
and  vital  meaning  for  the  particular  life;  and  a  man  is  really 
educated  in  the  degree  in  which  he  comprehends  and  shares 
the  life  of  race.  *  *  To  enter  into  the  life  of  the  race 
through  its  historv,  its  arts,  its  science  and  its  religion,  is  to 
come  into  such  vital  relations  with  it  that  its  experience  be- 
comes ours  as  truly  as  if  we  had  passed  through  it. 


Froebel:    His  Life,   Principles,  riethods    and 
Influence. 


A  valuable  series  of  short  articles  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
some  of  the  greatest  educators  of  modern  times  is  now  run- 
ning in  theSunday  School  Times.  The_  fourth  of  the  series, 
Sunday  School  Times,  Nov.  13,  is  on  Froebel,  and  is  written 
by  H.  C.  Bowen,  Cambridge  University  Lecturer  on  the  His- 
tory of  Education.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Frcebel's 
philosophy  are,  that  the  essential  life  of  everything  is  divine 
in  its  nature  and  origin  and  that  it  is  the  vocation  of  every- 
thing to  develop  and  fully  exhibit  the  essential  principle  of  its 
being,  to  become  itself.  "So,  therefore,  it  is  the  particular 
vocation  or  duty  of  every  rational  human  being  to  develop 
his  essence,  his  individuality,  to  win  a  vigorous  and  clear  in- 
sight into  his  nature  and  divine  essence,  so  as  to  develop  it  in 
practice  in  his  own  life,  of  his  own  free  will  and  desire,  and 
thus  to  live  out  and  fuWl  on  earth,  God's  great  purpose  in 
humanity.  To  awaken  human  beings  to  a  full  sense  of  all  this, 
and  provide  them  with  the  fitting  ways  and  means,  is  to  edu- 
cate them." 

Development,  a  term  constantly  on  Froebel's  lips,  is  the 
key  to  his  educational  thought.  This  development  is  brought 
about  through  self-activity  and  especially  through  creative 
activity.  "Frcebel's  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  great  aim  of 
education  should  be  to  build  up  character,  to  produce  a 
healthy  human  individuality,  intelligent,  possessing  know- 
ledge and  able  to  use  it,  strong  in  purpose,  capable,  reverent." 
"The  young  must  be  helped  to  acquire  knowledge,  power 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  knowledge  and  also  to  develop  a  capac- 
ity for  feeling— and  hereafter  appreciating,  all  that  is  good 
and  true  and  beautiful  in  life."  This  can  be  done  only  by 
"supplying  the  human  organs,  limbs  and  mental  faculties 
with  the  right  sort  of  exercise"  and  this  plan  of  education  is  to 
apply  not  only  in  early  childhood,  but  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opement.  "The  purpose  of  education  should  not  change, 
but  the  means  and  methods  it  employs  should  multiply  and 
develop  in  an  orderly,  connected  manner.  " 

Frcebel  fully  understood,  and  never  ceased  to  emphasize, 
the  difference  between  knowledge  and  mere  information. 
"Knowledge  is  information  taken  in  and  assimilated,  placed 


in  the  right  relations  to  what  the  taker-in  has  already  made 
his   owm      Information    becomes   knowledge    when  we  have 
thoroughly  mastered  its  meaning,  when  we  have  realized  its 
bearings  on  other  facts  and  things,  when  we  understand  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  put  it  to  its  simple  natural  uses." 
This  is  the  same  idea  the  Herbartians  have  included  under 
apperception.      There  must  always  be  continuity.       "Every 
stage  in  every  subject,  and  every  stage  in  education,  should 
be  organically  connected  with  that  which  precedes  and  with 
that  which  follows  it.     Education  should   be    one  connected 
whole,   and  should  advance  with  an  orderly  and  continuous 
(Trowth,  as  orderly,  continuous  and  natural  as  the  growth  of  a 
plant." 

The  one  thing  most  often  associated  with  Frcebel  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  Kindergarten ;  and  most  people  suppose 
there  is  httle  connection  between  the  Kingergarten  and  the 
school,  nor  do  they  dream  of  the  immense  influence  which 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  Frojbelian  principles  have  already 
exerted  on  all  school  life.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
article  sums  up  this  influence  admirably: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  Kindergartens 
has  led  to  an  increased  and  much  improved  study  of  child 
nature  and  child  life  ;  and  this  study,  together  with  the  social 
growth  of  greater  interest  in  the  very  young,  has  been  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  producing  a  better  treatment  of  the  little 
people  both  in  and  out  of  school,— specially  noticeable  in 
England  in  the  efforts  which  have  long  been,  and  are  nosr 
still  being  made  to  improve  the  public  infant  schools.  So,, 
too,  it  is  largely  due  to  kindergarten  ideas  that  the  use  of  the 
concrete  in  early  stages  of  education  has  increased  and  has 
become  much  sounder;  that  ihanual  education  has  acquired 
a  wdder  and  a  wiser  meaning,  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
recognition  that  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  should  be  in- 
formal and  rise  only  gradually  to  strict  formality  ;  that  spe- 
cialization is  postponed  to  later  stages,  and  that  there  is  a. 
greater  effort  to  secure  the  interconnection  of  subjects ;  that 
nature-knowledge  is  much  more  generally  and  intelligently 
brought  into  the  school  curriculum ;  while  here  and  there  the- 
teaching  of  drawing  and  painting,  especially  in  their  first 
stages,  gives  evidence  of  the  same  influence.  And  there  is 
another  direction  in  which  the  influence  of  Frcebel- 
ian  ideas  may  produce  even  greater  social  good.  Work— con- 
nected, consecutive,  and  productive— is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  method  set  forth  and  practiced  by  him.  He  showed 
work  to  be,  and  used  it  as,  the  best  means  for  educating  the 
young  for  life;  and  thus  he  has  given  to  all  common  buman 
labor  a  meaning  and  a  dignity  otherwise  too  often  unper- 
ceived,  and  has  led  so  many  to  feel  more  truly  than  before 
that  something  is  to  be  gained  from  common  necessary  work 
in  addition  to  our  daily  bread.  One  of  the  best  things  Frce- 
bel's disciples  have  learned  from  him  more  than  from  any 
other  is  that  work  is  the  divine  means  for  educating  the 
human  race,— not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing." 


Wanted— Agents  for  the  North  Carolina  Journ/ 
OF  Education.  Liberal  commissions.  See  our  special  offers 
on  page  33  of  this  Journal.  Address  LoGAN  D.  HOWELU 
Business  Manager,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 
Part  I. 

I.    (JHKISTMAS  Carol. 

(Tunc  jroin  JIalcJiin,'<<m'x  llymnul.) 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

The  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  eaith, 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold  ; 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"' 

From  heaven's  all  gracious  King, 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay. 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  sky  they  come 

With  peacetul  wings  unfurled. 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world  ; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

For  lol  the  days  are  hastening  on 

By  prophet-bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold  ; 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 


II.     Recitation- 
THE  Air." 


-"There's  a  Song  in 


In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled  ; 
And  the  song  from  afar 

Has  swept  over  the  world,    [sing 
Every  heart  is  aflame,  and  the  beautiful 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus 
is  King. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light 

And  we  echo  the  song        [night 
That    comes    down    through  the 
From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ay  !  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they 

bring 
And  we  greet  in  His  cradle  our  Saviour 
and  King. 


I  From  Die  complete  poelical  writing  of  J.  i  G 
Holland.     Copyright,  1879-81,  by  Chas. 
Scribners'  Sons. )  ^    ^j 

There's  a  song  in  the  air ! 

There  ^s  a  star  in  the  sky  ! 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry  ! 
And  the   star  rains  its   fire   while  the 

beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a 
King ! 


III.     Recitation:     (By  two  small  chil- 
dren. ) 

l*'irst  Child  : 

Now  peal  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep  ! 
The  wrong  doth  fail,  the  right  prevail 
With   "  peace  on    earth,   good   will   to 
men." 

Second  Child : 

O'er  all  the  earth,  not  here  alone. 

This  blessed  Christmas-tide. 
"  Good  will  to  men,"  from  zone  to  zone. 

In  countries  far  and  wide. 


IV.    Recitation— Old  English  Ballad. 
As  Joseph  was  a-walking. 
He  heard  an  angel  sing, 
"This  night  shall  be  the  birth-time 
Of  Christ,  the  heavenly  king. 

"He  neither  shall  be  born  ■ 
In  housen  nor  in  hall, 
Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise. 
But  in  an  ox's  stall. 

'He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  in  the  fair  white  linen 

That  usen  babies  all. 


'He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  a  wooden  manger 
That  resteth  in  the  mould.  " 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking, 
There  did  an  angel  sing, 

And  Mary's  child  at  midnight 
Was  born  to  be  our  king. 

Then  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 
This  night  of  all  the  year,  . 

And  light  ye  up  your  candles. 
For  his  star  it  shineth  clear. 


V     Song— Christmas  Carol. 

{F.  A.  Schnec/:iT.) 

W  hile  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night. 

All  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 
"  Fear  not,"  said  he,  for  mightj-  dread 

Had  seized  their  troubled  mind, 
"  Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring. 

To  you  and  all  man-kind 
To  you  and  all  man-kind. 

"  To  you  in  David's  town  this  day, 

Is  born  of  David's  line, 
Tl  e  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  this  shall  be  the  sign  ; 
The  heavenly  Babe  you  there  shall  find 

To  human  view  displayed^ 
A]  1  meanly  wrapt  in  swathing  bands, 

And  in  a  manger  laid 
And  in  a  manger  laid.  " 

Thus  sjjake  the  seraph^  and,  forthwith 

Appeared  a  shining  throng 
01  Angels,  praising  God,  and  thus 

Addressed  their  joyful  song; 
"  All  glory  be  to  God  on  high 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace,  [men. 

Good  will  hencs-forth  from  He^^veu  to 

Begin  and  never  cease, 
Begin  and  never  cease. " 
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Part  II. 

I.    Recitation— Christmas  Bells. 

O  bells !  sweet  bells  !  across  the  years 
Half  gay,  half  sad,  your  chiming  ; 

Old  joys  ye  tell;  old  sorrows  swell 
Throughout  your  rhyming. 

O  merry  bells !  this  Christmas  day 
How  loud  and  clear  your  ringing  I 

Such  love  and  mirth  o'er  all  the  earth 
Your  lusty  voices  flinging  ! 

O  happy  bells !  through  coming  years, 
We  hear  in  your  glad  sending 

The  message  still  of  peace,  good  will,- 
AU  jarring  discords  blending. 

0  bells  of  God  ring  on,  our  souls 

To  grander  action  seriiiig, 
Till  all  our  days  are  Christma);  days 

Of  loving  and  of  serving  I 


II.    Choeus  for  Llttle  Ones. 

( A  pretty  arrangement  may  be  made 
by  dressing  the  little  ones  to  represent 
the  bells.  The  "  bell  dresses  "  are  made 
very  easily  by  first  making  two  rings  of 
wire — one  about  two  and  a  half  and  the 
other  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter— 
which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  height 
of  the  children.  The  smaller  ring  hangs 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  child,  the 
arms  being  held  close  to  the  sides  ;  ttie 
other  ring  hangs  from  the  belt  by  four 
cords.  A  cover  of  bronze  or  dark  grpen 
cambric  is  cut  in  gores  to  form  the  sides 
of  the  bell.  The  tones  of  the  bell  may 
be  made  outside  by  striking  a  bar  of 
steel,  or  by  a  glass  globe  which  is  struck 
by  a  stick  covered  with  cloth. ) 


Song—''  Christmas  Bells." 

Tune:  "  Follow  Me,  Fall  of  Glee." 

Christmas  bells  ring  again. 
Telling  joyful  news  to  men  i 
Christmas  tales  are  retold, 
Christmas  tales  which  ne'er  grow  old. 
Story  of  the  Wise  Men  three. 
This  we  hear  most  willingly, 
How  they  had  guiding  far 
Such  a  brilliant  star. 

Chorus : 

Gleaming  cheerfully,  cheerfully,  cheer- 
fully, 

Gleaming  cheerfully,  cheerfully,  cheer- 
fully. 

Shines  for  us,  as  for  them. 

Light  o'er  Bethlehem. 

Christmas  bells  ring  again, 
Love's  glad  light  has  come  to  men; 
We  behold,  sti-eaming  far. 
Bright  reflections  from  that  star  ; 
And  the  rays  so  pure,  so  clear, 
Show  right  ways  and  help  and  cheer. 
Glows  for  us,  as  for  them. 
Light  o'er  Bethlehem. — Chorus. 

Christmas  bells  ring  again, 

"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Christmas  times  !  happy  times ! 

Hearts  re-echo  all  the  chimes. 

Season  'tis  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Gifts  are  speeding  "round  the  earth  ; 

We  rejoice  in  the  light 

Born  on  Christmas  night. — CI(Orus. 


III.  Recitation— The  Children's  Day. 

(Robert  Dick  Donglas.) 

O'er  all  the  ground 
The  snow  is  found. 

The  world  is  bleak  and  drear. 
For  mist  and  haze 
Make  winter  days 

The  Saddest  of  the  year. 

But  in  our  eyes 
Tho'  from  the  skies 

No  mournful  drops  appear, 
And  in  our  breasts  is  joy  confessed 

For  all  is  sunshine  there. 

Now  bran-new  toys 
Bring  untold  joys 

To  childish  hearts  to-day, 
And  laughter  loud 
Rings  in  the  crowd 

Of  wee  small  folk  at  play. 

With  big  bass  drum 
They  proudly  come 

A-marchuig  down  the  street. 
The  tin  horns  blare. 
The  rockets  glare, 

The  timid  passers  greet. 


O  'er  dollies  fair. 
With  golden  hair. 

And  eyes  that  go  to  sleep, 
Young  mothers  sit 
And  small  clothes  knit. 

And  careful  vigil  keep. 

And  apples  bright. 
And  pop  corn  white. 

And  raisins,  candies,  cake. 
And  lots  of  things 
Old  Santie  brings 

And  has  there  when  you  wake. 

And  older  folk 
With  laugh  and  joke 

Make  merry  with  us  now. 
Their  cares  forget 
And  cease  to  fret 

When  they  remember  how 

An  heaven-sent  child, 
In  stable  wild, 

On  lowly  bed  of  hay. 
Brought  peace  on  earth. 
And  joy  and  mirth, 

On  that  first  Christmas  day. 

IV.    A  Christmas  Lyric. 

( Paul  H.  Huijve.     Copyright  by  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.,  ISSg.) 

( To  be  read  or  recited  by  an  older  pupil  m 

the  teacher.) 
Tho'  the  earth  with  age  seems  whitened, 

And  her  tresses  hoary  and  old. 
No  longer  are  flushed  and  brightened 

By  glintings  of  brown  or  gold, 
A  voice  from  the  Syrian  highlands, 

O'er  waters  that  flash  and  stir, 
By  the  belts  of  their  tropic  islands, 

Still  singeth  of  joy  to  her  ! 

A  song  w-hich  the  centuries  hallow  ! 

Though  softer  than  April  rain 
That  soweth  on  field  and  fallow, 

A  spell  that  shall  rise  in  grain- 
Yet  deep  as  the  sea-strain  chanted 

On  the  fiuctuant  ocean-lyre, 
By  the  magical  west-wind  haunted 

With  the  pulse  of  his  soul  on  fire  I 

A  promise  to  lift  the  lowly,— 

To  weed  the  soul  of  its  tares, 
And  change  into  harmonies  holy 

The  discord  of  fierce  despairs: 
A  glory  of  high  Evangels, 

Of  rythmical  storms  and  calms; 
All  hail  to  the  voices  of  angels 

Heard  over  the  starlit  palms  ! 

A  hymn  of  hope  to  the  ages. 
The  music  of  deathless  trust. 

No  frenzy  of  mortal  rages. 
Can  darken  with  doubt  or  dust; 

A  rapture  of  high  Evangels, 
But  centered  in  sacred  calms  1 
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Ah  !  still  the  chorus  of  angels 
Thrills  over  the  Bethlehem  palms  I 

Still  heralds  the  day  spring  tender, 

That  never  can  melt  or  close, 
Till  the  noon  of  its  deepening  splendor 

Out  blooms,  like  a  mystic  rose, 
Whose  petals  are  rays  supernal 

Of  love  that  hath  all  sufficed,— 
And  whose  heart  is  the  grace  eternal 

Of  the  fathomless  peace  of  Christ. 


VI.    Good-Night.     (Vicior  Hugo.) 

Good  night  I     Good-night ! 
Far  flies  the  light; 
But  still  God's  love 
Shall  flame  above. 
Making  all  bright. 
Good-night  1     Good-night ! 


V.    Class  Recitation— A  Happy  New 
Year.     (Margm-il  S'diyalcr.) 

Fiml.  Chikl  : 

Coming,  coming,  coming ! 

Listen  !  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Over  the  snow  the  bugles  blow 

To  welcome  the  glad  new  year. 
In  the  steeple  tongues  are  swinging. 
There  are  merry  sleigh-bells  ringing, 
And  the  people  for  joy  are  singing. 

It's  coming,  coming  near. 

Srroiiil  ClilM: 

Flying,  sighing,  dying, 

Going  away  to-night. 
Weary  and  old,  it's  storj'  told. 

The  year  that  was  full  and  bright. 
Gh,  half  we  are  sorry  it's  leaving; 
Good  by  has  a  sound  of  grieving; 
But  its  work  is  done  and  its  weaving: 

God  speed  its  parting  flight ! 

Thivi  Ckikl  : 

Tripping,  slipping,  skipping. 

Like  a  child  in  its  wooing  grace, 
With  never  a  tear  and  never  a  fear. 
And  a  light  in  its  laughing  face; 
With  hands  held  out  to  greet  us. 
With  gay  little  steps  to  meet  us. 
With  sweet  eyes  that  entreat  us. 
The  new  year  comes  to  its  place. 

Fiiiirlli  Child: 

Coming,  coming,  coming ! 

Promising  lovely  things— 
The  gold  and  gray  of  the  summer  day. 

The  winter  with  fleecy  wings; 
Promising  swift  birds  glancing. 
And  the  patter  of  rain  drops  dancing. 
And  the  sunbeams'  arrowy  lancing. 

Dear  gifts  the  new  year  brings. 

Flfili  (Viihl  : 

Coming,  coming,  coming  I 

The  world  is  a  vision  white; 
From  the  powdered  eaves  to  the  sere- 
brown  leaves. 

All  else  h.as  taken  flight. 
In  the  steeple  tongues  are  swinging. 
The  bells  are  merrily  ringing. 
And  "  Happy  New  Year  "  weresmging. 

As  the  old  year  goes  from  sight. 


Office  of 
SuPT.  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tf>  tJie  Tenchi'rA : 

Dear  Friends  :  — I  have  sent  to  your 
County  Supervisor  a  constitution  for  a 
Teachers'  Association  in  your  county.  I 
send  this  letter  to  you  and  ask  your  co- 
operation in  this  great  work. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  public  edu- 
cation for  our  teachers  to  be  organized  ; 
to  have  united  action  for  advancement 
among  our  teachers.  No  teacher  is  so 
wise  but  that  he  may  learn  something 
by  coming  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
teachers.  Those  of  you  who  are  better 
prepared  to  teach,  and  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  than  others,  should 
meet  with  the  others  who  are  not  so 
well  prepared,  and  who  have  not  had 
such  favorable  opportunities. 

Come  together  in  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  mutual  benefit,  as  well  as  for 
the  cause  of  public  education  in  general. 
Why  should  not  our  teachers  be  organ- 
ized 'i  The  business  men,  bankers  and 
merchants  are  organized. 

We  have  our  Dental  Association,  our 
Medical  Association,  our  Press  Associa- 
tion, our  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

All  these  organizations  mean  some- 
thing, and  have  force  and  effect,  each 
one  in  its  own  special  work.  Why  may 
not  the  teachei-s  come  together  and  have 
some  force  and  power,  not  only  in  the 
county  where  the  association  is,  but  be 
felt  in  adjoining  counties,  and  st'll,  of 
more  importance,  be  felt  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  our  state,  to  secure  whatever 
legislation  is  needed  from  time  to  time 
for  the  best  interest  and  progress  of  the 
schools ';' 

Our  teachers,  both  public  and  private, 
do  not  make  themselves  felt  as  they 
should,  as  a  class  of  men  and  women, 
in  their  respective  counties.  Too  m.iny 
of  our  teachers  are  indifferent  as  to  what 
public  sentiment  is  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education.  Too  often  they  sit 
in  silence  while  the  politicians  around 
the  courthouse  and  the  school  commit- 
teemen squander  the  public  money. 


The  county  association  may  not  only 
create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular education,  but  it  may  be  the  means 
of  securing  school  men  for  school  com- 
mitteemen instead  of  men  who  will  do 
the  bidding  of  the  court-house  politician. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  making  the 
public  school  money  the  most  sacred, 
as  it  should  be,  of  any  public  money 
in  the  county. 

It  may  make  the  schools,  instead  of  a 
farce  and  a  subject  of  ridicule,  a  power 
and  a  blessing  to  each  community. 

Will  you  do  some  of  these  things':' 
Do  not  sit  down  in  silence,  like  some  of 
our  teachers  did  last  summer.  Because 
certain  men  favored  local  tax,  they 
were,  therefore,  against  it. 

If  you  have  not  good  school  men  in 
your  county,  no  better  way  to  start  a 
move  for  the  right  kind  of  men  than  in 
your  association  as  a  body  of  teachers. 

You,  as  an  association  of  teachers 
and  workers  for  popular  education,  can 
make  demands  of  your  county  officers 
which  will  be  granted  for  the  benefit  of 
your  schools. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  subject  your 
careful  consideration,  and  chat  I  shall 
hear  of  action  along  this  line  in  your 
county  at  an  early  day. 

Yours  very  ti'uly, 

C.  H.  MEBANE, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instiuction. 


Questions  of  the  State  Examining 
Board. 

(continued.) 

English  Qrammar. 

Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who 
can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can 
accurately  place  it.  —  Einerson. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the 

pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned 

clan' 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  con- 
ceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  they 
meet':* — Em  erson . 

The  first  five  questions  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  above: 

1st.  Name  the  various  kinds  of 
clauses. 

2nd.  Classify  the  %'erbs  as  (a)  transi- 
tive or  intransitive,  Ih)  regular  or  irreg- 
ular, giving  your  reasons  for  such  class- 
ification. 
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3rd.  Give  two  modifiers  each  for 
HiiK~i-,  hiiiii)i  and  ma  xlri'lrhfij. 

4th.  State  to  what  part  of  speech 
each  of  the  following  words  belongs: 
irlio,  hobi,  all,  tlirir,fiir. 

5th.  Gire  all  the  the  case  forms, 
both  singular  and  plural,  of  my.  thfir. 
'ii'hn,  man,  pride. 

6th.  ( a  ]  Give  the  plurals  of  genm,  son- 
in-la7i',  goose-qnill,  pailful,  fish,  ikii,  motto, 
staff,  flag-.'!lajf,  axi.i.  (h)  Give  the  femi- 
nine of  Sultan,  hero,  adminiatrator,  Paul, 
t^ger. 

7fch.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a 
pai"ticiple  used  as  a  noun,  and  a  sen- 
tence containing  a  particle  used  as  an 
adjective. 

8th.  Write  a  sentence  containing  ( a  ] 
a  noun  used  as  an  adjective,  [h]  an  ad- 
jective used  as  a  noun,  ic)  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice,  ('/)  a  verb  in  the  impera- 
tive mode,  ((■)  a  noun  used  as  an  adverb. 

9th.  What  determines  the  person, 
number,  gender  and  case  of  a  relative 
pronoun  ? 

10th.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give 
your  reason  for  Tao  doing:  (a)  May  I 
lay  down  for  an  hour  V  ('/)  How  could 
you  set  still  and  see  the  ban'el  bursted 
by  those  careless  children  V  ('')  There 
comes  the  butcher,  baker  and  milkman. 
(d)  No  time,  no  money  and  no  labor 
was  spared.  ( r )  Five  dollars  was  offered 
for  the  book. 

English  Composition. 

Ist.  Choice  of  words  :  Explain  what 
is  meant  (1)  by  standard  usage  :  (2)  by 
good  taste.  Give  two  rules  under  each 
head,  and  illustrate  by  examples  from 
your  own  experience. 

2d.  Phraseology  :  Give  three  rules  for 
the  placing  of  modifiers,  and  illustrate 
by  examples. 

3d.  The  sentence  :  (1)  Explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  nnitii  of  the  sentfnrr.  12) 
Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
ftruclurr  or  organism  of  the  sentence. 
Illustrate,  as  far  as  you  can,  by  ex- 
amples under  each  head. 

4th.  The  paragraph  :  Define  tin-  para- 
graph., showing  how  it  is  related  to  the 
sentence.  How  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  paragraph  indicated  ?  Illustrate  in 
the  page  you  are  now  writing.  Give 
tiro  general  principlfx  to  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  the  paragraph  as  a  wliolf. 


Pmoia  Hill  NDrserlBs,^ 

POMONA,   N.    C. 

Near  Greensboro. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in  the 
south 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  foreigh  fruit  and  nut  trees.    Up 
with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  stand- 
ard sorts. 

Specialties  :    Apple  and  Peach  trees  for  mar- 
ket orchards,  Japanese   Pears.  Plums, 
Chestnuts,    &c.      Green    House 
plants,    and    cut  flowers 
and    funeral    de- 
signs by  a 

COMPETENT  GERHAN  FLORIST 

Telegraph  u»  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard.    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY.  Proprietor, 

POMONA,   N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 


Choice  Cot  piioWEf^s 

Rosea,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 
and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 
house  culture. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 
Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
Magnolias,  Evergieens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Write  us  about  anything  you  want. 
Lowest  prices  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. We  represent  factories  that  are 
not  controlled  by  any  ti'ust  or  combina- 
tion. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  upon  appli- 
cation. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 

Manager  Educational   Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  cit.v  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  ; 

It  is  th«  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  mosl  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 

Stock  cannot  rub  It  down. 

It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself, 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  bj'  sliilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  decidu'ms  plant.  The 
Evergreens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet.  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


6,000  Orders, 


WANTED  —  Agents  for  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  Lib- 
eral commissions.  Address,  Logan  D. 
Howell,  Business  Manager,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


SCHOOL  -  ^UppUE^. 

Blacltboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  Slating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 

Blackboard  Eraser, 

Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 

Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 

MANUFACTURING     STATIONERS, 

131  FayettevilleSt.,       Raleigh,  N,  C. 


And  the  Value  of  6,000 
Homes        ^ 

will  be  increased  ten  dollars  for  every 
dollar  spent  with  me  for  Nursery  stock. 
I  have  six  thousand  orders  booked  for 
Nursery  stock  to  be  shipped  in  October 
and  November,  and  six  thousand  homes 
will  be  made  more  pleasant  by  the  owner 
of  each  investing  a  few  dollars  with  me. 

Reader,  will  you  not  order  at  once  and 
secure  for  your  family  a  supply  of  fresh 
fruits  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the 
value  of  your  property.  My  collection  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health  from  our  State  Entomologist. 

Yours  for  a  prosperous  Southland  and 
pleasant  homes, 


JOHN  A.  YOUNG, 

Greensboro    iXiirserles, 

Greensboro,  N,  C, 
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New  Books  Received. 

One  of  the  most  charming  books  of 
the  year  is  "  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth 
and  Song,"  by  Florence  Holbrook; 
Americuii  Book  Co.  The  book  is  in- 
tended for  a  reading  book  for  third  and 
fourth  grade  pupils,  but  its  charuilng 
stories  and  delightful  poems  are  pleasing 
to  children  of  any  age.  It  is  handHomely 
illustrated  with  fifty  or  more  full-page 
and  twenty-five  half  page  pictures,  all 
])!iotographic  rejirlnts  fro'u  the  paintings 
and  statuary  of  the  best  artists.  They 
are  the  handsomest  illustrations  we  have 
yet  seen  in  a  school  book  for  children. 
Througli  these  alone,  a  child  might  gain 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  best  art 
and  acquire  a  taste  which  would  serve  it 
as  a  guide  through  life. 

The  price  of  the  book,  60  cents,  may 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  classes  in 
many  schools,  which  is  to  be  regretted; 
but  every  teacher  of  children  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  book  on  her  desk. 

*  7^  w  4r  *  -K-  ^ 

"The  Story  of  Japan,'"  by  R.  Van 
Bergen;  Anurii-ini  Book  i'o  .  SI. 00:  pre- 
sents an  interesting  account  of  the 
government  of  Japan  and  the  character 
of  the  ruling  classes.  The  modern 
changes  and  developments  are  given 
with  some  detail,  and  the  author  shows 
the  real  motive  underlying  the  lieroic 
efforts  and  rapid  strides  toward  modern 
civilization  to  be  the  desire  of  the  war- 
rior class  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  avenge  certain  insults  offered  by 
western  nations  earlier  in  the  century. 
The  war  with  China  was  undertaken 
chiefly  as  an  opportunity  to  test  their 
new  strength.  One  is  disappointed  that 
the  book  contains  no  account  of  the 
people  themselves  nor  of  the  gf~ography 
of  the  country.  These  should  have  been 
included  to  make  it  a  valuable  text- 
book for  schools. 


School  Furniture,   a   a   a   a 


.School  Supplies. 


POEMS  OF  KNIGHTLY  ADVENTURE. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Standard  Liter,  . 
ature    Series,    Uiiir,'i:<ih/    I'lihtishiuij   'o-'^ 
New   York,  is  No.  'Id,  a  double  number 
of  149  pages.     It  contains  in  full  four  of 
the    best    known    poems    of     knightly  ^ 
jadventure,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Sohrab 
land  Rustum,  Horatiusand  the  Vision  of 
|Sir  Launfal,  with  introduction  and  val- 
.lable  notes  by  Ed-vard  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  ; 
The  introduction   gives   a   short    bio- : 
aphical  sketch  of  each  of  the  authors  ] 
d  a  brief  introduction  to  each  of  the 
poems;  but  its  most  valuable  feature  is 
fresh    and  interesting  discussion   of 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Finniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

ALU    TEXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    YATES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,   N.   C. 


Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plie6. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 


REIL.LEY,  Gen'l  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Cape  fm  5  Yadkin  Valleg  I(ailwai} 


The  New  Short  Line ; 


JOHN   GILL,  Receiver. 

niting  Wilmington  on  tlie  AUantlc 
oce:ui  and  Mt  Airy  at,  tlie  base  of  the 
Blue  Ujdge  Mountains  by  a  solid 


Daily  Train  Service. 


Travcising   the   Trticking,    Lumber,    Tar,   Pitch,   Turpentine, 
Cotton,  Coal,  Iron-Ore,  Brown-Stone,  Hardwood 
Tobacco  and  Granite 


REGIOINS^ 


Of  South-Eastern,  Middle  and  North-Western  North  Carolina,  offers  to   all  classes 

of  passengers  quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  Trains,  and  by  permitting 

travel  on  its  Freight  Trains,  witli  Convenient  Schedules,   enables 

all  Commercial  Travelers  to  reach  all  impoitant  points. 

Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between   Eastern,    Southern  and   Western   Cities. 
Prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and  other  infor- 
mation.    Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 

- A.I^I>     ]VrjV]NUirA.CTUKnVG     EINTEKPKISES. 

A  liberal  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 


J.  W.  FRY, 

General  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


W.  E.  KYLE, 

Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

JAS.  KYLE,  Trav.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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figures  of  speech.  For  beginners  w9 
have  seen  nothing  better.  These  poems 
are  well  adapted  to  children  of  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  grades. 

THE    NATURAL    SYSTEM    OF    VERTICAL 
WRITING. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  system  of  ver- 
tical writing  published  is  that  given  in 
the  six  books  of  the  Natural  System  of 
Vertical  Writing,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  main  features  of  the  sys- 
tem are  its  simplicity,  its  legibility  and 
the  rapidity  aud  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  written.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  based  on  those  of  print  and  there  are 
no  unnecessary  flourishes  or  connecting 
lines.  The  proportions  of  the  letters  are 
good  and  the  rounded  forms  permit  an 
easy  rolling  wrist  motion  which  is  very 
soon  learned  by  the  pupil.  The  authors 
of  the  system  are  Messrs.  Newlauds  and 
Rowe,  and  it  was  through  the  copy  slips 
first  published  by  them  that  the  editors 
of  this  Journal  introduced  the  first  ver- 
tical writing  into  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  early  in  1894. 

We  have  been  using  the  system  ever 
since,  and  every  year  has  proven  more 
perfectly  the  value  of  vertical  writing 
and  the  merits  of  this  particular  system. 
The  authors  have  prepared  a  very  help- 
ful Teachers"  Manual  and  the  publishers 
are  adding  to  the  series  two  books  on 
social  and  business  forms  A  set  of  two 
wall  charts  have  also  been  prepared  for 
the  system^ 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION    FOR    DE= 
CEMBER,   1897. 

The  December  issue  of  SCHOOL  ED- 
UCATION is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
numbers  its  enterprising  publishers  have 
ever  offered.  The  material  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  Christmas  season  and 
it  will  be  most  useful  to  mothers  and 
teachers. 

We  note  from  the  contents:  "The 
Present  Status  of  Child  Study,"  by  S.  S. 
Parr;  "Development  of  Language  in 
Children."  by  Hiram  W.  Slack:  "A  Pic- 
ture Study— St.  Anthony  of  Padua,"  by 
Bonnie  E.  Snow;  "The  Status  of  Child 
Study  in  Minneapolis  Public  Schools," 
by  Alice  M.  Cooley;  "Child  Study  in 
Normal  Schools,"  by  Isabel  Lawrence,  | 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  D.  Roberts;  "A  Whit- 
tier  Exercise,"  by  Ella  Marie  Powers; 
"The  Suicidal  Mania,"  by  J.  E.  Bayer; 
the  beautiful  Bongerean  Madonna;  the 
Innocents  adorns  the  front  cover  page, 
and  many  exquisite  Christmas  illustra- 
tions and  pictures  of  Child  Life  embel- 
lish other  pages.  Christmas  poetry  and 
music,  especially  appropriate  for  -  the 
month  and  to  this  number  in  particular, 
add  charm  to  the  text.  The  design  of 
the  number  is  to  add  another  tie  to  bind 
the  mother  and  the  teacher  to  the  loving 
heart  of  childhood.  Every  home  circle 
should  have  this  number.  Price  15c. 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


;THE  COLUMBIAN   CYCLOPEDIA. 

36  VOLUMES       7,600  ILLUSTRATIONS      29,600  PAGES 


The  largest  American  Cyclopedia. 

Pronounces  all  Titles 

Volumes  of  Handy  Size 

Furnishes  the  Largest  and  Latest  Maps, 


I  Includes  an  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
1  Information  Right  Down  to  Date 

You  can  keep  up  to  the  times  by  adding  an 
I      Annual  each  year. 


I 


No  other  Cyclopedia  even  pretends  to  claim  these  features,  but  don't  you  think 

they  are  petty  important?     It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  that  is  fit  to  be  put  in  a  public 

cl?ool     b'ecaule  o?  its  simplicity  and   clearness  of  style,  combination  of  dictiona^ 

with  c  -clopedia,  and  because  it  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every  word     the  latter 

feature  alone  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  The  Columbian.      It  is 


THOROUGHLY  AMERICAN 

giving  more  space  to  the  treatment  of  all  American  interests  than  any  other  cyclo^ 
pedia  published  and  devotes  more  space  to  United  Stntes  affairs  than  all  W/^  r 
Cvclopedias  Combined.  We  do  not  depend  on  a  few  patched  pages  to  justify  our 
claim  that  The  Cblumbian  furnishes 

^be  Xatc0t  flntoniiation  on  all  Subjects, 

:  fully  and  intelligently.     Notice  a  few  illstrations  below  : 


I 


but  treats  cverythin; 

The  Venezuelan  Dispute.    Full  history  of  the 

trouble,  with  sevfial   inai.s,   liiofiiaphies, 

portraits  of  the  Vrm/.uilan  1.  ominisfcion, 

1  extracts  from  diplniiuit II- c'orre.siiouilence, 

etc. 

'  Scientific  Discoveries,  Argon  :  fourteen  page 
illustrated  article  on  its  discovery.  X- 
rays,  eighteen  page  illustrated  article, 
also  articles  on  Anti-toxine,  Acetylene 
Gas,  Electro  Artograph,  Tesla's  Oscilla- 
tor, Nansen's  Arctic  E.vplorations,  etc. 


American  Affairs.  Recent  events  of  import- 
ance fully  recorded,  such  as  full  synopsis 
of  new  constitutions  in  New  York,  South 
Carolina,Utah,  etc  ,  besides  over  300  pages 
devoted  to  the  transactions  of  Congress, 
the  political,  industrial,  financial,  relig- 
ious, and  other  affairs,  profusely  illus- 
trated. „       ,       . 

Foreign  Affairs.  Cuban  Revolt,  Armenian 
.Massacres,  South  African  troubles,  and 
the  history  of  every  country  brought, 
down  to  date. 


Approved  by  the  Best  Judges 


FRANCIS  A.  MARCH,  Jr.,  One  of  the  Editors 
(Department  of  Etymology)  Standard    Dic- 
tionary. 
Have  found  it  in  all  cases  quite  as  thorough, 
more  concise,  and  with  its  statistical  intorma^ 
tion  brought  up  to  a  later  date.  j 

Hon.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN,  Lin- 
coln, Nearaska.  1 
The  Columbian  is  very  complete  and  its  use 
effects  agreatsavingof  time,  while  the  Annual 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who  desires  to 
preserve  a  permanent  record  of  contempora- 
neous events  I  heartily  commend  both  ihe 
Cyclopedia  and  The  Annual 

I  C  ELLINGTON,  State  Librarian,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
We  have  had  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  in 
our  State  Library  for  about  one  year  Having 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  test  its 
value,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  one  ot 
the  best  and  most  convenient  works  of  refer- 
ence in  the  Library. 

W    L.  POTEAT,  A.  M.,  Curate  of  Library  and 
Prof,    of    Biology,    Wake     Forest    College, 
■Wake  Forest  N.   C. 
I  have  to-day  ordered  The  Columbian  Cyclo- 
pedia for  our  college  library      It  is  in  several 
respects  the   most  useful  work  of  the  kind  1 
have  examined. 

HORACE  HOOD,  Editor  Montgomery  Journal, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  prevailing  on  me  to 
subscribe  for  the  Columbian  Cyclopedia.  I  had 
the  Britannica  and  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  should  take  The  Columbian,  but 
since  receiving  The  i  olurabian  and  comparing 
the  two  sets,  I  must  admit  that  The  Columbian 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable,  and  contains  in- 


formation that  I  have  never  found  m  any  En- 
cyclopedia. .Mv  daughters  have  found  it  inval- 
uable and  almost  indispensable  in  their  literary 
work  and  are  loud  in  their  praise  ot  the  vol- 
ume as  reference  books.  The  Annuals  are  in- 
dispensable in  every  well  regulated  newspaper 
office. 
W.  N.  SHEATS,  State  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction. 

I  have  used  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  for 
over  a  year  and  regard  it  as  the  freshest  and 
most  practical  of  all  the  Encyclopedias  for  or- 
dinary use.  It  is  concise,  having  expunged 
much  of  the  worthless  matter  usually  found  in 
such  works,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  full  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  school  library  and  on  the  shell 
ot  every  professional  man,  or  persons  making 
any  pretentions  in  literature 
B.  W.  SPILMAN,  Pastor  Baptist  Church 
Kinston,    N.    C. 

I  have  used  for  some  time  The  Columbian 
Cyclopedia,  and  Johnson's  New  Universal  cy- 
clopedia- The  Columbian  is  the  best  reference 
Cyclopedia  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  me 
service  often  where  ohuson's  fails.  I  pur- 
chased The  Columbian  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr  .1.  A.  Firoadus,  late  President  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  of 
Louisville,  Ky  ,  and  of  Rev  W  L.  Piekard,  D 
D  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Baptist  church, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Dr  Piekard  pronounced  it  the 
best  reference  cyclopedia  within  his  knowl- 
edge 

JAMES  K.  POWERS,  A.  M.,    President    Ala- 
bama State  Normal  College. 

t  am  delighted  with  the  books.  They  more 
than  fultil  every  promise  made  in  their  behalf. 

These  are  but  sampUs  of  hundreds  of  endorse- 
ments from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


GARRETSON,  COX  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

,I^s^litZ^^^^^T,iS^\^\\Q  Columbia  Book  Co.  ^^^^^^'^ 
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mortb  Carolina  journal  of  Efcucation. 

Devoted  to  Educatjon  injiorth  Camjina^and  the  South. 
Price  50  cents  a  year.    In  Club^f  10  or  more  at  one  time,  371  cents. 


/  TEACHERS  of  all  grades  ; 

I  ntended  for  ^  ALrciTi?'FN'^"T'''"^'''' ""' '''''''  ^'^''«°' «"'--  = 

IIILCIIUCU    lUr     ALL  CITIZENS  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their 

Children  or  the  improvement  of  the  educational  condition 
ot  our  people, 


( 


No  Effort  will  be  spared  to  make^t  Helpfurtojni^and  worthy  of  their  Support. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  I. 

To  each  new  subscriber  to  the  North  Caroiina 
Journal  of  Education,  sending  50  cents  direct  to  us  before 
Dec.  25,  1897,  we  will  mail/nv  a  copy  of 

THE    HELPER. 

Write  AT  ONCE  and  take  advantage  of  this  magnificent  offer 
/(  wtU  not  be  repeated. 

lolio  hUed  with  valuable  helps  for  teachers:  It  contains  suggestions  outlines  and 
Ht:e°t''  ThanksSivit-  G-K-P^y -f  Bird  Study  ;  progfLs  and'exe'ciLs  for 
nf  w  ^,9^7'^8'ving  Christmas,  Decoration  Day,  Arbor  Day  and  Patriotic 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday:  25  patriotic  poems;  ^^  poems  on  bifds  and  iti^c  ■ 
.4  Doems  of  flowers  and  plants,  34  poems  of  nature;  ,2  poems  and  exerc  se^  fo; 
diflerenl  seasons;  50  or  more  choice  miscellaneous  poems  and  ,0  pieces  of  mnsk 
stutable  for  school  use^  The  whole  is  well  printed  on  good  papj?and  handsome Iv 
pl^l'she^A  pr'iU!  .Tcer ^='  ^"°"^  ■'"'"'"''""^  °^'''  kin^d.Pandl'ctta^tt 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  II. 

Whe  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the 
niagazmes  named  below  to  supply  them  and  the  North  Car 
"i.iNA  Journal  OF  Education  for  the  price  of  one  ma^a- 
-;ine.  If  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  any  of  these  magazines  for 
the  coming  year,  send  the  regular  subscription  price  to  us 
and  receive  the  North  Carolina  Joural  of  Education 
fiee. 

Journal  of  School  Geography, $i  oo 

Educational  Review 

North  Ca.olina  University  Magazine 

Wake  Forest  .Student '.  . . 

The  Forum 


Equality  is  a  sequel  to  Looking  Backward.     Nearly  half  a 
million  copies  of  Looking  Backward  have  been  sold      Equal- 
ity is  a  better  book,  as  it  is  the  result  of  more  years  of  study 
U  IS  a  book  for  thinking  people.     Send  your  orders  to   the 
JOURNAL  of  Education,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  IV. 

^^'^np"lnnr-Y^,^1:P''"''  ^^"^^^  CAROLINA  JOURNAL 
Uh  bl>UCATION  one  year  for  $1.00. 

The  Teachek's  World  is  a  live,  bright,  original,  up-to- 
date  teachers' journal,  filled  to  the  brim  with  practical,  usable 
school-rtjom  material.  Ten  large  Natural  History  Supplement 
Charts  free  each  year-Ten  large  Double-Page  Langua-e 
Pictures -''Cut-Up"  Drawing  Cards- Arithmetic  Cards°- 
Story  Cards- Supplementary  Reading-Pieces  to  Speak— 
Correspondence-Methods,  Aids  and  devices-Foundation 
Principles- Special  Day  Exercises,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

48  large  quarto  pages  and  Supplement.  Monthly— Ilus- 
trated— $1,00  a  year. 


3  00 
I  00 

1  50 

2  !;o 


SPECIAL  OFFER  No. 

State  Normal  Magazine  and  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educatiion 


75c. 


Harper's  Monthly  Magazine "  '  4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00 

Scribner's 


Atlantic  Monthly   

North  American  Review 
Harper's  Bazar 


3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

Youth's  Companion 1  7c 

St.  Nicholas '';'.'".'."    3  00 

Harper's  Round  Table \\"    2  00 

I'hc  regular  price  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  is  $1.00  a 
ear.  It  is  equal  to  any  of  the  higher  priced  magazines.  We 
>tfer  the  COSMOPOLITAN  and  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
'I-  Education  for  $1. 10  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.    III. 

^dward  Bellamy's  Great  Book,  EQUALITY 

H  '^9.'iL"  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 
Vnd   COSMOPOLITAN  HAGAZINE  for  one  year  for  $2 

Regular  price  of  Equlity  $1.25. 


V. 

one 
year 

The  State  Normal  Magazine  is  a  high  class  college 
magazine    published  quarterly  by  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,   Greensboro,  N.  C 
50  cents  a  year. 

Those  subscribing  now  may  have  their  subscriptions  be^^in 
with  the  June  number,  which  was  the  commencement  number 

1  he  character  of  the  magazine  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents: 

Contents  of  the  State  Normal  Magazine  for  June,  1897. 

The  Duty  of  the  Class  of '9710  the  State.     Bertha  E,  Donnelly 
The  Jingle  ot  the  Ouinea.     Harriet  Morehead  Berry 

R^sTT'"-"  wl"*^  ?•""  Lycidas,"  "Adonais"  and  "In  Mememoriam." 
06521-^  Lewis  Whitaker. 
Love '.s  Blessing.     Robert  Dick  Douglas 

LdresTf^n^^rCu^"""'""™"'  ^^^''''-  ""■  '''^""  "■  P^S- 

Fi^g^r'MeZril^rcTse';''  '"'"''  °''-  ^'^'^^^  '^  ^°'-  ''"''"  ^^  ^-^ 

Editorials. 

Alumni  Notes. 

Among  Ourselves. 

About  Former  Students. 


I. 
II, 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

PII. 


II. 

Ill 

IV. 
V. 

ti. 


Contents  for  December,  1897. 

A  Journey  with  a  Cla.ss  from  Dr.  Rein's  Practice  School. 

P.  P.  Claxton. 
A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.  Anna  M    Gove 

Kaiherine  Clemm's  Thanksgiving.     Minnie  Curtis  Bynum. 
H  ^■■'^c^'^'"'  Interpretative   Study  of  Sir  Launfal.      Mattie  Lou  Bolton. 
How  We  Went  to  Winston. 
Editorials,    Alumni   Notes,   About    Former 

Exchanges, 


Students,    Literary  Notes, 


CASHnuSTA^COnPAm^ALL  ORDERS.    One  and  two  cent  Stamps  taken  for  amounts  less  than  One  Dollar. 


W  A  N  T  E  D-S;i^^JS''i?i?n^f'S?'>^ij:;j; -i^ijiXj^^-^^^^ 


Address 


-       AQEIMT  for  the 
T  nn  A  At  r.    nrT.TTT^rv- V, — ■;•    ^'"'  tTins  and  instructions, 
LOOAN  D    HOWELL,  Business  Manager,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Quality,  not  Quantity. 


Value,  not  Cheapness. 


STRONT^CH'S. 


R  Dpy  Goods  Stofe  for  Liadies   Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

r>KY     GOOO*^,     ]VOTIO>"S,     CLOAIi!^     A>'r)     SHOES. 

215  Fayetteville  St.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 

FAUU.  1897.  WIINTBR. 

We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  nAQGlE  REESE, 

209  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

"  WRTTE  c.  F.  THOMASr^Riiiii^S^irc,, 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 


M OS ES' PHONIC  READ E R  £.?,«!:? S„S 

by  leading  educators 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.      Rational  method.      Makes  learning  to  read  easy. 
Used  in  the  most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &c.,  receive  special  attention. 
Send  Opdeps  by  mail. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


School  Books. 


The  Teachers  and  Students  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  their 
books  and  stationery  of 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

BROCKMANN 

SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 

Laura  L.  Brockmann,      -     =      Pianist. 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann,     -     =     Violinist. 


A.  G.  BAUER, 


ARCHITECT, 


RRLiEIGH,   H.   C. 


H.  H.Cartiand, 


HERCHANT  TAILOR, 


And  Dealer  in_ 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
^^     and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C 


A  name  that  for  over  thirty  years  has  been  associated  with 


HOINEST   AlERd-IAINDISE. 


Their  stocks  fill  three  large  stores. 


\\  One  filled  with  Shoes — for  men,  women  and  children.     // 
^<  One  with  clothing  and  furnishings  for  gentlemen,  k; 

/j  And  one  devoted  to  everything  for  ladies'  wear.  V\ 

Handling  large  quantities,  they  buy  fi-om  first  hands  at  lowest  figures.  Their  oue-price  system  secures  for 
all  a  moderate  price  on  everything.  You  can  write  to  us  and  receive  exactly  the  same  attention  as  if  you  were 
at  the  counter.     Money  refunded  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory.     We  make  Dress  Linings  our  special  attention. 

Mail  orders  filled  the  day  of  receipt. 


H[.  W^EII^  8c  E3i^OS., 


COLDSBORO,  N.  C. 


r 
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To  Teachers : 


If  you  desire  to  advance  in  your 
profession  ;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 


H  Great  Offer! 


The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 


Send  for  particulars.      Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


FIREFLY 
BICYCLES 

1897  MODELS-$IOO. 


GIVEN    FREE   TO... 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS 


The  Voice  has  made  an  offer  to  its  readers  that  has  taken 
everybody  by  surprise  because  of  its  uia^iiitude  Hiid 
unparalleled  liberality.  No  periodical,  uot  even  The 
VoicK  itself,  ever  before  made  sucli  au  offer.  What  is  it  ? 
Just  thi.s:  The  Voice  actually  offt-rs:  1.  To  pive the  ele- 
f;ant  18!)7  Firelly  Bicycle,  regular  catalog;  price 
S»100,  FKKK  to  any  person  who  sends  only  50  new 
Bubsc  ri  ptions  f  or  The  Voice  at  the  regular  price  of  $  1 .50 
peryear.  2.  To  give  to  every  new  subscriber  any  one  of 
three  valuable  books  free  of  all  cost.  3.  To  give  in  addition 
to  the  bicycles  365  cash  prizes  to  the  club-getters  wlio  send  in  the  largest  lists  of  new  sub- 
scriptions under  this  offer.  The  importance  of  this  offer  i'^  apparent  wlien  one  remembers  that 
last  yeai-  The  Voice  gave  the  1890  Firetly  bicycle  for  150  new  subscriiitions  and  without  any 
cash  prizes.  Many  were  glad  then  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  wheel  without  cost,  and  all 
who  earned  it  were  delighted  with  it.  The  1897  Firefly  is  in  every  way  a  better  wheel, 
but  it  is  given  for  only  50  new  subscriptions,  instead  of  LOO,  and  those  who  earn  it  will  also 
have  a  chance  to  Avin  a  cash  prize  in  addition.  The  Firefly  is  a  perfect  high-grade 
wheel.    An  illustrated  catalog  with  full  specifications  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A.  A  A  A  A. 
▼  ▼▼▼▼ 

I  "Al 


All  Down  But  One" 


$10,000 


GIVEN  TO  355  CASH- 
PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  AD- 
DITION TOTH^BIGYCLES 


1st  GRAND   PRIZE 

2(1 

3d 

Two  Prizes  of 

Ten        "  "       . 

Forty    "  "  .  . 

One  Hundred  Prizes  of 

Two  Hundred      •'  •*    - 

*  These  aniouDfs  are  based  on  an    Tn+ol    Q  f^  t^    PriTOC    CIA    finft^ 
BKgregale  of  100,000  subsrriptions     lUla'    OJO    T  I  I^CS    ^lUgUWW 


>                •                ■ 

S1500  each  "v 
lOO      "        1 

86      ••        ^          - 
10      " 

$3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

5,000 

5      ••         ) 

BLACKWELL'S 
DURHAM^^ 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 
DON'T  MISS  IT. 


Stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


Every  man,  woman,  boy, 
and  g:ir]  who  sees  this  an- 
nouncement should  at 
once  plan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  offer. 
Other  offers  of  bicy  eleshave  been  made  elsewhere, 
but  none  that  requires  so  little  work  or  offers  so 
large  returns.  Just  think  of  it !  A  handsome  up- 
to-date  IS'J?  bicycle  will  be  giveo  FREK  to  every- 
body wlio  sends  only  50  new  subscript  iuns  for  The 
Voice — not  150  as  last  year,  but  only  one  third  as  many!  Furthermore  there  is  the  chance 
of  winning  a  cash  prize.  We  have  planned  this  great  offer  of  Firefly  bicycles  and  cash  prizes 
with  the  ileflnite  purpose  and  the  thorough  expectation  of  securin  ,  by  means  of  it,  100,000 
1  .V  subscriptions  for  '1'he  Voice.  If  our  readers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and 
appreciate  a  great  opportunity  wlien  it  is  presented,  our  purpose  and  expi_ctat!on  will  be  fully 
r*alized.  If  more  Uian  100,0*10  new  subscriptions  are  i^ecured  the  prizes  will  be  increased  pro- 
portionatelv.  If  less,  they  will  be  reduced  proportionately.  Remember  the  cash  prizes  are 
extra,  in  addition  to  the  bicycles.  The  same  50  new  *'  A'oico  "  subscriptions  will  count 
both  on  tlie  bieycle  and  in  th«  c:4sh  prize  contest. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  con- 
test is  the  fact  that  every  person 
who  goes  into  it  may  do  so  with  the 
certainty  of  wiiming  a  reward  for 
his  or  her  labor.  ASUX)  Firefly  bi- 
cycle is  to  be  given,  not  to 
oue  person  only,  but  to 
every  person  who  sends 
us  50  new  Voice  subscrip- 
tions, and  two  Firefly 
bicycles  will  be  given  to 
the  same  person  if  100  new  subscriptions  are  secured,  three  bicycles  if  150  new  subscriptions 
are  secured,  aiuJ  j*o  on,  a  bicycle  for  every  50  ne^v  sabsoriptions,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  subscriptions  are  counted  toward  a  cash  prize  1  How  can  you  It-t  such  a  glorious  , 
chance  slip  ?    Send  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  VOICE,  Bicycle  Department,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York 


(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


ALL  MAY  COMPETE 
VERYBODY  CAN  WIN. 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


I^ 
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Study  Geography 

and  QEOLOQY 

From  Photographs. 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  Photograplis  es- 
pecially useful  for  these  studies,  embracing  all 
of  Western  North  Carolina 

A  descriptive  catalogue  on  application.  Pho- 
tographs for  the  above  studies  at  special  prices. 

Address 

T.  H.  LINDSAY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

B.  L.  RUBEN, 

Artistic  Tailor, 

First-Class  Tailoring  at 
Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

Southeast  Corner 
Benbow  House 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 
AT  HALF  PRICE. 

All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  and 
exchanged.  School  and  law  books  a 
specialty.  New  books  at  publishers' 
prices.    Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTHERN    BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

127-129  Fayetteville  St., 
Phones  23  B  and  325  C.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  next  time  you  want  Printing  done  try 

NHSH    BROS.. 

QOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

WepayspeCjiil  attention  to  School  Catalogues, 
Programmes,  Circulars,  Reports,  etc. 

\\  e  nave  patrOLS  among  the  schools  and  busi- 
ness men  in  all  pans  of  the  State. 

For  quality  and  price,  our  work  cannot  be 
equalled. 


JijO    fe>Ul?©     o^rfine  of 

Roller    Top  Desks, 

Ladies'  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Book  Cases, 

Ladies'  Dressers, 

Odd  Rockers, 

China  Cases, 

Combination  Desks, 

Parlor  Pieces, 

\il  Fancy  Tables, 

which  are  substantially  made,  beautiful  and  elegant  in  design 
and,  best  of  all,  extremely  low  in  price. 

IN,  J.  MeDUPFIB, 

THE  LEADING  FURiMITURE  DEALER  IN  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


NASH  BROS., 


Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS, 
Double  Entry  Book-=  Keeping. 

Clear,  concise,  correct.    Used  in  neatly  every 

State.    6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 
Scventli  ^Edition  iVoAV  Ready 

A  TEN  WEEK'S  COURSE 

will  impart  more  and  clearer  information  on 
this  very  important  subject  than  is  usually  giv- 
en in  double  the  time.  This  mates  it  practicable 
for  every  student  to  take  the  course. 
Price  of  Book  $1 .    A  Set  of  Blanks  40  cents. 
Delivered  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Address 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Jos.  J.  stone, 

PLAIN   AND  ARTISTIC 

JOB  PRINTER. 

School  Printing  a  Specialty. 

A  trial  order  solicited. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building,     GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
Engraved  Visiting  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 


THE  NATDRAL  SYSTEM  OF  fEBTICAl  WRITIliG. 

Genuinely  Vertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  aiid  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

THOaiPSON'S     DKA.WI1VO. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind. 
Teachei's'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system.  Just 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.      Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  sniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

Where  to  Buy  Books. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

The  oldest  book  house  in  the  State,  can'y  the  largest  stock  of 

BOOK3    AIND    STATIOINERV 

in  the  State,  will  fill  your  orders  promptly,  carefully  and  at  publishers' 
prices.     Agents  for  Eastman's  Kodaks  and  supplies. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  S  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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I  have  a  self-imposed  task  which  I  must  ac- 
complish. I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the 
South  to  battle;  I  have  seen  many  of  them  fall 
under  my  standard.  I  shall  devote  my  life  now 
to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life. 

If  the  subject  of  education  could  be  of  more 
importance  at  one  period  of  our  history  than 
at  another,  that  period  is  the  present,  (1867); 
and  that  it  may  be  advanced  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency  it  is  important  that  general 
co-operation  should  be  enlisted  in   its  support. 

*  *         »         « 

The  system  of  punishments  ought  to  be  as 
simple  and  mild  as  the}'  can  be  made  effective, 
and   when   coercion   has  to   be  resorted   to,  it 

should  be  left  to  the  parent. 

*  *         *         * 

The  selection  of  proper  persons  for  the  office 
of  teacher  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and,  as  its  duties  require  long  and  comprehen- 
sive preparation,  it  should  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  honorable  and  important  professions, 
and  be  committed  to  those  whose  beneficial 
influence  and  instruction  shall  embrace  morals 
and  religion  as  well  as  the  intellect.  The 
teacher  should  be  the  example  to  the  pupil. 
He  should  aim  at  the  highest  attainable  pro- 
ficiency, and  not  at  a  pleasing  mediocrity. 
Unless  he  can  teach  those  committed  to  his 
care  to  think  and  work,  and  can  impart  to  them 
vigor    with     learning,    there    can    be    no    real 

advance.     He    must  study  the   character  and 

disposition  of  his  pupils  and  adapt  his  course  religion;  for  it  is  true,  as  taught  by  history,  that 
of  discipline  to  their  peculiarities.  Above  all,  greatness  depends  upon  virtue.  It  is  equally  true 
he  must  be  uniform,  consistent,  firm  and  kind  that  religion  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  virtue, 
in   his  conduct,  teach   more   by   acts    than   words.  Should  the  daily  business  of  the  school   be  con- 

and  shew  the  children  under  his  charge  that  ducted  on  such  principles,  and  the  pupils  be  trained 
he  has  their  interest  at  heart.  He  should  look  in  the  habits  of  obedience,  reverence  and  truthful- 
upon  them  not  only  as  the  parents  of  a  new  gene-  ness,  and  be  convinced  that  these  are  noble  and 
ration,  but  also  as  heirs  of  immortality;  and  while  lovely  in  themselves,  and  their  practice  manly  and 
preparing  them  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  instil  into  honoroble,  the  main  object  of  education  will  have 
their    impressible    minds    principles    of  piety   and     been  attained. 

The  Co=operation  of  the  Public  and  of  Parents  with  Teachers. — R.  E.  Lee.     Page  13. 


Robert  Edward  Lee. 

Born  January  19,  1807;  died  October  12,  1870. 
Superintendent  LTnited  States  Military  Academy,  1853-"55. 
President  Washington  College,  186o-'70. 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  LIBHARIES. 


Eveiy  iDublic  school  iB  North  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  text- 
Taooks.  More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  lo\e  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

^    -X- 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  childreu  kuotv  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  i^revented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  detjils  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  cont.ain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  \\  hich  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third:  The  cost  ol  providing  such  a  librarj-  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  ''padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proven  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  complete  story  in  the  exact  language  of  the  authoi-,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (3)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carr}'  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  so  far  are  as  follows: 

In  United  States  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.);  The  Pilot;  The  Deerslayer;  The  Water 
Witch,  bj'  Cooper,  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy,  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  oOc. ) 

In  English  History :  Rob  Kov,  bv  Scott,  (paper  12+c.,  cloth  20c.);  Kenilworth  and  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  30c.),  and  Harold,  by  Buiwer!!  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  History:     Ninetv-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20o.,  cloth  30c.). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  13Jc.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  2'Y-.,  cloth  3Uc. ). 

For  Higher  English;  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron; 
The  Sketch  Book,  Irving:  (each,  paper  12^c.,  cloth  20c.);  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  2nc.,  cloth  30c.);  Evangeline,  by 
Longfellow;  "Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by  Irving;  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  2rtc.)  and  "Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"  (paper  80c., 
cloth  30c.).  (This  includes  four  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  Mac.\ulay"s  "Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

For  Elementary  Classes :  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Swift;  A 
Wonder  Book,  Twice  Told  Tales,  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  by  Hawthorne,  Little  Nell,  by  Dickens,  Robinson  Crusoe 
(eight  illustrations)  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c. )     The  series  now  includes  27  numbers;  several  others  in  preparation. 

* 

^    -x- 
The  volunaes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  t«'enty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  82.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  jn-epaid  express,  for  S'4.00. 

th:e:  Goi^DEiNi^F^OD   ]book:s 

Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to 
supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.  Illustrated.  These  are 
the  titles : 

I.     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  13  cents. 

II.     Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  lo  cents. 

III.  Fairy  Life  128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales .160  pages,  25  cents. 

On  these  and  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  special  discounts  to  schools  and  dealers,  on  orders  in  quantity. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  JSe-w  York. 
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Like  all  other  good  people  at  this  season,  tlie 
Journal  of  Education  has  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  making  New  Year's  resolutions,  some  of 
which  are  written  down  here  that  our  readers  may 
help  us  remeinber. 

First. — Every  succeeding  number  of  this  JOUR- 
NAL shall  be  better  than  the  last  until  it  equals  the 
best  in  the  country,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
educational  conditions  of  this  section  and  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  our  teachers.  With  the  ne.xt  number, 
which  will  begin  tne  secona  half  of  the  first  volume, 
the  space  of  the  JOURNAL  will  be  divided  off  more 
definitely  for  the  several  departments  of  contributed 
articles,  editorial  notes,  educational  news,  notices 
of  articles  in  other  journals  and  magazines,  book 
reviews,  etc.;  and  each  of  these  departments  will 
have  its  full  share  of  matter  in  each  number.  All 
departments  of  elementary  school  work  will  receive 
more  attention  during  the  months  the  schools  are 
in  session.    ' 

Second. — The  importance  of  the  right  education 
of  all  the  people,  of  whatever  race  or  condition, 
and  the  need  for  better  school  facilities  shall  be 
constantly  held  before  the  people  until  their  atten- 
tion is  gained  and  they  are  led  to  re-double  their 
energies  in  this  direction,  forgetting  all  foolish 
feuds,  and  divisions  of  one  set  of  schools  against 
another. 

Third. — Before  the  taking  of  the  next  national 
census,  a  large  part  of  the  adult  illiterates  in  North 


Carolina  and  the  South  shall  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  at  least.  This  mass  of  adult  illiterates  is  very 
large,  amounting  to  more  than  400,000  in  North 
Carolina,  175,000  of  whom  are  white.  Many  of 
these  are  indifferent  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  no  argument  can  convince  them  of 
the  good  of  that  of  which  they  themselves  know 
nothing.  This  weight  of  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence must  be  removed  before  much  progress  can 
be  made.  To  wait  for  them  to  die  is  too  slow  a 
process.  They  must  be  taught.  The  problem  is 
gigantic  in  its  proportions,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
The  Journal  of  Education  will  attempt  it,  and, 
with  the  help  of  all  those  who  should  be  interested, 
much  may  be  accomplished — enough  to  astonish  the 
most  sanguine.  An  outline  of  a  plan  tor  this  work 
will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

Fourth. — Before  the  close  of  the  year  1898  the 
Journal  of  Education  shall  be  read  by  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  citizens  in  every  community  in 
the  South.  To  this  end  we  ask  the  continued  co- 
operation of  our  friends  and  of  the  friends  of  better 
educational  opportunities  for  our  children. 

Fifth. — While  recognizing  our  present  poverty 
and  backward  condition,  we  believe  in  the  South 
and  its  people,  with  no  sectional  prejudice  or  false 
pride,  but  with  a  faith  born  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  of  the  native  abilit}'  of  our  people 
and  of  our  unbounded  natural  resources.  Only  the 
full  development  of  this  ability  and  these  resources 
isneeded,and  then  will  the  South  assume  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  sections  of  the  Union,  and  its 
people  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  our 
home;  we  love  It,  and  shall  live  and  labor  for  its 
higher  interests — 

"The  South  whose  gaze  is  cast 
No  more  upon  the  past. 
But  whose  bright  eyes  the  skies  of  promise  sweep. 
Whose  feet  in  paths  of  progress  swiftly  leap; 
And  whose  fresh  thoughts,  like  cheerful  rivers  run 
Through  odorous  ways  to  meet  the  morning  sun." 


How  great  is  the  importance,  then,  of  every  parent's 
exercising  the  necessary  control  over  his  child  until 
sixteen!  By  proper  management  this  would  not  be 
difficult  and  might  be  the  means  of  saving  him  from 
crime,  misery,  and  remorse. — Robert  E.  Lee. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Wake  County  (white) 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Raleigh, 
January  8,  at  ii  o'clock.  The  topics  for  discus- 
sion are:  The  advisability  of  awarding  prizes  in 
the  schools;  incentives  to  study;  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  Miss  L.  N.  Whitaker,  J.  M.  Turner,  D. 
M.  House,  Miss  Anna  Yates,  and  J.  P.  Cannady 
will  lead  the  discussions.  There  will  also  be  an 
election  of  officers. 

This  association  is  intended  for  all  classes  of 
white  teachers,  public  and  private  alike,  and  every 
teacher  in  the  county  should  be  present  at  its  meet- 
ings, in  this  way  lending  their  aid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  condition  of  the  country. 
Wake  should  have  the  best  association  in  North 
Carolina. 


The  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in 
Chattanooga  February  22-24.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  on  all  railroads  February  20,  21,  and  22,  with 
final  limit  of  February  28,  at  ojie  first-class  fare. 
These  meetings  are  always  interesting  and  valu- 
able, and  this  one  is  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  at  a 
place  easily  accessible  from  all  points.  There 
should  be  a  large  attendance  of  Southern  superin- 
tendents and  teachers.  As  a  rule,  too  few  of  us 
have  attended  these  meetings  even  when  they  have 
been  held  in  the  South.  At  Richmond  a  few  years 
ago  only  two  teacheis  were  present  from  North 
Carolina.  More  than  this  came  from  states  of  the 
far  North-west.  Let  us  do  better  this  time.  It 
will  do  us  good  to  meet  here  the  leading  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en; 
In  brief,  sir!  study  what  you  most  affect. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Secretary  Charles  J.  Parker,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  and  Superintendent  C. 
H.  Mebane  have  been  considering  the  advisability 
of  having  an  interstate  meeting  of  teachers  at  Ashe- 
ville  next  summer.  There  has  been  some  corre- 
spondence with  other  Southern  states,  and  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have  favored 
the  plan;  but  nothing  definite  has  been  done. 
This  might  result  in  much  good,  but  it  should  not 
interfere  with  our  own  state  association.  The 
Journal  suggests  that  a  programme  for  our  asso- 
ciation be  arranged  to  occupy  three  da}-s,  and  that 


this  be  followed  by  the  programme  of  the  interstate 
meeting  arranged  for  two  days.  This  will  permit  all 
who  desire  it  to  attend  both  meetings,  and  will  pre- 
serve our  own  association  intact.  The  past  has 
proven  that  three  days  are  sufficient  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  Much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  time  than  can  ever  be  accomplished* 
with  a  programme  extended  over  two  weeks. 

For  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  be  valuable,  all 
who  attend  it  should  be  present  at  one  time.  This 
can  never  be  secured  with  a  programme  of  more 
than  three  days  in  length.  Most  people  are  too 
busy,  or  for  other  reasons  they  are  unable  to  spend 
the  whole  of  two  weeks  in  this  way.  Let  us  con- 
dense our  programme  to  three  days  at  most,  have 
speakers  and  audience  all  present  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  secure  a  fuller  interest  in  the  discussions, 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  wider  influence.  If  the 
interstate  meeting  can  be  secured,  let  that  follow 
immediately  on  the  close  of  our  own,  and  all  who 
can  will  remain  for  it.  If  any  wish  to  remain 
longer  for  recreation,  this  can  easily  be  arranged 
for. 


In  a  recent  circular  to  the  teachers  of  Buncombe 
county,  Supervisor  Ellis  advises  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  public  exercises  at  the  close  of  every 
school.  Theprogramme  should  include  every  child 
in  school,  and  all  parents  should  be  invited  and 
urged  to  attend.  We  would  like  to  add  that  no 
teacher  should  miss  this  opportunity  to  have  the 
question  of  education,  better  schools  and  longer 
terms  presented  to  the  people.  This  much  is  due 
the  children,  the  parents,  the  state  and  the  cause. 


President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, is  lecturing  on  Robert  E.  Lee,  whom  he 
calls  the  greatest  military  genius  of  our  country, 
as  great  as  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Von  Moltke, 
or  Gustavus  Adolphus — always  a  soldier,  never 
impure  in  thought  or  act,  never  profane  or  obscene. 
And  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  was  not  lost — 
the  cause  of  government  under  the  constitution. 
President  Andrews  will  deliver  this  lecture  at  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  March  15. 

The  school  authorities  of  Hancock  County,  Ga. - 
are  arranging  a  graded   course  of  study  for    the 
public  schools  of  the  county.     A  few  counties   in 
that  state  have  already  planned  such  a  course. 
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The  Holiday  Gatherings. 


Three  important  meetings  of  North  Carolina 
educators  were  held  in  the  holidays:  The  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  City 
School  Superintendents,  at  Greensboro,  Dec.  28 
and  29;  the  first  annual  meeting  of  County  Super- 
visors, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Raleigh, 
Dec.  30;  and  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Academies  of  North  Carolina,  Dec.  28 
and  29.  The  meetings  were  all  well  attended,  the 
papers  presented  were  good,  and  the  discussions 
interesting.  We  go  to  press  too  early  to  give  any 
summary  of  these  discussions  or  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  associations.  These  will  appear  in  the 
February  number.  Abstracts  of  papers  read  will  be 
given,  and  many  of  the  papers  will  be  published  in 
full.  These  will  give  special  value  to  this  number. 

The  Journal  is  glad  to  welcome  the  two  new 
Associations  and  wishes  them  all  success.  It 
augurs  a  brighter  day  for  public  education  in  North 
Carolina  that  so  larger  a  number  of  County  Super- 
visors can  be  brought  together  to  discuss  methods 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  The 
organization  of  the  association  is  due  to  the  tireless 
energy  of  Superintendent  Mebane. 

Ne.xt  to  a  better  system  of  public  schools,  we 
need  more  good  academies,  and  private  schools  of 
a  high  grade.     Nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
these.     As  our  public  schools  increase  and  improve, 
these  will  increase  and   improve.     In   those  states 
where  the    public  schools  are  best  the  academies 
are  most  important.     They  saved  North  Carolina 
and    other    Southern    states    from    ignorance    and 
aided  in  building  up  an  e.Kcellent,   though  limited, 
culture    when    public    schools    were  an    unknown 
factor  in  the  educational  life.     While  the  JOURNAL 
believes   in   public   schools   first,   last,    and  all   the 
'  time,  from  the   Kindergarten  through  the  univer- 
sity, it  will  always  rejoice   in   the  growth  of  these 
■  private  institutions,  and  will  gladly  lend  its  aid  in 
helping  to  build  them  up  in  every  way.     As  in  the 
public  schools  so  here,   there    are   many  teachers 
;  whose   interest    stops    with    the    small    amount  of 
;  money  to  be  gotten  for  their  babor.     They  "  teach 
out  the    public   money"  or   "run   a   school."     But 
this    is    not  the  spirit  of  most.     As    a    rule    these 
academy  men  are  an  earnest  band,  working  nobly 
for  the  good  of  their  fellows  and  for  the  betterment 
of  the  intellectual   and    moral    life   of  the   people, 
i  Much  good  cannot  fail  to  come  from  their  associa- 
tion. 


For    thirteen    years    the  superintendents  of  the 
city  schools  have  held  their  meetings — the  most 
interesting  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  valuable 
held  in  the  state.     The  discussions  are  always  of 
an  intensely  practical  nature,  and  their  intelligence 
and  breadth  would  do  credit  to  any  body  of  teach- 
ers in  America.     When   this   association   was   first 
organized  there  were  vere  verj'  few  systems  of  city 
schools  in  the  state,  and  none  of  them  were  in  their 
own  buildings   or   buildings   erected  especially  for 
their  use.     In  them  all  there  were  only  two  or  three 
thousand  children,  taught  at  a  cost  of  little   more 
than   thirty   thousand    dollars   annually.      Year  by 
year  the  number  of  towns  having  these  schools  has 
increased  and  the  individual  systems  have  grown, 
until  all  the    larger  towns   of  the  state   can   boast 
schools   for   all   their  children,    taught   by   skilled 
teachers,    and    the    equal    of  those   of   any    state. 
Many   of  the   towns  have   built    comfortable    and 
handsome  houses  for  the  schools  of  both  races,  and 
have  equipped  them  well.     These  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  local   taxation,   voted,  at  first,  by   small 
majorities,  but  now  paid  willingly  by   all;   for  the 
people  have  seen  the  benefits  and  felt  the  new  life 
which  come  from  such  institutions.     This  Associa- 
tion of  City  School  Superintendents  has  had  much 
to   do   with   this   progress.     From   their  union  has 
come  strength,   and   from   their  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  people's  children 
have  come  a  purity  of  school  ad  ministration  unknown 
in  most  cities,  and  a  rapid  growth  in  efficiency  of 
school  work  rarely  seen.     These  men  have  been 
constant  and  true.     Their  sowing  is  beginning  to 
bring  forth  fruit.     But  their  work  has  only  begun. 
High  schools  with  well   equipped  laboratories  and 
schools  of  manual  training  must  be  established  in 
all  the  cities  and  towns.     The  standard  of  efficiency 
among  teachers  must  be  made  still  higher.     There 
must  be  more  individual  work.     The  schools  must 
be  kept  out  of  ruts  and  free  from  mere  fads.     The 
course  of  study  must  be  made  richer.     The  school- 
room must  be  made  more  home-like.     The  people 
must  be  made  to  take  a  greater  and   more   intelli- 
gent interest   in    the   education   of  their   children. 
And,  greatest  of  all,  that  which  has   been   gained 
for  some  cities  and  towns  must  be  extended  to  all 
others,  and  to  the  country  districts. 


The  Catawba  County  Teachers' Association  was 
organized  at  Conover  January  ist.  An  excellent 
way  to  begin  the  new  year. 
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Robert  E.  Lee's  Birthday. 

We  call  attention  to  the  programme  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  for  the  celebration  of  Robert 
E.  Lee's  birthday,  January  19th.  No  greater,  truer 
man  has  ever  lived  among  us.  No  character  in 
liistory  is  more  worthy  the  admiration  and  love  of 
our  children,  nor  offers  a  better  model  for  our 
young  men.  It  is  well  for  a  people  to  remember 
and  honor  their  greatest  men,  and  there  is  no 
better  means  of  education  than  that  offered  by  cele- 
brating in  the  schools  their  birth  and  the  great 
events  of  their  lives.  In  every  school  in  the  South 
Lee's  birthday  should  be  observed  with  some  ap- 
propriate exercises.  The  time  will  come  when 
this  will  be  done  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  this  programme  has 
been  much  greater  than  would  have  been  that  for 
the  celebration  of  some  event  or  of  the  memory  of 
some  man  about  which  suitable  material  has  already 
gathered  in  great  abundance.  The  time  for  its 
preparation  has  also  been  very  limited.  Next 
year  the  JOURNAL  hopes  to  present  a  better  ar- 
ranged programme.  We  suggest  that  some  one 
in  each  community  be  invited  to  address  the  chil- 
dren on  Lee  and  his  times  The  address  should 
not  be  in  a  partisan  spirit,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  sectional  feeling.  This  would  be  wholly 
untrue  to  the  character  of  Lee.  On  the  same  day 
the  teacher  might  read  to  the  school  large  extracts 
from  the  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel's  address  on  Lee. 
Through  the  i<indness  of  the  authorities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  other  courtesies,  we  are  able  to 
mail  a  copy  of  this  address  to  any  subscriber  to 
the  Journal  of  Education  who  will  send  us  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the  postage.  Or  they  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  Treasurer  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.  The 
pamphlet  contains  83  pages. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  Gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee 
and  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee  for  sending  us  copies  of  Lee's 
letters  on  education,  and  for  their  permission  to 
publish  them.  We  believe  these  letters  have  not 
been  published  before.  They  are  well  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  teacher,  and  of  every 
parent  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  children. 

To  the  publishers  of  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly 
Magazine;  to  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  publishers  of 
Henry  C.  White's  "  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  South- 
ern  Confederacy;"  and  to  P.  J.  Kennedy,  the  pub- 


lisher of  "  Father  Ryan's  Poems,"  we  are  indebted 

for  cuts  used  and  for  permission  to  use  copyrighted 

matter. 

*  * 
* 

The  best  and  most  interesting  Life  of  Lee  that 
we  have  seen  is  that  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  White, 
just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons.  New  York, 
as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations, 
under  the  title  "  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy."  The  story  is  charmingly  told,  and 
will  be  very  interesting  to  any  teacher  or  to.  any 
class  of  children  studying  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  written  with  perfect  fairness,  and 
freedom  from  sectional  passion  and  prejudice.  It 
should  be  in  every  school-room  and  every  teach- 
er's library.  The  publishers'  price  of  the  book 
bound  in  clotli  is  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $1.  75.  To 
assist  our  readers  in  securing  this  book  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  schools,  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  book  in  either  binding  and  the  JOURNAL  OF 
Education  for  one  year  to  any  new  subscriber 
sending  us  the  price  of  the  book.  The  book  and 
the  paper  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses.  Or 
we  will  send  the  book  bound  in  clotli  for  a  club 
of  six  new  subscribers  to  the  JOURNAL  at  the 
regular  price  of  50  cents;  or  in  half  morocco  for  a 
club  of  eight  new  subscribers. 


The  Winston  Graded  School  Congress=-A  Practical 
Device  in  Civics  Teaching. 


The  Twin-City  Sentinel  of  December  18  con- 
tained an  interesting  account  of  a  session  of  the 
Winston  Graded  School  Congress.  The  Congress 
is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  ninth  grade, 
which  is  taught  by  Principal  C.  F.Tomlinson,and  the 
Congress,  with  its  routine  of  business,  is  only  a 
practical  device  in  giving  instruction  in  civics  after 
the  plan  outlined  in  Mr.  Tomlinson's  excellent 
article  on  that  subject  in  the  August  number  of  this 
Journal. 

The  roll-call  revealed  the  presence  of  eleven 
Democratic  members  from  as  many  Democratic 
states,  nine  Republicans  from  Republican  states 
and  four  Populists  from  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado 
and  Nebraska. 

As  soon  as  the  House  was  ready  for  business  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  sent,  later,  a  writ- 
ton  message  by  his  private  secretary.  During  the 
absence  of  the  committee,  the  credentials  of  three 
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new  members,  from  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and 
Iowa,  were  read  and  the  Congressmen-elect  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  President's  message  discussed  the  tariff, 
Cuba,  foreign  relations,  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  increase  in  pensions,  the  purchase 
of  the  Klondike  territory  and  other  public  ques- 
tions. It  was  listened  to  with  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  house. 

A  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for  a  national 
monument  to  Thomas  Jefferson  was  defeated 
through  a  combination  of  Populist  and  Republican 
members.  A  bill  prohibiting  foot-ball  within  the 
United  States  resulted  in  a  tie,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Speaker  (Republican)  voting  with  the 
Democrats,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  great  doc- 
trine of  States  Rights.  A  bill  appropriating  $1,000- 
000  for  a  Federal  building  in  Winston  was  carried 
after  an  interesting  debate,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  revenues  paid  by  Winston  during  the 
coming  year  will  amount  to  more  than  that  sum. 
A  private  pension  bill  was  defeated. 

The  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
"filled  the  galleries." 

Lessons  of  this  kind  involve  a  true  principle  of 
teaching,  and '  are  to  be  commended.  It  is  the 
same  principle  that  is  involved  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  in  Goethe's  ideal  pedagogic  province — the  idea 
of  learning  by  doing  or  by  vivid  and  realistic  rep- 
resentation. Xenophon,  in  his  description  of  edu- 
cation among  the  Persians — only  a  picture  of  his 
own  ideal,  no  doubt — after  telling  us  that  the  Per- 
sian boys  went  to  school  to  have  their  sense  of 
justice  awakened  and  developed,  says:  "There- 
fore the  masters  spent  the  day  especially  in  hold- 
ing court  among  the  boys,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  men,  brought  indictments  against  each  other  for 
theft,  violence,  cheating,  offensive  language,  etc., 
not  only  the  convicted  prisoners,  but  also  the  false 
accusers  being  punished."  This  is  the  principle  of 
the  moot-court  of  the  law  schools  and  of  the  imi- 
tation of  veritable  business  transactions  in  com- 
mercial schools. 

The  Sentinel  reporter  describes  with  some  mi- 
nuteness the  costumes  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress, nor  does  he  fail  to  say  they  were  photo- 
graphed in  a  body  after  the  session  was  over.  Is 
this  an  intimation  of  what  we  may  expect  when 
Congress  has  "become  co-educational".' 


Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a 
standing  army. — Edtvard Everett. 


The  Teaching  of  North  Carolina  History=-Where  to 
Get  Material.     I. 

We  hear  frequent  complaints  of  the  want  ofa  good 
history  of  North  Carolina.  And  every  now  and 
then  the  suggestion  is  made  that  Mr.  So-and-So 
write  a  good  history  of  the  state. 

Now  good  histories  are  not  written  to  order. 
They  are  ■  evolved  by  natural  processes.  First 
must  be  written  the  histories  of  localities,  the 
histories  of  particular  events,  of  distinctive  epochs, 
of  institutions,  and  the  lives  of  men  that  made  his- 
tory. From  this  material  the  historian  of  compre- 
hensive, logical  mind,  and  imagination,  will  write 
the  history  of  the  State  that  we  all  want. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  there  is  plenty  of  material 
for  teaching  our  state  history  in  schools,  and  teach- 
ing it  as  it  ought  to  be  taught,  in  a  way  attractive 
to  children,  and  inspiring. 

The  Journal  of  Education  proposes,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  to  describe  the  best  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  direct  teachers  where  to  get  it.  In  these 
articles  the  JOURNAL  has  in  mind  the  teachers  of 
children  and  their  needs,  rather  than  the  scholars 
that  make  a  specialty  of  North  Carolina  history. 

The  Journal  does  not  intend  to  name  all  the 
books  that  have  been  published  on  North  Carolina 
history,  for  all  the  older  histories  are  out  of  print. 
But  recently  some  good  books  on  particular  sub- 
jects have  been  published,  and  they  are  still  on 
the  market.  Much  has  been  published  in  college 
magazines  and  others,  and  in  pamphlets,  in  publi- 
cations of  historical  societies,  some  of  which  may 
still  be  obtained;  and  certain  college  magazines 
are  now  giving  every  month  interesting  articles  on 
our  state  history. 

The  Journal  intends  to  mention  only  such 
books  as  may  be  bought  now  for  a  reasonable 
price,  and  to  find  out  what  back  numbers  of  maga- 
zines and  what  pamphlets  with  historical  articles 
may  be  obtained,  and  to  publish,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  teachers,  their  contents,  price,  and  where 
to  get  them.  Only  publications  helpful  to  teachers 
of  children  will  be  noticed  thus. 

History  taught  to  children  must  be,  first  of  all, 
attractive.  Children  are  hero  worshipers.  Teach 
them,  then,  of  men  of  action,  deeds  of  adventure  and 
courage.  Anecdotes  illustrating  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  a  period  are  enjoyed  by  them.  If  the  text- 
book is  not  suited  to  the  class,  the  teacher  would 
do  better  to  let  it  alone,  and  read,  instead,  extracts 
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from  some  good  writers  about  some  man,  or  event, 
or  custom  that  is  interesting  to  children. 

Often  the  title  of  the  book  does  not  convey  an 
idea  of  its  contents.  For  example,  the  best  de- 
scription of  Tryon's  Palace  is  in  Vass'  "History  of 
the  Newbern  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  the  best 
account  that  a  teacher  could  read  to  a  class  of  the 
Stamp  Act  on  the  Cape  Fear  is  in  Waddell's  "  A 
Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times." 

The  "  History  of  the  Newbern  Presbyterian 
Church,"  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  is  much  more  than  a 
church  history.  It  includes  much  of  the  history  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Indeed  over  half  the 
book  is  about  other  things  than  the  Newbern  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  best  history  of  Governor 
Tryon's  famous  palace  is  in  this  book.  It  has  a 
picture  of  the  palace fac-sirniles  of  Tryon's  seal, 
and  a  marriage  license  issued  by  him.  Altogether 
there  are  thirteen  illustrations. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  our 
early  history  that  a  teacher  can  get.  It  contains 
such  a  variety  of  information  as  the  following  par- 
tial list  of  contents  shows: 

"The  Settlers,"  with  particular  account  of  the 
Quakers,  Highlanders,  Hugenots,  Palatines,  Swiss, 
"  Earliest  Churches''  of  all  Denominations,  "  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,"  "First  Printing  Press, 
"Revolutionary  Privateers,"  "Education." 

The  best  history  of  Newbern  is  in  this  book. 

For  sale  by  George  Allen,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  pp. 
196,  price  $1  00. 

"A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times,"  by  A.  M, 
Waddell,  is  a  biography  of  Gen.  Hugh  Waddell. 
an  officer  from  North  Carolina  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  He  led  the  North  Carolina  troops 'm 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Ouesne  and  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  best  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp 
Act  by  the  men  of  the  Cape  Fear  section  is  given 
in  this  book.  This  chapter  is  very  interesting  read- 
incf  for  school  children,  and  ought  to  be  in  text- 
books.  It  wasthe  ablest  resistanceto  the  StampAct 
anywhere.     Waddell  and  Ashe  were  leaders  in  this. 

Gen.  Waddell  also  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
that  marched  against  the  Regulators.  A  chapter 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  this  war.  The  author 
does  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  Regulators. 
He  thinks  them  a  lawless  mob. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  social  life  of  the  col- 
ony, and  a  sketch  ol  the  old  town  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  Cape  Fear,  below  Wilmington. 

Col.  Waddell  is  a  master  of  English.     His  book 


is  good  literature,  as  well  as  good  history.  Every 
North  Carolina  teacher  that  teaches  American  his- 
tory should  have  this  book,  and  use  it. 

For  sale  by  A.  M.  Waddell,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
pp.  240,  price  $1.00. 

The  College  Message,  of  Greensboro  Female. 
College,  is  devoting  more  space  to  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  magazine.  In  the 
September  number  Prof  Charles  L.  Raper,  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  began  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North 
Carolina."  Professor  Raper  has  had  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  authorities,  and  is  giving  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  no  other  one  publication.  The 
student  of  our  State  history  should  have  these  ar- 
ticles, which  are  still  coming  out  in  the  College 
Message. 

In  the  October  number  Miss  Maude  England, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  College  Message,  contrib- 
utes an  entertaining  article  on  "A  Ramble 
Among  Old  Newspapers."  The  best  sort  of  his- 
tory is  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  old  newspapers. 
Every  school  ought  to  keep  a  file  of  its  local  paper. 
Miss  England  gives  extracts  from  papers  dating  as 
far  back  as  1827.  A  teacher  could  prepare  a  good 
lecture  for  a  class  from  the  hints  in  this  article. 

The  November  number  contains  a  "History  of 
West  Market  Street  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,"  by  Ruth  York.  This  is  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  of  local  interest  and  the 
student  of  Methodist  Church  literature.  But  the 
history  of  preachers'  salaries  and  other  church  ex- 
penses, and  the  anecdotes  of  church  discipline  will 
be  useful  material  for  any  teacher. 

Prof  J.  M.  Bandy  contributes  to  this  same  num- 
ber a  discussion  as  to  the  locality  of  Dillon's  Mill, 
mentioned  in  Cornwallis'  order-book,  and  being^ 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guilford  Court 
House.  Mr.  Bandy  has  found  this  mill,  and  gives 
evidence  to  prove  it.  This  is  an  article  for  the 
critical  student  of  history  rather  than  the  common 
school  teacher. 

"The  Regulators," by  Miss  Jennie  Webb,  another 
editor,  in  the  December  number,  is  not  a  history  of 
the  episode  known  as  the  Regulation,  but  consists 
more  of  comments  upon  the  participators,  with 
quotations  from  Caruthers,  Bassett,  Williamson, 
Waddell,  The  Colonial  Records,  and  other  sources. 
This  article  tells  of  their  grievances,  some  of  their 
acts,  and  the  character  of  the  rebellion. 

The  College  Message,  Greensboro,  N.  C-  Price, 
15  cents;  yearly  subscription,  $r  00. 
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In  the  Trinity  Archive  for  October  is  an  article 
on  "Running  the  Blockade  from  Confederate 
Ports,"  by  Dr.  John  S.  Bassett,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Trinity  College.  The  most  celebrated  port 
of  the  Confederacy  was  Wilmington.  The  com- 
merce carried  on  here  in  spite  of  the  blockade  was 
of  great  value  not  only  to  North  Carolina,  but  to 
the  whole  south. 

This  article  contains  information  that  teachers 
should  have,  and  that  will  interest  children.  The 
most  inattentive  boy  would  listen  to  the  reading  of 
Captain  Maffitt's  account  of  his  running  into  Wil- 
mington with  a  cargo  of  gunpowder  while  the 
Federal  vessels  were  firing  upon  him. 

The  Archive  for  November  has  an  article  on 
"  The  Legal  Regulation  of  Public  Morals  in  Co- 
lonial North  Carolina,"  by  B.  F.  Carpenter.  It  is 
not  generaUy  known  that  there  was  ever  an  es- 
tablished church  in  North  Carolina.  This  colony 
was  far  from  having  religious  freedom.  In  teach- 
ing the  causes  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina, 
the  religious  tyranny,  with  which  this  article  deals, 
cannot  be  omitted. 

Trinity  Archive,  Durham,  N.  C.  Price  15  cents. 
Yearly  subscription,  nine  numbers,  $1.25. 

H. 


Geography  by  Object  Lessons. 

The  teachers  in  a  large  number  of  towns  will 
have  an  opportunity  soon  of  teaching  North  Car- 
olina geography  by  means  of  object  lessons. 

Messrs.  Ramseur  and  Moore,  of  Charlotte,  have 
had  a  car  built,  and  have  placed  in  it  articles  illus- 
trating the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  its 
manufactured  articles.  It  is  a  small  museum  de- 
voted to  North  Carolina  products.  The  car  is 
named  The  City  of  Charlotte.  It  is  beautiful,  both 
inside  and  out.  It  will  be  taken  to  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  North  Carolina,  and  remain  a  day  or 
two  in  each. 

This  "  Rolling  Exposition  "  is  worth  many  times 

i  the  cost  of  admission  to  children  (five  cents)  as  an 
educational    agent.     There   are  specimens   of  !o8 

j  different  kinds  of  native  woods;  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  53  kinds 

,  of  beans,  and  a  water  melon  weighing  80  pounds. 

I  The  mineral  display  is  large  and  instructive  of  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  our  state.  Mica  is  the  most 
important  mineral  industry  in  North  Carolina.  The 
most  interesting  minerals  in  this  collection  to  chil- 


dren are  the  fac-similes  of  gold  nuggets.  The 
largest  one  weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  It  was 
found  by  a  farmer  in  Cabarrus  county,  and  used  by 
him  to  prop  his  door  open.  He  sold  it  to  a  stran- 
ger for  $2.50.  The  nugget  was  afterwards  sold  for 
$6,000. 

This  anecdote  will  get  every  child  interested  in 
the  "  Rolling  Exposition,"  and  once  within  the 
car  they  will  form  a  better  idea  of  the  resources 
and  products  of  North  Carolina  than  they  can  learn 
from  any  book. 

The  feature  of  this  e.xhibit  most  helpful  to  teach- 
ers of  geography  is  the  pictures  of  places  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  North  Carolina.  Next  to  travel,  noth- 
ing can  equal  pictures  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  countries.  Our  state,  extending  from 
the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  affords  every  typical 
form  of  land  and  water.  Whether  you  are  teach- 
ing the  geography  of  North  Carolina  or  not,  if  you 
have  any  classes  in  geography,  particularly  be- 
ginners, these  pictures  will  illustrate  your  teach- 
ing. 

Below  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  this 
collection,  and  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  would 
suggest  that  teachers  prepare  their  classes  to  see 
them  before  the  "Rolling  Exposition"  arrives,  by 
telling  about  the  places,  the  differences  between 
these  other  places  and  the  children's  home,  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  people,  the  climate;  and  ifthe  child- 
ren have  advanced  to  map  study,  locate  them  on  the 
map. 

It  is  hard  for  children  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  to  imagine  what  mountains  are.  Tell  them 
to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  "Rolling  Exposition" 
of  Round  Knob,  the  railroad  going  up  the  moun- 
tains, the  picture  "above  the  clouds,"  and  others. 
Children  in  the  mountains  will  be  interested  in  the 
eastern  pictures  of  broad,  level  fields,  and  wide, 
sluggish  rivers. 

MOUNTAIN  PICTURES. 

Round  Knob  Hotel,  near  view. 

Round  Knob,  hotel,  fountain,  railroad. 

Ascendin,.^  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Mount  Mitchell. 

Tuckaseegee  River. 

Caney  River. 

Mountain  farms  in  Ashe  and  Yancey  counties. 

Bailey's  Bend,  French  Broad  River. 

Above  the  Clouds. 

Looking  west  from  Blowing  Rock. 

St.  Bernard  Mountain. 

Hay  Farm,  a  farm  in  a  valley. 
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SEA-COAST  PICTURES. 

Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City. 
Cape  Fear  River  at  Wilmington. 
Avoca,  several  pictures  of  fisheries. 
Cape  Hatteras  Light  House. 
Neuse  River  at  Newbern. 
A  Sharpie  in  Beaufort  Harbor. 

Flooded  rice  field,  Brunswick  county,  containing  a  big  oak 
with  hanging  moss  growing  on  it. 

Deer  Range,  Hyde  Park,  Beaufort  county. 
Alligator  Canal  and  Deer  Range,  Hyde  county. 
Oyster  schooner  at  Washington. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PICTURES. 

State  Capitol  at  Raleigh. 

State  Penitentiary  at  Raleigh. 

Insane  Asylum  at  Morganton. 

Fish  trap  in  a  river  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Smith  River,  Rockingham  county. 

Cabbage  farm,  near  Newbern. 

Bean  field,  near  Wilmington. 

Great  Falls  of  the  Roanoke,  near  Weldon. 

Gold  mine. 

Scraping  and  dipping  turpentine. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  live  teaching  on 
subjects  of  real  and  immediate  interest.  If  the 
teacher  is  not  well  informed  herself  on  all  these 
localities,  all  the  more  reason  why  she  should 
study  them  with  her  classes.  All  necessary  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  "The  Hand  Book  of 
North  Carolina,"  or  the  later  edition  of  it  entitled 
"  North  Carolina  and  its  Resources."  The  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  at  Raleigh,  will  send  free 
upon  request  one  of  these  booky  to  a  teacher  that 
wishes  it  for  class  instruction.  H. 


Trained  Teachers  and  Long  Service. 


Children  become  proficient  in  reading  by  practice. 
Progress  is  made  not  by  desperate  struggle,  with 
difficult  passages,  but  by  much  reading  of  easy, 
attractive  literature.  Ordinarily,  primary  pupils 
read  little  or  no  literature.  They  read  words  and 
meaningless  sentences.  But  after  a  child  can  call 
written  words,  all  his  reading  should  have  some 
thought  in  it,  some  real,  genuine  interest,  which  is 
very  different  from  artificial  interest  worked  up  by 
a  teacher  on  class. —  Tlie  School  Siipplenient. 


Wisdom  that  is  hid, 

And  treasure  that  is  out  of  sight. 

What  profit  is  in  them  both.' 
Better  is  a  man  that  hideth  his  folly 
Than  a  man  that  hideth  his  wisdom. 

— Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 


A  parent  writing  to  the  Florida  School  E.xponent 
on  the  need  of  more  mature  and  better  prepared 
teachers  suggests  there  should  be  two  e.xainina- 
tions  for  teachers  before  they  are  fully  licensed  to. 
teach  in  the  public  schools.  To  the  first  of  these 
should  be  admitted  no  women  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  no  men  under  twenty.  Those 
who  pass  this  e.xamination  with  credit  should  be 
licensed  only  to  teach  two  years  on  trial  and  at  the 
lowest  salary.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  those 
who  have  taught  with  some  degree  of  success,, 
showing  special  ability  should  be  admitted  to  a 
second  e.xamination,  and  be  given  certificates  of 
such  grade  as  the  results  of  this  examination  enti- 
tle them  to;  but  no  one  should  be  licensed  to  teach 
who  will  not  first  agree  to  teach  for  a  term  of 
years — the  writer  suggests  ten.  He  rightly  claims 
that  much  time  and  money  are  wasted  and  other 
injury  caused  by  young  women  who  teach  a  year 
or  two  while  awaiting  marriage,  and  by  young 
men  who  teach  a  short  time  before  beginning  law,, 
medicine,  or  business.  These  people  have  little . 
interest  in  the  work  itself  and  whatever  their  native 
ability  and  education,  they  accomplish  very  little. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  this,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  public  schools.     "No  man  can  serve- 
two  masters." 


An  OId=Time  Essay  on  Education. 


To  most  modern  Bible  readers  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  or  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  is  practically  unknown,  therefore  many  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  may  not  ha\'e  seen 
the  following  very  interesting  essay  on  parental 
discipline — interesting  as  showing  the  ideal  and, 
no  doubt,  the  practice  of  all  the  more  careful  par- 
ents among  the  Jews  in  the  three  or  four  centuries 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christ.  When  one  remem- 
bers that  the  discipline  of  the  young  among  the 
Jews  was  governed  by  higher  princicles,  and  w?.s 
more  humane  than  among  most  other  people  of 
that  time  and  for  many  centuries  following,  this 
essay  becomes  interesting  as  showing  what  we 
have  grown  away  from. 

He  that  loveth  his  son  will  continue  to  lay  stripes  upon 
him,  that  he  may  have  joy  of  him  in  the  end.  He  that  chas- 
tiseth  his  son  shall  have  profit  of  him,  and  shall  glory  of  him 
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among  his  acquaintance.  He  that  gtacheth  his  son  shall 
provoke  his  enemy  to  jealjiisy;  and  before  friends  he  shall 
rejoice  of  him.  His  father  dieth,  and  is  as  though  he  had  not 
died,  for  he  hath  left  one  behind  him  like  himself:  in  his 
life  he  saw  and  rejoiced  in  him,  and  when  he  died  he  sorrow- 
ed not  ;  he  left  behind  him  an  avenger  against  his  enemies, 
and  one  to  requite  kindness  to  his  friends.  He  that  makcth 
too  much  of  his  son  shall  bind  up  his  wounds;  and  his  heart 
will  be  troubled  at  every  cry.  An  unbroken  horse  bccometh 
stubborn;  and  a  son  left  at  large  becometh  headstrong. 
Cocker  thy  child,  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid;  play  with 
him,  and  he  will  grieve  thee.  Laugh  not  with  him,  lest  thou 
have  sorrow  with  him  ;  and  thou  shalt  gnash  thy  teeth  in  the 
end.  Give  him  no  liberty  in  his  youth,  and  wink  not  at  his 
follies.  Bow  down  his  neck  in  his  youth,  and  beat  him  on 
the  sides  while  he  is  a  child,  lest  he  wax  stubborn,  and  be 
■disobedient  unto  thee  ;  and  there  shall  be  sorrow  to  thy  soul. 
Chastise  thy  son  and  take  pains  with  him,  lest  his  shameless 
■behaviour  be  an  offence  unto  thee. 


The  Asheville  Paidology  Club. 


ISABEL  INGERSOLL  LOCKWOOD,   ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


December,  1897,  opened  the  fourth  year  in  the  life  of  the 
Paidology  Club,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Seven  earnest- 
hearted  mothers  formed  the  neucleus  of  this  club,  and  around 
them  soon  gathered  a  circle  of  interested  followers. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was,  "The  Possibility  of  Public 
Obedience,  and  Methods  of  Obtainining  it ;"  and  in  the 
months  which  have  followed,  the  members  of  the  club  have 
not  lowered  their  standards,  but  have  been  stimulated  and 
encouraged  to  nobler  methods  and  higher  ideals. 

Truthfulness,  punishments,  courtesy  to  servants,  our 
neighbor's  children,  and  many  kindred  topics  have 
been  studied  and  discussed  ;  and  not  alone  this  moral  and 
mental  development,  but  physical  requirements  of  various 
kinds  have  been  under  consideration.  Physicians  and  edu- 
cators have  contributed  to  the  success  and  instructiveness  of 
the  meetings — and  a  continually  growing  attendance  has  tes- 
tified to  the  interest  of  members  and  visitors.  The  very  high 
sounding  name  of  the  club — a  name  then  recently  coined  by 
Prof  Oscar  Chrisman — was  a  sort  of  inspiration,  and  its  mean- 
ing, "  child-study,"  expressed  most  accurately  the  intention 
of  the  members. 

The  club  has  not  escaped  the  notice  and  criticism  of  the 
press,  but  even  the  Asheville  dailies  would  lament  its  death — 
as  thereby  they  would  lose  the  wherewithal  to  "point  a  mor- 
al or  adorn  a  tale." 

The  only  requisite  for  admisssion  into  the  Paidology  Club, 
I'is  an  interest  in  its  line  of  study— though  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  such  because  of  their  motherhood  and  their  conse- 
quent duty  in  this  direction.  The  appended  programme  of 
topics  for  iSgz-'gS,  will  show  what  lies  before  the  Club  in  the 
way  of  study  and  improvement.  All  these  subjects  have 
to  do  with  the  school  life  of  the  child. 

Introductory  :     Heredity  and  Environment, 

Advantages  of  the  Kindergarten, 


Safeguards  for  the  beginners, 

Co-Operation  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Public  vs.  Private  Schools, 

Best  Ways  of  Rousing  a  Healthy  Ambition, 

Evils  of  Crowding  in  School  Work, 

Co-Educational  Common  Sense, 

Physical  Ills  of  School  Life, 

The  Sin  of  Self  Sacrifice, 

Banquet  in  Memory  of  the  Foremothers  at  Robinson  Castle, 

Unfortunate  Influences  in  School  Life, 

Benefits  of  School  Life, 

Helpful  Sympathy  and  Judicious  Praise, 

The  Companions  of  Our  Children, 

Spiritual  Education, 

Keeping  in  Touch  With  the  Young  People's  Studies, 

Paidology  Picnic, 


Art  in  the  School  Room, 


MISS  MELVILLE  VINCENT  FORT,  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL COLLEGE. 


It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  desire  to  take  the 
coldness  and  desolateness  from  the  white-washed 
walls  of  our  school  rooms  by  ornamenting  them; 
but,  before  we  attempt  too  much  along  this  line, 
let  us  consider  what  pictures  are  of  the  greatest 
value  and  why. 

The  Aesthetic  side  of  our  nature  should  not  lie 
dormant.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  faculty, 
should  be  trained  for  its  sphere  of  action.  "De- 
lightful Scenes"  says  Addison,  "whether  in  na- 
ture, painting  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  body."  A  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful, tends  to  create  in  us  a  distaste  for  evil  and  to 
lift  us  above  the  sordid  love  of  gain  and  the  baser 
passions  of  life. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  once  said  to  a  young  man: 
"If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  allow  my  eye  to  be- 
come familiarized  with  any  but  the  highest  forms 
of  art.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  good  oil  paint- 
ings, buy  good  engravings  of  great  pictures,  or 
have  nothing  at  all.  If  you  allow  your  eye  to  be- 
come familiar  with  what  is  vulgar  in  conception, 
your  taste  will  insensibly  become  depraved." 

In  judging  of  a  picture,  I  would  say,  look  first  to 
the  dratving,  if  that  is  bad,  it  is  useless  to  go 
further.    Nothingcan  compensate  for  poor  drawing. 

Beware  of  gaudy  pictures.  Granted  that  nature 
is  the  source  of  all  art,  and  that  nature  is  often 
gaudy, there  are  nevertheless  some  things  in  nature 
that  an  artist  does  not  care  to  copy,  and  others 
that  he  cannot,  for  instance,  some  sunsets,  some 
mountains,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  etc.     No  picture 
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in  which  the  artist  made  an  exact  copy  of  his 
model  has  become  famous.  He  who  copies  na- 
ture is  only  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  the  camera. 
The  artist  must  know  nature;  truth  to  nature  is  in- 
despensable,  but  it  must  be  an  accessor}',  not  a 
principal.  Art  then  in  the  highest  sense,  is  nature 
idealized,  a  recreation  of  it.  Genius  alone  can 
bring  out  its  hidden  soul.  The  theor}-  known  as 
realism,  making  physical  things  the  basis  of  art, 
is  poisoning  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful. 

"Art  for  art's  sake,"  is  becoming  a  popular  cry 
with  many  people.  "Beauty  is  its  own  e.xcuse  for 
being,"  they  tell  us;  but  let  beauty  be  subordinate 
to  good.  The  laws  of  ethics  must  be  considered. 
A  perfect  form  may  not  be  placed  in  defiance  of 
morals.  A  picture  must  suggest  good,  not  evil. 
What  has  become  of  the  nations  that  gave  beaut}' 
a  superior  place .' 

All  good  art  has  the  power  of  pleasing.  If  j'ou 
do  not  like  the  old  masters,  have  the  courage  to 
say  so;  it  will  take  courage  to  depart  from  an  old 
tradition.  If  we  have  opinions  of  our  own  in  re- 
gard to  other  matters,  why  not  in  regard  to  this.' 
Why  be  blindly  led  by  a  great  name.'  Learn  to 
like  a  picture  for  what  is  good  in  it,  look  for  the 
artist's  meaning  and  his  method.  It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, in  choosing  pictures  for  our  schools,  to  select 
those  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have 
been  pronounced  great  b}-  the  best  of  man\-  gen- 
erations. It  is  with  pictures  as  with  literature.  In 
each  case  the  greatest  are  ,  for  children  and  older 
people  alike,  the  best. 

Let  us  look  upon  art  as  a  language,  a  mode  of 
expressing  an  idea,  an  emotion,  or  a  conception. 
A  picture  is  good  onl\',  in  so  far  as  it  accomplishes 
its  purpose.  An  insight  into  the  character  of  an 
artist  is  often  seen  from  his  pictures.  In  Raphael's 
paintings  we  have  beauty,  sweetness,  taste;  in 
Michelangelo's,  energj',  imagination  power.  As 
were  their  pictures  so  were  the  men. 

For  many  centuries  there  was  no  pictorial  art  as 
we  have  it  today.  All  art  was  subordinate  and 
had  no  independent  existance,  being  used  to  decor- 
ate the  walls  of  temples,  cathedrals,  etc.  Each 
work  of  art  seemed  fitted  and  suited  to  its  position. 
The  rich  and  poor  alike,  had  access  to  the  best 
that  was  to  be  seen.  After  all,  was  not  that  the 
place  for  paintings  and  statuary.'  To-day  we  go 
through  great  halls  filled  with  innumerable  pic- 
tures and  statues,  coming  out  with  aching  eyes 
and  a  dazed  recollection  of  yards  of  canvass  and 
figures  of  no  definite   forms.     Let  us   back   to  the 


ancients,  at  leas*  to  the  extent  of  putting  a  few 
copies  of  the  best  pictures  in  all  public  buildings, 
and  especiall}'  in  those  homes  of  the  children,  the 
school  rooms. 

The  Renaissance  gave  a  mission  to  art,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
Saints  were  substituted  for  the  Gods  and  God- 
desses. In  the  pictures  of  Christ  no  type  was 
strict!}-  adhered  to,  but  he  is  easily  recognized  by 
his  unshorn  locks  and  unshaven  beard.  Previous 
to  the  fifteenth,  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  thir- 
teenth century  we  find  this  type.  Constantine 
reigned  fr  jm  307  to  337,  and  this  likeness  existed 
before  that  time.  Is  it  a  portrait  of  a  real  man, 
could  it  be  a  likeness  of  Christ.'  The  heart  of  man 
has  never  been  satisfied  to  accept  it  as  such. 

A  slight  conxentionality  adhered  to  through  all 
schools  in  regard  to  the  Madonna,  is  the  draping 
of  the  head.  Raphael  is  the  painter  of  Madon- 
nas. His  "Sistine  Madonna"  is  claimed  by  some 
to  be  the  most  wonderfully  beautiful  picture  in 
the  world.  Until  the  year  1S40,  no  reproduc- 
tion of  this  picture  had  been  made,  and  only  those 
could  enjo}'  it  who  had  the  time  and  money  to  see 
it  in  its  home  in  Dresden.  Now  we  can  all  have, 
at  small  cost,  at  least  good  copies  of  the  best  pic- 
tures; and  are  not  the  best  pictures  these  of  Christ- 
ian art.' 

Tennyson  tells  us  "that  things  seen  are  mightier 
than  things  heard."  If  this  is  true,  would  it  not 
be  more  impressive  to  show  a  child  "The  Last 
Supper"  by  Da  Vinci,  than  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  it.  There  is  such  a  fine  grouping  of  figures,  so 
much  action,  consternation,  revenge,  and  sorrow 
in  the  picture.  This  painting  is  not  only  one  of 
the  twelve,  but  one  of  the  three  masterpieces  of  the 
world. 

Guido  Reni  is  always  effective  and  picturesque. 

Is  there  any  one  to  whom  the  sad  upturned  face 
of  Murillo's  "Mater  Dolorosa"  does  not  appeal.' 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  given  us  lovely  and  lova- 
ble children. 

In  conclusion  let  me  sa}'  that  I  would  suggest, 
as  a  good  one,  the  following  scheme  for  presenting 
a  picture  for  study: 

1st.     Name. 

2nd.     Description. 

3rd.     Action. 

4th.     Cause  of  Action. 

5th.     Story. 

6th.     Artist. 
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1.  "  Christ  in  the  Temple.  " 

2.  The  boy,  Christ,  is  talkinji 
with  the  learned  men  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  In  their 
faces  we  see  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment. The  light  in  the 
picture  seems' to  emanate  from 
the  body  of  Christ. 

3.  The  book  held  by  one  of 
these  wise  men  is  being  dis- 
cussed. With  one  exception 
the  men  stand,  leaning  toward 
this  marvelous  boy,  who  is 
pointing  toward  the  book,  but 
seems  to  be  looking  beyond 
earthly  things. 

4.  His  divine  mission  is  felt 
by  Christ.  These  men  arc  as- 
tonished at  his  wisdom,  they 
are  eager  to  hear  his  words. 

5.  When  Christ  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  went  with  Joseph 
and  his  mother  to  Jerusalem, 
after  the  custom  of  the  feast  of 
the  Passover. 

As  they  were  returning  home 
after  the   feast,    Christ   tarried 

behind.  After  a  day's  journey  He  was  missed,  and  was  sought 
for  through  the  company  of  people  that  was  returning  home. 
Not  finding  Him  there,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  again  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  "after  three  days  they  found  Him  sitting  in  the 
temple,  in  the  midst  of  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  ask- 
ing them  questions.  And  all  that  heard  Him  were  astonished 
at  His  understanding  and  answers.  " 

6.  Heinrich  Ferdinand  Hoffman,  was  born  in  Germany,  in 
1824,  He  is  a  historical  painter,  fond  of  dramatic  effects. 
He  has  painted  many  Bible  scenes,  as  well  as  scenes  from 
Shakespeare. 


The   Co-operation    of   the   Public   and    of    Parents 
With  Teachers. 


AN  UNI'L'liLISHED  LETTER  OF  ROIiERT    EIiW  ARD    LEE,   PRESI- 
DENT WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,    l865-'70. 


Lexington,  Va..  Jan.  17,  1867. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,    University  of   Virginia,   Albe- 
marle C'ojinty,   Virginia. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  informed  by  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Educational  Society 
of  Virginia,  that  I  have  been  appointed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  yourself  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney  acoin- 
mittee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  and 
parents  of  Virginia,  urging  them  to  a  more  hearty 
oc-operation  with  teachers  in  matters  of  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  etc.     The  benefits  that  would  be 


secured  to  education,  and  the  aid  which  would  be 
afforded  teachers  by  such  co-operation  would  be 
very  great ;  as  all  who  have  any  e.Kperience  on  the 
subject  must  be  aware  of  the  obstacles  at  the  very 
threshold  of  education,  arising  from  the  want  of 
proper  fainily  management.  If  therefore,  they  can 
be  removed,  much  good  will  be  attained;  and  this 
result  can  in  some  degree  be  accomplished  by  in- 
ducing parents  to  consider  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples to  be  observed  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  its  broad  and  comprehensive  sense,  education 
embraces  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
struction of  a  child  froin  infancy  to  manhood.  Any 
system  is  imperfect  which  does  not  combine  them 
all;  and  that  is  best  which,  while  it  thoroughly 
develops  them,  abases  the  coarse  aniinal  emotions 
of  human  nature  and  e.Kalts  the  higher  faculties 
and  feelings.  A  child  has  everything  to  learn, 
and  is  more  readily  taught  by  having  before  it  good 
examples  to  imitate,  than  bj'  simple  precepts. 

He  should  therefore,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  be  encouraged  to  associate  with  his  parents; 
for  his  heart  inust  be  affected,  his  feelings  moved, 
as  well  as  his  mind  e.xpanded.  He  may  be  taught 
that  it  is  criminal  to  steal,  and  sinful  to  lie,  and  yet 
be  unable  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  govern- 
ment of  himself;  and  it  will  therefore  be  of  no  value 
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to  him  unless  the  principle  is  confirmed  into  a 
liabit.  . 

Obedience  is  the  first  requisite  in  family  training. 
It  should  be  made  sincere  and  perfect,  and  to  pro- 
ceed as  much  from  affection  as  a  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  To  accomplish  this,  great  prudence  and 
the  exercise  of  much  patience  are  necessary.  By 
firmness  mixed  with  kindness,  the  child  by  repeated 
experience  will  learn  that  he  is  not  to  follow  his 
first  impulse,  and  that  self-control,  which  even  an 
infant  can  understand,  is  necessary  to  his  comfort. 
Neither  violence  nor  harshness  should  ever  be  used 
and  the  parent  must  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that 
to  govern  his  child,  he  must  show  him  that  he  can 
control  himself  One  of  the  most  common  errors 
in  the  management  of  children,  is  irregularity  of 
behavior  towards  them.  They  are  as  skilful  as 
pertinacious  in  their  attempts  to  gratify  their  self- 
will;  at  one  time  trying  to  evade  authority,  -  at 
another,  to  oppose  it.  If  they  once  succeed,  they 
are  encouraged  to  persevere;  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  parent  to  meet  the  first  attempt  with  firm- 
ness, and  not  permit  himself  to  be  baffled  either  by 
evasion  or  resistance.  Although  a  child  may  not 
yield  to  threats  and  may  defy  punishment,  he 
cannot  resist  patient  kindness  and  gentle  admoni- 
tion. 

The  love  of  truth  is  equal  in  importance  to  ha- 
bitual obedience.  Every  encouragement,  even  to 
the  pardoning  of  offences,  should  be  given  to  its 
cultivation.  Children  are  naturally  truthful,  and 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  hear  the  truth  al- 
ways spoken,  and  candor,  integrity  and  confession 
of  error,  with  a  detestation  of  falsehood,  dishon- 
esty and  equivocation  should  be  sedulously  incul- 
cated. A  strict  adherence  to  promises  made  to 
them  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  all  temptation  to  misconduct.  They 
should  also  be  prepared  and  warned  against  its 
attacks. 

Sentiments  of  religion  should  be  early  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  children  by  personal  explana- 
tion and  systematic  instruction.  As  the  intellect 
expands  its  sacred  truths  will  be  comprehended 
and  felt,  and  its  motives  and  principles  be  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  practice  and  habit.  An 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  youth  is  to  teach 
them  to  serve  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  nothing  good  can  be  acquired 
in  this  world  without  labor,  and  that  the  very  nec- 
essaries and  comforts  of  life  must  be  procured  by 
earnest  and   regular  exertion.     They   should  also 


be  taught  to  know  that  after  having  been  reared 
and  educated  by  their  parents  they  should  not  ex- 
pect them  to  further  provide  for  them,  and  that 
their  future  subsistence  and  advancement  must  de- 
pend upon  themselves.  Parents  sometimes  com- 
mit the  mistake  of  allowing  their  children,  after 
having  reached  the  period  of  life  when  they  ought 
to  be  engaged  in  making  a  livelihood,  to  rely  upon 
them  for  support.  This  encourages  them  in  inju- 
rious idleness,  and  destroys  that  spirit  of  self-de- 
pendence which  is  necessary  for  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  causes  them  to  appear  so  unreas- 
onable as  to  depend  upon  them,  after  having  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  being  able  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued.  If 
habits  of  self-control  and  self-denial  have  been 
acquired  during  education  the  great  object  has 
been  accomplished.  Diligence  and  integrity  in 
any  useful  pursuit  of  life  will  be  sure  to  secure 
property  and  fame;  and  success  will  result  from 
engaging  in  that  business  in  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  interested. 

I  have  given  you  the  foregoing  sketch  of  what 
I  have  thought  might  form  in  part  the  groundwork 
of  a  suitable  address,  to  be  modified  or  suppressed 
as  you  and  Dr.  Dabney  may  determine.  As  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Educational 
Society  as  to  the  kind  of  address  that  is  desired,  I 
must  leave  to  you  two  its  preparation;  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  do  it  more  satisfactorily  than  I  could. 

What  I  have  written  is  derived  from  my  reflec- 
tion and  experience. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Lee. 


The  Way. 


WILLIAM  STEELE  SHURTLEFF. 


First,  find  out  Truth,  and  then. 

Although  she  strays 
From  the  beaten  paths  of  men. 

To  untrod  ways. 
Her  leading  follow  straight, 

And  bide  thy  fate  ! 

And  whether  smiles  or  scorn 

Thy  passing  greet, 
Or  find'st  thou  flower  or  thorn 

Beneath  thy  feet, 
Face  on  !  nor  fear  thy  fate 

At  Heaven's  gate. 
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Elementary   Arithmetic. 


PHILANDER    P.    CLAXTON,    NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    Cni,- 
LEGE,   GKEENSBORO. 


Fourth  Step. 

Having  learned  to  count  by  ones  and  by  tens 
and  to  write  numbers,  and  having  done  a  large 
number  of  concrete  problems  in  addition,  sub- 
straction,  comparison,  multiplication,  division  and 
fractional  parts,  counting  by  ones  of  units,  ones  of 
tens,  and  ones  of  hundreds,  using  counters  when 
necessary  (It  usually  will  be  necessary  at  this 
stage),  the  children  are  ready  to  begin  to  learn 
those  facts  of  combination  and  separation  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  their  problems  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly  than  they  have  been  able  to  do 
by  the  slow  process  of  counting  by  ones. 
The  next  step  is  to  learn  the  thirty-six  *additive 
facts. 

Just  why  this  and  the  sixth  step  are  treated  as 
they  are  will  be  better  understood  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  numbers  can  only  be  combined  into 
larger  groups,  separated  into  smaller  groups,  or 
compared  one  with  another.  This  may  involve; 
(i)  adding  one  number  to  another;  (2)  taking 
away  a  part  of  a  number — a  smaller  number  from 
a  larger  of  which  it  is  a  part;  (3)  measuring  one 
number  against  another;  (4)  combining  many 
equal  numbers  into  one  larger  number;  (5)  sepa- 
rating a  larger  number  into  many  equal  smaller 
numbers,  the  size  of  the  smaller  number  being 
given;  (6)  separating  a  larger  number  into  a  given 
number  of  equal  smaller  numbers;  (7)  finding 
the  ratio  of  one  number  to  another. 

The  formulas  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  of 
these  operations  are — 

4-|-2=6,  four  and  two  are  six.} 

6 — -=4,  six  less  two  is /our.  « 

6>2i=4,  the  difference  between  six  and  two  is /our. 

The  formulas  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  are — 

2x3^6,  two  threes  are  si.r. 
6=:2x3,  six  contains  /iao  threes. 

6=3x2    f 

,/     r  ,■     th}  six  are  three  /7uos,  or  one-third  of  six  is  /wo. 
'/i  of  0  =  2  ^ 

2:=  1-3  of  6,  two  is  o>ie-t/iird  of  six. 

The  first,  second,  and  third   depend    equally   on 

•The  word  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  one,  and  is  intended  to  include  those 
facts  of  n"mber  combination  which  are  used  in  addition,  substraction,  and  com- 
parison— the  facts  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables. 

tin  each  case  the  number  to  be  determined  is  put  in  italics.  The  formulas  are 
given  in  known  rather  than  unknown  quantities  so  that  none  may  fail  to  under- 
stand them. 


what  I  have  called  the  the  thirty-six  additive  facts 
and  should  be  taught  together.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
si.xth,  and  seventh  depend  upon  another  set  of 
facts — the  thirty-six  multiplicative  facts,  and 
should  be  taught  together,  after  the  first  three  have 
been  thoroughly  mastered.  Having  given  it  a  fair 
trial,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  confusions  of  the 
Grube  Method. 

With  counters  or  with  broad  chalk  marks  on  the 
black-board,  proceed  with  these  additive  facts  as 
follows,  the  children  counting  the  marks  as  you 
make  them.     This  may  be  done  in  concert. 

-z-     *  *     « 

How  many  marks.'  How  arranged.'  Two  and 
two.  What  do  you  learn.'  Four  are  two  and  two. 
Placing  eraser  over  one  group.  What  can  )'OU  say.' 
Four    less    two  is   two.     Joining  the  groups  thus: 

J *_       *     *.    What  can  you  say.'     Twoandtwoare 

four.     Measuring  two  beside  the  four:  *     »         «    » 
What  can  you  say.'     The   difference  between   four 
and  two  is  two.     These  may  be  written  thus: 

4^2-f2.      Primary  fact  to  be  learned. 
4—2=21 

2-|-2  =  4  \  Secondary  facts  to   be  thought  ont   from   the   pri- 
tct. 

*  *  •  *  *  One,  two,  three — four,  fi7'e;  the 
children  count  as  the  large  marks  are  made  on  the 
board.  They  then  count  the  last  group  back;  one, 
iivo.  What  do  you  see.'  Five  is  three  and  two. 
What  follows.'  (placing  eraser  over  each  group 
successively,  joining  the  groups,  and  measuring 
three  and  then  two  beside  the  five,  as  before).  Five 
less  three  is  two.  Five  less  two  is  three.  Three 
and  two  are  five.  The  difference  between  five  and 
three  is  two.  The  difference  between  five  and  two 
is  three. 

Primary  fact. 


2  +  2  =  4 
4>2=2j 


mary  fact. 


5  =  3-1-2 
5-3=2 
3+2  =  5 
5>3  =  2 
5>2  =  3 


Secondary  facts  following  from  primary  fact. 
In  the  same  way  treat  six — 


*  *  *  *        *  * 
■*  ■»  *        *  *  * 


Seven- 


*    -X-    *    *  Tt    *    * 


Eight- 


******  ** 
*****  *** 
****       **»* 


*    4t     -X-     ^-     ■X- 

r. 

■x- 

■S    -K- 

*    *    -It    -X-    ^- 

■X- 

* 

-X-     * 

■«■    ^f    *    *    -K- 

■K- 

* 

■K-     -K- 

-»  *  «  -x-  *  * 

■;t  *  -K-  *  vf  -if 

-::•  *  *  ■»  -»  K 

-IS-  «  «■  *  *  « 


■j;-  -X-  -X- 

■7^    -X-    -X-    -X-              -x- 

?:-     4r 

*     vS-    ^- 

*    -.i    -X-              -X-    -X- 

X-    -x- 

*   -x-  t;- 

■vr     ^-                 -X-     -X-     -X- 

^  ^, 

-:f    Or    -X- 

■X-             -X-    -l^    ^    -X- 

-X-   -x- 
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Nine clear   concepts   of   number   and    of    number   rela- 

tions and  will  have  formed  a  mental  habit  that  will 
be  exceedingly  helpful  in  all  higher  mathematics. 
It  is  just  from  lack  of  these  elements  and  this  mental 

Ten —  habit  of  visualizing  clearly   that   so   many   fail   in 

*  *  *  »  it  *  *  *       *  *  arithmetic,    algebra    and    geometry,  and  that  all 

*  ^  **!**„!*  *  •  spend  three  or  four  times  as  much  time  on  these  as 

*  *  *  «  »       «  *  *  «  *  should  be  necessary  to  accomplish    all    they  do  ac- 
£1  ^g^ complish,  and  more.     The  few  who  have  this  power 

become  mathematicians.     Few  or  no  others  do. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  groupings  that  no 
combinations  with  (3«^  are  used.  These  are  already 
known,    having  been    learned    when  the  children 

Iwelve  learned  to  count.     It  is  a  good  pedagogical  princi- 

ple not  to  give  any  old  matter  to  be  learned  as  a 
new  lesson,  but  rather  to  distinguish  the  old  from 
the   new,  and    use   it   on    every  possible    occasion. 

Thirteen 'f^h^  teacher  might  say,    for   instance,    we   already 

know  two  and  one  are  three.  Then,  one  and  two 
are  how  many.''  Three,  less  one.'  Three,  less 
two.'  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  combinations  with 
ten  or  more.  In  learning  to  count  by  tens  the 
children  learned  that  thirteen  is  one  ten  and  three 
ones — two  different  counts,  and  not  at  all  like  nine 
and  four.  In  adding  twelve  and  four  nothing 
more  is  involved  than  in  adding  two  and  four. 
Children  should  not  be  confused  by  being  made  to 
think  there  is  anything  new  in  it. 

Each  of  these  thirty- si.x  facts  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate lesson,  and  usually  not  more  than  one  of  them 
should  be  given  at  a  single  recitation.     If  they  are 

Seventeen —  all    well   learned    in    thirty-six   days,    the    teacher 

.J.  .;:.  *  ,(.  .J.  .»  *  .«.  *       *  -X-  s  «  «•  *  «■  *  should  be  satisfied.     Many  children   do   not   learn 

•  them  in  as  many  months.     Many  problems  should 

Eighteen —  u       •  ■  ^-  vi  u   i  a   u 

*=■  be  given   in  connection    with   each  lesson — A  boy 

has  hve  apples;  he  eats  two.     ( I  he  teacher  should 

Children   will   soon    learn   to   think   quickly  the  make  the  statement  and  leave  the  question    to   be 

secondary   facts    as    soon    as  the  primary   fact  on  asked  by  the  pupil.     This  rule  should  be  followed 

which  they  depend  is  learned.-    In  doing  this,  it  is  in  text-books.     I'oPthe  child  to  ask  the  question 

well  to  let  the  children  close  theireyes  and  imagine  is  an   excellent   start   toward  finding  the  answer.) 

the  groups,  and  the  operations  of  taking  away,  com-  A  girl  has  one  ribbon  three  yards  long  and  another 

bining,  and  measuring  the  smaller  number  against  two  yards  long;  she  pins  them  together.     John  has 

the  larger.     This  power  to  visualize  is  all-impor-  a    kite-string    fifty    yards    long;    Henry    has    one 

tant    in    learning  arithmetic,  and   it  is   well   worth  twenty  yards  long.     (This  is  the  difference  between 

while  to  take  sufificient  time  and   pains  in  gaining  five  ie/is  and  two  ^r/is,  and  is  no  more  difficult  than 

it.     Little  progress  can  be  made  without  it.     In-  finding  the  difference   between    five   ones  and   two 

deed,    I   know  only  one  rule  for  arithmetic:     See  ones.)      Mary  lives  three    miles    north   from   town; 

clearly,   and    write  accurately  what  you  see.     As  Lucy  two  miles  south.   •  Mr.  Jones  has  five  hundred   I 

long  as  this  rule  is  followed,  progress  will  be  sure  dollars;  he  pays  three  hundred  for  a  piece  of  land. 

and  lapid.     Each  step  will  give  power  for  the  next,  A   house  is  worth   three   thousand  dollars;  the  lot 

until  soon  the  child  will  have  mastered  the  whole  on  which  it  stands  two  thousand.     The  more  prob- 

subject.     At    the    same  time  he  will  have  gained  lems  of  this  kind  the  better. 
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At  the  close  of  each  lesson  the  children  should 
repeat  the  primary  and  secondary  facts  in  the  or- 
der given  above.  They  should  also  write  them  in 
figures  op  slate  or  paper.  Every  recitation  should 
contain  a  few  problems  for  review  of  previous  les- 
sons, and  one  or  two  periods  each  week  should  be 
devoted  entirely  to  review.  Frequent  drills  should 
be  given  on  the  primary  facts  already  learned,  as 
only  these  need  to  be  held  by  mere  force  of  me- 
chanical memory. 

To  give  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  these  com- 
binations, there  should  be  much  drill  like  this: 
Nine  and  four  are  how  many.'  Nineteen  and  four.' 
Twenty-nine  and  four.'  etc.  Fifteen  less  seven 
is  how  many.'  Twenty-five  less  seven.'  Sixt)'- 
five  less  seven.'  etc 

Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  perfect  mas- 
tery of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  every  pupil.  Tiiey 
are  learned  that  the  process  of  counting  may  be 
shortened,  and  no  more  counting  on  the  fingers  or 
by  the  aid  of  marks  rapidly  made  should  be  per- 
mitted. Many  children  never  learn  these  facts, 
and,  as  a  result,  their  work  is  always  painfully 
slow  and  their  progress  in  higher  arithmetic  greatly 
impeded. 


First  and  Second  Grade  Geography  Lessons  Which 
Center  Around  the  Weather  Chart. 


MISS   M.    W.   HALIBURTON,  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 


Drill  children  upon  right  and  left — position  of 
other  objects  in  relation  to  their  own  bodies  Have 
them  measure  with  foot-rule  and  yard-stick  dis- 
tance of  one  object  from  another.  Then  teach  car- 
^'dinal  points.  Begin  this  out  of  doors  in  the  fall, 
when  the  sun  rises  and  sets  directly  east  and  west. 
While  learning  these,  begin  to"  watch  the  sun's 
yearly  path,  the  children  reporting  once  a  week 
the  sun's  position  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  as  viewed 
upon  the  spot  at  home  selected  as  the  post  of  ob- 
servation. 

Teach  zenith  and  horizon.  To  give  correct  idea 
of  the  latter,  carry  children  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
helping  them  to  see  that  the  circle  in  which  earth 
and  sky  seem  to  meet  is  more  enlarged  the  higher 
one  goes  to  view  it. 

Have  children  observe  early  in  the  day  and 
again  at  noon  the  length  and  direction  of  their 
own    shadows    and    those    of   stationary  objects. 


Erect  a  stick  upon  some  such  circular  disk  as  the 
lid  of  a  cheese  box  ;  and  mark  the  position  of  its 
shadow  as  it  varies  from  week  to  week.  [See  "Sys- 
tematic Observations  of  the  Sun  "  in  October  JOUR- 
NAL.] Have  lessons  to  teach  that  air,  though  invici- 
ble,  is  everywhere.  You  wish  to  teach  that  wind  is 
air  in  motion;  but,  before  you  can  do  this,  you  must 
show  that  heated  air  takes  up  more  room  than 
cold  air,  that  it  is  lighter,  that  it  rises,  that  air 
presses  in  all  directions,  and  what  currents  of  air 
are.  Blow  a  hog's  bladder  two-thirds  full  of  air 
and  tie  it  tightly,  It  is  then  still  limp  and  flabby. 
Show  that  it  will  not  float.  Lay  it  before  the  fire, 
where  children  can  see  that,  though  no  more  air  is 
going  in  it,  swells  more  and  more  and  finally 
bursts. 

Treat  another  bladder,  or  better  still,  a  toy  bal- 
loon in  the  same  way,  taking  it  up  before  it  bursts. 
No  more  air  has  been  put  in  it  ;  only  that  already 
in  it  has  been  heated.  Show  that  it  floats.  While 
still  tightly  closed  lay  it  aside  until  the  air  is  cool- 
ed, and  the  balloon  has  become  limp  and  flabby 
again.  Why.'  It  ivill  not  float.  Why.'  What 
does  air  do  when  heated  .'  What  does  air  do 
when  cooled  .'  Which  is  lighter .'  What  does  the 
heat  from  chimneys  and  locomotives  do  to  the  air 
above  them  .'  Which  way  does  the  smoke  coming 
from  these  into  the  air  show  that  the  air  is  eroinGr .' 
Does  heated  air  ri.'^e  or  fall  .' 

Bring  two  thermometers  which  register  the  same. 
Let  children  read  the  temperature  when  they  are 
brought  in.  Let  one  boy  on  a  step-ladder,  hold 
one  thermometer  near  the  top  of  the  room  for  some 
time,  while  another  hoy  holds  the  other  thermom- 
eter close  to  the  floor.  Read  the  temperature  in- 
dicated by  each.  Where  is  the  warm  air  .'  Where 
is  the  cool  air  .'  Why  does  the  warm  air  remain 
at  the  top  .' 

You  wish  the  children  to  learn  that  air  presses 
in  all  directions,  and  that  it  is  only  because  it  is 
lighter  that  warm  air  is  pushed  upward. 

Fill  a  wine-glass  with  water,  carefully  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  thick,  smooth  paper.  Holding 
the  paper  with  the  left  hand,  invert  the  glass. 
What  keeps  the  paper  pushed  up  against  the  wa- 
ter .'  What  can  air  do  .'  In  what  direction  is  it 
pushing  now.  Take  a  glass  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  cover-  one  end  tightly  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  fill  the  tube  with  water.  Carefully  put 
the  other  end  under  water  in  a  dish,  keeping  the 
palm  tightly  over  the  top  opening.  The  water 
stays    up   in    the    tube  as  long  as  I  keep  my  hand 
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over  the  top.  If  I  take  my  hand  away,  what 
comes  against  the  water  in  the  tube  .''  See  what 
happens  when  I  remove  my  hand.  What  pushed 
the  water  down  the  tube  into  the  dish  .'  In  what 
direction  was  air  pushing  then  .' 

Have  children  give  any  experiencies  of  draughts 
which  they  have  felt  at  the  bottom  of  doors  and 
windows.  Why  so  disagreeable  ?  Let  one  boy 
on  a  step-ladder  hold  a  lighted  candle  by  the 
crack  at  the  top  of  the  door,  let  another  hold  one 
at  the  bottom.  Watch  the  flame  of  each.  What 
moves  it.""  What  kind  of  air  is  at  the  top  of  the  room 
to  go  out  .'  What  kind  is  coming  in  at  the  bot- 
tom.' Give  the  name  "currentsofair,"and  apply  what 
has  just  been  learned  of  the  nature  of  the  wind. 
Before  this  time  the  children  have  learned  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  from  them  will  learn  to  name 
the  winds  ;  but  the  teacher  must  be  careful  that 
they  do  not  name  them  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  going.  The  lessons  in  columns  4  and  9 
[See  November  JOURNAL,  page  22]  are  : 

Position,  direction,  and  distance. 

Cardinal  points. 

Sun's  yearly  path. 

Zenith  and  horizon. 

Experiments  to  teach  that — 

Warm  air  takes  up  more  room  than  cold  air. 

Warm  air   is  lighter  than  cold  air. 

Air  presses  in  all  directions. 

What  currents  of  air  are. 

Direction  of  winds. 

Though  tabulated  under  "7,"  one  of  the  lessons 
first  given  should  be  on  Water  and  its  Uses  ;  to 
man  (for  cooking,  drinking  and  cleansing),  to  an- 
imals, to  plants  (first  step  in  soil  study),  to  the 
earth  (as  rain,  frost,  snow  etc.). 

After  lessons  on  air,  the  children  are  ready  for 
simple  e.xperiments  in  evaporation  and  condensa- 
tion. 

1.  Place  equal  quantities  of  water  in  vessels  of 
the  same  size,  and  have  the  depth  of  water  marked 
in  each.  Keep  one  in  the  school-room,  put  the 
other  out  where  the  air  is  cold.  Leave  them  un- 
disturbed for  some  hours,  and  then  let  the  child- 
ren compare  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  each. 

2.  Boil  water  in  a  kettle  and  observe  the  cloud 
of  steam  and  the  clear  space  between  it  and  the 
spout.  The  children  will  say  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cept air  in  that  space.  Have  them  hold  a  hot 
spoon  in  the  space,  and  then  a  cold  one.  After- 
wards they  may  hold  cold  saucers,  slates,  panes  of 
glass  etc.,  in  the  cloud,  to  obtain  same  results. 


3.  Put  some  iced  water  in  a  bright  tin-pan  or 
cup  ;  in  another  just  like  it  put  some  warm  water. 
Wipe  the  outside  of  the  cups  dry  and  show  them 
to  the  children.  Call  attention  to  the  fine  film  of 
moisture  that  begins  to  form,  and  have  it  watched 
until  drops  gather. 

4.  Squeeze  a  soft  sponge  tightly  in  the  hand,  and 
call  attention  to  the  difference  in  size  before  and 
after  squeezing.  Let  it  soak  up  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  then  more  and  still  more  until  saturated. 

After  these  experiments,  question  the  children 
until  they  see  the  how  and  why  of  the  natural 
phenomena  illustrated. 

1.  What  became  of  the  water  in  the  waiters  .' 
Where  did  it  go  .'  From  which  waiter  did  it  most 
rapidly  go  .'  Where  was  the  warmer  air  t  The 
waiters  tell  us  that  water  goes  away  faster  in  warm 
air.  When  is  the  air  like  the  unsqueezed  sponge  'i 
Then  what  kind  of  air  has  more  room  between  its 
parts  to  take  in  water  }  Apply  this  to  children's 
observations  of  the  "drying  up"  of  mud-puddles 
under  sunshine,  scarcity  of  water  in  streams  after 
hot  dry  weather,  etc. 

2.  Could  you  see  anything  at  the  edge  of  the 
spout  when  the  kettle  boiled  .'  You  said  air.  What- 
was  there  in  the  air,  but  which  you  could  not  see 
until  you  put  a  spoon  there .'  Is  water  ever  in 
such  tiny  parts  that  you  cannot  see  it  .^  (Give 
name  water-dust  or  vapor.)  Was  it  the  hot  or  the 
cold  spoon  which  showed  drops  large  enough  for 
you  to  see  ?  Further  from  the  spout  you  saw  a  lit- 
tle cloud  which  you  called  steam.  What  did  the 
cold  plate  show  you  the  little  cloud  was  made  of.' 
Was  the  air  cooler  near  the  spout,  or  turther  away  .' 
I  wonder  why  we  could  see  the  vapor  out  there, 
but  could  not  see  it  close  to  the  spout .'  Let  us 
see  if  the  cup  of  ice-water  will  not  tell  us. 

3.  What  did  the  cold  water  do  to  the  sides  of  the 
cup.'  (feel  it.)  What  kind  of  air  was  floating 
around  in  this  room  .'  What  did  you  see  gather 
on  the  outside  of  the  cold  cup  .'  Did  it  soak  through 
the  sides  of  the  cup  .'  Where  did  it  come  from  .' 
Was  there  any  moisture  on  the  sides  of  the  warm 
cup.'  Was  not  the  same  air  floating  around  it .' 
Must  air  float  against  waj-m  or  against  cold  ob- 
jects before  it  can  be  made  to  give  out  the  vapor  it 
holds  .'  What  did  the  cold  cup  do  to  the  air  which 
was  like  what  I  did  to  the  sponge  .' 

If  every  opportunity  of  howing  moisture  on  the 
inside  of  cold  window  panes,  and  the  freezing  of 
the  same  has  beer,  utilized,  the  children  will  now 
be  ready    to    understand  the  formation  of  dew  and 
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frost,  and  also  why  they  could  siy  the  water  dust 
at  a  distance  from  the  spout  where  the  air  was 
cooler.  Ask  for  the  children's  experiences  of  fogs, 
mists,  and  clouds,  and  try  these  experiments  and 
observations. 

The  little  lesson  with  the  sponge  will  explain 
not  only  the  sqeezing  (contraction)  of  cold  air 
and  the  expansion  of  warm  air  and  the'consequent 
room  in  it  for  moisture  ;  it  also  explains  the  fall  of 
rain  as  the  consequence  of  saturation. 

If  all  along  the  children  have  been  recording  on 
the  weather  chart  dew,  frost  and  rain  as  each  oc- 
curs, and  have  been  observing  the  conditions  which 
precede  these,  they  will  have  noticed  that  dew  and 
frost  never  form  on  cloudy  and  windy  nights  ;  and 
that  they  see  it  only  on  such  objects  as  leaves, 
grass  and  fences,  not  upon  hard  ground  and  stones. 
They  will  naturally  ask  why  this  is  so.  Simple 
lessons  in  absorption  and  radiation  should  then  be 
given. 

During  all  this  time  the  children  have  been  tak- 
ing field  trips  to  observe  the  work  of  the  frost  when 
it  could  be  seen  best. 

The  lessons  on  water  and  its  uses  in  columns 
'5',  '6'  and  '7'  are  : 

E.xperiments  in  evaporation  and  condensation  to 
teach  the  nature  of  dew,  and  rain. 

Lessons  in  absorption  and  radiation. 

Field  lessons  to  observe  the  work  of  frost: 

(i)   How  the  surface  of  the  earth  crumbles. 

(2)  The  weathering  of  rocks,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  crumbled  parts  of  rock. 


Home  Studies  in  Geography.     I. 


PROF.    COLLIER    COBB,    UNIVERSITY    OF    I.ORTH    CAROLINA. 


The  story-book  which  Nature  holds  open  for  us, 
wherein  we  may  read  and  go  on  reading  through- 
out our  lives  without  e.xhausting  even  a  small  part 
I    of  what  it  has  to  teach  us,  sings  no  more  wonder- 
i    ful  song  and  tells  no  more  marvelous  tale  than  the 
!    story  of  the  raindrop  on  its   travels,  which  reveals 
to   us   the  secrets  of  air   and    earth   and   water  in 
I    their  relations  to  the  life  upon   our  planet.     And 
!    we  may  read  this  story  book  in  our  homes,  at  our 
very  doors,  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  and  in  the 
j    rills  that  run  down  our  garden  walks,  gaining  from 
!    these  common  things,  if  we  but  use  our  eyes  cor- 
•■    rectly,  a  clue  to  many  of  Nature's  ways.     This  is 
geography,  the  science  which  fells  us  of  the  sur- 


face of  the  earth  and  how  it  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  mattter,  we  note 
that  nearly  all  our  interests  are  confined  to  this 
surface  of  our  planet.  Though  we  may  rise  above 
it  by  artificial  means,  we  there  find  the  air  too  cold 
and  thin  for  our  comfort;  if  we  go  beneath  it  in 
cellars  and  wells  and  mines,  we  find  it  damp  and 
dismal  and  dangerous,  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
come  again  to  the  surface,  where  alone  life  is  worth 
living.  We  thus  find  that  the  science  of  geogra- 
phy, a  study  of  surface  conditions,  is  more  closely 
related  to  our  lives  than  anything  else  we  may 
learn. 

Catching  the  raindrops  in  a  glass  and  examin- 
ing the  water  carefully,  we  find  that  it  is  clear,  and 
free  from  anything  like  sediment  when  it  falls  from 
the  clouds.  If,  however,  we  take  a  glass  of  water 
out  of  any  river  and  let  it  stand  for  some  hours,  we 
shall  soon  see  that  a  thin  layer  of  mud  will  settle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  even  though  the  water 
may  have  looked  quite  clear.  What  then,  is  the 
source  of  this  sediment.'  If  we  return  to  the  rain- 
drops as  they  fall  upon  the  ground,  we  shall  find 
that  they  gather  in  the  little  hollows  of  the  ground 
and  that  the  water  flows  out  from  these  small  pools 
and  puddles  along  any  ruts  and  channels  it  can 
find,  always  making  its  way  gradually  down  hill. 
It  meets  other  little  streams  and  rills,  and  flows 
along  in  small  brooks  and  rivulets,  shoving  on  its 
burden  of  sand  and  silt  into  the  larger  river.  But 
this  material  held  in  suspension,  this  sand  and 
gravel  washed  out  of  the  soil,  is  not  all  that  the 
stream  bears  along.  If  you  examine  the  kettle  in 
which  you  boil  your  water  you  will  observe  a  hard 
crust,  light-colored  or  brown,  covering  the  bottom 
and  sides.  This  is  material  which  the  water  held 
in  solution  and  which  it  took  out  of  the  rocks  while 
it  was  passing  through  therrr.  Sometimes  it  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  often  it  is  carbonate  of  iron. 
Just  how  it  got  into  the  soils  and  into  the  water 
you  may  learn  by  studying  a  roadside,  or  better  a 
railway  cutting,  unless  you  happen  to  live  in  the 
coastal-plain  region.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
you  may  notice  the  solid  rock,  passing  upward 
through  angular  blocks  and  rounded  fragments  and 
coarse  subsoil  to  finest  sand  and  clay,  from  a  hard 
and  solid  rock  to  an  excellent  vegetable  soil.  An 
examination  of  the  solid  rock  will  doubtless  reveal 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  grains  of  very  hard 
material,  largely  quartz,  cemented  together  with 
other  materials,  commonly  feldspar  and  horhblends 
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or  augite  or  mica.  Now  the  raindrop  with  the 
gases  which  it  takes  from  the  atmosphere  or  the 
acids  which  it  takes  up  from  decaying  vegetation, 
dissolves  out  the  magnesium  or  iron,  calcium, 
potassium,  or  sodium  from  this  cementing  material, 
and  fine  sand  and  common  clay  are  left  behind. 
In  this  way  the  soil  is  made,  and  every  succeeding 
rain  storm  lowers  by  just  a  little,  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Often  you  may  gain  some  measure  of  this 
down-wearing  by  noting  where  the  rains  have 
washed  away  the  earth  between  pebbles  or  bits  of 
glass,  leaving  tiny  pillars  of  erosion,  as  they  have 
been  termed.  In  some  regions  these  erosion  pil- 
lars, solid  masses  of  clay  capped  by  stone,  are  left 
standing  to  the  height  of  many  feet.  When  the 
earth  dries,  cracks  are  formed,  so  that  the  ne.xt 
shower  loosens  it  still  more,  and  the  sand  and  mud 
are  washed  down  by  the  rains.  The  water  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  many  joints  and  cracks  pre- 
sent in  nearly  all  rocks,  freezes  and  expands  in 
winter,  gradually  hastening  their  destruction  and 
conversion  into  soil.  Then  too,  the  earth  worms 
and  the  ants  turn  the  soil  over,  rendering  it  finer 
and  finer.  In  this  way  the  soils  are  formed,  the 
hills  are  sculptured  and  the  valleys  are  carved  out. 
The  action  of  the  raindrop  tends  to  bring  the  lands 
to  a  common  level,  and  without  its  work  none  of 
the  earth  forms  would  be  what  they  are. 


For  the  Class  in  Botany. 


FAN.N-Y    C.   FARINHOLT,  FORMERLY  OF   THE   ASHEVILLE  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


In  the  course  of  his  development  the  child 
reaches  a  time  when  he  needs  to  note  causes  as 
well  as  effects,  and  to  be  led  to  discover  the  rela- 
tions of  things  and  of*  truths.  His  work,  hereto- 
fore largely  analytic,  must  now  befome  synthetic 
as  well.  He  is,  in  a  word,  ready  for  a  more  scien- 
tific study  of  Nature  than  he  has  been  capable  of 
before. 

For  linking  the  pupil's  past  observations  with  his 
present  investigatioi.s  and  for  preparing  him  for 
further  and  ever  deepening  knowledge  of  Nature,  I 
know  of  no  science  so  available  and  satisfactory 
as  Botany;  and  this  little  talk  on  some  devices  we 
have  found  useful  is  given  in  the  hope  of  helping 
some  teacher  who  is  following  up  the  Nature  study 
of  the  primary  grades  with  Botany  in  the  interme- 
diate. 


It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  Asheville  Schools 
to  begin  with  the  study  of  leaves,  becau-se  these 
are  more  obtainable  than  flowers  at  the  season 
when  school  opens.  I  think,  however,  that,  when 
it  is  practicable,  the  study  should  begin  with  the 
flowers  in  the  spring  time.  But  wherever  the  start 
is  made,  the  teacher  should  seize  on  the  salient 
characteristics  of  that  part  of  the  plant  under 
observation,  those  characteristics  which  she 
knows  will  come  into  use  in  classification  later  on, 
and  should  make  these  characteristics  the  basis  of 
a  partial  classification.  In  leaves,  for  instance,  let 
the  pupils  put  all  the  feather-veined  and  net- 
veined  leaves  in  one  group,  all  the  palmate-veined 
in  another,  and  all  the  parallel-veined  in  a  third. 
When  seeds  are  studied  let  them  put  the  monocot- 
yledons with  the  parallel-veined  leaves,  and  the 
pithy  stems  in  the  same  group.  After  awhile  they 
will  see  that  the  endogens  have  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  leaf,  seed,  and  stem. 

The  term  describing  any  shape,  margin,  venation, 
inflorescence,  etc.,  should  be  given  while  the  par- 
ticular condition  which  each  term  describes  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  children.  Only  in  this  way 
should  any  scientific  term  be  learned  in  these 
lower  grades;  but  in  this  way  every  term  neces- 
sary can  readily  be  learned.  A  pupil  can  say 
"  rachis  "  quite  as  easily  as  '•  stems,"  and  he  then 
has  a  word  which yf/i'  a  certain  condition  and  tliat 
only. 

As  our  leaf-study  was  in  the  autumn,  we  found  it 
particularly  interesting  to  press  and  mount  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens,  the  child  who 
brought  the  leaf  mounting  it  and  writing  in  the 
corner  of  the  card  a  description  of  the  shape,  mar- 
gin, venation,  and  species,  as  far  as  he  had  found 
them  out.  This  description  was  often  written  over 
and  over  again  before  it  was  finally  copied  on 
the  card;  and  this  repeated  writing  served 
admirably  in  fixing  the  characters  of  that  par- 
ticular tree  or  shrub  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
It  made  him  conscious,  too,  of  his  need  for  new 
words.  Pupils  would  frequently  say:  "  Here  is 
something  I  ought  to  tell  about  this  leaf,  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  it.  When  the  word  was 
given,  that  child  did  not  easily  forget  it.  Another 
service  these  mounted  leaves  did  us  was  that  they 
became  e.xcellent  models  for  our  drawing  lessons, 
and  were  made  the  basis  of  some  really  beautiful 
designs. 

On  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  the  Botany 
period  was  devotecf  to  an   "Observation  Party,"  at 
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which  the  children  wrote  of  what  they  had 
observed  about  plants  during  the  week.  I  have 
known  the  whole  grade  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
this  as  to  write  for  an  hour,  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  flight  of  time.  Shades  of  our  own  "  Compo- 
sitions," can  it  be  possible! 

On  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  room  were  a  Ques- 
tion Box  and  a  Question  Book.  In  the  former  of 
these  any  pupil  might  put  any  question  he  chose. 
On  Saturday  the  teacher  read  these  questions,  and 
on  Monday  she  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  the  ten 
which  were  most  pertinent  to  the  subject  being 
studied.  The  child  who  could  give  or  find  a  correct 
answer  to  any  of  these  was  permitted  to  write  this 
answer  over  his  or  her  sigitainre  in  the  Question 
Book.  No  question  was  ever  answered  directly  by 
the  teacher.  To  some,  indeed,  she,  as  well  as  the 
children,  had  to  say,  "  I  don't  know."  These  were 
perhaps  the  most  educative  of  all,  for  there  was 
then  a  quickening  of  desire  to  find  out — and  "  Find 
Out"  must  be  the  motto  of  all  true  science  teach- 
ing. No  one  can  estimate  what  an  insight  these 
observation  papers  and  questions  gave  the  teacher 
into  the  trend  and  needs  of  the  individual  minds 
under  her  care,  or  how  invaluable  was  the  aid 
she  thus  received  in  her  methods  of  teaching  that 
particular  subject.  There  was  much  extra  work, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  well  worth  while. 

In  the  study  of  seeds  and  fruits  there  was  a  still 
wider  field  for  careful  observation  and  classifica- 
tion; and,  though  fruit  study  should  properly  fol- 
low the  study  of  flowers,  we  spent  some  time  on  it 
in  the  fall,  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  studied 
leaves  then. 

Our  windows,  too,  were  filled  with  cigar  boxes 
of  beans,  corn,  watermelon,  and  many  other 
plants,  which  were  allowed  to  flourish  until  we 
chose  to  pull  them  up  to  see  how  they  had  sprouted. 
This  window-garden,  supplemented  by  Chinese 
lilies  in  rocks  and  Abater,  and  hyacinths  in  jars, 
made  the  subject  of  many  days  study  of  cotyle- 
dons, albumen,  embryo,  plumule,  radicle,  and  root, 
and  of  plant  nourishment. 

Then,  when  the  seeds  had  all  blown  away,  and 
the  fruits  were  all  dried  up,  and  Jack  Frost  had 
nipped  our  "  crops,"  there  was  the  study  of  woods 
for  the  winter  months — a  most  fascinating  branch 
of  plant  lore  this  is  too;  and  our  children  made  it 
doubly  so  by  bringing  all  sorts  of  specimens,  from 
a  rough  section  of  an  unhewn  log  to  highly  pol- 
ished pieces  of  our  fine  maple  and  walnut. 

A  favorite  "game"  just  here  was  to   divide   the 


class  into  pines  and  oaks,  say — or  any  two  of  the 
great  trees — give  five  minutes  for  thinking,  and 
then  have  each  side  tell  its  beauties  and  uses.  The 
unconscious  poetry  of  some  of  the  speeches  made 
was  a  noticeable  feature  of  this  "  game,"  cropping 
out  constantly  in  this  work.  A  new  principal 
came  into  the  room  one  day,  and,  noticing  what 
the  pupils  had  written  about  seeds,  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  "Why,  you  have  poets  in  here!"  So  we 
had,  so  has  every  class  of  children,  and  this  Nature 
work  brings  out  the  divine  spark. 

Another  device  we  had  for  awaking  and  keeping 
alive  independent  investigation  was  the  following: 
Each  child  was  given  a-  paper  with  this  written 
on  it: 

Name 

Date.... 

What  sort  of  tree  is  nearest  your  home.'' 

What  sort  of  leaves  has  it.'' 

Is  it  evergreen  or  deciduous.'' 

How  do  its  branches  grow.? 

Does  itshed  its  leaves  early  or  late.'' 

Has  it  any  fruit  on  it  now.-' 

Are  its  roots  long  or  short.'' 

What  is  the  color  of  its  bark  now.' 

Has  it  any  buds  on  it  now.? 

Three  months  later  another  set  of  questions  was 
given  to  be  answered,  and  in  the  spring  another. 
When  all  these  answers  were  put  together  and 
compared,  the  pupil  had  a  life-history  of  his  chosen 
tree  for  nine  months  of  the  year;  he  had  made 
many  other  discoveries  about  it,  too,  and  had 
grown  to  have  a  sort  of  personal  interest  in  this 
individual  tree,  which  would  help  him  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  whole  family. 

These  devices  may  sound  very  like  play.  They 
were  certainly  as  pleasant  as  play  to  the  pupils; 
but  through  them,  as  through  the  whole  of  the 
work  in  botany,  the  teacher  had  always  in  view 
these  aims  and  ideals: 

(i)     To  encourage  independent  investigation; 

(2)  To  aid  the  child  in  forming  habits  of  close 
and  continued  observation  along  a  definite  line; 

(3)  To  train  him  to  record  in  accurate  words 
what  he  observed; 

(4)  To  give  him,  in  acquainting  him  with  the 
flowers,  a  source  of  pure  interest  and  pleasure 
which  would  brighten  many  an  otherwise  dark 
hour,  and  help  him  to  high  thinking. 

There  seems  to  me  no  need  of  te.xt-books  for 
the  class,  though  books  in  plenty  should  be  at 
hand.     In  this,  as  in  other  studies,  I  have  found  a 
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collection  of  books  by  several  different  authors 
much  better  than  a  number  of  the  same  work  by 
one  author.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  the  teacher 
should  not  have  a  clear  plan  of  work  mapped  out. 
She  should  know  exactly  what  she  wishes  to 
develop  day  by  day.  Before  she  enters  the  school- 
room in  September,  she  should  have  in  her  mind 
an  ideal  of  what  she  is  to  do  and  accomplish  by 
June — not  necessarily  a  cast-iron  programme,  but 
still  a  well-defined  and  comprehensive  working 
model  of  the  whole.  If  she  be  not  able  to  formu- 
late such  a  plan  for  herself,  then  she  should  follow 
one  good  text-book. 

Let  us  not  throw  discredit  upon  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  teaching  by  laying  it  open  to 
the  charge  of  desultoriness  and  aimlessness. 
Rightly  taught,  any  branch  of  natural  science 
should  make  the  student  more  independent  and 
more  painstaking.  It  should  improve  his  spelling, 
reading,  and  arithmetic;  should  make  him  more 
original  in  thought  and  give  to  his  language  a 
greater  accuracy,  correctness,  and  elegance. 

This  is  claiming  much  for  this  work  in  elemen- 
tary science,  but  it  is  not  too  much,  as  every 
teacher  who  has  faithfully  and  understandingly 
undertaken  it  in  her  school-room  will  bear  witness. 


The  First  Two  Years  in  Latin. 


HOLLAND   THOMPSON,  CONCORD    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


[Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Academies.] 

During  a  period  varying  from  two  to  five  years 
before  a  pupil  enters  a  North  Carolina  College, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his  time  is  spent  in 
the  study  of  Latin.  But  in  spite  of  the  constant 
urging  and  prodding  of  the  teacher  the  colleges 
say  that  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the 
yearly  recruits  can  do  satisfactorily  the  work  marked 
out  in  the  catalogues.  Often,  they  have  not  passed 
over,  even  in  a  superficial  way,  the  indicated  texts, 
though  time  enough  has  usually  been  spent  upon 
the  subject.  Further,  the  college  men  say  that 
pupils  have  such  a  distaste  for  the  study  that  much 
of  the  first  year  must  be  spent  in  correcting  false 
impressions  and  in  laying  a  foundation  for  future 
study.  This  means  building  a  support  under  a 
partially  reared  structure.  Whether  this  is  done 
successfully  is  a  question.  At  least  few  pupils  elect 
any  Latin  beyond  the  bare  amount  required  for 
Graduation.     *     *     * 


Our  colleges  vary  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
previous  reading  requested,  {j-eqidred  is  hardly 
the  proper  word).  All  ask  for  Caesar,  some  for 
Vergil  or  Cicero,  or  both.  All  hope  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  some 
acquaintance  with  syntax.-* 

Four  years  is  not  too  much  to  prepare  a  pupil 
for  an  institution  asking  for  all  three  authors  men- 
tioned above.  The  best  four  years  is  the  period 
from  twelve  to  si.xteen,  or  thirteen  to  seventeen.  A 
child  beginning  at  twelve  or  thirteen  will  make 
better  progress  in  the  end,  and  will  be  fonder  of  the 
subject  than  one  who  is  delayed  until  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  At  the  earlier  age  the  memory  responds 
more  readily  to  the  necessary  mechanical   work. 

Most  children  beginning  Latin  in  North  Caro- 
lina schools  are  queer  compounds  of  forwardness 
and  ignorance.  Two  things  are  certain;  they 
know  little  of  English  and  less  of  how  to  think. 
These  pupils  are  plunged  into  an  unknown  world 
of  cases,  declensions  and  conjugations  which  be- 
wilder them.  The  pronunciation  is  strange  and 
uncouth.  The  order,  or  apparent  disorder,  of  the 
words  puzzles  them.  The  few  English  inflections 
remaining  are  not  used  to  illustrate  the  Latin,  and 
the  fact  that  much  English  easily  understood  is 
quite  as  complicated  in  word-order  as  is  the  Latin, 
is  not  realized.  The  teacher  forgets  to  tell  them 
of  the  German  word-order,  and  so  they  fail  to  re- 
member that  they  have  often  laughed  at  the  old 
German  butcher  for  this  very  habit  of  speech. 
*  *  *  *  In  short,  the  close  relation  of  Latin 
to  English  and  to  language  in  general  is  not 
taught.  The  reason  wliy  is  obscured,  but  it  can 
be  taught  so  that  pupils  will  be  interested.  These 
technical  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  a  little 
care;  but  many  a  boy  who  might  be  a  satisfactory 
pupil  is  stranded  here. 

After  a  pupil  passes  this  point  and  begins  to  see 
ager,  liber,  judex,  he  is  not  likely  to  connect  them 
with  agriculture,  library  or  judge  without  the 
teacher's  help.  But  if  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  two  languages  is  kept  constantly  before 
him,  much  of  his  prejudice  will  be  broken  down. 
Probably,  Roman  manners  and  customs  are  en- 
tirely strange.  A  good  history  may  be  kept  in  the 
room  and  full  e.xplanations,  anecdotes,  pictures, 
books  like  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans,  will 
help  the  luckless  fellow  to  understand  what  you 
are  trying  to  do.  Many  never  learn  this.  Though 
we  are  sorry,  it  remains  a  fact  that  many  pupils  in 
our  schools  do  not  come  from  homes  of  culture. 
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Likely  they  are  hon'est  homes,  probably  Christian 
homes;  but  what  the  pupils  know  about  things  out- 
side of  a  narrow  circle  must  be  taught  chiefly  by 
you. 

Pupils  can  be  taught  to  take  a  living  interest  in 
the  language.  Write  something  about  Concordia, 
magnum  oppidian  in  Carolina,  or  Carolus  fiinditni 
in  Virginia  liabct.  They  will  be  delighted  to  do 
something  similar,  and  will  seek  through  the  vocab- 
ulary for  words.  My  pupils  beg  for  the  opportunity 
of  writing  stories  in  Latin.  Often  we  ask  and 
answer  questions.  Sometimes  they  take  the  sen- 
tences for  translation  from  my  lips.  This  is  slow 
at  first,  but  soon  ten  or  twelve  words  can  be  held 
in  the  mind  and  nothing  helps  more  to  understand 
the  Latin  order.  But  with  all  this  effort  to  interest 
must  go  drill,  drill,  drill.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  first  year  is  simply  to  teach  Latin  forms,  and 
constant  review  is  necessary.  This  need  not  be 
formal  but  is  better  done  by  a  half-dozen  rapid 
questions  fired  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  lesson. 
When  connected  Latin  is  begun,  your  class  must 
be  handled  with  exceeding  care,  or  all  your  pains 
will  be  for  nothing.  Pupils  beginning  so  young  as 
those  mentioned  above  can  hardly  read  Caesar  so 
early.  He  is  too  dry,  too  technical,  too  difficult. 
They  can  profitably  spend  a  year  on  Viri  Romce  _ 
or  some  similar  introduction  to  Roman  history. 

All  modern  tendencies  in  instruction  are  not 
necessarily  correct.  Formerly  the  memory  some- 
times outgrew  the  reason.  Pupils  were  developed 
by  the  load  of  facts  crammed  down  their  throats. 
The  basic  reason  of  cause  and  effect  was  often  neg- 
lected. Later,  when  contact  with  the  world  had 
developed  the  idea,  these  pupils  found  dozens  of 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  law  stored  away. 
To-day  the  movement  is  toward  minimizing  the 
importance  of  memory.  Large  classes  seem  to 
require  written  work  as  a  substitute  for  close  ques- 
tioning. Often  neither  the  reason  nor  the  memory 
is  developed.  If  the  training  of  the  memory  to 
habits  of  exactness  is  not  begun  and  largely 
accomplished  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  at  all. 

So,  though  unfashionable,  I  avow  my  belief  in 
the  value  of  learning  rules  of  Latin  Grammar, 
both  as  aid  in  understanding  the  language  and  as 
I  mental  gymnastics.  These  need  not  be,  should 
i  not  be,  taught  arbitrarily;  nor  need  long  lessons 
■  from  a  formidable  book  be  assigned,  but  the  words 
i  of  the  rule  may  be  given  after  numerous  instances 
I  have  shown  some  underlying  principle. 


To  illustrate:  In  the  third  or  fourth  line  of  the 
first  chapter  of  I'iri  Roma-  is  the  expression  pidso 
fratrc;  translate  for  the  pupils,  explain  what  "ab- 
solute" means,  and  give  slowly:  "A  noun  or  a 
pronoun  together  with  a  participle  may  be  put  in 
the  ablative  to  denote  the  time  or  circumstances  of 
an  action."  "Now,  which  is  the  noun?  which  the 
participle.'  What  do  the  words  e.\-press.'"  Give 
them  the  rule  again,  and  the  brighter  half  of  the 
class  will  catch  the  words.  Leave  the  words  on 
the  board  with  the  statement  that  you  will  ask  for 
them  the  ne.xt  day,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  all  will  know  them.  And  all  this  can  be  done 
sooner  than  it  ^kes  to  tell  of  it.  *  *  * 

Last  May,  at  the  end  of  a  year  spent  on  the  A. 
«&  K.  Edition  of  V^iri  Roma:,  my  second  form  had 
read  the  entire  book,  reviewed  much  of  it,  written 
most  of  the  exercises,  knew  the  following  con- 
structions, besides  those  necessarily  learned  in  put- 
ting a  sentence  together,  and  in  addition  knew  the 
exact  or  approximate  words  of  the  rule  for  many. 
The  surprising  thing  was  the  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ment. Theyknewtheablative-absolute,  means, man- 
ner, agent,  characteristic,  price,  comparison.  They 
knew  the  different  uses  of  cases  for  e.xpressing 
place  or  time.  The  deponents  governing  the 
ablative  and  the  use  of  genitives  with  special 
verbs  was  on  their  fingers'  ends.  They  could  rat- 
tle off  glibly  the  rules  for  the  dative  with  com- 
pounds and  with  special  verbs,  and  had  an  idea  of 
what  they  meant.  The  indirect  question,  the  tenses 
following  cum  and  the  four  principal  ways  of  ex- 
pressing purpose,  were  no  mystery  to  them.  They 
knew  the  verbs  governing  the  indirect  discourse, 
and,  better  than  all  this,  they  could  translate  Latin 
and  liked  to  do  it.  This  had  been  accomplished  in 
a  lesson  period  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes,  with 
no  book  or  class  except  the  te.xt,  though  frequent 
references  were  made  to  histories  or  stories. 

This  year  this  class  has  read  nearly  four  books 
of  Caesar  in  four  months.  The  third  book  was  fin- 
ished in  thirteen  recitations,  and  two  at  least  were 
research  lessons  on  Roman  methods  of  warfare. 
These  pupils  now  willingly  prepare  from  two  to 
five  chapters,  and  sometimes  a  short  grammar 
lesson  in  addition.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  each  pupil  must  purchase  a  grammar.)  They 
read  easy  Latin  at  sight  with  some  degree  of 
fluency,  and  seem  to  have  a  good  vocabulary.  A 
drill  of  ten  weeks  in  etymology,  which  was  part 
of  the  English  work  of  the  second  year,  has  greatly 
aided  them.     The  hundred  roots  learned  are  worth 
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something,  but  the  habit  of  instantly  attempting  to 
analyze  a  word  is  worth  more.  This  class  is  not 
exceptional,  for  the  second  year  pupils  this  year 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  did  last.  *         *         * 

To  sum  up  the  points  given  above:  i.  Teach 
Latin  as  something  related  to  every-day  life.  2. 
Drill.  3.  Give  practice  in  ear-Latin  as  well  as 
eye-Latin.  4.  Require  the  meaning  to  be  gotten 
from  the  Latin  order.  5.  Require  English  transla- 
tion, not  Anglicized  Latin.  6.  Stress  proper  exer- 
cise of  memor)'.  7.  Give  historical  or  social 
search  topics  to  be  gotten  from  outside  reading. 


or  candy  all  his  life  will  have  no  teeth.  So  any  child  who 
takes  no  strong  mental  food,  or  indulges  only  in  sweets,  will 
have  no  mental  teeth  with  which  to  chew  and  prepare  strong 
food  for  his  mind  to  digest. 


Echoes  From  Buncombe  County  Teachers'  Associa= 
tion,  December  4th. 


Prof.  Archibald  D.  Jones,  on  Professional  Reading  for 
Teachers. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  great  teachers,  has  not  studied  their 
methods,  and  has  not  caught  their  spirit  and  ideals  and 
transformed  them  into  his  own  life  and  work,  is  very  much 
like  the  physician  who  has  neither  studied  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  his  medicines,  nor  has  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

Professional  reading  has  for  the  true  teacher  an  intense, 
living  value  that  cannot  be  estimated;  for  it  serves  as  a  guide 
and  constant  inspiration  to  his  already  noble  purpose. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  take  and  read  the  educational  jour- 
nal published  in  his  own  state. 

Professional  reading  alone  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher. 
He  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  good  books.  Books 
preserve  for  us  the  spirit  of  earth's  great  ones.  Bpoks  are 
our  universities,  where  souls  are  the  professors.  Books  are 
the  looms  that  weave  rapidly  man's  inner  garments.  Books 
are  the  levelers — not  by  lowering  the  great,  but  by  lifting  up 
the  small. 


Snpt.  J.  D.  Egg/eston,  on  Reading  in  the  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  reading  in  the  schools,  is  twofold:  To 
teach  children  to  read  with  increasing  fluency,  and,  while 
this  is  being  done,  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the 
best  literature — great  moral  stories,  and  the  best  in  prose  and 
verse — so  that  right  tastes  may  be  formed,  and  an  appetite 
be  created  for  more  literature  of  the  same  kind. 

Suppose   you   get,    for  example,    a    copy   of    Little    Lord 
Fauntleroy,  and  read  it   to  your  children  for  fifteen  minute 
each  day  before  school  closes.      You  will  probably  stop  com 
plaining   about  the  lack  of  good  attendance.     There    musj 
be  also  books  for  the  children  to  read. 

Never  fear  the  children  cannot  grasp  the  ideas.  The 
child's  powers  of  understanding  and  appreciation  are  much 
greater  than  many  think.  The  attempt  to  write  down  to 
children  is  most  often  a  great  mistake. 

The  present  tendency  to  make  things  so  very  easy  for 
children  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.     Any  child  who  eats  mush 


Thomas  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  President  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  on  Industrial  Education. 

[This  was  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  the  JOURNAL  would 
have  published  it  in  full,  but  Dr.  Lawrence  had  already  dis- 
posed ot  it.  Some  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
referred  to  in  the  paper  is  made  in  the  excellent  school 
over  which  Dr.  Lawrence  presides.] 

First  of  all,  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  use  their 
hands  The  time  will  never  come  when  the  masses  will  cease 
to  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  edjucation  of  the 
individual  should  be  such  as  to  render  life's  burden  as  easy  as  : 
possible  to  himself,  and  his  labor  for  himself  and  others  as 
profitable  as  possible.  The  material  prosperity  of  people  in 
the  same  stages  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  product  of  their  labor  bears  to  that  which  they 
consume.  Old  age,  infancy,  the  helpless  and  infirm  must  be 
fed.  Add  to  these  the  thriftless  and  incompetent,  and  the 
burden  of  society  is  increased ;  and  if  these  non-producing 
classes  are  sufficient  to  consume  what  remains  after  the  laborer 
is  fed  the  community  is  and  must  remain  poor. 

Society  should  see  to  it  that  there  are  not  too  many  drones 
in  the  hive  of  industry,  and  that  the  individual  receives  such 
training  as  shall  enable  him  in  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  circumstances  to  bear  his  own  burden,  not  only  supporting 
himself,  but  contributing  to  the  commonwealth.  The  school 
\vhich  the  state  provides  should  secure  to  each  citizen  such  a 
training  as  would,  with  health,  practically  render  him  inde- 
pendent in  such  a  land  as  ours.  And  such  is  every  one  who 
earns  more  than  he  needs  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  what  remains  after  his  own  wants 
are  supplied.  Three-fourths  of  our  population  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  the 
larger  number  of  the  children  who  from  year  to  year  gather 
for  instruction  in  our  public  schools  are  destined  to  the  same 
pursuits,  than  which  there  is  none  more  ancient  and  honora-  ll 
ble.     It  only  degrades  such  as  regard  it  degrading. 

Teach  children  that  the  highest  order  of  nobility  in  the 
world  is  that  of  honest  labor.  "Adam  delved  and  Eve  span;'' 
Noah  was  a  shipwright;  Paul  made  tents,  and  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  was  a  carpenter.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  man  or  woman  who  condemns  the  more  useful  and 
ordinary  forms  of  manual  labor,  who  thinks  it  less  respectable 
to  patch  a  boot  or  make  a  horseshoe  than  to  measure  tape  or 
drive  a  quill;  something  wrong  with  that  woman's  education 
who  deems  making  a  loaf  of  bread  or  cooking  a  meal  less 
noble  employment  than  embroidering  a  slipper  or  patching  a 
crazy  quilt. 

It  is  just  such  a  prejudice  as  this  which  is  heaping  up  our 
population  in  crowded  cities,  where  they  are  jostling  or  shoul- 
dering each  other  in  their  struggle  for  bread  while  millions  of 
acres  lie  untilled,  fairer  and  more  fertile  than  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon.  The  rising  generation  must  needs  be 
taught  that  there  is  no  more  honorable  thing  in  the  world 
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than  honest  labor,  whether  of  the  hand  or  the  head.  This 
sentiment  must  be  inculcated  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school, 
and  from  the  pulpit. 

The  training  of  every  child  should,  in  part,  be  industrial, 
and  this  part  of  education  should  not  be  left  any  more  than 
the  other  portion  of  it  which  is  gotten  from  books  wholly  to 
parents,  who  are  oftentimes  incompetent  and  more  frequently 
careless.  The  young  man  and  woman  should  be  taught  to 
regard  labor  not  as  drudgery,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
kfocation. 

*  • 

Give  a  child  a  slate  and  a  pencil,  and  what  does  he  do  with 
it?  He  falls  to  drawing  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  pig.  Why  not 
help  him  embody  the  thought  which  is  struggling  in  his 
brain?  See  him  playing  in  the  sand;  he  is  building"  a  house. 
Why  not  take  hold  and  help  him  to  develop  his  constructive 
:alent  ?  Or  see  him  throwing  a  dam  or  bridge  across  some 
;iny  rill;  why  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  engineer  ? 
^ow,  with  soiled  hands,  he  is  moulding  in  clay;  why  not  help 
lim  work  out  his  imagination  at  his  fingers'  ends?  He  loves 
brm  and  color,  which  are  the  very  poetry  of  the  world  of 
'ision;  why  should  not  the  eye  and  the  hand  be  trained  to 
liscover  and  group  both  in  such  combinations  as  would  grat- 
fy  and  delight  the  taste  ? 

The  growing  child  is  restless  and  active;  he  ought  not  to  be 

tept  still  or  tethered  to  a  seat  too  long  at   a  time;  the  limbs 

mist  have  exercise  or  they  will   dwarf;    tie   the   hand   to  the 

lide  and  the  limb  withers  on  the  trunk.     E.xercise  is  the  law 

)f  growth.     Nature  withdraws  the  gift  which  we  fail   to   use  ; 

vitness  the  eyeless  fish  in  the  Mammoth  cave.     Childhood  is 

IS  full  of  motion  and  music  as  a  bird;   why   not  make   light 

gymnastics  set  to  music  a  daily  exercise  in  the  school-room? 

A'hy  keep  the  little  one   bending  over  a  desk  till  his   back 

jecomes  crooked,  the  chest  hollow  and  the  eye  dim?     Physi- 

:al  health  is  the  absolute  condition   of  life's  highest  achiei^- 

nents,  but  perfect  physical  health  is  impossible  without  per- 

ect  physical  development. 

* 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  use  of  tools  might  not  be  taught 
n  our  higher  schools  and  academies.  We  do  not  see  why 
uch  instruction  might  not  be  profitably  given  in  connection 
i'ith  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  philosophy, 
;eometry,  the  elements  of  the  languages,  and  the  like.  While 
rades  could  not  be  taught  in  schools  on  the  score  of  econ- 
imy,  the  elements  of  industry  and  the  use  of  tools  should  be 
aught  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  prevent  waste  of  time,  talent, 
ind  loss  of  opportunity.  This  much  could  be  accomplished 
without  materially  adding  to  the  burden  which  our  system  of 
)ublic  instruction  imposes. 

The  establishing  of  such  a  course  in  connection  with  our 
)ublic  schools  of  a  higher  grade  is  certainly  practicable  and 
n  the  highest  degree  desirable.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
lved from  a  partial  industrial  course  are  many  and  obvious, 
rhe  pupil  would  find  rest  in  change  of  employment.  The 
:xercise  of  the  body  would  pleasurably  alternate  with  that  of 
he  mind,  and  thus  the  education  of  the  whole  man  would  be 
ymmetrically  carried  on  and  the  cultivated  brain  would  be 
urnished  with  an  adequate  instrument  In  the  trained  and 
kilful  hand.      Such  a  training  would  tend  to  develop  in  the 


pupil  a  feeling  of  conscious  power  as  he  realized  his  ability  to 
subdue  the  material  world  to  his  service,  and  beget  in  him  a 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  which  the  ordinary  youth  cannot  feel, 
who  leaves  school  or  college  with  barely  enough  mechanical 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  a  hoe  and  a 
hand-saw,  an  axe  helve  and  a  plough  handle.  Such  partial 
preliminary  industrial  training  will,  moreover,  enable  the 
youth  more  readily  to  determine  the  matter  of  his  luture  vo- 
cation. 

*  « 

If  training  in  manual  labor  were  provided  for  in  the  schools 
where  all  classes  are  taught,  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with 
prejudice  against  the  labor  of  the  hand,  which  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  our  civilization,  and  \\hich  in  our  large  cities  is  fast 
transferring  almost  every  department  of  skilled  labor  into 
the  hand  of  foreign  workmen.  Manual  labor  would  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  degrading,  and  the  skilled  workman  less  a 
gentleman  than  the  merchant  or  lawyer. 

*  * 

Self-governmenc  is  impossible  to  the  many,  if  the  many  be 
ignorant,  and  just  as  impossible,  if  the  many  be  vicious.  The 
heart  and  the  conscience  must  be  educated,  as  well  as  the 
hand  and  the  brain.  The  training  of  the  body  alone  would 
give  us  an  animal;  the  culture  of  the  intellect  alone  would 
give  us  a  devil;  the  symmetrical  development  of  body,  intel- 
lect and  conscience  gives  us  the  Ideal  Man. 

The  Power  of  a  riother's  Voice. 


CHARLES  S.    CARTER,    IN  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

A  mother  sang  to  her  child  one  day 
A  song  of  the  beautiful  home  above; 

Sang  it  as  only  a  woman  sings 

Whose  heart  is  full  of  a  mother's  love. 

And  many  a  time  in  the  years  that  came 

He  heard  the  sound  of  that  low,  sweet  song;  - 

It  rook  him  back  to  his  childhood  days; 
It  kept  his  feet  from  the  paths  of  wrong. 

*  * 
A  mother  spoke  to  her  child  one  day. 

In  an  angry  voice  that  made  him  start. 
As  if  an  arrow  had  sped  that  way 

And  pierced  his  loving  and  tender  heart. 

And  when  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate. 
And  was  tempted  and  tried,  as  all  men  are, 

He  fell;   for  that  mother's  angry  words 
Had  left  on  his  heart  a  lasting  scar. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  I. 
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Negro  and  Youthful  Criminals. 

PRESIDENT  GEO.  T.  WINSTON,   UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 

(From  an  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Prison  Congress.) 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress at  Austin,  Te.xas,  December  5th,  the  address 
being  reported  in  full  in  the  Austin  Daily  States- 
man, of  December  6th,  President  George  T.  Win- 
ston, of  the  University  of  Te.xas,  discussed,  in  his 
usual  happy  and  e.Khaustive  manner,  two  subjects 
of  great  interest  to  all  Southern  people,  and  espe- 
cially for  teachers  and  school  officers.  These  sub- 
jects are  "Negro  Criminals"  and  "Youthful  Crim- 
inals." 

After  showing  that  the  negroes  are  more  crimi- 
nal than  any  other  part  of  the  population  of  the 
LTnited  States,  and  that  the  ratio  of  colored  crim- 
inals to  colored  population  increased  33^  per  cent, 
in  the  decade  1880-90,  the  crimes  being  mostly 
against  person  and  property,  seldom  against  gov- 
ernment and  society  as  a  whole;  that  the  percent- 
age of  criminals  and  paupers  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South  is  little  more  than  one-third  that 
among  those  of  the  North  and  the  West;  that  the 
ratio  of  crime  among  the  negroes  depends  less  on 
illiteracy,  habitual  drunkeness,  being  unmarried, 
or  being  without  temporary  employment  than 
among  other  portions  of  the  population;  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  negro  criminals  have  no  trade;  and 
that  negro  women  are  less  criminal  as  compared 
with  negro  men  than  are  the  women  as  compared 
with  the  men  among  the  foreign-born  population. 
Dr.  Winston  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  negro: 

First — He  requires  more  careful  attention  and, 
possibly,  a  different  treatment  from  that  given  the 
whites. 

Second — The  kind  of  education  the  negro  needs 
is  industrial  and  moral,  enforced  by  severe  re- 
straints, rather  than  intellectual  culture  with  free- 
dom of  conduct.  After  learning  to  read,  write 
and  cipher,  the  next  most  important  thing  for  the 
negro  is  industrial  and  character  training. 

Third — The  development  of  the  negro  race  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  the  negro  woman, 
upon  the  patient,  careful,  intelligent  training  of 
negro  girls  before  they  arrive  at  maturity.  This 
can  be  accomplished^in  two  ways.  Friendly  rela- 
tions must  be^  established  between  the  races,  so 
that  the  Southern^  white  woman  may  be  actively 
interested   in   the   mental,  religious  and  industrial 


improvement  of  the  negro  girl — such  an  interest  as 
e.xisted  during  the  time  of  slavery.  Dr.  Winston 
thinks  the  re-estabtishment  of  this  interest  would 
accomplish  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  ne- 
gro than  the  education  now  offered  him  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  also  thinks  this  might  be  done  if 
the  negro  would  allow  it.  The  second  means  is 
through  well-equipped,  well-managed  industrial 
schools  for  the  girls.  Of  these  schools  there 
should  be  at  least  one  in  every  county  in  the 
Southern  states. 

Fourth — This  question  of  the  education  of  the 
negro  must  receive  more  careful,  irtipartial  and  in- 
telligent consideration  than  it  has  in  the  past,  if  the 
country  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  greatest  peril 
that  ever  threatened  it.  The  negro  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  the  right  education  of  the 
negro;  and  it  is  not  ended,  but  is  only  begun.  The 
question  of  negro  slavery  was  not  so  momentous 
as  the  question  of  negro  freedom,  negro  citizenship, 

and  negro  education. 

*  * 
* 

In  speaking  of  youthful  criminals,  Dr.  Winston 
showed  that,  while  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  one-half  of  all  the  criminals  are  under  30 
years  of  age,  in  the  South  two-thirds  come  under 
this  age;  of  negro  criminals  more  than  70  per  cent. 
He  concludes  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection, 
if  not  from  justice  and  humanity,  the  state  should 
provide  for  every  child  within  its  borders  a  train- 
ing adequate  to  make  him  a  useful,  honorable  and 
self-supporting  citizen.  The  children  should  re- 
ceive such  education  whether  their  parents  are 
willing  or  not.  Compulsory  education  is  not  pa- 
ternalism, nor  is  it  opposed  to  any  idea  of  liberty, 
except  that  which  confounds  liberty  with  license.   \ 

Dr.  Winston  asks  that  every  public  school  shall 
include,  in  every  grade,  music  and  other  arts, 
manual  training  and  athletic  culture.  He  shows 
that  the  assertion  frequently  made  among  us  that 
the  education  given  in  our  public  schools  does  not 
tend  to  prevent  crime  is  wholly  false;  the  fact  being 
that,  with  the  division  between  literacy  and  illit- 
eracy on  the  low  plane  of  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write,  the  illiterate  population  of  the  United  Statea  1 
is  almost  twice  as  criminal  as  the  literate.  Nor  ia  li 
the  decline  of  religious  training  due  to  the  public  .' 
schools,  but  to  its  neglect  by  Christian  communi- 
ties. Christian  churches,  and  Christian  homes,  agen- 
cies which  formerly  regarded  the  religious  training 
of  the  young  as  one  of  their  foremost  duties.  In 
the  Southern  states,  at  least,  the  religious  training 
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given  in  the  public  schools  is  fully  equal  to  that 
given  in  the  private  schools  and  the  church  schools. 
This  religious  instruction  is  genuine,  based  upon 
moral  principles  and  moral  conduct,  guided  and 
sustained  by  a  belief  in  a  future  life  and  an  over- 
ruling providence;  but  it  is  without  the  fatal  spirit 
of  sectarian  prejudice  and  proselyting. 

Our  God  is  the  God  of  truth  and  order  and  love 
and  reverence  and  duty.  These  virtues  are  taught 
in  every  public  school  that  deserves  the  name,  and 
are  taught  in  the  great  search  for  Him  who  created 
them  when  He  created-  nature  and  man.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  rooms  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  of  our  public  schools,  or  in  the  kindergar- 
ten amid  the  budding  blossoms  of  humanity  with- 
out feeling  that  God  was  there. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  crime,  and  all  the  forces 
of  civilization  are  partly  responsible  for  it.  But  of 
all  the  forces  which  tend  to  lessen  it  none  is  so 
potent  as  complete  education;  for  this,  working 
upon  the  human  being  in  the  most  plastic  period 
of  his  life,  is  more  able  than  other  forces  to  correct 
the  evil  tendencies  of  heredity,  to  give  a  man  con- 
trol over  himself  and  to  fit  him  for  controlling  his 
own  environment. 


The  Asheville  Farm  School  and  Its  Work. 


A  very  interesting  educational  e.xperiment  (if  e.xperimcnt  it 
may  be  called)  is  that  of  the  Asheville  Farm  School,  on  the 
Swannanoa  river,  a  few  miles  from  Asheville.  The  principle 
IS  not  new,  but  its  application  in  North  Carolina  is  new,  and 
we  have  watched  it  with  interest  from  the  beginning.  We 
beheve  this  kind  of  school  is  needed  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  in  every  state  in  the  South;  and  the  success  of  this  school 
in  the  mountains  means  much  to  the  future  of  our'education. 
In  answer  to  a  request  for  some  statement  of  the  work  done 
in  the  school,  Superintendent  Samuel  Jeffrey  has  sent  us  the 
letter  given  below.  The  Journal  will  give  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  and  its  work  in  a  future  number.  We  like 
the  tone  of  this  letter  and  breadth  of  view  which  it  shows 
Would  that  all  among  us  possessed  it. 

To  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Greensboro,  N.  C, 
Gentlemen:— I  respond  somewhat  tardily  to  your  request 
to  tell  something  about  the  work  of  the  Asheville  Farm 
School.  I  cannot  sum  up  our  work  better  than  to  say  that 
we  are  trying  to  remember  the  forgotten  man  for  whom  Mr. 
Page  spoke  so  ably  in  the  October  issue.  Ours  is  a  school 
supported  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  the  fact  that  this 
school  is  striving  to  remember  the  forgotten  ones,  without 
any  denominational  distinction,  and  without  any  attempt  or 
desire  to  give  denominational  training,  and  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  schools  belonging  to  different  denominations 
working  with  the  same  end  in  view,  does  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  Mr.    Page  that  denomina- 
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tional  schools  failed  to  reach  the  forgotten  ones.  These 
schools  have  all  been  established  in  the  last  ten  years,  most 
of  them  not  having  been  in  existence  one-half  so  long.  They 
are  doing  and  will  do  a  great  work,  the  greatest,  the  educat- 
ing of  the  young  people  of  the  state  to  demand  that  the  state 
shall  do  its  duty,  and  no  longer  forget  any  one.  Though 
working  with  an  intelligence  and  broad-mindedness  unknown 
in  former  years,  the  churches  can  never  remember  any  large 
proportion  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Asheville  Farm  School  to  receive  only 
boys  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  an  education.  And  as 
we  can  receive  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  applicants,  we  try  to 
take  those  who  show  the  greatest  promise  of  being  capable  of 
developing  into  strong,  sound-minded  men  whose  influence 
will  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  school  we  teach  only  the  elementary  branches.  The 
English  language,  including  as  much  as  possible  of  its  litera- 
ture, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geography— physical  and  po- 
litical, United  States  history,  physiology,  civil  government, 
vocal  music,  and  the  English  Bible  compose  the  course  of 
study.  In  everything  it  is  our  aim  to  make  the  work  practi- 
cal and  thorough,  rather  than  extensive.  In  the  study  of  the 
Bible  its  te.xt,  history,  and  structure  are  taught.  Controver- 
sial doctrines  and  dogmas  are  left  out  altogether.  That  is, 
our  Bible  study  consists  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  not  some 
one's  opinion  about  the  Bible. 

We  do  not,  however,  consider  that  training  in  "book 
learning"  alone  produces  an  educated  man.  So  the  boys 
under  competent  supervision  are  taught  to  do  their  own  work, 
and  to  do  it  in  a  proper  and  systematic  manner.  Very  nearly 
all  the  work  of  the  house  and  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the  boys. 
The  fact  of  the  work  accomplished,  however,  is  merely  an 
incident.  It  could  probably  be  done  as  cheaply  by  hired 
labor.  The  training  which  the  boys  receive  in  doing  it,  we 
are  more  and  more  convinced,  is  the  most  valuable  which  they 
receive  here.  Of  course  the  large  majority  are  accustomed  to 
work,  but  do  not  know  how  to  work  regularly  and  systemat- 
ically, or  how  to  use  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  simplest 
farm  tools.  The  confidence  and  self  respect  won  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  know  how  to  do,  and  to  do  by  the  best 
methods  many  kinds  of  work,  and  that  they  have  matured 
the  lesson  of  system  and  order  necessary  to  the  learning  of 
anything  which  they  may  desire  to  take  up  gives  them  an 
equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  which  nothing  else  could. 

We  have  not  yet  accomplished  all  we  desire  in  the  way  of 
industrial  training.  The  way  is  not  yet  clear,  but  I  say  with 
confidence  born  of  determination  that  ere  long  we  will  have 
a  regularly  equipped  training  school,  and  that  we  will  send 
boys  out  with  the  principles  of  some  useful  trade  thoroughly 
mastered,  so  that  a  few  years  of  practical  e.^cperience  will  make 
them  workmen  far  in  advance  of  the  best  mechanics  which  are 
to  be  found  here. 

We  thank  you,  the  editors  of  the  Educational  Journal, 
for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  our  work  by  asking  for  this 
article.      We  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  your  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Old  North  State. 
Very  truly  _  ours, 

SAMUEL  JEFFREY. 
Swannanoa,  N.  C,  Dec.  7th,  1897. 
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of    Independeuce.      In 
this  county  were  born 
George    Washington, 
James     Monroe     and 
ruany   other  of    imer- 
ica's    greatest     men. 
Robert  Edward's  father 
was  General  Henry  Lee, 
the     famous     "Light- 
Horse  Harry"    of  the 
Revolution,  the  friend 
of    Washington,    Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  con- 
gressman   and   orator. 
He  it  was  who  deliv- 
ered    the    eulogy    on 
Washington   in  which 
occurs   the    sentence: 
"F:rst  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts    of    his    fellow- 
citizens."     His   second 
wife  was  Anne  Carter^ 
"a    sweet    and    noble 
woman,"  and  her  son 
was    named  after   her 
brothers,    Robert     and 
Edward.    The  Lee  fam- 
ily had  been  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the 
Colonial   days  of  Vir- 
ginia, living  always  ac- 
Lee  Birth=Day  Exercises  Jan.   19.   cording  to  the  motto  of  their  English 

J_ coat  of  arms,  borne  through  centuries: 

(Let  each  part  he  recited  hi,  a  different  child.    "  mv  incaidm  fuluri." 
Thesnnep  nhoidd  he  rendered  hij  the  entire 
school.     Aho  .tee  suggestions  on  page  6) 


tended  the  school  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hal- 
lowell,  a  strict  Quaker,  who  prepared 
him  for  West  Point.  As  a  boy,  his 
father  said,  he  was  "  always  good."  At 
Mr.  HallowelVs  school,  "he  was  never 
behind  time  at  his  studies;  never  failed 
in  a  single  recitation;  was  perfectly  ob- 
servant of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Institution;  was  gentlemanly,  unob- 
trusive, and  respectful  in  all  his  deport- 
ment to  his  teachers  and  fellow  stu- 
dents." He  always  finished  up  care- 
fully all  his  work  and  did  nothing  half- 
way. The  diagrams  and  figures  on  his 
slate  were  drawn  and  lettered  as  accu- 
rately as  if  they  were  to  be  engraved  and 
printed.  In  the  same  way  he  did  his 
work  at  West  Point  and  through  life. 


THE    NOBLEST,    COURTLIEST   GENTLEMAN— 

THE    KNIOHTLIEST   KNIGHT   WHO    WORE   THE    GRAY! 


How  many  a  glorious  name  for  us. 
How  many  a  story  of  fame  for  us 
They  left;  Would  it  hot  be  a  blame  for 

U8, 

If  theii-  memories  part 
From  our  land  and  heart, 
And  a  wrong  to  them,  and  shame  for  usV 

But  their  memories  e"er  shall  remain  for 

us, 
And  their  names,  bright  names,  without 

stain  for  us: 
The  glory  they  won  shall  not  wane  for 
us. 

In  legend  and  lay 
Our  heroes  in  Gray 
Shall  forever  live  over  again  for  us. 

— Abram  J.  Ryan. 


Robert  Edward  Lee  was  born  at  Sti-at- 
ford,  on  the  Potomac,  in  \^'estmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  Janr'^y  19,  1607,  in 
the  same  room  in  which  had  been  bom 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee,  both  signers  of  the  Declaration 


When  young  Robert  was  four  years 
old,  his  father  removed  his  family  to 
Alexandria,  where  Washington  had  also 
lived  as  a  boy.  Here  he  entered  the 
school  taught  by  Mr.  Leary  in  the  Alex- 
andi-ia  Academy.  Mr.  Leary  was  ever 
afterwards  his  firm  friend .    Later  he  at- 


When  Robert  was  eleven  years  old  his 
father  died.     Of  his  two  older  brothers. 
Carter  was  then  at  Cambridge,  Sidney 
Smith  in  the  Navy.     So  he  was  left  to 
take  care  of  his  invalid  mother,  for  whom 
he  did  everything,  marketing,  attending 
to  the  horses,   and   managing  the  out- 
door business.     From  school  he  would 
hurry  home  to  prepare  for  his  mother's 
drive,  and  to  can-y  her  in  his  arms  to 
the  carriage,  where  he  would  arrange 
the  cushions  for  her  with  great  tender- 
ness and  care.     He  nursed  her  day  and 
night.     If  Robert  left  the  room,  she  keptgi 
her  eye  on  the  door  till   he  retumec^j 
She  learned    to    depend  upon   him  in 
everything,    and    would    say,    "He  is 
both  son  and  daughter  to  me."    Like 
most  Virginia  boys  of  that  time,  he  was 
fond  of  hunting,  and  would  sometimes 
follow  the  hounds  all  day.     This  helped 
to  give  him  the  well  developed  form  and 
the  great  strength  which  enabled  him 
to  endure  the  labors  and  hardships  of 
later    life.     Many    years   after  this  he 
%vrote  a  letter  to  his  own  son  giving  him 
advice  which  he  himself  had   followed  ''< 
from  the  beginning.     There  is  no  bettei- 
descriptien  of  his  own  boyhood.     "You 
must  study  to  be  frank  with  the  world. 
Frankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  andi 
courage.     Say  just  what  you 'mean  to  I 
do  on  every  occasion,  and  take  it  for 
gi-anted  you  mean  to  do  right.      .     .     • 
Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend 
or  to  keep  one.     .     .     Above  all  do  not 
appear  to  others  what  you  are  not.     .    • 
We  should  live,  act.  and  say  nothing  to 
the  injury    of    any-one.     .     .     Duty  is 
the   sublimest  word  in  our  language. 
Do  your  duty  in  all  things,  like  the  old 
Puritan.  You  cannot  do  more;  you  should 
never  wish  to  do  less.     Never  let  me  oi 
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your  mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for  any 
lack  of  duty  on  your  part."'  And  again 
he  writes  "Be  true  and  kind  and  gen- 
erous, and  pray  earnestly  to  God  to  en- 
able you  to  'keep  his  commandments, 
and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
vour  life."  ' 

■»  * 

At  eighteen  Lee  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  re 
in:iined  four  years,  graduating  in  1839. 
From  the  first  he  rose  rapidly  to  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  held  this  position 
until  he  left  the  Academy.  No  breach 
of  discipline  nor  neglect  of  duty  was 
ever  charged  against  him  while  here. 
No  unbecoming  word  ever  fell  from  his 
lips.  He  never  used  tobacco  or  drank 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  was  manly, 
true  and  noble.  Upon  leaving  the  Acad- 
emy, Lee  was  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Until 
1834  he  was  at  Hampton  Roads.  Va. ; 
then  for  three  years  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  army  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  then  assigned  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  WiS  he  was  made  Captain. 
In  1841  he  was  put  in  charge  of  New 
York  Harbor,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Mexican  war  called  him  to  the  field, 
in  1846.  At  this  time  he  was  regarded 
as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  army. 
"A  man  in  the  vigor  of  youthful 
strength,  w-ith  a  noble  and  commanding 
presence,  and  an  admirable,  graceful, 
and  athletic  figure.  He  was  a  man  with 
whom  nobody  ever  wished  or  ventured 
to  take  a  liberty,  though  kind  and  gen- 
erous to  his  subordinates,  admired  by  all 
women  and  respected  by  all  men.  He 
was  the  model  of  a  soldier  and  the  liran 
ideal  of  a  Christian  gentleman." 

"  No  other  youth  or  man,""  says  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  "  so  united  the 
qualities  that  win  w-arm  friendship  and 
command  high  respect.  For  he  was  full 
of  sympathy  and  kindness,  genial  and 
fond  of  gay  conversation  and  even  of 
fun.  *  *  *  While  his  correctness  of 
demeanor  and  language  and  attention 
to  all  duties,  personal  and  official,  and  a 
dignity  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  the 
elegance  of  his  person,  gave  him  a  supe- 
riority that  every  one  acknowled  in  his 
heart." 

Ilj  June,  1831,  when  Lee  was  24  years 
old,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Randolph 
Custis,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Mar- 
tha Washington.  Their  union  was  a 
happy  one  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Through  this  marriage  Lee  came  to  live 
at   the    beautiful  home  of    Arlington, 


overlooking  the  Potomac, 
the  City  of  M^ishington. 
now  a  national  cemetery. 


In  the  Mexican  war  Captain  Lee  dis- 
played the  greatest  skill  and  daring  with 
the  most  beautiful  tHuderness  of  heart. 
He  arranged  the  batteries  whose  firing 
coinjieiled  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz, 
yet  his  heart  bled  for  the  inhabitants. 
He  led  the  storming  ptirty  that  routed 
the  Mexicans  under  Sant-.i  Anna  and  cut 
off  their  retreat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  but  hs 
e\er  aiterwaids  rembered  the  cry  of  a 
little  Mexican  girl  whom  he  found  bend- 
ingover  a  wounded  drummer-boy.  Bv  his 
advice  the  defences  of  San  Augustin 
were  overwhelmed.  He  planned  the 
attack  and  guided  the  troops  to  victory 
at  Contreras.  His  expedition  across  the 
wild  Pedrigal,  through  darkness  and 
rain,  waspronouuced  the  greatest  feat  of 


just  opposite   days  latpr  he  resigned   his  commission 
This  place  is    in   the   United  States  Army.     This  de- 
cision cost  him   a  great  struggle  and 
much  pain.     Two  days  later  still  he  ac- 
cepted  the  command  of   the   Army  of 
"Virginia,   saying,    "I  devote  myself  to 
the  services  of  my  native  state,  in  whose 
behalf  alone  will  I  ever  again  draw  my 
svNord."     At  the  same  time  he  made  no 
effort  to  persuade  his  ow  n  son,  G.  W  C. 
Lee,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Arm-,   to    follow    his    example.     "  He 
must  consult  his  own  judgment,  reason 
and  conscience  as  to  the  course  he  may 
take.     I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  guided  by 
my  wishes  or  example.     If  I  have  done 
wrong,  let  him  do  better.     The  present 
is  a  momentous  question   which  every 
man  must  settle  for  himself  and  upon 
principle." 


Everywhere,  north  and  south,  the  peo- 


physieal  and  moral  courage  performed    P^®  ^^S*°  *°  prepare  for  war,  some  on 


by  any  individual  during  the  campaign. 
At  Cherebusco,  Molinodel  Rey,  Chapul- 
tepec  and  Mexico  his  conduct  was  such 
as  to  cause  General  Scott  to  say  he  was 
the  best  soldier  he  ever  saw  in  the  field. 
He  received  his  only  wound  at  Chapul- 
tejiec.  At  the  close  cf  this  war  he  re- 
fused to  let  his  friends  use  their  influence 
with  the  president  to  secure  him  pro- 
motion or  other  favors. 


From  1853  to  1855  Lee  was  Superin- 


both  sides  believing  one  battle  would 
end  it,  others  feeling  it  would  be  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle.  The  hottest  passions 
burned  everywhere.  The  southern  citi- 
zens became  soldiers,  and  marched  away 
to  the  front  to  drive  the  invader  from 
their  borders,  to  defend  their  homes  and 
firesides,  and  to  die  for  a  cause  they  be- 
lieved right  and  just.  The  songs  of  the 
time  slio.v  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
on  both  sides.  "Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land!" and  "Dixie"  were  two  of  the 
most  popular  in   the  south.     Dixie  be- 


tendent    of    the   Military   Academy   at   came  the  battle  song  of  the  Confederacy, 


and   many   thousands  of  our    kinsmen 
died  to  the  sound  of  its  music. 


West  Point,"  tilling  the  position  with 
great  success.  The  discipline  was  im- 
proved, and  the  course  of  study  made 
fuller  and  extended  to  five  years.  In 
1855  Lee  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  sent  to  the 
Southwestern  border,  w  here  he  remained 
until  1861. 

A  soldier  all  his  life,  Lee  was  ever  a 
lover  of  his  country,  a  friend  of  the 
Union  and  opposed  to  secession.  Slavery 
he  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  to  be  abol- 
ished in  the  best  way  possible.  He  said 
if  he  owned  the  whole  of  the  four  mil- 
lion slaves  of  the  South  he  would  wil- 
lingly give  them  all  to  preserve  the 
Union.   He  foresaw  that  secession  meant 

a  long  and  bloody  war — four  years  at   Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 
least.     But  like  most  men  in  the  South,  Maryland! 

he  believed  his  first  allegiance  was  to   My  Mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 
his  state.     April  18,  1861,  he  was  offered  Maryland! 

the  command  of  the  LTnion  army.     This   For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 
offer  he  candidly   and  courteously  de-  Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 
clined,  saying  he  would  take  no  part  in   And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
an  invasion  of  the  Southern  states.  Two  Maryland,  my  Maryland! 


My  riaryland. 

(  7'tf  be  siiyig. ) 
JAMES  RYDER  RANDAIX. 

The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle-queen  of  yore, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 
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Dixie. 

Southrons  hear  your  couut'-y  call  you! 
Up,  lest «  orse  than  death  befall  you! 
To  armsl  To  arms!  To  arms,  in  Dixie 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted— 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  vnited! 

To  armsl   To  arms!    To  arms,  in  Dixie! 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie! 
Hurrah!    Hurrah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 

To  arms!     To  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

To  arms!     To  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter! 
Northern  flags  in  South  winds  flutter! 
Send  them  back  your  fierce   defiuance! 
Stamp  upon  the  accursed  al  iance! 

—  Chorus. 

Fear  no  danger!     Shun  no  labor! 
Lift  up  rifle,  pike,  and  sabre! 
Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder! 
Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder! 
— Chorus. 

How  the  South "s  great  heart  rejoices 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  voices! 
For  faith  betrayed,  and  pledges  broken, 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken. 

—  Chourus. 

Sti'ong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles. 
Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  t'-iese  beagles! 
Cut  the  unequal  bonds  asunder! 
Let  them  hence  each  other  plunder. 
— Chorus. 

Swear  upon  your  country's  altai' 
Never  to  submit  or  falter, 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated. 
Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed. 
— Chorus. 

Halt  not  till  our  Federation 
Secures  among  earth "spowersitsstation! 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
Hear  your  children  tell  the  story! 

—  Chorus. 

If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness, 
Yictoiy  soon  shallbringtbemgladness, — 

To  arms! 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow, 
Smile  chase  tears  away  to  mono w. 
To  arms!  To  arms!  To  arms,  in  Dixie! 
Advance  the  fiag  of  Dixie! 
Hunah!  hunah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 

To  arms!  To  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

To  arms!  To  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 


Lee  immediately  began  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
"Virginia,  so  the  enemy  might  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  state,  or  might 
be  easily  driven  out  if  they  should 
enter.  Richmond  was  fortified.  Lee 
instructed  his  generals  to  be  ready  for 
defence,  but  to  make  no  invasion. 

When  Virginia  joined  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  President  Jefferson  Davis  be- 
came commanding  general  of  the  armies, 
Lee's  place  was  a  subordinate  one;  but 
he  did  not  object,  apparently  careless  as 
to  what  position  might  be  assigned  him 
in  the  Confederacy.  He  even  expressed 
a  desire  to  return  to  private  life.  He 
was  first  sent  to  defend  north-western 
Virginia;  next,  to  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  to  aid  as  an  engineer  in  plan- 
ning the  defences  there.  Early  in  1862 
he  was  again  in  Virginia  and  in  charge 
of  military  operations  in  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy. 

^"* 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  wounded  at 
Seven  Pines,  May  31st,  18C2,  and  on  the 


3d  of  June  Lee  assumed  command  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox,  April  9th,  1865. 

For  three  long  years  the  most  gigantic 
struggle  of  modern  times  was  maae  with 
volunteer  soldiers,  half  fed  and  half  clad, 
against  overpoweiing  numbers  and  end- 
less resources.  The  results  of  the  fii'st 
year  filled  the  south  witli  hope  and  the 
north  with  fear  and  terror.  Victory 
after  victory  followed  with  astounding 
rapidity.  Army  after  army  of  the  in- 
vaders melted  away  like  snow  in  the 
spring  time.  McClellan,  Pope,  Bum- 
sides,  Hooker,  one  after  another,  with 
their  splendidly  equipped  armies,  were 
defeated  and  driven  back.  The  enemy 
was  driven  from  north-western  V'irginia. 
Lee  and  Jackson  became  the  idols  of  the 
army  and  of  the  south,  loved  and 
honored  by  all;  till  at  Chancellorsville, 
May  2nd,  1863,  Jackson  fell,  fatally 
wounded  b}'  his  own  men. 

After  this  series  of  victories  on  Vir- 
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ginia  soil  Lee  determined  to  carr}'  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  where  it 
would  be  less  destructive  to  his  oivn 
people.  June  24th  he  crossed  iuto 
Pennsylvania.  But  though  in  the  coun- 
try 01  the  enemy,  he  was  careful  that  no 
wanton  destruction  should  be  wiought, 
no  unnecessary  grief  or  annoyance  come 
to  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  His  own 
army  should  preserve  its  good  name. 
In  victory  he  knew  how  to  restrain  his 
army  from  needless  insult  and  ungen- 
tlemanly  conduct.  No  commander  of 
any  age  has  builded  himself  a  nobler 
monument  than  the  following: 

Headquarters  Army  Northern  Va. 
June  27,  1863. 
general  orders  no  73. 
Tl  eCommandingGeneral  has  observed 
with  marked  satisfaction  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  on  the  march.  There  ha\  e, 
however,  been  instances  of  forgetfulness 
on  the  part  of  some  tliat  they  have  in 
keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputation  of 
this  army,  and  that  the  duties  exacted 
of  us  by  civilization  and  Christianity  are 
not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy  than  our  own.  The  Command- 
ing General  considers  that  no  greater 
disgrace  could  befall  the  army,  and 
through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the 
perpetuation  of  barbarous  outrages  uyton 
the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property, 
that  have  marked  the  course  of  the 
enemy  in  our  own  country.  *  '  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  make  war 
only  upon  armed  men. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 


After  the  teiTible  struggle  at  Gettys- 
turg,  which  failed  through  no  fault 
of  Lee's,  but  because  of  the  tardiness  of 
another  officer  in  obeying  orders,  and 
other  circjimstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  he  would  not  lay  the 
blame  on  another;  but  only  said,  'It 
was  all  my  fault."  And  in  defeat  his 
soldiers  loved  him  and  cheered  him  more 
than  they  had  in  victory. 


he  never  once  slept  in  a  house  during 
the  entire  time,  but  was  always  on  the 
field  with  his  men.  His  military  move- 
ments were  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  soldiers  everywhere,  and  he  won 
more  and  more  the  conBdence  and  love 
of  his  own  officers  and  men.  No  one 
thought  of  treason,  no  cabal  was  formed 
to  replace  him  by  another.  In  the 
front  of  the  charge  on  the  line  of 
the  defences,  among  the  wounded  and 
the  dying,  ever  thoughtful  for  others, 
firm  and  dignified,  but  atfectiouate  and 
kindly,  his  was  'the  good  gray  head 
that  all  men  knew"  and  honored  and 
blessed.  He  won  the  respect  of  the 
enemy  and  of  the  world. 


Duringthe  following  months,  in  which 
]the  South  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
and  cut  in  pieces  bj'  invading  armies, 
'tin  supplies  failed  and  recruits  could 
no  longer  be  found,  Lee  showed  the 
s:iine  skill,  courage,  daring,  endurance, 
patience,  devotion  to  right  and  honor, 
and  ever  watchful  affection  for  his  sol- 
diers and  love  for  his  people.     It  is  said 


"  Mm!  I  Iwve  done  my  hi-dfor  you 

And  you  for  me!    Our  fallen  cause 
Demands  tlial  you  be  strong  and  true, — 
Demands  ihid  you  maintain  the  laws; 
r re  done  my  best  for  yiiu!    *     *     * 
His  ''best!"     How  grand  it  vias!  " 

"  You  will  carry  with  you  the  satis- 
faction that  proceeds  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I 
earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will 
extend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection. 
With  an  unceasing  admirat'on  of  your 
constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your 
kind  and  generous  consideration  of  my- 
self, I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 


1 


And  when,  on  April  9th,  1865,  he  sur- 
rendered his  remaining  handful  of  rag- 
ged and  hungry  veterans,  ready  as  ever 
to  hurl  themselves  against  Grant's  mag- 
nificent army  of  five  times  their  number, 
no  one  doubted  him  when  he  said  to  his 
weeping  soldiers,  "  Men,  we  have  fought 
through  the  war  together.  I  have  done 
my  best  for  you;  my  heart  is  too  full 
to  say  more. 


The  Conquered  Banner. 

ABRAM  J.  RYAN. 

Furl  that  Banner,  for  'tis  weary  ; 
Round  its  staff,  tis  drooping  dreary  ; 

Furl  it.  fold  it,  it  is  best  ; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  not  one  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it ; 
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And  its  foes  now    scorn  and  brave  it ; 
Furl  it,  hide  it— let  it  rest ! 

Take  that  banner  down  !  'tis  tattered  ; 
Broken  is  its  staff  and  shattered  ; 
And  the  valiant  hosts  are  scattered 

Over  whom  it  floated  high. 
Oh  1  "tis  hard  for  us  to  fold  it  : 
Hard  to  think  there's  none  to  hold  it ; 
Hard  that  those  who  once  unrolled  it 

Now  must  furl  it  with  a  sigh. 

Furl  that  Banner  !    furl  it  sadly  ! 
Once  ten  thousands  hailed  it  gladly, 
And  ten  thousands  wildly,  madly, 

Swore  it  should  forever  wave  ; 
Swore  that  foeman's  sword  should  never 
Hearts  like  theirs  entwined  dissever, 
Till  that  flag  should  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave  ! 

Furl  it !  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it, 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it, 

Cold  and  dead  are  lying  low  ; 
And  that  banner— it  is  trailing  ! 
While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 

Of  its  people  in  their  woe. 

For,  though  conquered,  they  adore  it ! 
Love  the  cold,  dead  hands  that  bore  it ! 
Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it ! 
Pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it  1 
But,  oh  !  wildly  they  deplore  it, 
Now  who  furl  and  fold  it  so. 

Furl  that  Banner  !     True,  'tis  gory. 
Yet  "tis  wreathed  around  with  glory. 
And  'twill  live  in  song  and  story. 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust : 
Tor  its  fame  on  brightest  pages, 
Penned  b  f  poets  and  by  sages, 
Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages- 
Furl  its  folds  though  now  %ve  must. 

•  Furl  that  Banner   softly,  slowly  1 
Treat  it  gently— it  is  holy— 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
Touch  it  not  -unfold  it  never. 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever, 
For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead  1 


When  the  war  was  over  he  was  the 
first  to  accept  the  situation,  and  con- 
tinued to  advise  his  people  with  a  wis- 
dom equal  to  that  with  which  he  had 
commanded  them  in  battle.  "All  good 
citizens  must  unite  in  honest  efforts  to 
obliterate  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace.  *  *  It 
should  be  the  object  of  all  to  avoid  con- 
troversy, to  allay  passion,  and  give  scope 
to  every  kindly  feeling." 

"  I  was  not  in  favor  of  secession  and 
was  opposed  to  the  war.  I  was  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  established 
by  our  forefathers.  No  one  now  is  more 
in  favor  of  that  Union  and  that  Consti- 
tution, and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  that 
for  which  the  south  has  all  along  con- 
tended; and  if  restored,  as  I  trust  they 
will  be,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  truer 
supporters  of  that  Union  and  that  Con- 
stitution than  the  southern  people." 
Such  was  Lee's  view  of  the  war  and  of 
duty. 

"I  have  fought  against  the  people  of 
the  north  because  I  believed  they  were 
seeking  to  wrest  from  the  south  her 
dearest  rights.  But  I  have  never  cher- 
ished toward  them  bitter  or  vindicative 
feelings,  and  have  never  seen  the  day 
when  I  did  not  piay  for  them." 

The  Sword  of  Lee. 

ABEAM   .1.    RYAN. 


Forth  from  its  scabbard!  how  we  prayed 

That  sword  might  victor  be! 
And  when  our  triumpt  was  delayed, 
And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid, 
We  still  hoped  on,  while  gleamed  the 
blade 

Of  noble  Robert  Lee! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard!  all  in  vaiu! 

Forth  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 
'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again, 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain, 

Proudly  and  peacefully. 


Through  all  these  long  years  Lee  ha"d 
lived  true  to  his  motto  and  had  tried  to 
do  his  duty.  He  had  never  believed  the 
Confederacy  could  succeed  unless  assist- 
ed by  foreign  powers.  But  he  believed, 
"  We  had  sacred  principles  to  maintain 
and  rights  to  defend  for  which  we  were 
in  duty  bound  to  do  our  best,  even  if  we 
perished  in  the  endeavor."  So  he  de- 
clared, "  I  did  only  what  my  duty  de- 
manded. I  could  have  taken  no  other 
course  without  dishonor.  And  if  all 
were  to  be  done  over  again,  I  should  act 
in  precisely  the  same  manner." 


Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright, 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee  ! 
Far  in  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight. 
High  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  right. 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon-light. 

Led  us  to  victory. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where  full  long. 

It  slumbered  peacefully- 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle-song, 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  and  avenging  the 
wrong 

Gleamed  the  8%vord  of  Lee  ! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  high  in  air, 

Beneath  Virginia's  sky — 
And  they  who  saw  it  gleaming  there, 
And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  that  sword  led  they  would 
dare 

To  follow  and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard!  Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  so  free, 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land. 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  as  grand, 
Nor  cause,  a  chief  like  Lee! 


When  an  English  gentleman  offered 
Lee  a  home  and  an  estate  in  England, 
he  would  not  accept  it,  saying  it  was  his 
duty  to  reuuiin  with  his  people  and  to 
help  build  up  the  fortunes  of  his  state. 
When  his  friends  in  Virginia  offered 
him  a  residence  in  Richmond,  he  mod- 
estly but  firmly  refused,  wishing  to  ac- 
cept no  gift.  When  railroad  coi-pora- 
tious  and  insurance  companies  offered 
him  many  thousands  of  dollars  only  for 
the  use  of  his  name  as  president  of  the 
companies,  he  rejected  their  offers,  un- 
willing to  accept  anything  he  did  not 
earn.  When  his  state  would  have  made 
him  governor,  he  would  not  consent, 
lest  it  might  cause  unjust  criticism  of 
his  people  and  misunderstanding  of  their 
motives.  Like  Washington,  he  only 
wished  to  retire  to  private  life  and  make 
an  honest  living  by  honest  labor. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  elected 
President  of  Washington  College,  at 
Lexington,  Va.  He  did  not  believe  he 
was  fully  qualified  for  this  work;  but 
he  accepted  it,  believing  it  tojse  his  duty 
to  accept  this  best  opportunity  to  help 
the  young  men  of  the  South  and  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  people.  His 
salary  was  only  ^53,000  a  year,  but  when 
offered  more  he  would  not  accept  it, 
saying  he  received  all  his  services  were 
worth.  He  became  one  of  the  best  of 
college  presidents,  and  in  five  years  he 
made  Washington  College  into  one  of 
the  foremost  universities  in  all  the  South. 
He  attended  teachers'  meetings,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  foster  education  among 
the  people. 

{Lee's  letter  in  this  nainber  of  the  JotTB- 
NAL,  and  the  p.rtr(wts  on  the  firal  page  mail 
be  read  here. ) 
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September  28th,  1875,  General  Lee  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  hiB 
church,  where  his  last  act  was  to  give 
$5'^  necessary  to  make  up  the  rector's 
salary.  He  returned  home  and  sank 
into  his  chair  speechless.  On  October 
12th  he  died.  His  last  words  were, 
"Tell  Hill  he  unixl  come  up!" 

His  body  lies  in  the  mausoleum  at  the 
rear  of  the  college  chapel,  and  beside 
him  are  laid  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Agnes.  Above  the  tomb  is  Valentine's 
recumbent  figure  of  Lee  the  soldier  tak- 
ing his  rest.  In  Richmond  stands  a 
heroic  equestrian  statue.  Both  these  have 
been  erected  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  peo- 
ple who  love  his  memory. 

"  He  was  a  foe  without  hnte,  a  friend 
without  treachery,  a  soldier  without 
cruelty  and  a  victim  without  murmur- 
ing. He  was  a  public  officer  without 
vices,  a  private  citizen  without  wrong, 
a  neighbor  without  hypocrisy  and  a  man 
without  guile.  He  was  Csesar  without 
his  ambition,  Frederick  without  his 
tyranny,  Napoleon  without  his  selfish- 
ness and  Washington  without  his  re- 
ward. He  was  as  obedient  to  authority 
as  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as  a 
king.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman  in 
life,   pure   and  modest  as  a   virgin  in 


thought,  watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal, 
submissive  to  law  as  Socrates,  and  grand 
in  battle  as  Achilles.'' 


A  great  wanior,  a  true  philosopher, 
an  upright  citizen,  a  polished  Christian 
gentleman,  the  ideal  soldier,  the  hero  of 
his  country,  a  model  for  the  young  man 
of  to  day!  Whom  our  fathers  honored 
and  trusted  their  children  may  well 
learn  to  reverence  and  to  love;  and  of  a 
cause  for  which  these  fathers  died  we 
need  not  be  ashamed.  "To  him  who 
thus  stood  by  us  we  owe  a  debt  immeas- 
urable, and  as  long  as  our  race  is  upon 
the  earth  let  our  childi-en  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  hold  that  debt  sacred.'' 

(Let  all  the  school  repeat:) 

Tiiire  i'.v  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor; 
the  glory  of  duty  done,  the  honor  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  privciple. 


(  Tune  America.) 
God  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night; 
\\'hen  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  thou  our  countrv  save 

By  thy  great  might. 


For  her  our  prayer  shall  rise 
To  God,  above  the  skies; 

On  him  we  wait; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh. 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye. 
To  thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  save  the  State  I 


The  College-Bred  Man  as  a  Man 
of  Ideas. 


REV.  H.  P.  JAMES  IN    WHITMAN    COLLEGE 
QUARTERLY. 


The  experience  of  life  lays  sublime  em- 
phas'S  on  the  cultivation  of  the  knuiving 
powers,  that  a  trained  intelligence  and 
a  quickened  conscience  may  rightly  di- 
rect the  power  of  will  in  a  man's  life- 
work.  However  society  may  be  "reor- 
ganized  "  it  is  still  ide.is  that  must  rule 
if  the  world  is  to  prosper.  Only  by  wel- 
coming in  their  own  lives,  and  diffusing 
among  others  the  sway  of  ideas,  can 
young  men  become  "masters  of  the  art 
of  living  well." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  men  are 
"  self-made  men. "  No  one  is  fully  ma^e 
a  man,  be  he  college  bred  or  not,  unless 
he  make  himself.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  strength  or  the  virtue  of  the  man 
who  is  commonly  called   "self-made," 


POMONA,  N.  C. 

Near  Greensboro. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in  the 
south 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  foreign  fruit  and  nut  trees.    Up 
with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 

merit  as  wel  I  as  the  old  stand-  1 

ard  sorts.  I 

Specialties:    Apple  and  Peach  trees  for  mar- | 

ket  orchards,  Japanese   Fears.  Plums.         [ 

Chestnuts,    &c.      Green    House  i 

plants,   and    cut  flowers  1 

and    funeral    de-  ! 

signs  by  a 

COMPETENT  QERHAN  FLORIST 

j  Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard.    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


A.  G.  BAUER, 

ARCHITECT, 

RflLiEIGH.   N.    C. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  Slating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 

Blackboard  Eraser, 

Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

■Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 

Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 

MANUFACTURING    STATIONERS, 

131  Fayetteville  St.,       Raleigh,  N.  C. 


School  Books. 


The  Teachers  and  Students  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  their 
books  and  stationery  of 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

BROCKMANN 

SOH  00  Lof  MUSIC 

GREENSBORO,   N.   C. 

Laura  L.  Brockmann,      -     .      Pianist. 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann,     »     =     Violinist. 


MOSES'  PHONIC  READER  tS^i:l£i 


_by  leading  educators 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Rational  method.  Makes  learning  to  read  easy. 
Used  in  the  most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &€.,  receive  special  attention. 
Send   OPdePs  by  mail. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 


RALEIQH,  N.  C, 


(Ib  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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— of  the  man  who  has  formed  his  char- 
act€r  without  the  help  of  schools  or  in- 
scmctois — and  manr  such  there  are. 
noble  examples  of  highest  success  in 
life — it  hol'is  as  the  pre-eminent  charac- 
teristic of  college-bred  men.  that  thev 
ha-re  learned  to  deal  with  ideas  as  well 
as  ^rith  facts. 

Bnsines  life  and  actiTC  prolessional 
dnties  make  of  college-bred  men  the 
most  intenselr  practical  citizens — men 
who  can  ""  bring  things  to  pass  "  — yet 


certain  housekeeper  who  would  build 
him  an  exceeding  great  and  fine  house. 
And  he  got  him  up  at  the  crowing  of 
the  cock  and  labored  with  zeal,  saying 
unto  himself  :  Behold,  I  will  have  me 
a  front  porch,  two  bay  windows,  and  a 
cupola. 

For  a  little  space  he  toiled  at  the 
-walls,  ae  notched  the  studding  in 
notches,  that  they  might  fit  one  to  the 
other.  But  he  bethought  himself,  Lo. 
I    hare  forgotten  the  cellar.    And    he 


The  Teachers'  Review  of  Reviews. 


Bulletin     Index. 


the  man  who  enters  upon  life  through   dropped  his  saw   and  square  w  ith  alae- 

a  liberal  course  of  study  at  coUege  re- 
mains all  his  life  long  "a  citizen  of  the 

republic  of  ideas."    He  is  open  to  rea. 

son.    He  knows  the  power  of  thought. 

He  has  seen  that  "ideas  aiter  all  rule 

the  world."'  although  they  do  not  always 

manipulate    the    caucus.      Every  man 

who  has  to  do  -with  practical  affairs  as 

well  as  with  theories  and  study,  long 

before  he  reaches  middle  life  leams  to 

feel  keenly  the  difference  between  men 

who  are  open  to  ideas  and  convictions 

and  men  who  are  impervious  to  new 

ideas.  To  deal  with  the  one  class  of 
men  is  a  delight.  To  deal  with  the  other 
is  a  -weariness  to  the  flesh  and  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  souL 

Of  course,  it  i^  not  true  that  all  dis- 
seminators of  ideas,  or  that  all  men  of 
ideas,  are  college-bred  men.  Xo  one 
who  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  a 
liberal  course  of  c-oli<=-ge  study  would  for 
a  moment  entertain  a  view  so  narrow. 
But.  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  have  known 
the  expanding  influence  of  college  life 
belong  forever  to  the  first  of  these  two 
clases  of  men.  For  those  who  are  to 
pursue  a  business  life,  for  all  men  who 
are  not  to  live  a  distinc-tively  studious 
life  after  graduation,  the  coUege  course 
is  invaluable  for  precisely  this  broaden- 
ing outlook  which  it  opens.  The  shap- 
ing forces  of  the  years  of  college  life  go 
•with  a  man  through  all  time  and  into 
etemitv. 


.An  Educational  Parable. 


There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  f  ol- 
lo-wing  parable  by  3Ir.  B.  F.  "Wise  in 
ScI'vJ.  E'I'ic'ti'.n.  and  it  is  commended 
to  those  enthusiastic  teachers  who  have 
mistaken  the  grand  principle  of  correla- 
tion for  jumbling  and  confusion,  "^ell 
might  Herbart  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
his  ail-too  enthusiastic,  but  uncritical 
frJRndft. 

PABABT.F- 

Forthe  Xew  Fducation  is  like  unto  a 


rity  and  possessed  himself  of  a  spade  to 
dig.  "^hen  he  had  digged  but  a  little 
space  it  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind 
that  a  house  must  needs  have  boards 
nailed  uj>on  its  timbers,  and  he  aband- 
oned his  cellar  and  nailed  as  many  as 
three  wide  boards  to  the  studding  he 
had  set  up. 

And  even  as  he  nailed  he  was  aware 
that  in  all  houses  he  had  seen  there  was 
lath  and  plaster  applied  to  the  walls. 
So  he  came  unto  the  hardware  man, 
saying.  Give  unto  me  a  trowel,  I  be- 
seech thee.  Then  when  he  had  put 
lath  upon  the  walls  as  high  as  the  width 
of  the  three  boards,  he  plastered  those 
laths.  Alter  which  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  notched  and  put  up  the  studding  for 
another  -wall :  for  surely  a  house  must 
have  more  than  one  side. 

Then  he  said  unto  his  -svif  e,  Of  a  sure- 
ty there  must  be  flooring  of  good  pine 
from  the  great  state  called  Georgia.  But 
ere  he  had  finished  half  a  score  of  boards, 
he  arcee,  saying.  My  cellar  is  not  yet 
finished,  and  he  laid  hold  upon  his 
spade  and  deepened  the  hole. 

But  even  as  he  threw  the  seventh 
spadeful  over  his  head  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  plaster  he  had  plastered,  and  he 
cried.  Surely  bare  white  plaster  is  not 
seen  in  the  houses  of  my  brethren. 
ily  house  shall  be  as  theirs,  adorned 
with  the  lily  and  the  rose  and  marvel- 
ous dadoes  of  fantastic  shapes.  And  he 
got  aim  to  the  paper-man.  andbsdehim 
show  scrolls  of  rare  design,  and  he  pa- 
pered the  wall  as  high  as  he  had  plast- 
ered. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  wall  must  needs 
be  sided  ere  it  was  done,  and  he  nailed 
weather  boarding  for  a  little  time,  till 
he  cried.  Lo.  can  a  house  be  a  house 
without  shingles  "r  And  he  shinned  him 
up  a  ladder  and  shingled  lustily  for  six 
minutes.  Then  he  sotight  rest  in  change 
of  occupation,  and  added  tmto  the  lath 
and  plaster  a  foot  more  of  height,  and 
digged  the  cellar  two  inches  deeper. 


The  best  things  in  aU  the  educational 
and  literary  magazines  sifted  for  the 
busy  teacher. 

Always  use  an  index  for  short  cuts  to 
evervthing.  See  what  some  of  them 
say: 

Ella  M.  Powers. — '•Tour  plan  for  a 
review  of  educational  literature  is  admi- 
rable and  what  is  needed." 

Prin.  Chas.  Huston,  Sorris.  Manitoba. 
— "Tour  enterprise  deserves  the  encour- 
agement of  us  all. 

A  Oompoate  Art  Supplenient  for  Eveiy 
Celebration. 

The  four  Christmas  pictures  and  the 
February  pictures  sent  to  all  ordering  in 
.January  or  February.  Six  months 
trial  2oc. 

SPECIAL    OFFER.— The    Pathfinder 
I  weekly    and  Bulletin  Index  until  June 
for  oOc.  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Address, 

G.  B.  AEXOLD.  Publisher. 

Des  Moines.  Ion  a. 
Ask  for  rates  on  other  magazines. 

FOTJ  .  .  . 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of  the  be=T  quality  at  reasonable  rates 
go  to 

ALDERMAN, 


GEEESSBOBO,  X. 

Xe-'T  Sm»iio.    .    .    . 
UZH  Ea=t  Market  Street. 


BUY  YOUR 


FROM 


N.  J.   McDuffie, 

The   Leading    Furniture  Dealer 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


.T.Jolinson, 


The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

tiVi;  South  Elm  St. 
EXAMIKATIOX  FREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUAEAXTEED. 


Office  Hours: 
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(  2«0p.  m.  to  6:00  p 
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ifter  which  he  erected  the  studding 
of  the  other  walls  of  his  house.  When 
he  saw  the  flooring  he  had  laid  he  said, 
I  will  e\  en  lay  a  costly  carpet  upon  it. 
And  so  he  did. 

Then  he  put  in  one  window  sash  and 
made  a  shelf  for  a  clock,      ind  again  he 
disrged  in   his  cellar.     After  this  he  put 
paper  on  the  new  piece  of  plastering  he 
had    made,  and   drove   in  a  nail  for  his 
mother  in-law "s  picture. 
I       Now  that  his  mind  might  not  congest 
I  he  took  a   change  once  more,  and  again 
ascened    and   shingled    upon  the  roof. 
I  But  his  wife  lilted  up  her  voice,  saving. 
Behold,  thou  hast  not  painttd  i  art  thou 
,  ignorant,-  or  only    lazy  V     And  he  hied 
him  down  right  hastily  and  immediate- 
ly  seized  upon  a  brush  to  paint  the  sid- 
ing he  had  nailed. 

And  if  that  house  be  building  to  this 
day  I  know  not  ;  for  I  felt  to  be  exceed- 
'  ing  tired,  and  I  dusted  my  sandals  and 
I  departed  thence     But  this  I  do  know  of 
j  a    verity,    there    will   not  be  its  like  in 
I  seven  kingdoms  when  it  is  finished. 
I      He  that   hath  understanding,  let  him 
form   a   concept;  and  he  that  hath  com- 
mon sense,  let  him   prophes}'   unto  the 
pi'(i]ile. 

Books  Reviewed. 

BIBLE  UEADIXGS  FOR  SCHO  JLS. 

The  Book  of  all  books  is  the  Bible. 
Itf^  stories,  its  songs,  its  wisdom  and 
philosophy  its  grand  sweep  of  prophetic 
vi>ion,  its  summaries  of  moral  laws,  its 
simple  parables,  '"the  scattered  jewels  of 
•  ii'd's    word,"      "the    highest    wisdom 


clothed  in  the  garb  of  sui-passing  beau- 
ty," are  unequalled  in  all  literature. 

Of  all  books  in  the  world,  the  books 
of  the  Bible  have  long  been  the  most 
popular  and  best  known.  The  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  wise  and  the  sim- 
ple, the  old  and  the  young,  all  alike  find 
mental  food  and  interest  in  them,  when 
taught  to  read  them  in  a  natural  and 
rational  way  as  they  read  other 
books.  These  books  have  entered  into  the 
life  and  culture  of  th°  jieople  more  than 
any  others,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  they  furnish  the  most  educative 
material  for  children  :  for  it  is  the  com- 
mon and  well-known  in  literature  that 
is  most  valuable  educationally.  Also, 
as  a  ^Preparation  for  strong  and  virtuous 
citizenship  nothing  can  surpass  a  proner 
study  of  the  Bible.  For  these  reasons 
we  always  welcome  any  attempt  to  pre- 
pare the  Bible  for  school  use.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  we  have  seen  is  "  Bible 
Readings  for  Schools,""  edited  by  Xathan 
C.  Schwffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania,  and  published 
by  the  Autiricm  Bniil:  O).  It  is  in- 
tended for  morning  readings,  and  con- 
tains about  150  selections,  grouped  under 
narratives,  parables,  sayings  and  dis- 
courses, the  law,  psalms,  proverbs, 
prophets  and  selected  topics.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  35  cents. 


who  are  looking  for  a  substitute  for  the 
grade  readers— something  with  literary 
charm,  fresh  and  bright,  worth  reading 
for  the  matter  contained,  and  adapted  in 
hinguage  and  style  to  the  advancement 
of  the  children. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  series,  marking  with  a  '  those  which 
we  have  found  most  valuable  in  our  own 
classes.  The  books  are  all  well  printed 
and  handsomely  illustrated. 

Stories  for  Children,  *Fairy  Stories 
and  Fables,  *01d  Greek  Stories.  ""Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold,  'Old  Stories  of 
the  East.  Robinson  Crasoe.  ^Stories  of 
Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans, 
*Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture, *Story  of  the  Greeks.  *Story  of  the 
Romans,  Story  of  the  Chosen  People, 
*Story  of  Troy. 

*  * 
The  Water  Witch,  by  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper,  constitutes  double  number  27, 
of  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  I'ln- 
viraihi  J'liblii^lihHj  Co.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  series,  containing  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  this  famous  story,  a  full  page  map 
of  Long  Island  and  vicinity,  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Xew  York,  a 
biographical  note,  and  a  glossary  of  nau- 
tical terms.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  public  school.     Price  00  cents. 


OTHER      BOOKS       RECEIVED.— TO     BE     RE- 
ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS.  VIEWED  LATER.     " 

American  Book  Co  ,  Xcc  Vorh.  LEg-g  Pri^j^ry  School  History  of 

We  haven't  space  to  speak  separately  the  United  States, />'.  F.  Johi,.-~oii  P^b- 

of  each  of  the  books  of  this  series,   but  /MilugCo,  Hk-hmoml.  P.i. 

wish  to   commend   them   to    teachers  Allen's   Forty    Lessoxs   ls    Book 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  THAT 

Reduction  in  Dress  Goods 


Are  in  order  during  January.  We  propose  not  to  feed  any  moths  this  summer  and  camphor  costs  sixtv  cents  » 
liound.  It  is  clear  economy  for  us  to  reduce  prices  this  month  and  we  do  it  for  this  reason,  not  because  we  are 
altruistically  inclined. 

High=Class  INovelties  in  Dress   Lengths, 

Our  price  on  these  is  actual  cost  and  freight.     Fancy  Mixtures  cut  down  one-fourth  to  one-half. 
Black  Goods  remain  unchanged.     We  carry,  generally  acknowledged,  the  best  line  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
Underwear  and  Linen  Sales  during  the  month.     Samples  seat  ou  request  and  communications  answered  the 
day  of  receipt.     jMeution  the  Jocrsal. 

H.  AaZEIL-  St  BROS.. 

HONEST  TVtERCHHNDlSE.  GOLDSBORO,  N.  O. 
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Keeping,  Seveuih  Edition  ;  George  Allen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

McMuret's,  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation;  PnUie  School  Publifhing  Vn, 
Blomniiigioii,  111. 

School  Readings  by  Grades,  (first 
second  and  third  years)  ;  A:iierii:iin  Hook 
Co.,  New  York. 

Anderson's,  A  Study  of  English 
Words,  American  Book  <'o.,  New  York. 


Quality,  not  Quantity. 


Value,  not  Clieapness. 


STROIS7=fCH'S. 

fl  Dry  Goods  Store  fof  badies   Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

J^.    B.    STDROISr^^OH:, 

215  Fayetteville  St.,  RALEIQH,  N.  C. 

Questions  of  the  State  Examining ' 

Board. 

(continued.) 

Physics   Examination. 

Ist.  Define  (o)  energy,  ((<)  matter,  (r) 
tenacity. 

2nd.  Give  the  three  laws  of  motion. 

3rd.  What   is   the   difference  between 
adhesion  and  cohesion.  V     lUustiate. 

4th.  What    is     meant    by    "  specific   209  Fayetteville  Street, 
gravity  "  V     Tell  how  it  is  found. 

5th.  Why   do  we  make  two  openings 
in  a  baiTel  of  vinegar  when  we  wish  toj  ,..,.....■_.■..._, 

tapity  WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING 


MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 

FAUU.  1897.  WIINTER. 

We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  HAGQIE  REESE, 

RALEIQH,  N.  C. 

KITE  C.   F.  THOMAS:^^ENSBORO,  N~  , 


6th.  Define  (")  ohm,  (h)  volt. 


Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 


THH  CYR  READERS 

Ready  in  January. 

The  Children's  Fourth  t^eader. 

By   EliLiEr4   fA.    CYR. 

CLOTH.    388  PAGES.     FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  CHILUEEN'S  FOURTH  READER  has  been  prepared  oq   the  same  lines  as   the  Second  and  Third 
Readers.     The  plan  adopted  in  the  previous  Readers  of  making  boys  and  girls  acquainted  with  a  few  of     ' 
our  great  authors  is  continued  in  this  book.     Sketches  of  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  »cott,   Tennyson,  and  Irving  are 
introduced,  amply  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  these  authors.     Choice  selections  have     i 
been  made  from  the  good  writers,  like  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Spofford,  Eugene  Field,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  ■ 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  C.  D.  Warner,  Mrs.  Evving,  and  other  authors  whose  writings  are  espe-     ■ 
cially  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils  in  Fourth  Reader  grade.     The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  vignette 
portraits  of  the  authors  chosen,  besides  many  original  illustrations  based  upon  the  text  and  designed  especially 
for  this  book. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  the  Cyr  Readers  sent  postpaid  to  any  address.      Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

GlKrl  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ATLANTA. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Cauolina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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7th.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
most  metals. 

8th.  State  and  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  iuductien  and  conduction. 

9th.  Define  luminous,  translucent, 
and  transjjarent  bodies. 

10th.  Define  centrifugal  force  and 
give  an  illustration  of  it. 

11th.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1,000  ozs.  What  is  the  pressure  upon 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  which  is  ten  feet 
square  and  eight  feet  high  when  the 
tank  is  three-fourths  full  of  water  V 
* 

■>:-    * 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Ist.  Define  organ  and  tissue  and  give 
examples. 

3nd.  Tell  hosv  bones  are  nourished. 

3rd.  Explain  the  advantage  of  exer- 
cise. 

4th.  Describe  the  structure  and  state 
■the  functions  of  the  skin. 

5th.  Explain  how  the  body  maintains 
a  uniform  temperature. 

6th.  Define  waste  and  repair. 

7th.  How  does  food  pass  from  the  ali. 
mentary  canal,  where  it  is  digested,  to 
the  tissues  where  it  is  used  V 

8th.  Explain  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood. 

9th  Mention  the  chief  ganglia  of  the 
Tarain  and  state  their  function. 

10th.  Explain  "short-sight"  and  "long, 
sight." 

English  Literature. 

1st.  The  English  :  Their  original 
home,  their.ni/;/ra/(0»  to  the  British  Is- 
lands, their  religion,  their  lanr/unge,  their 
relations  to  the  nriginiil  Britons. 

2d.  The  Normans:  Their  origin,  their 
conquest  of  England,  their  influence  on 
the  English  language  and  literature. 

3d.  Elizabethan  England  :  Give  the 
various  influences  that  were  shaping 
the  ratinnal  liff  and  litrratnre  at  this  time. 

4th.  Modeiia  period  :  Give  the  various 
causes,  politicnl,  socinl,  t-eligiovx  and  liter_ 
ary  which  brought  the  revival  in  literaturg 
in  the  18th  century. 

5th.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  any 
one  of  the  following  :  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Addison,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Tennyson. 

* 
*  «• 

Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

Ist.  («)  How  many  members  in  con- 
gress,   counting    both    branches?      (b) 


v/oH 


School  Furniture,   a   a   a   a 

^*      ^School  Supplies. 

Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

ALU    TEXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  Sfate. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  njrj 

C.    W.    VAXES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,   N.   C. 


Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 


J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen'l  Southern  Agent, 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Cape  Fear'  ^  Yadkin  Valleij  I(ailwaij 


The  New  Short  Line 


JOHN  GILL,  Receiver. 

Uaicing  Wilmington  on  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean  and  Mt.  Airy  at  the  base  or  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  by  a  solid 


Daily  Train  Service. 


Traversing  the   Trucking,    Lumber,    Tar,   Pitch,  Turpentine,  Rosin, 

Cotton,  Coal,  Iron-Ore,  Brown-Stone,  Hardwood 

Tobacco  and  Granite 


REQIOINSe 


= «      9lfJ 

I  vJ 

Of  South-Eastern,  Middle  and  North-Western  North  Carolina,  ofifers  to  all  classes 
of  passengers  quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  Trains,  and  by  permitting 
travel  on  its  Freight  Trains,  with  Convenient  Schedules,  enables       '  f' 
all  Commercial  Travelers  to  reach  all  important  points. 


Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between   Eastern,    Southern  and  Western  GiSfSs. 
Prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and  other  info*--     - 
mation.     Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of       _.// 

-         A.3L.1L,    M:A.lVUFA.CTUm]VG    ElVTERPRISafes. 

A  liberal  patronage  respectfully  solicited.  ■    -° 

J.  W.  FRY,  W.  E.  KYLE,  ,:^,  ;/ 

General  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C.       Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,,!^.:^. 

J  AS.  KYLE,  Trav.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  alae 
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How  are  senators  elected  V  (c)  If  a 
vacancy  should  occur,  what  would  be 
done?  (fi)  If  there  should  be  no  elec" 
tion  as  provided  by  law,  what  would  be 
the  result  V 

2d.  (")  How  many  Justices  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Bench  V 
How  are  they  chosen  and  what  is  the 
term  of  office  V  ( '; )  Could  congi-ess 
titolish  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court?  (r)  Could  congress  increase  the 
number  of  Jui-tices  y  (>')  What  is  a 
circuit  Justice  V 

3d.  (")  How  is  the  President  electedV 
{:,)  Give  lull  account  ?  (r)  Is  the  vote 
of  the  Territories  counted  in  election  of 
the  President  V  ((/)  The  twenty-three 
smallest  States  have  57  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ten  largest 
States  have  229  votes  :  if  the  House 
should  have  to  elect  a  President  iu  1900 
and  the  twent_v  three  States  with  57 
Representatives  should  vote  solidly  for  a 
Republican,  the  ten  States  with  229 
votes  for  a  Democrat,  and  the  remaining 
States  should  give  their  votes  all  for  a 
Populist,  who  would  be  electedV  (/ ) 
Suppose  no  President  should  be  elected 
before  the  4th  of  March,  1901,  what 
would  be  done  r' 

4th.  (")  How  many  members  in  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  ? 
('))  How  are  they  elected  V  (<■)  Can  the 
Governor  ^eto  a  bill  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature V  I'M  What  is  the  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

5th.  (>/)  Ho. V  mauy  Justices  on  >forth 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  Bench  V  In) 
Can  the  number  be  increased  or  dimin-  i 
ished  by  the  Legislature  ?  I<)  How  are  ^ 
the  Superior  Court  Judges  chosen  V  {(I) 
How  are  Solicitors  chosen  V  ( ^  )  What 
is  the  salary  of  Judges  ?  Are  the  Solici- 
tors all  paid  the  same  V 


Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith's  Introduction 

of  Col.  J.  E.  Mowbray,  at  the 

Keeley  Institute,  Qreens= 

boro,  N.  C. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of 
the  following  words  with  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Egbert  U".  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  inti-oduced  Col.  J.  E.  Mowbray  at 
the  opening  of  the  splendid  new  quar- 
ters of  the  Keeley  Institute.  Having 
seen  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  knowing  personally  the  man- 
agers, we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it 
to  all  who  may  wish  help  in  breaking 
the  bondage  of  drink,  tobacco,  or 
opium. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  have  been 
asked  this  evening  to  say  a  brief  word 
of  introduction.  It  always  affords  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  render  any  service 
in  my  power  to  Col.  Osborne  and  the 
Keeley  Institute.  The  latter  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  not  only  as  a  business 
enterprise  valuable  to  our  city,  but  as 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 


Builds  tbe  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  aod  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  mosi  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 

Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 

It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself,' 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong.' 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everla.'5tiug  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedsemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
gloss.v  green.  This  is  a  declduous'plaut.  The 
Evergi'eens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Helper. 


What  is  the  Helper  ?  Teachers  tell  us  tbatit 
is  just  what  its  name  implies,  T/te  He'per.  It  is 
a  beautifully  illustrated  series  of  articles^ 
poems,  programs  for  special  days  ( Thanksgiv- 
ings Arhor  Day  Lincoln  Day^  Washington's  Birth- 
day    Christmas^    Memorial    Day,    etc  ),    drawings 

and  ai'^s  conveniently  and  appropriately, 
jrrouped  for  use  in  the  successive  months  of 
the  school  year  beginning  with  September. 

It  has  136  pages  9x13  inches,  more  than  150 
line  di'a  wings,  most  of  them  suitable  for  black- 
board work,  and  the  music  and  words  of  the 
national  songs  of  many  of  the  leading  nations 
as  well  as  many  easy  school  songs. 

It  is  the  Helper^  Price,  25  Cents.  Money  cheer- 
/u  ly  refunded  if  yuu  a-^e  not  satufied  ivith  it. 


6,000  Orders, 


And  the  Value  of  6,000 
Homes       »t^ 

will  be  increased  ten  dollars  for  every 
dollar  spent  with  me  for  Nursery  stock. 
1  have  six  thousand  orders  booked  for 
Nursery  stock  to  be  shipped  in  October 
and  November,  and  six  thousand  homes 
will  be  made  inore  pleasant  by  the  owner 
of  each  investing  a  few  dollars  with  me. 

Reader,  will  you  not  order  at  once  and 
secure  for  your  family  a  supply  of  fresh 
fruits  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the 
value  of  your  property?  My  collection  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health  from  our  State  Entomologist. 

Yours  for  a  prosperous  Southland  and 
pleasant  homes, 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG, 

Greensboro    ;iVurserles, 

Greensboro,  N.   C. 


PniMinY  SCHOOL  LEtFLEl. 


Bound  Volumes  Ten  Cents  Each. 


Teachers  flnfl  these  leaflets  most  fascinating 
to  pupils  and  charming  for  sight  reading.  JFor 
regular  class  work  they  are  verj-  much  de- 
sired. 


]  Contents  of  Voiume  I : 

\  No.  1.— The  Sun,  Phaeton,  The  Snow. 

3  No.  2.~0ur  Flag.  The  Boy   Washing- 

3  ton.  The  Man   Washinston,  .loan  of 

J  Arc.    No.  3.— Winds.    No    4.  — Spring, 

3  Pussy- Willow.  Hain.  Dandelion,  Little 

^  Brown    Seed.    No.  5.— Little    Dande- 

3  Hon.  What  the  Flowers  Wished,  The 

t  Violet,  Anemone.    No.  6. — The  Frog, 

3  -nail,    Crayfish.      No.    7.— September 

:  Aster.  Goldenrod.    No.  8.— Milkweed, 

3  Thistle,  Ants.  October.    No    H.— The 

:  Mayflower.  .New  Land,  Fruit,  Thanks- 

3  giving.  Squirrel.    No.    10.— Madonna, 

3  The  stars  and  the  Child,  the  Christ- 

3  mas  Story. 


3tt- 


Contents  of  Volume  II: 

No.  l.-The  Snowflake  Fairies,  The 
Snow.  A  Trip  to  Cloudland,  The  Star. 
No.  a.— Abraham  Lincoln.  No.  3  — 
The  Little  Hiawatha.  No.  4.- Hia- 
watha's Canoe.  The  Cary  Tree.  No. 
5.--More  About  the  Cary  Tree,  The 
Little  Soldier,  Take  Care.  The  Drum- 
mer-Boy's Burial.  The  Ked  and  White 
Hoses.  No.  6.— Story  of  Little  Cater- 
pillar, Caterpillar  and  Robin  Red- 
breast, Sleepy  Little  Caterpillar,  Lit- 
tle Butterfly-  No.  ".—The  Ants  and 
the  Grasshopper,  The  Pea  Blossom. 
No.  8.— The  Three  Bears,  The  Pea 
Blossom,  conclued.  No.  9. --The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks  Have 
Stripes.  No  10.— The  Christmas  Bells. 


TTT^TT  rTTTT* 


School  Education  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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a  great  philanthropic  and  Christian  in- 
stitute, open  to  our  weakened  human- 
ity, and  the  worthy  object  ot  the  enthu- 
siasm, thf  support  and  prayers  ot  aii 
good  men  and  good  women;  and,  in  the 
name  ot  the  entire  communit}',  1  would 
congratulate  the  authorities  and  the 
members  ot  this  institution  upou  the 
convenience  and  the  amplitude  and  the 
elegance  of  theii'  new  home,  with  its 
noble  suiTOundings  and  its  still  nobler 
aims.  It  has  never  been  our  good  lor- 
tune  to  be  a  regular  inmate  of  a  Keeley 
Institute,  but  I  believe,  if  I  had  grad- 
uated in  all  of  them  in  our  land,  that  I 
would  still  believe  that  no  one  of  them 
surpassed  or  perhaps  equaled  this  one  ot 
ours,  in  the  wisdom  and  the  generosity 
of  its  management,  and  in  the  comfort 
and  the  beauty  of  its  accommodations. 
May  God's  blessings  abide  forever  upon 
it,  and  may  it  be  a  fountain  of  sweet 
waters  whose  streams  shall  go  out  far 
and  w  ide  throughout  our  land  to  cany 
healing  and  joy  to  thousands  of  sorrovi  - 
lul  homes  and  breaking  hearts.  And 
noiv  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  present  to 
this  audience  a  gentleman  whose  face  I 
have  never  seen  before  this  day,  but 
whose  name  has  come  to  my  ears  before 
as  one  of  the  first  speakers  of  our  coun 
try,  and  1  count  myself  happy  that  I 
have  the  privilege  today  not  only  of 
hearing,  but  of  presenting  to  a  (jreeng-  j 
boro  audience  that  distinguished  orator, 
Mr.  Moivbray,  of  PhiladtTphia. 

(Copies    01    Col.    Mowbray "s   address 
.  will  ba  forwarded  to   any   name,  any-  i 
where,  postage  free,   on   application  to 
the  Keeley  Institute,  447    w'est    Wash- 
ington Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Write  us  about  anything  you  want. 
Lowest  prices  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. \\'e  represent  factories  that  are 
not  contiolled  by  any  trust  or  combina- 
tion. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  upon  appli- 
cation. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 

Manager  Educational   Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


To  Teachers : 


If  you  desiro  to  advance  in  your 
profession ;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  t«?achers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;  if  vou 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect— you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 


The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 


Send  for  particulars.      Mention 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 


thi: 


After  the  address  the  doors  of  the  fine 
old  homestead,  which  has  been  beauti- 
fied and  enlarged  without  destroying 
the  charm  of  the  old,  was  thrown  open 
to  the  inspection  of  visitors.  I 

The  building  has  been  titted  up  thor-  I 
oughly,   has   bath,   smoking    and    club 
rooms  and  all  the  appliances  that  con 
tribute  to  comfort  in  these  days.      ^Vith 

its  broad  lawns,  grand  old  trees,  quiet  \\  APPLETON  &  CO  PuhlishPr*? 
locality  and  commodius  interior,  there  ""  "'  '  '■'■'""  "  ""•>  rUUMJJMCIb, 
is  no  more  delightful  place  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  than  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Keeley  Institute.  Seventy-five  patients 
can  be  accommodated  with  ease,  and 
'oue  hundred  wheu  necessary.  Refine- 
ment and  ease,  comfort  and  healing, 
'"the  striking  of  shackles  from  human 
limbs  and  extracting  fangs  from  human 
souls  " — this  is  what  the  new  Keeley  has 
to  offer.  "ad. 
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'All  Down  But  One" 


BLACKWELL'5 
DURHAM^^ 

stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 
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BLACKWELLS  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


Choice  C'Jt  puowERs 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms.  Ferns 
and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 
house  culture. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  ior  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 
Spring  Beddinj  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
Magnolias.  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEIN METZ,  Florist, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  Cartland, 

HERCHANT  TAILOR 


And  Dealer  in_ 


5^ 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 


BUY  YOUR 


PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

FROM 

JOHf^  B.  WRIGHT, 

104  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Why  ?    Because  he  seUs  high  grades  at 

lowest  possible  prices.     If  you  doubt  this, 

'  "■   he  will  give  you  old  customers  as  reference. 


of  all  kinds. 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Joctinal  of  Education.) 
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Study  Geography 

and  GEOLOGY 

From  Photographs. 

We  liave  a  Une  collection  of  Photosraplis  es- 
pecially useful  for  these  studies,  embracing  all 
of  Western  North  Carolina 

,  A  descriptive  catalogue  on  application.  Pho- 
tographs for  the  above  studies  at  special  prices. 

'Address 

f .  H.  LINDSAY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


I  B.  L.  RUBEN, 

<- 

l\.rti-stic  Tailor, 

*!  First-Class  Tailoring  at 

J  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

Southeast  Corner 

^enbow  House 

<>;  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 
AT  HALF  PRICE. 

V  All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  and 

<  exchanged.    School  and  law  books  a 

•f-  specialty.    New  books  at  publishers' 

prices.    Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTHERN    BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

♦       ,,     127-129  Fayetteville  St., 
EJiones  3^3  B  and  1&  C.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

'rfie  next  time  you  want  Printing  done  try 

rC:-i^KSH    BROS., 

aOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

We  pay  special  attention  to  School  Catalogues, 
Programme-,  Circulars,  Reports. etc. 

we  have  patrons  among  the  schools  and  busi- 
.ness  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

For  quality  and  price,  our  work  cannot  be 
equalled. 


NASH  BROS., 


Qoldsboro,  N.  C. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS, 
Double  Entry  Book=Keeping. 

Clear,  concise,  correct  Used  in  nearly  every 
State.    6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Sevei\tli  Etlitioii  IVo'w  Ready 
A  TEN  WEEK'S  COURSE 

will  impart  more  and  clearer  Information  on 
this  very  important  sub.lect  than  isusually  giv- 
en in  double  the  time.  This  niaKes  it  practicable 
tor  every  student  to  take  the  i-ourse. 

Price  of  Book  $1 .    A  5et  of  Blanks  40  cents. 
^  .    Delivered  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
?■:■  t.g,  ,".  Address 

OBOt^OE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jos.  J.  stone, 

PLAIN   AND  ARTISTIC 

'^"  JOB  PRINTER. 

School  Printing  a  Specialty. 

A  trial  order  solicited. 

OOd  Fellows' Building,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
.  Engraved  Visiting  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 


The  Riverside  Lilerafure  Series. 

CONTAINS  MASTERPIECES  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

SUITABLE  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


SOME  RECENT  ISSUES. 

Old  Qreek  Folk  Stories.  Told  Anew  by  Josephine  Peeston  Peabody. 
Paper,  1.5  ceBts;  liDen,  2.5  cents.  With  an  Index  of  Mythology.  Supple- 
mentary to  NoF.  17  and  18,  and  22  and  23, — Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book 
and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Paper,  1-5  cents.  A  collection  of  26  of  Browning's  famous  shorter  poems. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     Edited  by  Rich.\rd  Grant  White,  and  furnished 

with  idditional  Notes  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  Tutor  of  Literature  in  the 

Normal  College,  New  York.     Double  number;  paper,  iO  cts;  cloth,  40  cts. 

118.     Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.     Each  part,  paper,  15  cents.     With 

an  Introductory  Note.      ( 'i'lm  tira  /.arls,  hmind  in  oni'  I'nliiinr,  lineti,  40  ecd/.t. ) 

Poe's  Raven,  the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  and  Other  Poems  and 
Tales.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.     Paper,  15  cents. 

Poe's  Gold-Bug,  and  Other  Tales.     With  Notes.     Paper,  15  cents. 
A'o.S".  1J9,  1^0^  (//.vo  honiHl  in  (iiif  vnlintip^  linen,  40  nnt^. 
Nos.  119,  120  are  edited  by  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  and 
History  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

^-1  dcKcriptirc  circular,  ffiriiiy  the  table  of  contents  of  ench  nvniher  ('/the  liirerside  Liliratnrf 
Series,  will  he  nent  to  any  address  upmi  applicaliori. 

'  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Bostonf    11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.    378,  388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


114. 

lis- 
116. 

"7. 
119. 
120. 


THE  MTOEAL  SYSTEM  OF  fEETICiL  WHITING. 

Genuinely  Vertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

TIIO>tT»SO~V'S    r>KA.WIlVG. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind.. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system,  just 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  SniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


Where  to  Buy  Books. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

The  oldest  book  house  in  the  State,  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

BOOKS    AND    STATIOINBRY 

in  the  State,  will  fill  your  orders  promptly,  carefully  and  at  publishers' 
prices.     Agents  for  Eastman's  Kodaks  and  supplies. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  S  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


( In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  naention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  ) 
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Number  7. 


To  promote  literature  in  this  rising 
empire  and  encourage  the  arts  have  ever 
been  amongst  the  warmest  desires  of  my 
heart. 


That  a  national  university  in  this  coun 
try  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion.  *  *  *  A 
primary  object  of  such  a  national  institu- 
tion should  be  the  education  of  our  youth 
in  the  science  of  government.  In  a  repub- 
lic, what  species  of  knowledge  can  be 
equally  important,  and  what  duty  more 
pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to  patron- 
ize a  plan  communicating  it  to  those  who 
are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  country. 


Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  more  deserving  your  patronage 
than  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
"  ture.  Knowledge  in  every  country  is  the 
'  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one 
in  which  the  measures  of  government 
receive  their  impressions  so  immediately 
from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  in 
ours  it  is  proportionately  essential. — First 
Message  to  Congress. 


The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself 
is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully  sensible 
how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  contributes  to  national  pros- 
perity and  reputation. — Annual  Message, 
1796. 


George  Washington. 

Chancellor  of  the  College  of  William  aud  Mary,  1788-1799. 
Priuciijal  Founder  of  Washington  College  ( Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity) by  a  Donation  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  to 
Libert}'  Hall  Academy. 

Ever  an  advocate  of  state  and  national  aid  to  higher  education. 


'Tis    substantially  true,    that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govern- 
ment.     *     *     *      Who,    that    is    a    sincere   friend 
to  it,  can    look    with   indifference    upon    attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric' 

Promote,  then,  as  an   object   of  primary  import- 


ance, institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 
— Farcivcll  Address. 


WANTED.— An  experienced  canvasser  as  traveling:  agent  for  the  Journal.     Permanent  employment. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  LIBHAEIES. 


Every  public  school  in  North  Carolina  should  have  a  librar}'.     JIuch  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  te^t 
books.     More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography',  and  more  about  the  great  mei 
of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.     The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  li.ave  access.  Many  tsachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  v\ished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disuust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  which  cannot  be  si;tisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third :  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  ''padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proven  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  complete  stoiy  in  the  exact  language  of  the  authoi',  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (2)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  so  far  are  as  follows: 

In  United  States  History :  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  12 Jc,  cloth  20c.);  The  Pilot;  The  Deerslayer;  The  Wate 
Witch,  by  Cooper,  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy,  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  BOc. );  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  Coopeij 
double  numbe'-,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  English  History :  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  12*0.,  cloth  20c.);  Kenilworth  and  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott,  (pape 
20c.,  cloth  3(ic.  1,  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  KOc. ) 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20o.,  cloth  SOc). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  121c.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  th 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  2''c.,  cloth  arc.);  Tales  of  a  Gvandfyther,  by  Scott,  (pjper  12^0.,  cloth  20c.) 

For  Higher  English:  Enoch  Ardeu  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  By7-on; 
The  Sketch  Book,  Irving:  (each,  pap^r  13ic.,  cloth  20c  ) ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott:  (paper  2iic.,  cloth  iiOc. ) :  Evangeline,  by 
Longfellow;"Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by  Irving;  (p;iper  12|c.,  cloth  2"c.)  and"Poemsof  Knightly  Adventure,"  (paper2  c, 
cloth  SOc).  (This  includes  four  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Ar- 
kold's  ''Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  Macaulay's  ''Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launlal." 

For  Elementary  Classes:  Christm.as  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey.  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Swift;  A 
■Wonder  Book,  Twice  Told  Tales,  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  by  Hawthorne,  Little  Nell,  by  Dickens,  Robinson  Crusoe 
{eight  illustrations)  (each,  paper  124c.,  cloth  20c. )     The  series  now  includes  27  numbers;  several  others  in  preparation. 

*    ■)£■ 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- ' 
paid,  for  .S2.40,  bound  in  papsr,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  £'4.00. 

Contain  choice  litci-ature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to 
supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.  Illustrated.  These  are 
the  titles: 

I.     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.     Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  l'i  cents. 

III.  Fairy  Life 128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales  .160  pages,  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO,, 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  lOth  Street,  New  York. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  South 
have  promised  to  write  for  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDU- 
CATION during  the  year.  Others  have  been  re- 
quested to  write,  and  we  confidently  expect  favor- 
able replies  from  most  of  them.  This  will  enable 
us  to  fully  realize  our  desire  to  make  this  the  lead- 
ing educational  journal  in  all  this  section,  and  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  country. 

Such  a  journal  published  in  our  midst,  and  filled 
with  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  those  most 
familiar  with  our  own  needs,  cannot  fail  to  be  help- 
ful to  all  our  educational  interests.  For  this  rea- 
son it  deserves  your  ready  support. 

All  journals  of  this  nature  inust  depend  for  their 
maintenance  upon  the  help  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  cause  for  which  they  labor.  We  want,  and 
hope  to  have,  the  subscription  of  every  teacher  and 
active  friend  of  education  throughout  the  South. 
This  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  JOURNAL  and 
accomplish  much  which  we  cannot  accomplish 
otherwise. 

The  annual  subscription  price  is  exceedingly 
small.  Do  not  wait  for  our  agent  to  call  on  you 
for  it,  but  send  it  at  once,  and  have  your  name 
entered  on  our  regular  mailing  list.  At  the  low 
price  of  50  cents  a  year,  we  cannot  afford  to  enter 
accounts  and  send  out  bills.     You  will  not  expect  it. 


Durham's  Public  Library. 


"On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a  monthly  donation  of 
$50.00  be  made  by  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic library." 

This  paragraph  from  the  Morning  Herald' s  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Durham  City 
Council  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  ever 
reported  in  a  North  Carolina  paper.  The  Scales 
law  is  producing  fruit,  and  a  North  Carolina  town 
has  at  last  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  its  citi- 
zens. Speeches  favoring  this  action  were  made 
before  the  council  by  several  of  Durham's  most 
prominent  citizens,  among  them  some  of  her 
largest  tax-payers. 

All  honor  to  Durham  for  this  progressive  step, 
and  may  other  towns  make  haste  to  follow  her 
example!  What  a  small  item  will  this  $600  be  on 
the  list  of  the  town's  annual  expenses — not  more 
than  the  pay  of  one  policeman;  yet  what  a  power 
for  good  it  secures.  How  poor  indeed — poor  with 
the  worst  kind  of  povert)'-  is  the  bookless  town! 
And  what  a  small  amount  of  less  valuable  wealth 
is  required  to  secure  for  it  this  higher  wealth!  For 
nothing  is  worth  more  in  a  community  tlian  such  a 
source  of  instruction,  enlightenment  and  whole- 
some pleasure,  free  alike  to  all.  The  Library  will 
be  opened  February  8. 

May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  brighter  day  for 
North  Carolina. 


We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  counties  organizing 
teachers'  associations,  and  to  learn  that  the  meet- 
ings of  these  associations  are  so  well  attended. 
The  discussions,  too,  seem  to  be  of  a  very  practical 
nature.  At  least  one  county  in  North  Carolina 
has  organized  township  associations,  thus  getting 
nearer  to  all  the  teachers.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  teachers  of  any  township  might  not  meet 
at  one  of  their  school-houses  at  least  twice  a  month 
for  study  and  mutual  help.  This,  with  a  bi-monthly 
or  quarterly  meeting  of  the  county  association, 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  much  good.  We  will 
gladly  publish  condensed  reports  of  any  papers 
read  at  these  meetings,  if  they  are  sent  to  us. 
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Illiteracy  and  Crime  Among  the  Negroes. 


University  Summer  School. 


In  his  addresss  before  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Winston  showed  that,  while  57  per  cent, 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  are 
illiterate,  only  54  per  cent,  of  colored  criminals  are 
illiterate,  the  colored  population  that  can  read- and 
write  thus  being  more  criminal  than  the  illiterate 
population — a  thing  not  true  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  population.  But  from  this  fact  no  argument 
is  to  be  drawn  against  the  education  of  the  negro, 
nor  even  against  the  inefficient  and  ill-adapted  ed- 
ucation now  given  him.  One  must  remember  that 
more  than  half  the  criminals  of  all  races  are  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years  and  that  com- 
paratively few  are  over  forty-five.  It  is  only  the 
negroes  under  thirty  \'ears  of  age  who  have  re- 
ceived any  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools.  Few 
negroes  over  forty  have  learned  to  read.  So  these 
figures  reveal  no  more  than  one  would  expect, 
that  there  are  inore  criminals  among  the  younger 
negroes  than  among  the  older,  even  though  the 
younger  have  had  more  schooling.  The  same 
would  be  true  among  the  white  people  under  like 
conditions.  Make  the  education  of  the  negro  what 
it  should  be,  both  in  kind  and  extent,  and  wait 
until  such  time  as  the  per  centage  of  illiteracy  shall 
be  more  nearly  equal  among  the  younger  and  older 
people,  and  this  apparent  contradiction  to  the  nor- 
mal relation  between  illiteracy  and  crime  will  have 
disappeared. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Winston  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  most  important  thing  for  the  negro  is 
industrial  and  moral  education.  The  more  thought- 
ful negroes  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  constantly  empha- 
sizes this  point.  So  did  President  Price,  of  Living- 
stone College,  before  his  death.  In  some  of  ou, 
towns  the  negroes  have  frequently  asked  that 
some  form  of  industrial  training  be  given  in  their 
public  schools.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  want  the 
higher  education  given  in  the  white  schools.  Here 
is  a  problem  for  superintendents  and  school  boards, 
on  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends  much  of 
our  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 


Most  of  the  schools  in  the  towns  of  North  Caro- 
lina celebrated  R.  E  Lee's  birthday,  using  the 
program  published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal.  Next  year  the  day  should  be  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  by  all  our  schools. 


Superintendent  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Wilmington,] 
has  been  elected  manager  of  the   University  Sum- 
mer School.     All   who  know   him  will  agree  that' 
no   better  selection   could    have  been   made.     Mr. 
Noble  is  a  practical  teacher  of  wide  experience,  and 
has   been    connected    with    the    Summer  School  at 
Chapel    Hill   from   its   beginning.     Here,  not  only, 
has  he  done  well  the  work  of  his  own  department,] 
but  we  happen  to  know  that  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel has  always  been  sought  and  relied  upon,  as  wisel 
and   just,  by   those   who  have   had   charge   of  the 
school  in  the  past.     We  feel  sure  the  school,  under 
his  management,  will  continue  its  well  established 
reputation  for  solid  and  progressive  work. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Noble  ha; 
been  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity.    An  excellent  choice. 


A  number  of  applications   have   been    made  for 
admission   to   the   correspondence  course  in  peda 
gogy  offered   by   the  State   Normal  and  Industria 
College,  Greensboro,    N.  C,    and  the  classes   will 
be  formed  early  in  February.     Any  others  wishing 
to  take  any  of  these  courses  this  year  should  apply 
at  once.     For  information,  see  the  September  num 
ber  of  this  JOURNAL,  or  write  to  President  Mclver 
The  courses  are   intended    for   teachers   who  wish 
direction    and    assistance   in    some    regular    home 
work  in  the  history,  theory  or  practice  of  educa 
tion,  and  they   are   open    to   all    teachers    who  ari 
prepared  to  profit  by  them. 


State  Superintendent  C.  H.  Mebane  is  showing 
his  interest  in  the  public  schools  by  his  unceasing 
watchfulness  and  untiring  zeal.  His  latest  circular; 
is  to  Supervisors  and  members  of  count}-  boards  oi 
education,  advising  them  not  to  pay  certain  orders 
for  school  supplies  bought  from  agents  by  the  old 
commissioners  at  a  time  when  most  schools  had 
no  money  to  their  credit.  No  doubt  this  is  a  mat- 
ter well  worth  looking  after.  It  is  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  waste  a  large  part  of  this  all- too  scant 
school  fund. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  soon  issue  a 
pamphlet  containing  instructions  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  public  school  course,  with  two  or  three 
model  lessons  in  each  subject.  This  pamphlet 
should  be  very  helpful.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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The  Teachers' Association   of  Columbus  county  of  commencement.     The  JOURNAL  wishes   him  a 

was  organized  January    i,  with    Prof   J.    D.   Long  pleasant,  prosperous  voyage.     May   the  seas   roll 

president.     The    next    meeting    will    be    held   the  gently  and  never  swell  or  chop, 
second  Saturday-  in  February- 


Austin,  Texas,  will  invite  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city. 
We  hope  this  invitation  will  be  accepted.  A  trip 
to  Texas,  with  an  excursion  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  February  would  be  very  pleasant  for  us  all. 


The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  can  testify  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL 
OF  Education  as  an  advertising  medium.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  publication  of  the  January 
number,  his  office  was  overwhelmed  with  letters 
from  teachers,  asking  for  a  copy  of  North  Carolina 
and  Its  Resources.  The  JOURNAL  is  the  only  pub- 
lication in  North  Carolina  devoted  to  education. 
The  reception  it  has  met  from  the  teachers  and 
the  public  generally  is  most  gratifying.  An  ad- 
vertisement for  the  general  advertiser  will  pay 
better  in  this  JOURNAL  than  in  any  other  North 
Carolina  paper  or  magazine.  For  it  goes  to  the 
most  progressive  teachers  in  the  state,  and  its  ad- 
ertising  columns  are  as  closely  read  as  any  other. 
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On  account  of  the  notice  of  the  book.  North 
Carolina  and  Its  Resources,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Education,  there  have 
been  so  many  calls  for  it  from  the  teachers  that 
the  supply  is  exhausted.  Thi3  book  was  published 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  North 
Carolina  abroad.  But  it  can  serve  the  state  in  no 
better  way  than  by  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  to  instruct  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
'i|)  the  great  natural  resources  and  possibilities  of 
our  commonwealth.  A  second  edition  ought  to  be 
;published  as  soon  as  possible,. and  a  copy  given  to 
every  public  and  private  school  in  North  Carolina. 
The  state  could  not  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  better  advantage. 


President  Alderman  leaves  early  in  February  for 
"m  extensive  trip  through  Europe  and  along  the 
jhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  Italy,  France,  etc.  He  expects  to  be 
jone  four  or  five  months,  returning  about  the  time. 


The  enrollment  of  regular  students  at  Chapel 
Hill,  not  including  the  Summer  School,  has  reached 
five  hundred — thirty-nine  more  than  the  largest 
number  enrolled  in  any  previous  year.  Of  this 
number  more  than  rinety  per  cent,  are  from  North 
Carolina.  In  the  number  enrolled  in  the  academic 
department,  this  university  now  stands  far  ahead 
of  any  other  in  the  South.  A  few  more  years 
should  see  the  present  number  doubled;  and  the 
state  and  private  individuals  should  so  endow  the 
institution  that  it  may  offer,  free  to  all,  every 
advantage  offered  by  the  best  in  the  land.  This 
would  be  the  best  economy  and  the  most  fruitful 
benevolence. 


At  their  Christmas  meeting  the  Supervisors'  As- 
sociation adopted  the  NORTH  Carolina  JOURNAL 
OF  Education  as  their  organ  of  communication; 
the  Association  of  Academies  of  North  Carolina 
passed  resolutions  commending  it  in  the  highest 
terms  to  all  privat'^  school  teachers.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  City  Superintendents  gave  it  their  hearty 
approval,  many  of  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals expressing  their  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the 
state  has  an  educational  journal  of  the  high  type 
of  theJOURNALOFEDUCATION,  and  all  promising  to  • 
labor  for  its  success.  We  fully  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment and  welcome  the  promised  support.  In 
return,  the  JOURNAL  can  only  promise  to  continue 
to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  all,  and  to  prove 
itself  worthy  of  their  support.  We  shall  always 
publish  with  pleasure  condensed  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  associations. 


Within  the  last  month  one  County  Supervisor  in 
North  Carolina  has  sent  in  a  list  of  seventeen  sub- 
scriptions from  the  teachers  of  his  county,  and  one 
City  Superintendent  has  sent  thirty-two  subscrip- 
tions from  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  his  town. 
Can  not  every  other  supervisor  and  superintend- 
ent send  lists  like  these  before  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary.' 

Several  papers  read  at  the  Christmas  meetings 
yet  remain.  Condensed  accounts  or  the  full  texts 
of  these  will  be  published  in  the  March  number. 
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Poor  Attendance. 


As  usual,  many  school  districts  in  North  Caro- 
lina report  an  attendance  of  less  than  one-half  the 
school  population.  Some  report  less  than  one- 
fourth,  and  Iredell  county  has  one  school  district 
with  I02  children  of  school  age,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  only  I  i. 

This  is  the  fault  of  some  one.  Whose.?  If  it  is 
the  teachers',  then  these  teachers  should  be  re- 
placed by  those  who  are  more  competent.  And  if 
there  are  not  enough  competent  teachers  to  fill  the 
places,  then  the  state  should  see  to  it,  that  ample 
provision  is  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
for  the  education  and  training  of  competent  teach- 
ers for  all  its  schools.  Investing  a  million  dollars 
or  more  in  public  education,  it  is  wasteful  economy 
and  mere  lack  of  business  method,  if  the  State  does 
not  add  to  this  a  sufficient  amount  to  insure  itself 
against  the  loss  of  its  investment.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  providing  for  the  training  of  all  teach- 
ers needed,  and  then  consistently  refusing  to  let 
the  children's  money,  and  its  own,  be  squandered 
by  incompetent  teachers  "teaching  out"  the  time 
and  money  in  empty  school-houses — and,  inciden- 
tally, "teaching  out"  the  children's  only  opportu- 
nfty  for  any  adequate  preparation  for  life  and  cit- 
izenship, and  the  state's  only  hope  of  any  real 
progress. 

If  the  poor  attendance  is  the  fault  of  the  school 
officers,  then  should  the  people  see  that  men  are 
elected  to  these  offices  who  will  perform  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  intelligently  and  without 
fear  or  favor. 

If  the  fault  is  with  the  parents  and  in  a  general 
lack  of  educational  sentiment,  then  should  the 
state,  and  every  man  in  it  who  sees  the  possibility 
of  better  things,  go  to  work  earnestly  and  persist- 
ently to  arouse  the  more  careless  and  less  con- 
cerned to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  children 
and  to  the  future  of  the  state.  There  should  be  begun 
at  once  in  every  township  in  the  state  a  real  "  cam- 
paign of  education,"  and  the  gospel  of  education 
should  be  proclaimed  from  every  stump,  platform 
and  pulpit,  until  all  shall  have  heard,  whether  they 
will  or  not. 

Finally,  if  any  parents  continue  to  refuse  to  give 
their  children  the  advantage  of  the  best  opportu- 
nities the  state  can  offer,  but  persist  in  the  crime 
of  robbing  them  of  all  that  would  make  their  lives 
most  useful  and  profitable  to  themselves  and  to 
those  among   whom   they  must   live,   condemning 
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them  to  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  the  shackles 
of  helplessness,— then  should  the  state  recognize 
the  tact  that  the  child  is  not  the  slave  of  its  parents, 
nor  is  it  their  property  to  dispose  of,  during  the 
educative  period  of  its  life,  as  they  may,  in  their 
own  ignorance  and  indolence,  like  best,  and  finally 
to  be  cast  forth  into  life  and  upon  society,  unpre- 
pared and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  one,  and  a 
menace  to  the  other.  In  the  name  of  justice  and 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the 
law  should  compel  these  parents  to  do  their  duty 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  let  their  children  profit  by 
that  which  has  been  provided  for  them  by  others. 
This  crime  against  helpless  children  should'  be 
treated  as  any  other  crime  of  the  same  magnitude 
— if  there  be  such. 

To  protect  its  own  future,  to  shield  its  children 
and  to  compel  parents  to  assume  the  most  sacred 
duties  belonging  to  them  as  parents,  may  be  pa- 
ternalism, if  you  wish  to  call  it  so.  But  if  it  is,  then 
the  history  of  the  world  has  already  demonstrated 
that  paternalism  of  this  kind  is  a  desirable  thing. 


Photographs  of  North  Carolina  Scenes. 


The  teacher  of  geography  can  accomplish  much 
with  pictures.  A  collection  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
school.  The  best  pictures  to  begin  with  are  scenes 
from  different  parts  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  these  in  the  State  Museum  at 
Raleigh.  They  are  large  photographs,  and  are 
ornamental  as  well  as  instructive.  Some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  which  copies  of  thes 
could  be  secured  for  schools.  A  few  of  these 
framed,  and  hung  upon  the  walls,  would  add  to  the 
beauty  of  any  school- room. 

At  present,  to  show  the  appearance  of  western 
North  Carolina,  the  teacher  cannot  do  better  than 
to  use  some  of  the  large  collection  of  photographs 
made  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lindsay,  of  Asheville,  and 
offered  for  sale  by  him.'  These  are  on  cards  5  by 
8  inches.  They  show  every  sort  of  mountain  scene, 
with  rivers,  waterfalls,  rail-road  cuts,  peaks,  val- 
leys, farms.  Many  of  these  photographs  are  ex- 
cellent aids  in  teaching  geology,  showing  rocks  in 
strata  of  different  kinds,  worn  by  water,  rent  by 
trees,  etc.  Mr.  Lindsey  publishes  a  catalogue  of  | 
his  photographs,  which  he  will  send  upon  applica- 
tion. Send  for  this  catalogue  and  see  what  a  fund 
of  material  it  offers.     If  the   school   can   afford   a 
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cheap  stereoscope,  this,  with  a  few  good  pictures, 
will  give  a  better  knowledge  of  the  surface  features 
of  western  North  Carolina,  which  may  serve  as  a 
type  of  mountain  country,  than  many  pages  of  de- 
scription. 


Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  for  the  Peabody  and 
Slater  funds,  is  on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
schools  receiving  aid  from  those  funds.  These 
visits  are  of  great  value  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
cause  of  education  generally,  because  of  Dr. 
Curry's  eloquent  and  thoughtful  addresses.  No 
man  has  done  more  for  education  in  the  south  than 
Dr.  Curry,  and  these  funds  are  doubly  helpful,  in 
that  while  they  send  the  gifts  of  money,  so  much 
needed,  they  also  send  Dr.  Curry  with  his  inspiring 
words  and  earnest  pleadings  that  we  can  and 
should  help  ourselves  by  appropriating  more  money 
for  education  and  by  establishing  more  liberal 
school  systems. 


A  number  of  valuable  articles  intended  for  this 
number  of  the  JOURNAL  came  too  late.  Among 
these  are  Prof.  Moses'  article  on  Primary  Reading 
and  Spelling,  Prof.  '  Alexander  White's  article 
on  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  new  Science  Hall  at 
Guilford  College.  These  will  appear  in  the  March 
number. 


Dr.  J.  L.  n.  Curry  to  the  Qubernatorial  Candidates 
of  Alabama,  May  21st,  I896, 


citizens  of  Massachusetts  get  nearly  twice  the  av- 
erage amount  of  education,  her  wealth-producing 
power  as  compared  with  other  States  stands  near- 
ly in  the  same  ratio.  This  increased  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  means  that  the  2,500,000  people  pro- 
duce $250,000,000  more  than  they  would  produce 
if  they  were  only  average  earners.  And  this  is 
twenty-five  times  the  expenditure  for  schools.  The 
capacity  to  read  and  write  tends  to  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  adds  fully  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  the  working  classes. 
It  renders  an  additional  service  in  stimulating  ma- 
terial wants  and  making  them  more  numerous, 
complex  and  refined.  We  hear  on  every  hand 
louder  calls  for  skilled  labor  and  high  directive 
ability.  It  is  a  lack  of  business  sagacity  to  flinch 
from  the  cost  of  such  a  wealth-producing  agency. 
This  question  is  not,  How  can  we  afford  to  do 
it.'  but.  Can  we  afford  not  to  do  it.' 


The  politcal  economy  which  busies  itself  about 
capital  and  labor,  revenue  reform  and  free  coin- 
age, and  ignores  such  a  factor  as  mental  devel- 
opment, is  supremest  folly,  for  to  increase  the  in- 
-  telligence  of  the  laborer  is  to  increase  largely  his 
producing  power.  Education  creates  new  wealth, 
develops  new  and  untold  treasures,  increases  the 
growth  of  intellect,  gives  directive  power  and  the 
power  of  self-help  ;  of  will  and  of  combining  things 
and  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Massachusetts  in  his  last  report  makes 
some  valuable  statements  and  suggestions.  No 
other  State  is  giving  so  much  for  education.  Each 
inhabitant  is  receiving  on  an  average  nearly  seven 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each;  while  the  aver- 
age given  each  citizen  in  the  whole  nation  is  only 
four    and    three-tenths  of  such  years.     While  the 


When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer  stunt- 
ed and  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of 
stupid  teachers, — when  instruction,  instead  of  giv- 
ing mutual  pain,  gives  mutual  pleasure  by  admin- 
istering, in  proper  order,  to  faculties  which  are 
eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions  in  fit  forms— 
when  among  adults  widespread  knowledge  is  joined 
with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the  same 
time  that  in  the  young  there  is  an  easy  unfolding 
of  the  mind,  such  as  is  even  now  shown  by  excep- 
tional facility  of  acquisition — when  the  earlier 
stages  of  education  passed  through  in  the  domes- 
tic circle,  have  come  to  yield,  as  they  will  in  ways 
scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present,  daily  occasions  for 
the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual  and 
moral,  then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed 
by  a  greater  filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater 
parental  care  bestowed  in  earlier  life. — Herbert 
Spencer. 


The  best  scholars  will  almost  invariably  be  those 
who  make  special  attainments  on  the  foundation  of 
a  broad  and  liberal  culture. 

The  best  teachers  are  usually  those  who  are  free, 
competent  and  willing  to  make  original  researches 
in  the  library  and  the  laboratory. 

The  best  investigators  are  usually  those  who 
have  also  the  responsibilities  of  instruction,  gain- 
ing thus  the  incitement  of  colleagues,  the  encour- 
agement of  pupils,  the  observation  of  the  public. — 
Pres.  Daniel  Coit  Gillman. 
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Prof.  E.  J.  Forney,  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  devised  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  method  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  stenography.  The  Stenographer's  Journal  has 
published  a  few  of  the  first  of  his  series  of  lessons. 
He  claims  that  three  or  four  lessons  are  sufficient 
to  enable  pupils  to  read  fables  and  other  easy  ex- 
ercises. 

Every  superintendent  who  can  possibly  do  so 
should  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Chattanooga,  Feb.  22,  23,  24. 
The  South-Eastern  and  Central  Passenger  Asso- 
ciations have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  and  the  hotels  offer  special  rates.  The 
Department  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  New 
Southern  Hotel.  The  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Presss  Association  of  America,  the  Round  Table 
of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  and  a  Conference 
of  State  Superintendents  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  See  programmes  on  page  35  of 
this  Journal. 

He  who  opposes  schools  because  they  are  not  of 
his  religious  belief,  and  teaches  others  to  do  so, 
shall  be  called  least  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives. —  Tlie  School  Itcmizer. 


The  Teaching  of  North  Carolina  History— Where 
to  Get  Haterial.     II. 


No  people  can  afford  to  neglect  even  a  residuum 
of  its  population.  Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
country,  and  of  all  times,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  most  untoward  conditions.  That  community 
is  the  most  far-sighted  and  the  most  certain  to 
prosper  which  most  intelligently  and  persistently 
strives  to  convert  what  I  may  call,  from  this  point 
of  view,  even  the  waste  product  of  humanity,  into 
useful  men  and  good  citizens.  Such  a  result  is  not 
produced  by  accident,  any  more  than  the  waste 
product  of  the  factory  is  made  valuable  and  useful 
without  study  and  without  care.  Count  nothing 
valueless  in  the  world  about  you,  or  in  the  popula- 
tion in  your  midst. — President  Seth  Low. 


To  know  how  to  work  is  to  love  work,  and  to 
love  work  is  to  succeed. 

The  signs  are  unquestionable  that  but  a  few 
years  are  to  pass  before  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment will  be  an  essential  feature  of  every  public 
school,  especially  in  the  town,  unless  that  school 
is  to  be  ranked  by  intelligent  public  sentiment  as 
antiquated. — A  sheville  Gazette. 


There  is  no  one  accurate  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Our  older  historians  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  trying  to  write  the  history  of  a  prov- 
ince without  sufficient  material  from  original  docu- 
ments. The  publication  of  our  Colonial  Records 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  old  accepted  beliefs 
are  erroneous. 

Among  the  present  writers  who  are  studying  the 
Colonial  Records  and  other  original  sources,  and 
publishing  much-needed  information  about  our 
early  history.  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  stands  first. 
The  teacher  of  North  Carolina  history  cannot  do 
without  Dr.  Weeks'  valuable  monographs,  if  he 
wants  to  teach  the  truth  about  our  forefathers,  in- 
stead of  tradition. 

The  Journal  of  Education  proposes  to  pub- 
lish during  the  year  a  description  of  the  contents 
of  all  of  Dr.  Weeks'  works,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  historical  writings  relating  to  our  state.  This 
is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  render  any  real  service 
to  the  practical  teacher.  For  the  titles  of  the 
works  are  not  always  indicative  of  their  entire  con- 
tents, or  of  their  importance  to  a  teacher. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Weeks'  monograph,  "The  Re- 
ligious Development  in  the  Province  of  North  Car- 
olina," may  not  sound  attractive  to  the  teacher  of 
children.     Yet  it  treats  of  some  interesting  events. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects: 

The  First  Settlers  of  North  Carolina,  Why  they 
Came. 

Established  Church. 

The  Cary  Rebellion. 

The  Tuscarora  War. 

Dr.  Weeks  says:  "  The  earliest  settlers  in  North 
Carolina  were  not  religious  refugees;  they  came  to 
the  province  mainly  from  economic  motives.  *  * 
Beginning  with  1701,  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  legal  church  in 
North  Carolina."     *     * 

"The  Cary  Rebellion  was  the  uprising  of  a  free 
people  against  the  attempt  to  saddle  on  them  a 
church  establishment  with  which  they  had  no 
sympathy." 

The  character  of  Edward  Moseley  is  described, 
"the  broadest-minded  man  who  lived  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  *  *  a  man  far  above  the  level  of  his 
surroundings." 

This  monograph  is   supplemented   by  a   second 
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entitled,  "Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina." 
The  story  is  continued,  of  the  effort  to  establish  a 
church,  and  its  resistance  by  the  people.  It  tells 
of  religious  persecution  in  North  Carolina.  It 
shows  how  our  religious  liberty  has  been  a  growth, 
concluding  with  the  removal,  by  the  Convention 
of  1835,  of  the  political  ban  upon  Roman  Catholics. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  synopsis  that  these 
are  two  valuable  works,  indispensable  to  the  under- 
standing of  much  in  our  colonial  history. 

Each  50  cents,  bound  in  cloth — 68  and  65  pages. 

Address  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington,  D.  C.  H. 


First  and  Second  Grade  Geography  Lessons  Which 
Center  Around  the  Weather  Chart.     III. 


MISS  ^^.   W.   H.^LIBURTON,  ST.\TE  NORM.^L  .-kNO    INDUSTRI.\L 
COLLEGE,    GREENSBORO. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  ice  and  snow 
and  their  formation,  have  lessons  on  crystalization. 
Put  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  alumn  in  twice  its 
bulk  of  boiling  water,  stir,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
until  dissolved,  pour  the  solution  into  a  shallow 
glass  dish,  suspend  in  it  a  string,  and  set  aside  out 
of  dust,  to  cool.  Do  the  same  with  blue  stone  (sul- 
phate of  copper)  and  with  potassium  bichromate, 
and  beautifully  brilliant  crystals  will  be  obtained. 
Dissolve  in  hot  water  as  much  salt  as  it  will  hold 
in  suspension,  do  the  same  with  sugar,  with  salt- 
petre and  with  soda,  and  treat  as  above.  Differ- 
ently shaped  crystals  will  be  found  in  each  dish 
when  all  the  water  has  evaporated. 

When  there  is  a  snowfall  to  record  emphasize 
its  beautifying  effect  upon  the  world.  Notice  its 
softness,  opaque  whiteness  and  coldness. 

Let  children  catch  a  few  flakes  upon  a  piece  of 
dry  glass,  and  watch  them  melt.  What  do  they 
make.'  (Round  drops  of  water.)  Were  the  flakes 
shaped  like  the  round  drops  of  water.'  How  did 
they  differ.'  If  put  out  to  freeze,  will  the  drops  be- 
<;ome  snow-flakes  again.'  What  will  they  become.' 
Where  does  snow  come  from.'  What  are  clouds.' 
Why  is  it  not  rain  when  it  falls.'  (Too  cold.)  Then 
why  not  round  pieces  of  ice,  sleet  or  hail.' 

Children  will  reason  to  this  if  shown   pictures  of 

men   going  up  in   balloons.     Why    do    the\'  wear 

such    thick    clothing.'     Show    pictures    of  snow- 

<:overed  mountains,  and  tell  how  high  they  are. 

If  it  happens  to  be   a   fall    of  light    dry   snow. 


when  the  flakes  are  small  and  more  perfect  in  shape, 
the  children  can  see  the  star-like  shape  with  the 
naked  eye,  if  they  are  caught  on  a  black  woolen 
cloth.  If  a  lens  can  be  had  let  them  see  flakes 
through  it.  Afterwards  show  pictures  of  different 
shapes,  found  in  any  good  physical  geography. 
Note  that  all  have  six  sides.  Refer  to  differently 
shaped  crystals  made  from  the  alum,  salt,  etc.  Tell 
children  that  the  snow  crystals  are  always  six- 
sided,  that,  in  some  way,  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, the  tiny  drops  of  vapor  in  a  cold  cloud, 
instead  of  running  together  as  round  drops  of  rain, 
seem  to  know  just  how  to  arrange  themselves  so 
as  to  make  beautiful  crystal. 

Let  children  fill  a  glass,  or  other  vessel,  with 
packed  snow.  Try  to  put  in  more.  Melt  it,  and 
notice  bulk  of  water  obtained.  Which  takes  up 
more  room,  water  or  snow.'  Let  children  make 
hard,  wet  snow  balls  near  a  fire,  heating  them  and 
pressing  very  hard.  Glaciers  are  made  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  and  in  studying  them,  this  little 
experiment  will  be  remembered  and  utilized. 

Have  lessons  on  the  uses  of  snow.  Get  children 
to  observe  the  melting  of  snow  and  its  results. 
(Protection  to  the  earth  and  to  winter  crops.  Pre- 
vents beating  and  washing  of  soil  by  hard  rains, 
etc.) 

As  soon  as  ice  forms  children  are  eager  to  tell 
of  its  appearance.  Though  no  column  on  the 
weather  chart  is  given  to  ice,  it  should  be  noted  in 
the  column  for  "snow,"  and  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  ice  should  be  kept. 

Call  attention  to  the  brittleness  of  ice,  its  hard- 
ness and  its  transparency.  Plunge  the  thermom- 
eter into  finely  crushed  ice,  noting  the  degree  of 
temperature  indicated.  Then  plunge  it  into  water 
formed  from  melting  ice,  and  note  the  temperature. 
In  a  large  tin  pan  place  a  bowl,  to  be  filled  brim- 
ful of  f(?/</ water.  Show  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  pan.  Select  a  piece  of  solid  ice  which  will  go 
easily  into  the  bowl.  Lay  it  gently  on  the  water, 
which  will  now  spill  over  into  the  larger  vessel. 
Notice  that  the  ice  floats;  but,  before  it  has  time  to 
melt  any,  push  all  the  ice  beneath  the  surface. 
More  water  will  run  over.  When  you  have  the 
ice  below  the  surface  and  the  water  ceases  to  over- 
flow, take  it  carefully  from  the  ice,  put  it  into  a 
dry  dish  and  melt  it.  Measure  the  water  which 
overflowed  into  the  pan;  this  gives  the  volume  of 
the  ice,  or  more  plainly  for  children,  the  amount 
of  water  it  takes  to  fill  the  place  large  enough  to 
hold  the  lump  of  ice.     Now   measure    the    water 
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low    or   tfie  ice    on    top?     Can    the    ice    keep    the 
warmth  in? 

Teach  the  three  forms  of  water,  gaseous,  which 
they  have  studied  as  vapor,  liquid,  and  solid,  as 
now  studied  in  ice  and  snow.  Let  the  children 
express  the  difference  between  these  as  they  see 
them,— the  particles  of  the  solid  stick  together, 
Whice  takes  up  more  room,  water  or  ice.?  Melt  those  of  the  liquid  move  about,  slip  and  slide  over 
the  ice  found  in  any  vessel  and  show  how  much  each  other,  while  the  particles  of  gaseous  form 
smaller  is  the  amount  of  water  obtained.  fly  farther  apart,  so  widely  separated  and  so  small 

Fill  with  water  two  bottles  which  are  just  alike,  that  we  cannot  see  them.  The  children  have  seen 
and  set  in  a  cold  place  to  freeze,  corking  one  that  cold  produces  one  form  and  heat  another 
tightly  so  as  to  secure  bursting.     Recall   to   child-      Dwell  upon  this. 


made  by  melting  the  ice.  Show  how  much  less  it 
is  than  the  water  which  overflowed  into  the  pan. 
Or  fill  the  bowl  full  of  water  and  then  sink  into  it 
a  large  lump  of  ice,  letting  as  much  water  run  out 
as  will.  The  bowl  is  now  full  of  water  and  ice. 
Now,  take  out  the  ice  and  melt  it,  pouring  the 
water  thus  obtained  into  the  bowl. 


en  experiences  of  cracked   pitchers,  broken    water 

pipes,  etc. 

To  further  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  child- 
ren the  enormous  force  of  expanding  water  tell  the 
story  of  the  Canadian  officer's  experiment  with  the 
strong,  thick  iron  shell;  but  do  not  do  this  until  the 
children  have  done  their  own  observing  and  made 
some  experiments. 

Encourage  children  to  watch  for  the  freezing  of 
vapor  on  window  panes,  for  the  fine  needle-like 
points  which  form  first  at  sides  of  vessels  of  freez- 
ing water,  the  sides  of  mud-puddles,  ponds,  etc. 
Tell  them  this  is  the  forming  of  ice  crystals,  though 
we  i:annot  see  them  forming.  The  crystals  of  ice, 
like  those  of  snow,  are  six-sided,  but  they  are  too 
closely  packed  together  for  us  to  see  the  tiny  sep- 
arate crystals. 

It  will  help  the  younger  children  to  gain  some 
idea  of  crystal  forming  if  you  will  put  it  something 
like  this;  As  the  weather  grows  colder  the  tiny 
drops  of  water  begin  to  act  very  much  as  children      produced  by  cold  or  heat 

do  when  they  clasp  hands,  stretch   out  arms,   and  

take  up  all  the  room  they  can.     The  teacher  might 

have  a  little  lesson  game   to  show   this.     Let   one 

child  stand  at  center,  six  others  at  even  distances 

around,  close  to  him.     Another  child  stands  close 

to  each  of  these;   and   so   on,    until  about  nineteen 

children  move  slowly  together  to   make   a   figure 

something  like  this    «;  all  in  each  line  take  hands, 

stretch  out  arms  and  move  as  far  as  possible  from 

the  child  in  the  center.     Apply  this  to  tormation 

of  crystals.     Show  how  impossible  it  would   be   to      differently  when  Frigid  was  near  from  what  they  did 

distinguish  the  shape   of  the  figure  made   by   the      when  Thermos  was  close  by.     When  Frigid  came 

children,   if  there  were   many   made  and   massed      towards  them  they  all  caught  hands  and  stretched 

closely  together.  out  their  arms  as  if  to  take  up  as   much   room   as 

Float  pieces  of  ice  on  water.  Which  is  lighter,  possible,  so  that  no  one  could  get  in  or  separate 
ice  or  water.'  Do  ponds  and  streams  freeze  them.  They  arranged  themselves  in  pretty  six- 
through  to  the  bottom.'  What  would  be  the  result  sided  groups,  one  group  fitting  in  between  another, 
if  they  did.'     Which  is  the  warmer,  the  water  be-      until  they  all  looked  like  one  great  mass.     Then 


The  lessons  in  column  8,  (See  November  JOUR- 
NAL OF  Education,  page  22),  are: 

Experiments  in  crystalization. 

Appearance  and  beautifying  effect  of  snow. 

Formation  of  snow. 

Study  of  flakes. 

Bulks  of  snow  and  of  water  compared. 

Wet  snow  balls — glacier  making. 

Uses  cf  snow. 

Field  lessons,  to  observe  melting  of  snow  and 
results. 

Ice — its  characteristics. 

Experiments  with  thermometer. 

Bulk  of  ice  and  water  compared. 

Freezing  water  in  bottles. 

Lesson  game  to  teach  process  of  crystalization 
and  expansion. 

Buoyancy  of  ice. 

Ice  a  protection. 

Forms    of    water,  solid,   liquid    and    gaseous,  as 


Two  Qiants  and  Some  Queer  Little  Fairies. 


There  were  once  two  wonderfully  strong  giants. 
One  was  named  Frigid;  the  other  was  named 
Thermos.  They  were  very  unlike  each  other,  and 
would  never  stay  in  one  place  at  the  same  time. 
As  soon  as  one  came  the  other  left. 

Now,  there  was  a  family  of  fairies  who  acted  quite 
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they  stood  as  still  as  still  could  be.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  were  too  frightened  to  move. 

But  as  soon  as  Frigid  moved  away  and  Thermos 
came  the  faries  let  all  hands  loose  and  separated. 
Ihey  began  to  slip  and  slide  over  each  other  and 
to  run  all  about,  still  keeping  close  together.  The 
nearer  Thermos  came  the  wilder  grew  their  romps. 
1-irst  one  and  then  another  flew  off  and  hid,  until 
all  were  flying  about  in  the  air,  far  apart,  so  that 
no  one  could  find  them  until  I'rigid  started  toward 
tliem  and  Thejmos  began  to  leave.  Then  first 
one  and  then  another  of  the  little  fairies  came  slip- 
ping and  sliding  back,  all  running  to  meet  each 
other.  They  were  such  small  fairies  they  could 
not  be  seen  while  separated — not  until  they  came 
close  together;  and  the  nearer  Frigid  came  the 
the  niore  of  them  ran  together.  When  he  was 
near  enough  for  them  to  feel  how  strong  he  was 
they  caught  hands  again,  stretched  out  their  arms 
and  stood  massed  together  in  groups  as  still  as 
death.  They  could  not  move  until  Thermos  reap- 
appeared. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  the  two  giants  and  these 
queer  little  fairies  are.' 


Language  Teaching  in  the  First  Grade. 


MISS  ELISE  FULGHUM,   HIGH  POINT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


I  think  that  parents  often  make  a  great  mistake 
by  punishing  children,  instead  of  finding  out  and 
correcting  the  mental  process  which  leads  to  any 
particular  fault's  being  committed.  There  may  have 
been  something  going  on  in  that  little  mind  that 
would  render  any  sort  of  punishment  an  injustice. 
So  long  as  an  act  can  be  explained  on  any  possi- 
ble ground,  I  believe  in  "sparing  the  rod." — Mrs. 
Burnett. 

Unschooled  men  have  only  their  habits  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  past,  only  their  desires  and  their 
instinctive  judgments  of  what  is  right  to  guide 
them  into  the  future  :  the  college  should  serve  the 
state  as  its  organ  of  recollection,  its  seat  of  vital 
memory.  It  should  give  the  country  men  who 
know  the  probabilities  of  failure  and  success,  who 
can  separate  the  tendencies  which  are  permanent 
from  the  tendencies  which  are  of  the  moment 
merely,  who  can  distinguish  promises  from  threats, 
knowing  the  life  men  have  lived,  the  hopes  they 
have  tested,  and  the  principles  they  have  proved. 
—  Woodrow  Wilson. 


In  a  broad  sense,  everything  taught  in  theschool- 
room  is  an  e.xercise  in  langiiage,  of  which  writing 
and  numbers  are  but  various  forms.  Language 
work  in  a  first  grade  must  be  largely  oral.  Lead 
your  pupils  to  talk,  to  e.'^press  their  ideas  cor- 
rectly. 

One  may  begin  with  the  little  "nature  talks," 
about  birds,  a.iimals,  insects,  plants,  phases  of 
the  weather,  and  the  seasons.  Then  comes  the 
picture  story,  which  every  child  loves.  Lead  the 
children  to  tell  what  they  see,  to  e.-cpress  ideas 
awakened  by  a  picture. 

yEsop's  Fables  form  a  good  basis  for  oral  repro- 
duction. 

Develop  the  child's  pDwers  of  imagination.  Tell 
hiin  myths  embodying  beautiful  thoughts.  The 
stories  of  the  old  Norse  gods,  and  of  the  naming  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  are  always  interesting. 

The  importance  of  the  historic  story  and  its  plan 
of  development  in  the  primary  grade  has  been  too 
well  told  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  JOLIR.NAL  to  be 
more  than  mentioned  in  this  article. 

Poems  may  be  successfully  used.  Have  the 
childrei^  learn  some  poem,  for  instance,  Eugene 
Field's  "  Rock-a-by-Lady."  The  rythm  attracts. 
1  know  a  little  girl  who  begs  every  night  that  this 
poem  be  read  to  her.  She  calls  it  the  "Poppy 
Lady,"  and  insists  that  "the  poppies,  they  hang 
from  her  feet  to  her  head"  You  will  find  the  child 
si.\  }-ears  old  loves  the  story  of  "Hiawatha." 

Teach  the  children  to  e.xpress  thought  in  full 
sentences.  Here  the  use  of  idioms,  I  see,  I  have, 
I  ean.  should  be  learned. 

As  a  form  of  "busy  work,"  have  pupils  carefully 
transform  print  into  script,  thereby  learning  some- 
thing of  punctuation.  Dictation  work  (very  short 
and  easy  sentences)  may  be  done  the  latter  half  of 
the  year. 

Above  all,  as  soon  as  the  child  enters  school, 
strive  to  break  him  of  such  e.xpressions  as,  "  I  ain't 
got  nairy  pencil,"  "I  done  it,"  and  numerous  other 
expressions  equally  bad. 


Birds  will  resort  unto  their  like, 
And  truth  will  return  unto  them  that  practice   her. 

— Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 


Say,  wouldest  thou  guard  thy  son. 
That  sorrow  he  may  shun.' 
Begin  at  the  beginning 
And  let  him  keep  from  sinning. 
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Beginning  Classification  in  the  Botany  Class. 

FANNIE  C.   FARINHOLT,  FORMERLY  OF  THE  ASHSEVILLE  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


The  pupils  of  the  grade  to  which  these  lessons 
were  given  had  already  studied  leaves,  roots 
stems  and  a  few  fruits  and  seeds;  they  had  also 
learned  in  the  preceding  session  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  now,  with  the  first  suggestions  of 
spring,  comes  a  renewed  interest  in  the  buds  which 
are  soon  to  break  into  blossoms. 

In  the  wood  behind  their  school  were  sheltered 
rocks,  where  the  first  blossoms  of  the  opening  year 
might  safely  be  looked  for.  The  teacher  happen- 
ed to  know  that  the  liepatica  and  the  anemone 
were  particularly  plentiful  there;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  nlonc  that  she  began  her  flower  study 
with  the  little  purple  blossom. 

Before  the  field  lesson  the  pupils  were  told 
ivltat  to  look  fur  on  their  excursion,  asked  to  take 
note  of  the  plants,  their  environment  and  ways  of  life, 
and  to  bring  back  bunches  of  the  who'e  plant  for 
study  the  next  day.  With  these  in  their  hands 
the  following  questions  were  asked: 

Was  this  plant  growing  in  damp  or  dry  places.'' 

Was  it  on  a  northern  or  a  southern  slope.'' 

Is  it  an  herb  or  a  shrub.'' 

Find  out  the  difference  between  these.    , 

(The  varied  collection  of  botanies,  from  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  to  Gray's  latest  edition,  were  searched 
for  answers  to  this,  and  what  each  said  was  read 
to  the  class.) 

Is  it  an  endogen  or  an  exogen.'' 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  an  endogen.' 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  an  exogen.' 

(Those  who  thought  it  an  endogen  were  encour- 
aged to  give  their  reasons  as  well  as  those  who 
thought  it  an  exogen.  After  such  argument,  the 
correct  view  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  1  he 
true  answer  was  again  decided  upon  by  reference 
to  the  botanies.) 

Describe  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

Does  the  flower  grow  in  clusters  or  is  it  soli- 
tary.' 

How  many  petals  has  it.' 

How  many  sepals  has  it.' 

What  are  the  three  little  leaves  just  below  the 
flower.' 

(Right  here  we  had  a  talk  en  bracts,  and  on  the 
fact  that  the  corolla  was  wanting  in  some  flowers 
while  the  calyx  was  occasionally  of  some  other 
color  than  the  usual  green.) 


How  many  stamens  has  the  flowers.' 

On  what  part  of  the  flower  do  the  stamens  grow.' 

Are  the  stamens  joined  together  anywhere.' 

How  many  divisions  of  the  pistil.' 

Do  \-ou  think  j'ou  can  find  some  other  plant 
which  seems  to  be  akin  to  this  one.' 

Who  will  hunt  up  some  buttercups  and  be  the 
first  to  bring  them.' 

Who  will  find  some  other  flowers  which  might 
be  akin  to  the  hepatica.' 

The  following  day  the  children  wrote  in  a  set  of 
blank  books  kept  for  botany  work  a  careful  de- 
scription of  the  hepatica  as  to  its  habitat,  growth, 
and  inflorescence,  and  left  blank  pages  for  descrip- 
tions of  any  flowers  which  they  might  find  having 
similar  characteristics.  After  awhile  they  were 
given  the  family  name  of  the  group  which  was 
written,  along  with  the  distinguishing  family  traits, 
in  a  space  left  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  fruit  blossoms  came,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  much  more  coir.parison  because  of  the 
varieties  obtainable,  and  the  well  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  Rosacea;,  to  which  so  many  of  them 
belong.  The  azalea,  the  violets,  the  bellmonts, 
the  beautiful  and  perfect  trillium,  and  a  number 
of  other  flowers  were  analyzed  and  classified  in 
this  way,  the  pupils  verifying  the  relationship, 
whenever  possible,  and  encouraged  to  look  I'p  the 
unknown  flowers  in  the  floras  of  their  numerous 
botanies  when  they  had  nothing  in  their  blank 
books  which  seemed  to  fit  it, 

The  teacher  was  guided  in  her  requests  for  cer- 
tain flowers,  and  in  the  questions  she  asked  on 
them,  by  the  descriptions  in  Gray's  Flora,  her  ob- 
ject being  to  bring  out,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  orders  or  species. 

A  better  device  than  that  of  the  use  of  the  blank 
book  would  be  to  have  the  children  press  the  spec- 
imens, and,  when  possible,  mount  the  whole  plant 
on  papers  of  as  nearly  uniform  size  as  possible, 
and,  after  pasting  a  written  description  of  the 
plant  on  the  sheet,  put  the  specimens  of  members 
of  the  same  order  in  the  same  paste  board  boxes, 
duly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  order.  But  this 
made  such  a  bulky  package  that  the  teacher  felt 
that  the  blank  book  was  more  expedient  for  her 
pupils.  Each  could  take  his  work  home  with  him, 
and  would  often,  in  an  industrious  fit,  during  vaca- 
tion, analjv.e  a  flower  and  write  the  description, 
when  the  exigencies  of  play  would  have  kept  them 
from  the  troublesome  and  tedious  job  of  pressing 
the  flower. 
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Always,    when  at   all   practicable,   the  pupils  at  Latin  in  the  Public  Schools. 

their    drawing    hour    were    encouraged    to    make  

drawings  from   the  plant  of  the  day,  and  some  of  principal  thos.  a.  sharpe,  goldsboro  graded  schools. 

the  designs  thus  drawn   for  a  portfolio  were   pro- 

nounccd  beautiful  work  by  all  who  saw  them.  The  educational  advance  of  this  century  has  been 
They  had  the  very  touch  of  nature  on  them,  crude  marked  by  changes  in  both  aim  and  method.  The 
though  they  were.  If  only  there  could  have  been  time  has  come,  however,  when  all  are  practically 
painting  too,  a  great  step  forward  would  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  aim  of  education,  and  the  question 
made;  but  schools  and  teachers  were  too  poor  to  that  now  engages  education  is  how  to  attain  that 
furnish  materials  for  this,  and  the  parents  refused  ^^im-  The  child,  through  the  influence  of  educa- 
te see  in  the  suggestion  anything  but  another  tional  forces,  is  to  be  reared  into  educated  man- 
"  new-fangled  foolishness"— the  more  the  pity.  liood,  and  it  is  the  means  by  which  this  result  is  to 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  mounting   again  be    accomplished    that    divides    the    educational 

a  much-ridden  hobby,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  thought  of  the  present  day.     In  settling  on  a  defi- 

attention    to   the   all-round  training   furnished    by  nite  plan   whereby  the   aim    of  education    may   be 

this  botany  work.     In  the  field  lessons   the   whole  reached,  there  arises,  first  in  importance,  the  ques- 

being   of  the   child   was   called   into  play.     In  the  tion  of  the  relative   value   of  studies.     What  shall 

recording    of   the    observations    made    during   the  constitute  the  educational  food.' 

excursion,  memory  and  language  were  cultivated.  ^t  was  in  the  search  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 

In  the  analysis  of  the  flower,  delicacy  of  touch  and  tion  that  the  reaction  came  from  the  too  exclusive 

keenness  of  sight  were  exercised.     In   the   written  "se  of  the  formal  studies  in  our  schools  to  a  larger 

description,  again,  there  were  necessary  accuracy,  adoption   of  the  content  studies.     This   revulsion 

neatness  and   correct   spelling.     In    the   drawings  of  opinion  resulted  in  the  breaking  up,   to  a  great 

made,  there  was  the  applying  of  the  beautiful,  that  extent,  of  the  prevailing  course  of  study,  followed 

loving  reproduction  of  nature  which  is  the  first  step  by  a   confusion  of  ideas   and  a  chaotic  condition, 

jj,  jj^j  just  now  assuming   more   harmonious  form   in   the 

It  is  pitiful  to  hear  teachers  declare  that  they  modern  school  curriculum.  Defining  this,  it  must 
have  no  time  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  that  field  be  said  that  the  spirit  pervading  the  latest  courses 
lessons  are  a  failure.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  of  study  is  undoubtedly  scientific  in  tone.  Goto 
that  we  teachers  are  apt  to  get  too  much  into  the  nature  for  instruction  is  the  injunction  of  the  mod- 
teaching  habit;  and  we  grow  to  think  that  we  are  ern  school;  and,  associated  with  the  larger  adop- 
doing  nothing,  unless  we  have  our  pupils  sitting  tion  of  the  nature  studies  in  our  schools,  there  has 
mute  before  us,  and  seeming  to  listen  to.  the  words  been  shown  a  tendency  to  make  the  different  sub- 
of  wisdom  which  fall  from  our  lips.  Perhaps  noth-  jects  composing  the  school  course  bear  the  stamp 
ing  could  better  illustralie  our  mistakes  in  this  than  of  practical  utility.  This,  among  other  things, 
the  following  letter  received  by  myself  from  a  pupil  threatens  to  supplant  the  study  of  the  classics  by 
after  the  superintendent  had  insisted  on  my  trying  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  on  the  ground 
to  give  a  lesson  upon  a  subject  which  I  frankly  that  a  knowledge  of  these  may  be  put  to  actual 
told  the  children  I  knew  nothing  about,  but  which  we  "^e. 

would  begin  to  study  together.     The  letter  is  com-  I"  considering  the  claims  of  the  classics  for   the 

mended   to  the  consideration  of  the  teaching  fra-  maintenance  of  the  place  they  now  occupy   in   the 

ternitv:  school  course,  it  must  be  concded  that   the   intru- 

,,    „        „  sion  made  upon   these   by  the   nature   studies   has 

My  Dear  Teacher:  ,      ,          ,     ,                  rr         ■                ,             >         , 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  we  never  did  like  a  lesson  as  ^^^  ^  wholesome   effect,  inasmuch   as   the   change 

well  as  we  did  that  one  this  morning.     1  felt  so  s'ad  to  be  brorght  with  it  a  change  in  the    manner    of  think- 

■workin:^  and  helping;  yon  to  find  out  wtuit  you  didn't  Icnow.  ■            j^  ^^^^  breathed  into  ourschools  the  scientific 

I  hope  you  will  have  another  one  soon.  ° 

Your  scholar,  spirit — the  spirit  which  does  not  rely  solely   upon 

authority  for  truth,  but  which  investigates  to  dis- 

cover  for  itself.     But  this  change   does   not  apply 

Do  nothing  without  counsel;  so  much  to  the  matter  of  thought  as  to  the  manner 

And  when  thou  hast  once  done,  repent  not.  of    thinking.     The    researches    of    Jacob    Grimm 

— Jestis  tlie  Son  of  Siracli.  were  no  less  scientific  than  those  of  Darwin.      The 
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scientific  spirit  which  characterizes  tliis  age  is  not  sciences,   we  all   feel,   and  experience  has  taught, 
confined  to  the  ph3'sical  sciences  alone,  but  relates  that  any  decrease   in  the   amount  of  time  now  re- 
to    every    sphere    of   intellectual    activity.     Since,  qiiired  by  the  sciences  would  injure  the  efficiency  of 
therefore,  this  mode  of  thought  shapes  all  instruc-  the  school  course.      All  agree  that  a  course  of  study 
tion,  it  follows  that  any  subject,  before  gaining  ad-  is   incomplete  without  both    physical   science   and 
mission  to  the  school  course,  must  bear  the  test  of  language.     A   question  which  more  often  arises  is 
adaptability  to  a  training  of  this  kind.     This  being  whether  a  portion  of  the  time  now  devoted   to   the 
so,  the  classics  must  be  placed  in  the  balance  with  .=tudy  of  the  classics  should    not   be   given   to  the 
the  physical  sciences,  and   their   respective   merits  modern     languages — French    and    German.     The 
in  giving  a  scientific  training  weighed.  change  is  most  strongly  urged  by  those  who  advo- 
Before  making  a  comparison  of  the  relative  worth  cate  what  is  known  as  the  conversational  method 
of  these  branches  of  instruction,  the  aim  with  which  of  teaching  a  language.     That   is,   that   "the  way 
the  study  of  Latin  should  be  pursued  must  be  set-  to  learn  to  read  a  language  is  by  reading  it."  French 
tied.     One  way  of  defining  this  is  by  stating  what  and  German  having  been  found  the  easier  to  learn 
it  is  not.     And,  first,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Latin  is  in  this  way,  and  there  being  a  greater  demand  for 
not  studied  merely  for  the  ability  to  read  it.     If  so  their  use  in  this  way,  it  is  claimed  tiiat  those  studies 
what  advantage   does   the  study  of  this  language  should  have  devoted  to  them  a  portion  of  the  time 
have  over  that  of  any  other.'     Tlie  reading  of  the  now  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
language  is  a  means  to  an   end,   and   not   the   end  In  answer  to  this,   it   must   be   said   that"  no  one 
itself.     And  again,  the  study  of  Latin   is  not  pur-  denies  the  merits  of  the  conversational  method  in 
sued  for  the  one  purpose  of  investigating  the  man-  learning  to  read  a  language.     But  after  a  language 
ners,  customs  and  historical  facts  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been  learned  in  this   way  the   new  attainment 
This  is  a  very   desirable   result,   but  it  is  not   the  is  little  more  than  an  accomplishment  and  of  corn- 
leading  aim.    If  it  were,  a  comparison  of  the  results  paratively  no  educational  value.     Glibness,  in  one 
gotten  from  a  three  years  course  in  Latin  with  the  tongue    or    many,    may    coexist    with    intellectual 
results  gotten  from  six  months  study  of  some  short  poverty.     Fully  ninety   per   cent,   of  the  children 
Roman  history  would  not  argue  well  for  the   clas-  who  learn  a  foreign    language  will   never   need  to 
sics.  put  it  into  actual  use.     Unless   there   is   a   gain   in 
With  what   aim,   then,   is   Latin   stiidied   in    the  mental  vigor,  the  time  spent  on  such  a  study  is,  in 
schools  of  the  present  day.'     If  the  study  of  Latin  the  majority  of  cases,  lost,    and  there  can    be   no 
is  not  pursued  for  either  of  the  purposes  just  men-  such  gain  in  the  mere  ability  to  translate  from  one 
tioned,  then  the  only  reasonable  justification  of  its  language  to  another,  which  depends   simply  on   a 
study  must  be  in  the  effect  it  has  in  stimulating  and  substitution  of  words.     The   real   gain    must  come 
elevating  the  intellectual  processes,   and   the   con-  from  the  study  of  forms  and  constructions,  the  re- 
trolling  aim  must  be  the  study  of  the   Latin    Ian-  latioiis  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  so  that  the  mean- 
guage  as  a  department  of  science,  with  the  view  of  ing   of  any   passage   of  the    language   will    not  be 
understanding  its  facts  and  laws  in  the  same  man-  gotten  by  a  process  of  divination,  but  by  a  process 
ner  as  we  would  study  botany  or  geology.     IfLatin  of  reasoning.     The  more   complete   a  language  is 
is  taught  in  this  manner  the  class-room  becomes  a  the  better   it   is   adapted    to  educational  purposes, 
laboratory,  in  which  the  pupil   is   trained  in  habits  In  this  respect  Latin  is  incomparably  superior  to 
of  accuracy,  and  taught  to  generalize  and  classify,  the  modern  languages.     With  terminations  to  ex- 
Compared    with    the  natural   sciences,  it   would  press  all  the  different  shades  of  meaning,  governed 
seem  that  the   classics  offer   the   best  opportunity  by  laws  which    have   their    basis   in    the    nature   of 
for  a  scientific  training  that  can   be   given  in   the  things  and  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  Latin  can  be 
limited   time    allotted.     To    get  the   same   results  made  to  yield  its  meaning  without  leaving  the  stu- 
from  the  physical  sciences   in   a   laboratory  that  is  dent  involved  in  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
gotten  from  the  preparation  of  a  chapter  in  Caesar  Not  only  is  Latin  of  more  educational  value  as 
would  require    twice  the  time.      And  to  this  con-  an  independent  study  than  either  French   or   Ger- 
sideration    is    to    be    added    the    fact    that    most  man,  but  it  is  also  far  superior  to  these   as  a   com- 
of  the  public   schools  have  not  the    means    with  panion  study  for  English.     The  study  is  begun  at 
which    to    equip    laboratories.     But   despite  these  about  the  time  the  pnpil  begins  to  feel  the  need  of 
seeming    advantages    of    the    classics    over    the  the  Latin  derivatives  as  a  part  of  his   vocabulary. 
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He  is  at  an  age  when  he  should  begin  the  study 
of  the  great  English  writers,  and,  since  the  thought 
and  expression  of  these  is  largely  shaped  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  Latin  becomes  an  in- 
terpreter of  a  great  deal  in  these  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  understood.  Much  of  English  syn- 
tax has  always  been  a  puzzle,  even  to  the  best 
grammarians.  There  is  no  school  book  which 
more  utterly  fails  of  its  purpose  than  the  English 
grammar.  The  grammars  of  all  languages,  while 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  detail,  exhibit  sub- 
stantial identity  in  general  principles.  When  a 
pupil  begins  to  deal  with  these  matters  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  begin  with  the  grammar  of 
that  language  which  will  give  him  the  clearest 
general  notions,  and  Latin,  better  than  any  other 
language,  answers  this  purpose,  because,  as  com- 
pared with  other  languages,  it  is.  complete.  And 
consequent  to  the  insight  which  the  study  of  Latin 
gives  to  English  syntax,  is  the  power  it  gives  over 
the  English  vocabulary.  The  translation  of  Latin 
into  our  own  language  is  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
cise possible  in  the  correct  use  of  English  words. 
The  relation,  therefore,  of  Latin  to  English  gives  it 
a  place  in  our  schools  which  can  be  filled  by  no 
other  language. 

In  conclusion,  Latin  must  continue  to  occup\' 
the  place  it  now  occupies  in  the  public  school 
course.  Let  it  not  be  held  in  contempt  because 
the  nation  that  spoke  it  no  longer  exists.  It  sur- 
vived that  nation  and  told  its  wonderful  story  to 
after  ages.  It  nursed  the  infancy  of  scietice,  and 
handed  many  of  her  truths  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. Tracing  back  the  development  of  modern 
politics,  civil  law  and  our  moral  ideas,  we  find  the 
beginning  of  these  embodied  in  Roman  literature. 
The  western  world  will  always  look  with  admira- 
tion to  Rome  as  the  inspirer  of  our  western  civili- 
zation. 

This  is  an  age  of  reckless  activity  and  prone  ness 
to  change,  which  often  leads  to  failure.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  material 
pursuits  of  life  which  may  result  in  neglect  of  the 
real  education  which  aiins  at  true  manhood  and 
womanhood  The  public  schools  mark  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  at- 
tend them.  They  take  the  child  at  an  age  so  young 
that  former  impressions  may  be  obliterated,  and 
they  send  him  away  so  matured  that  what  he  is  he 
will  continue  to  be.  The  course,  therefore,  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  solid  and  symmetrical, 
pot  planned  to  satisfy  a  purely  utilitarian  demand, 


but  to  fulfil  a  moral  purpose.  Society  maintains 
these  schools  and  demands  of  them  good  citizens. 
This  demand  will  be  best  Satisfied  by  that  course 
of  study  which  widens  the  mental  horizon  and 
gives  equipoise  to  mind  and  character. 


A  republic  is  a  government  of  the  spirit;  a  repub- 
lic depends  upon  the  self-control  of  each  member; 
you  cannot  make  a  republic  out  of  muscles  and 
prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains;  republics  are  made 
of  the  spirit. — Sidney  Laniei-. 


Literature,  and  How  to  Teach  It. 


Dk.  C.   ALPHONSO  SMITH,  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


[Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  Oct  12,  1897,  before  the 
teachers  of  the  Greensboro  Graded  Schoo's.  ] 

I.      LITERATURE  VS.   HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE. 

It  is  strange  that  these  two  totally  dissimilar  sub- 
jects should  ever  have  been  confused.  That  they 
are  confused  a  moment's  reflection  will  show.  Ask 
a  pupil  what  he  is  studying  in  the  way  of  literature 
and  he  will  reply,  "  We  are  studing  Shaw's  English 
Literature"  or  Pancoast's,  or  Arnold's,  or  Brooke's, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Now  these  books  are  not  lit- 
erature; they  are  histories  of  literature.  True  lit- 
erary taste  cannot  be  developed  by  their  aid.  A 
botanist  was  never  made  by  reading  histories  of 
botany;  a  inathematician  was  never  trained  by 
drill,  however  e.xhaustive,  in  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics.  Literature  as  history,  as  a  development, 
has  its  place  and  an  important  one,  but  it  should 
come  late.  It  should  follow  (never  precede)  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  literature 
as  an  art.  Never  put  a  history  of  literature  into  a 
child's  hands  until  he  has  read  widely,  systematic- 
all)',  and  appreciatively. 

I  know  a  man  whose  literary  taste  is  of  the  first 
order  and  w  hose  contributions  to  various  periodi- 
cals have  proved  a  delight  to  thousands  of  readers; 
but  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progres- 
sive development  of  literature  would  not  serve  to 
pass  hitn  into  the  freshman  class  of  any  respecta- 
ble college.  Doubtless  you  know  many  similar 
cases.  They  prove  that  literary  culture  does  not 
mean  literary  information.  What,  then,  does  it 
mean.' 

II.      THE  FUNCTION  OF  LITERATURE. 

No  home,  no  neighborhood,  no  city,  no  state,  is 
big  enough  or  worthy  enough^to  rn^et  the  demands, 
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than  by  reading  a  portion  of  a  thoroughly  artistic 
story  to  the  class  and  leaving  them  to  write  the 
denouement.  You  will  find  that  while  many  of 
them  possess  fancy,  few  have  more  than  the  germs 
of  imagination  proper. 

Til.      WHAT  TO  TEACH. 
(a)     Not  standard  literature   because  it   is  stan- 
dard.    Many   English  and   American  classics   are 
wholly  unsuited  as  texts  for  the  class-room.     Gray's 
Ele^y  and  Bryant's  Thauatopsis,  for  example,  ap- 
peal to  a  range  of  feeling  far  beyond  the  children 
in  our  grammar  schools.     No  healthy  child  loves 
to  meditate   on  death;    nor    should  he.     And  yet 
these  two  poems  hold  a  place  of  honor  in  thousands 
of    class-rooms    to-day.       Nathaniel     Hawthorne 
seems  to  me  a  greatly  overrated   writer   for  young 
people.     He  strove  valiantly  to  be  a  writer  for  the 
young;  but  there  was  not  enough  blood  in  his  veins, 
not  from   the   things   that  are  seen,   but  from  the      He   lacks    movement.     That    subtle    style    of  his, 
thin<^s  that  are/.-//.  ^^''^h  all  its  grace  and   pliancy,    is  too   deficient  in 

A^'child  may  be  reared  in  a  hovel,  but  if  he  is  nur-      vigor  and  directness  to  waken  the  dormant  energies 
tured  on  literary  masterpieces  (not  histories  of  lit-      in  the  child's  brain. 

erature),  he  will  be   a  citizen   of  the  world,    with  (^')     Not  the  modern  "juvenile  literature"  made 

broader  vision,  higher  ideals,  and  wider  sympathies  to  order.  It  requires  genius  to  write  a  good  book 
than  wealth  and  social  position  alone  could  possi-  for  children— good,  I  mean,  in  its  imaginative  ap- 
bly  give  him.  peal,  good  in   its  suggestiveness,  good  in   its  style. 

Do   we,    as    teachers   of  literature,   realize  this.?      matter,  and  spirit.     So  much  for  the  negative  side. 
Do  we  bear  constantly  in    mind   that   assimilation  (0      Above  all,  let  your  selections  for  reading  be 


or  satisfy  the  cravings,  or  develop  the  potentiali- 
ties, of  the  young  heart  and  soul.  The  Greek  word 
from  which  we  derive  idiot  means  a  stay-at-home. 
Our  word  liomely  contains  the  same  idea.  Shake- 
peare  sums  up  a  profound  truth  when  he  says: 

"Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits." 

Now  the  function  of  literature  is  to  give  expan- 
sion, experience,— in  a  word,  life.  Travel  is  ex- 
pensive and  impracticable;  but,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, travel  is  not  what  is  needed.  It  is  not-space 
limits  that  circumscribe  us;  it  is  mental  and  esthetic 
limits.  A  man  was  once  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
reading  a  book  of  poems.  When  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  replied,  "I'm  traveling  around  the 
world."  That  is  the  sort  of  voyaging  we  must  give 
our  pupils.  If  their  lives  are  dull  and  monotonous, 
we  must  give  them  vicarious  experience  through 
literature.     The  moulding  influences  of  life  come 


(not  accumulation)  is  the  very  essence  of  literary 
instruction.'  The  pupil  will  never  be  interested 
unless  you  are  interested,  ^and  unless  }'ou  show 
your  interest.  Talk  about  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters in  what  you  are  reading  as  if  they  were  real_ 
Give  beforehand  all  necessary  biographical  and 
historical  information,  so  that  the  story  or  poem 
may   be   enjoyed  uninterruptedly  by  the  pupil.     If 


interesting.     Shakespeare's  remark 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en" 
is  peculiarly  true  of  literature.  Your  pupils  may 
have  arithmetic  or  geography  drilled  into  them  to 
some  e.xtent,  whether  they  like  it  or  not;  but  the 
esthetic  appeal  made  by  literature  cannot  be  met 
in  this  way.  You  may  drill  information  into  the 
pupil's  brain;  you   n".ay  force    upon   his   mind   and 


you  can  make  your  pupils  thrill  over  one   passage      memory  certain  facts  about  literature,  certain  his- 
of  prose,   or  one    line  of  poetry,  you    are    a    born      torical  events  and  biographical  details.     Buttoap- 


teacher  of  literature. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  imagination  is  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  interpretation  as  well  as  in  tl  e 
creation  of  literature.  Whatever  tends  to  develop 
the  imagination  of  the  pupil  tends  also  to  quicken 


preciate  literature,  the  pupil  inust  tliink  through  it 
and  feel  through  it;  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  selection  in  itself  is  interesting. 

{cl)     Mingle   prose   and   poetry  in    equal    parts. 
Poetry, however,  makes  the  strongerappeal through 


his  appreciation  of  literature.  The  imaginary,  by  its  rhythm.  The  greatest  masterpiece  of  every 
the  way,  does  not  mean  the  unreal:  the  character  nation  (Spain  alone  excepted)  is  a  poem, 
of  Hamlet  is  as  real  as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  {e)  Of  the  three  great  divisions  of  literary  pro- 
imaginary  is  opposed  not  to  the  real  but  to  the  cesses — narration,  description,  and  exposition, — 
actualonih&one\\2.nA,\.o  the  fantasticonthzothtr.  my  experience  has  been  that  narration,  whether  in 
A  well  trained  imagination  is  a  source  of  happiness  prose  or  verse,  yields  the  best  results.  Let  there 
hardly  to  be  overrated,  and  there  are  few  better  be  at  least  enough  narration  to  dissolve  and  absorb 
ways  of  developing  the  constructive   imagination  the  descriptive  parts;  for  description,   for   its  own 
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sake,  is  rarely  interesting.     Hawthorne  seems  often 
to  forget  this  in  his  stories  for  the  young. 

The  folfowing  works  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  trial,  and  may  be  heartily  commendedfor  school 
use:  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
^sop's  Fables,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  De  Foe's  Robinson  Cncsoe,  Wyss's 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans, Franklin's  Autobiography.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  Harris's  Cncle  Remus,  Kipling's 
Jungle  Books,  Longfellow's  Hiazvatha,  and  Ten- 
nyson's Enoch  Arden. 


The  Teaching  of  Qeagraphy. 


SUPERINTENDENT   K.    P.    M.\NGUiM,   WILSON,   N.   C. 


"  One  radical  defect  in  our  educational  methods  has  been 
the  want  of  any  eftective  discipline  in  habits  of  observation. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  an  incalculable  advantage 
would  be  gained,  if  something  like  the  same  care  that  is  be- 
stowed on  ta.xing  the  pou'ers  of  memory  were  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  accurate  and  rapid  observation  and  inference. 
Geography  offers  admirable  scope  for  this  kind  of  training." 
— Geikie. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  has  never 
been  fully  recognized.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
study  in  the  school  curriculum  surpasses  geography 
in  the  means  afforded  for  the  development  of  the 
various  powers  of  the  mind.  The  mind  can  grow 
only  by  exercising  its  different  powers.  The  great- 
est activity  will  be  displayed  where  voluntary  action 
finds  its  own  reward.  Interest  is  necessary  to 
arouse  voluntary  activity,  and  true  interest  is 
taken,  not  in  that  which  furnishes  only  amusement 
or  entertainment,  but  in  that  which  awakens  desire 
and  stimulates  the  powers  to  individual  thought 
and  effort. 

Together  with  the  progress  made  in  teaching 
geography,  many  new  te.xt-books  have  been  put 
before  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  effort  to  avoid 
the  "  dry  side  "  of  the  so-called  "  Old  Geography," 
some  of  the  more  recent  text-books  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  substituted  "  Na- 
ture Stories,"  and  "  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  " 
for  facts  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  learned 
by  the  pupil.  The  greater  part  of  these  "  Nature 
Stories  "  should  be  taught,  and,  in  many  schools, 
is  taught  to  pupils  before  they  are  capable  of  using 
a  <-ext-book. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that  the  child   knows 


no  geography  when  he  first  enters  school.  His 
daily  rambles  have  taught  him  more  true  geogra- 
phy than  he  will  learn  in  many  weeks  from  a  text- 
book, but  he  does  not  know  it  as  "  geography." 
The  hills,  the  valleys,  the  streams,  the  trees,  and 
all  forms  of  vegetation  around  him;  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars;  the  rain,  snow,  dew,  &c.,  and  the 
influence  of  all  of  these  upon  the  animal  life  and 
the  life  of  man  have  never  been  brought  before  his 
mind  under  the  name  of  "Geography,"  and,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  child  begins  the  study  of  geogra- 
ph)'  he  has  no  idea  that  it  has  any  reference  to  this 
old  earth  upon  which  he  moves,  or  to  the  natural 
forces  which  are  in  play  on  all  sides  of  him. 

This,  then,  is  the  teacher's  first  work  in  geogra- 
phy—  to  teach  the  child  to  know  the  phenomena 
of  nature  around  him,  to  classify  the  geographical 
knowledge  he  already  possesses,  and  to  lead  him 
to  observe  and  to  note  relations,  so  that  when 
a  text-book  is  put  into  his  hands  he  will  be  able  to 
put  live  conceptions  under  the  otherwise  dead 
words  of  his  book.  This  constitutes  your  "  type 
study,"  this  gives  the  child  the  power  to  see  the 
same  things  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale  by 
means  of  his  imagination,  and  in  fact  much  of  our 
geography  must  consist  of  what  we  know  of  this 
world  by  imagination  alone. 

These  elementary  lessons  on  geographical  forms 
and  features  and  facts  should  include  lessons  on 
"  Distance  and  Direction."  In  connection  with 
this  work,  let  there  be  careful  drill  in  map-drawing. 
The  school-room,  the  school  and  its  play  ground, 
the  school  surroundings — all  furnish  excellent  op- 
portunities for  teaching  direction  and  distance,  and 
the  full  meaning  of  arbitrary  lines  on  a  map.  From 
the  simplest  plans  of  the  school  and  the  school 
locality,  pass  gradually  into  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, and  country  at  large.  Thus  the  imagination 
of  pupils  is  trained,  and  eventually  they  can  realize 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  comprehend 
and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  lines  upon  the 
map  and  the  globe. 

By  this  time  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  a 
text-book.  It  is  useless  as  well  as  wrong  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  geography  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion of  pretty  stories,  full  of  pleasure,  devoid  of 
solid  matter,  and  free  from  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  wrong  to  keep  only  the  difficult 
side  before  the  pupil's  mind,  causing  him  to  fear 
and  to  dread.  Strength  of  mind  is  obtained  by 
mastering  difficulties,  but  the  difficulties  presented 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  child  can  overcome. 
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Hence  I  would  avoid  any  book  that  shuns  all 
points  which  require  individual  effort  and  research. 
A  true  text-book  on  geography,  as  on  any  science, 
however  elementary,  must  be  more  or  less  techni- 
cal. The  power  to  interpret  these  technical  terms, 
&c.,  should  be  developed  by  the  elementary  les- 
sons preceding  the  actual  study  of  the  book. 
Again,  geographies  are  written  for  all  sections,  and 
no  one  is  expected  thoroughly  to  master,  in  the 
study  of  a  book,  all  the  particulars  laid  down  on 
all  subjects. 

Having  grasped  the  fact  that  they  are  living  on 
a  huge  ball  or  globe,  the  pupils  will  naturally  be 
led  to  locate  the  position  of  their  country  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  fix  its  geographical 
relations  to  other  countries.  This  gives  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  without 
entering  into  details.  No  one  will  deny  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  knowledge  just  at  this  stage  in  the 
child's  school  life. 

Having  located  the  "  Fatherland  "  it  should  be 
treated  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail,  with 
special  attention  to  that  secion  and  even  to  that 
state  in  which  the  pupils  live.  The  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  the  careful  study  of  their  own  country 
will  enable  pupils  to  move  forward  to  the  consid- 
eration and  comprehension  of  other  regions  of  the 
globe. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  these  other  coimtries 
are  to  be  studied  there  are  many  opinions.  A 
teacher  must  remember,  however,  that  a  book  is 
to  be  used,  not  blindly  followed.  For  us  it  would 
appear  that  Europe  should  follow  immediately 
after  the  study  of  North  America,  even  though  we 
give  it  but  a  brief,  general  notice.  Our  historical 
connection  with  the  "  Old  World  "  calls  for  some 
knowledge  of  Europe  before  our  histories  can  be 
appreciated.*  We  are  teaching  geography  not 
merely  for  what  it  contains  in  itself  but  for  the 
vast  influence  it  bears  upon  literature,  history  and 
science,  and  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial 
life  of  the  world.  This  being  true,  and  it  also  being 
true  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  with  us 
but  a  comparatively  short  while,  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  for  them  the  most  possible  good  while  we  have 
them  with  us. 

♦Especial  auention  should  be  given  to  the   British   Islep,  and  ^fc  counties   o^ 
England  should  be  taught  with  the  same  care  that  our  states  are  taught.     Mor 
than  half  the  history  and  literature  read  by  the  child  later  will   depend  on 
knowledge  of  English  Geography  for  its  full  understanding  — Ed 


Elementary  Arithmetic. 


PHILANDER    P.    CL..\XTON,    NORMAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   COL- 
LEGE, GREENSHORO,  N.   C. 


Education,  a  debt  the  present  owes  to  the  future. 


Fifth  Step. 

Having  mastered  the  thirty-si.x  facts  of  addition  ; 
in  the  manner  briefly  outlined  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  this  journal,  the  next  step  consists  merely  .; 
in  the  application  of  those  facts  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  addition,  substraction  and  comparison, 
or  problems  of  difference.  These  will  also  give 
practice  in  counting  and  writing  by  tens,  and  will 
fix  the  process  in  mind.  The  problems  should  be 
as  practical  as  possible,  dealing  with  things  and 
conditions  familiar  to  the  children  rather  than 
going  beyond  their  e.xperience  or  the  powers  of  their  - 
imagination,  which  last  is  conditioned  upon  ex- 
perience. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  problems 
should  be  confined  to  numbers  less  than  lOO,  or 
even  to  numbers  less  than  i,ooo.  The  modern 
practice  of  confining  the  operations  in  arithmetic 
to  such  small  numbers  for  so  long  a  time  has 
grown  out  of  a  false  method  of  teaching.  If  child- 
ren have  learned  to  count  and  write  by  tens,  and 
have  had  sufficient  practice  in  counting  objects, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  deal  with 
thousands  as  easily  as  with  tens  and  hundreds. 
That  which  is  most  important  is,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  problems  shall  be  given  to  cause  the 
children  to  thoroughly  master  these  processes  be- 
fore advancing  to  multiplication  and  division. 
Only  weakness  can  come  from  the  confusion  of 
many  half-known  things. 

A  few  problems  will  illustrate  this  step. 

There  are  356  splints  in  one  pile,  842  in  another, 
697  in  a  third,  and  389  in  a  fourth;  how  many  in 
the  four  groups.'     Write  the  numbers  thus: 

3561 

697  (  — '-°^- 
389  J 

Thefirst  number  con  tains  three  hundreds, five  tens, 
si.x  ones;  and  so  for  the  following  numbers.  Nine 
ones,  seven  ones,  two  ones  and  six  ones  are  twenty •- 
four  ones — two  tens  and  four  ones.  Eight  tens, 
nine  tens,  four  tens,  five  tens,  and  two  tens,  just 
made  from  the  ones,  are  twenty-eight  tens — two 
hundreds  and  eight  tens.  Three  hundreds,  six 
hundreds,  eight  hundreds,  three  hundreds,  and 
tivo  hundreds,  just  made  from  the  tens,  are  twenty- 
two  hundreds — two  thousands  and  two  hundreds. 
So   we  have  two   thousands,  two   hundreds,  eight 
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tens  and  four  ones,  which  may  be  written  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  equation.  Follow  this  with 
many  similar  problems. 

From  a  pile  of  6429  splints  I   wish  to  take  2846 
splints.     Write  thus: 


G429  I 
—2846  < 


=  3583. 


Here  we  have  si.x  thousands  (six  groups  with  a 
thousand  in  a  group),  four  hundreds,  two  tens  and 
nine  ones,  from  which  we  are  to  take  two  thous- 
ands, eight  hundreds,  four  tens  and  six  ones.  Six 
ones  from  nine  ones  leave  three  ones.  Four  tens 
cannot  be  taken  from  two  tens.  One  of  the  hun- 
dreds must  be  broken  into  tens.  We  then  have 
twelve  tens.  Twelve  tens  less  four  tens  are  eight 
tens.  Eight  hundreds  cannot  be  taken  from  three 
hundreds.  So  we  must  break  one  of  the  thous- 
ands into  hundreds.  We  then  have  thirteen  hun- 
dreds. Thirteen  hundreds  less  eight  hundreds  are 
five  hundreds.  Five  thousands  less  two  thousands 
are  three  thousands.  These  are  written  in  their 
proper  order  in  the  second  part  of  the  equation. 

There  are  5682  splints  in  one  pile,  2795  in 
another.     Write  thus: 


5082  f  _oni7 
>2765$  — •^^'■ 


Two  ones  are  not  so  much  as  five  ones.  So  one 
of  tlie  tens  must  be  broken  into  ones,  making 
twelve  ones.  The  difference  between  twelve  ones 
and  five  ones  is  seven  ones.  The  difference  be- 
tween seven  tens  and  six  tens  is  one  ten.  Break 
one  of  the  thousands  into  hundreds,  making  six- 
teen hundreds.  The  difference  between  sixteen 
hundreds  and  seven  hundreds  is  nine  hundreds.  The 
difference  between  four  thounsads  and  two  thous- 
ands is  two  thousands.  Write  these  differences  in 
their  proper  order  in  the  second  part  of  theequation. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  finding  a  remainder,  and 
should  not  now  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Sixth  Step. 

This  step  consists  in  learning  the  thirty-six  facts 

of  multiplication  on  which  depend  multiplication, 

division,   fractional    parts    and    ratio.     Proceed   as 

follows: 

.  *   *         Two  two's  are  four.     Four  is   two   two's. 

*  *     One-half  of  four  is  two.     Two  is  one-half 

of  four. 

Three  two's  are  six.     This  is  the  primary 
fact  to  be  learned.     From  it  follows:  six  is 
three   two's,  one-third  of  six  is   two,  two- 
thirds    of  six    is   four,    two    is    one-third    of    six, 


*  * 

*  * 

*  * 


four   is  two-thirds  of  six.     3x2=6,  6=3x2,  ^  of 
6=2,  f  of  6  =  4,  2=  J  of  6,  4  =  1-  of  6. 

Look  at  the  group  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
we  have  two  threes.  So  two  threes  are  six.  From 
which  follows:  6  =  2x3, -j  of  6  =  3,  3  =  .^  of  6. 

■4x2  =  8.*     Primary  fact  of  multiplication.. 

8=:4x2.        Secondary  fact  of  division. 

t  of  8=2.  i 

f  of  8=4.  ;,  Secondary  facts  of  fractional  parts. 

f  of  8=6.  S 

2=i  of  8.  ) 

4=1  of  8.  ;.  Secondary  facts  of  ratio. 

6=1  of  8,  S 

Looked  at  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  have 
2x4=8,  (two  fours  are  eight),  second  primary 
fact,  from  which  follows:  8=2x4.  (eight  is  two 
fours),  ^  of  8=4,  4=-^  of  8. 


*  • 
«  « 
«  » 
«  « 

*  * 


5x2=10. 
10=5x2. 
i  of  10=2. 
f  of  10=4,  etc. 
2.=  i  of  10. 
4=1  of  10,  etc. 


So  treat  six  twos- 


*  * 

*  » 

»  * 

*  * 


2x5=10. 
10=2x5. 
4  of  10=5. 
5=i  of  10. 


Seven  twos — 


Eight  twos — 


Nine  twos — 


(Two  tens  ai^e  already  known,  and  ten  twos  are 
the  same.) 

Three  threes — 


Four  threes- 


Five  threes- 


Six  threes- 


Seven  threes —        Eight  threes —       Nine  threes — 


•The  number  of  groups  is  written  before  the   X,  the  number  in  each  group 
after  it. 
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Four  fours —          Five  fours —  Six  fours —  To   do  this  work  well — so  that  it  may  be  known 

*  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  thorougrhly,  giving  sure  power  for  all  work  depend- 
*♦**  ****.  ****  ing  upon  it — will  require  the  greater  part  of  the 
****                  *«**                 *»*»  ^j^.^j      ^^^   .^   school,  for   the  average  child.     But 

*    -i    *    #  when    it  has   once  been  well  done   the  mastery  of 

Seven  fours—  Eight  fours—  Nine  four.s—  arithmetic   becomes   quite   easy. 

****                  ***»                 **»*  It  should  not  be  necessar)'  to  say  here  that  every 

^    ^    ^.    ^.                  .J.    s    »    *                 *    s    *    it  week  dunng   this    year  lessons  should  be  given  in 

*  *    *    *                  *    *    *    *                 *    *    *    *  addition,   subtraction     and     comparison,    so     that 

*  *    *    *                  lilt                I    I    t    I  nothing  may  be  forgotten. 


Five  fives,  si.K  fives,  seven  fives,  eight  fives,  nine 
fives;  six  sixes,  seven  sixes,  eight  sixes,  nine 
sixes;  seven  sevens,  eight  sevens,  nine  sevens; 
eight  eights,  nine  eights;  nine  nines — each  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  each  case  let 
chiklren  discover  the  primary  facts  by  counting 
the  mnrks,  and  then  let  them  state  all  the  second- 
ary facts  which  follow.     In  eight  nines  there   are: 

9x8^72.      Second  primary 
72=9  X  8.         fact. 


Parents  and  Teachers. 


Miss  JENNIE  GR.A.Y,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


8x9=/ 2.     Primary  fact. 
72=^8x9. 

i  of  72=9. 
f  of  72=18. 
f  of  72=27. 
i  of  72=36. 
f  of  72=45. 
f  of  72=,5-i. 
I  of  72=63. 

9=i  of  72. 
1S='5  of  72. 
24=:;  of  72. 
36=i  of  72. 
45= S  of  72. 
54=5  of  72. 
63=-J  of  72. 


1  of  72=8. 
I  of  72=16 
f  of  72=24, 
i  of  72=32 
f  of  72=40, 
f  of  72=40, 
i  of  72=56, 
f  of  72=64 

8=4  of  72, 
16=f  of  72, 
24=f  of  72, 
32=^;-  of  72, 
40=  t  of  72, 
48= t  of  72 
56=4  of  72, 
63=f  of  72, 


Children  should  see  (visualize)  the  equal  groups 
which  are  combined  to  make  the  larger  number, 
and  the  smaller  groups  into  which  the  larger  num- 
ber is  again  divided.  Getting  fractional  parts  and 
finding  ratios  are  then  only  a  counting  of  groups. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  how  this  makes  every  lesson 
a  perfect  review  of  all  that  have  preceded  it.  Not 
more  than  one  of  these  thirty-six  facts  with  its  at- 
tendant secondary  facts  should  be  attempted  in 
any  one  lesson.  With  every  lesson  should  be 
given  a  large  number  of  problems  affording  imme- 
diate and  easy  application  of  the  facts  learned. 
These  should  include  problems  in  denominate 
numbers,  converting  pints  into  quarts,  yards  into 
feet,  gallons  into  quarts  etc.;  also  problems  in 
mensuration  of  lines,  surfaces  and  solids. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Asheville  Paid- 
ology  Club,  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  Asheville  Gazette.  It  is  republished  here  because  it 
treats  an  important  subject,  which  should  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  it  now  receives,  both  from  parents  and  from 
teachers.  ] 

If  we  as  a  nation  ever  expect  to  reach  the  lofty 
ideal   of  the  founders  of  this  republic,  there  must 
exist    a    closer    bond    of   sympathy    between    the 
school-room  and  the  home.     Could  this  Utopian 
condition  of  affairs  ever  become  firmly  established 
in  our  country,   the  world  would  see  a  people  far 
surpassing  all   ancient   or  modern  humanity.     No 
product  of  the   pen,  the  brush,   or   the  chisel  can 
yield   the   keen  enjoyment  one  feels  on  meeting  a 
well-balanced,    intellectual    and    cultured   man  or 
woman;  the  result  of  combined  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  parent  and  teacher.     You  ask.   How  is  this 
much  desired  condition  of  affairs   to   be    attained.'' 
I  answer;  first,  both  parents  should,  if  possible, 
at   least   once   a  year,   meet  the  teacher  and  talk 
over    the  school   work;    and  second,   both  parents 
and    instructors    should   have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
child's   peculiar    capabilities,    weaknesses,    virtues 
and  faults — the  parents,  of  the  traits  observed  in  the 
school-room ;  and  the  teacher,  of  those  more  prom- 
inent in  the  home.     This  exchange  of  opinion  js 
essential,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  environment 
of  home  and  school  into  juxtaposition,  and  because 
the  good  and  evil  traits  are  likely  to  vary  under 
different  influences. 

From  the  time  the  little  one  first  leaves  mother 
and  enters  the  wonderful  world  of  the  school-room 
until  he  stands  with  his  class  to  receive  the  diplo- 
ma of  high  school  or  college  he  should  be  taught 
to  respect,  and,  if  possible,  love  his  instructors. 
No    tales    should    be    allowed    and  no  complaints 
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credited,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  until 
the  teacher  has  been  seen,  and  an  investigation 
made.  If  this  system  were  rigorously  adhered  to 
by  parents,  the  veracity  of  our  people  would  not  so 
frequently  be  questioned  by  foreigners.  The  ma- 
jority of  children  like  to  tell  their  own  story,  and, 
if  they  know  that  the  sympathy  of  parents  is  always 
with  them,  the  tile  is  colored  to  suit  the  occasion. 
If  there  are  any  opinions  opposed  to  either  the 
method  of  instruction  or  the  manner  of  discipline, 
the  wise  parent  will  never  permit  the  child  to 
suspect  it,  but  will  discuss  with  the  teacher  at 
once  the  subject  under  disapproval;  and  if  both 
are  sensible  and  unprejudiced,  the  progress  of  the 
child  will  not  be  retarded,  but  in  most  instances 
forwarded. 

Judging  from  experience,  the  chief  diverging 
points  of  opinion  between  parents  and  teachers  are 
similar  to  those  arising  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher  has  spent 
months,  perhaps  years,  in  fitting  himself  for  his 
profession.  He  has  studied  the  writings  of  the 
great  pedagogical  reformers,  and  become  conver- 
-  sant  with  the  methods  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  has  attended  able  lectures  on  physiology  and 
pedagogy.  He  has,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  been 
obliged  to  become  more  or  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  child  life,  and,  if  he  has  taught  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  experience  gathered  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  parent,  whose  knowl- 
edge is  limited  to  the  family  training  of  a  few, 
those  few  bearing  his  own  inherited  traits. 

Well  equipped,  then,  as  a  first-class  teacher  is 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  nature  of  the  child, 
a  parent  should  be  slow  to  disparage  or  undo  the 
work,  but  quick  to  lend  advice  and  counsel.  The 
school  and  home  are  two  different  institutions, 
working  toward  the  same  end,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
best  results,  there  should  be  perfect  confidence 
and  concord. 

From  a  teacher's  point  of  view  "The  Co-opera- 
tion of  Parents  and  Teachers"  permits  of  classifi- 
cation. We  have,  first,  sincere  co-operation,  where 
the  parents  unite  frankly  and  honestly  with  all  the 
teacher's  efforts,  but  never  offer  suggestions;  sec- 
ond, intelligent  co-operation,  where  there  is  ability 
to  comprehend  the  work,  but  there  is  such  a  de- 
gree of  prejudice  and  ill-will  that  this  very  intel- 
ligence is  a  drawback;  and,  last,  sincere,  intelligent 
co-operation,  with  its  ever  faithful,  sympathetic, 
able  support,  inspiring  teacher  and  pupil,  alike,  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts. 


It  is  frequently  a  question  with  teachers  whether 
parents  fully  realize  the  responsibility  of  their 
great  trust.  It  would  seem  that  if  they  fully  com- 
prehended it,  they  would  permit  nothing  to  stand 
between  the  child  and  its  teacher.  There  never  was 
an  incorrigible  boy  or  girl  in  any  school  that  could 
not  have  been  saved  by  earnest  and  timely  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  his  or  her  trainers.  It  is 
shiftlessness,  indifference,  laziness,  and  cowardice 
more  than  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents  that 
has  filled  the  world  with  failures.  If  the  teacher 
be  weak  and  inexperienced,  all  the  greater  reason 
for  vigilance  on  the  part  of  a  parent.  Many  a 
competent  teacher  can  look  back  gratefully  to  the 
earnest  support  and  loving  sympathy  of  some  faith- 
ful parent,  who,  by  suggestion  and  commendation, 
encouraged  him  to  continue  in  his  chosen  work. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  tiiat  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  of  our  public  schools  it 
would  be  well  for  teachers  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
give  a  reception  to  parents.  In  this  wa)'  an  in- 
terest could  be  aroused,  and  parents  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  the  work.  Most  teaclicrs  pay  no 
visits  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  to  consult  about 
unruly  children;  so  receptions  conducted  in  a  sim- 
ple manner  would  appeal  to  many  parents,  and  be 
fruitful  of  good  results.  Our  school-rooms  will 
never  be  model  ones,  our  teachers  never  thoroughly 
aroused  to  their  best,  our  children  never  approach 
a  high  ideal  until  this  unity — this  oneness  of  pur- 
pose— can  be  brought  about  between  parents  and 
instructors. 

The  great  Chancelor  Kent  has  said,  "  The  parent 
who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  de- 
frauds the  community  of  a  useful  citizen  and  be- 
queaths to  it  a  nuisance."  Parents,  the  children 
of  our  land  must  take  your  places;  you  must  one 
day  step  aside.  Shall  the  youth  of  to-day  fill  a 
lower  sphere  than  you,  or  a  higher.''  Shall  they 
become  useful  citizens  and  a  credit  to  the  nation, 
or  a  nuisance  and  a  drag  upon  their  fatherland.'' 
Parents,  the  decree  is  in  your  keeping — the  future 
of  a  republic  rests  on  your  decision. 


The  rain  comes  when  the  wind  calls. 
The  river  knows  the  way  to  the  sea  ; 

Without  a  pilot  it  runs  and  falls. 
Blessing  all  lands  with  its  charity  ; 

The  sea  tosses  and  foams  to  find 
Its  way  up  to  the- cloud  and  wind. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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The  Care  of  the  Eyes  of  School  Children. 


RICHARD  H.   LEWIS,  M.  D.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Of  all  the  special  senses,  that  of  sight  is  by  far 
the  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
and,  in  general  estimation,  to  his  happiness  as  well, 
The  preservation,  therefore,  of  this  most  precious 
sense  in  its  perfection  should  receive  thoughtful 
attention  from  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  management  of  their  fellow 
beings.  Inasmuch  as  the  teacher  has  the  imme- 
diate oversight  and  control  of  nearly  the  entire 
population  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  during  that 
period  of  life  when  the  eye  is  most  liable  to  damage 
from  preventable  causes,  which  causes  are  inci- 
dental to  the  work  done  under  his  supervision,  it  is 
manifest  that  upon  him  above  all  others  rests  this 
responsibility.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  make 
as  plain  as  may  be  possible  in  dealing  with  a  tech- 
nical subject  how  he  can  best  perform  his  duty  in 
this  respect.  In  order  to  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  method  of  caring  for  an  or- 
gan it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  its  struct- 
ure and  workings,  or  functions,  and  so  I  shall  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  practical  part  that  is  to  fol- 
low by  giving,  as  simply  as  possible,  the  essential 
features  of  the  eye  as  the  organ  of  vision. 

The  eye  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  globe  a  trifle 
less,  as  a  rule,  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  walls 
of  which  are  composed  of  three  la3'ers  King  upon 
one  another  like  those  of  an  onion,  and  the  cavity 
of  which  is  filled  with  three  perfectly  transparent 
fluids  or  humors.  The  outermost  of  the  three 
coats  is  called  the  sclerotic,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  hard.  It  is  white,  opaque  and  very  tough. 
It  is  the  skeleton  of  the  eye  and  preserves  its  shape, 
at  the  same  time  by  its  strength  and  toughness 
protecting  from  injury  the  extremely  delicate 
structures  it  encloses.  It  is  "the  white  of  the  eye." 
This  white  coat  does  not  cover  the  entire  ball,  but 
in  front  there  is  an  opening  equal  in  area  to  about 
one-si-xth  of  the  whole  surface.  This  opening  is 
filled  in  with  a  transparent  structure  known  as  the 
cornea,  which  is  set  in  the  white  coat  very  much 
like  a  watch  crystal  is  set  in  its  lim.  The  middle 
coat,  the  choroid,  is  composed  chiefly  of  blood 
vessels  for  nourishing  the  other  structures,  and  a 
kind  of  dark  pigment,  which  is  an  element  in  the 
visual  process.  Intimately  connected  with  the 
choroid,  though  an  entirely  different  structure,  is 
the  iris  (rainbow),  the  beautiful,  many  colored  cir- 


cular curtain,  with  a  round  opening  near  its  center, 
the  pupil,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the  junction 
of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  The  pupil,  or  window 
through  which  we  see,  varies  in  size  according  to 
the  amount  of  light,  automatically  regulating  the 
amount  that  falls  upon  the  sensitive  retina  which 
is  the  innermost  and  most  important  of  the  three 
coats.  The  retina  is  an  extremely  delicate  and 
complex  structure,  and  is  par  excellence  the  organ 
of  vision.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  telegraph 
instrument  which  is  connected  with  the  central 
office,  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  conducting  wires. 

Of  the  three  humors  filling  the  hollow  of  the 
ball,  the  only  one  of  practical  interest  to  us  in  this 
connection  is  the  crystalline.  This  is  an  extremely 
elastic  semi-solid  enclosed  in  a  little  sac  or  bag,  the 
capsule.  Of  the  shape  of  a  double  conve.x  lens,  it 
hangs  suspended  just  behind  the  iris,  touching  it 
at  the  pupillary  border.  Surrounding  the  edge  of 
the  lens  is  a  circular  muscle,  the  ciliary,  or  muscle 
of  accommodation,  which  regulates  the  amount  of 
the  convexity  of  the  lens,  thereby  adjusting  its 
focus  of  light  from  objects  at  different  distances. 

The  eye  is  moved  in  different  directions — up, 
down,  out,  in — by  four  recti,  or  straight  muscles, 
and  rotated  on  its  a.xis  by  two  oblique.  Of  these, 
only  the  internal  recti,  which  converge  the  two 
eyes  on  near  objects,  as  in  reading,  etc.,  are  of 
special  interest  to  us. 

Optically  considered,  the  eye  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  camera  of  the  photographer,  with 
which  many  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  familiar. 
The  double  convex  lens  which  focuses  the  light 
from  the  object  to  be  photographed,  thereby  making 
a  distinct  picture  of  it  on  the  sensitive  plate,  just  as 
the  lens  of  the  eye  does  upon  the  retina;  the  per- 
forated disc,  the  iris;  the  sensitive  plate,  the  retina; 
and  the  adjusting  screw  which  regulates  the  focus, 
the  muscle  of  accommodation.  In  the  camera, 
when  the  ground-glass  plate  at  the  back,  on  which 
the  operator  brings  out  a  clear  and  sharply  defined 
image  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  before  he 
substitutes  for  it  the  plate  covered  with  chemicals 
sensitive  to  light,  is  out  of  focus — too  near  to  or 
too  far  from  the  lens — thereby  blurring  the  image, 
he  change  its  position  by  turning  the  adjusting 
screw  until  the  plate  is  precisely  at  the  focus.  In  the 
eye,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
fixed,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  moved  to  and  fro 
to  find  the  focus,  so  another  method  must  be  em- 
ployed.    That  method  consists  in  a  change  in  th^ 
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convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which,  owing   to  the  retina  at  the  same  time.    When  the  horizontal 

the  optical  fact   that   the    more  conve.x  a   lens   the  lines  of  the   object,  for   example,   are   distinct   the 

shorter  its  focus,  and  vice  vena,  accomplishes   the  vertical  are  blurred,  and  when  the  eye  is  adjusted 

same    end    by    putting   the    focus    exactly   on    the  for  the  vertical,  the  horizontal  become  correspond- 

retina.     This  is  done  by  the   varying  contractions  ingly  indistinct.     Consequently,  such   an   eye  can 

and   relaxations   of  the   ciliary  muscle  which   thus  never,  through  an)-  inherent  power  of  its  own,  see 

accommodates  or  adjusts  the  eye.  clearly  any  object,  either  far  or  near.     This   error 

i  he  essential  difference  between  the  two  meth-  is  called  astigm?.tism,  and  is  the  most  troublesome 

nds,  cs  bearing  on  our  subject,  is  that  in   the   one  and  annojing  of  all,  being  an  extremely  common 

case  it  is  a  mechanical  process,  while  in   the  other  cajse  of  headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms 

it  is  a  vital  one.     Brass  and  steel    never  get   tired  From  what  has  been    said,  it  is    clear    that    the 

but  muscles  always  do,  if  overworked.     And  right  muscle    of    accommodation     is    strained     in    the 

here  is  the  trouble  in  most  weak   eyes— the   over-  normal  eye  if  the  book  is   hekl   too  close;  that   in 

straining  from  one  cause   or  another   of  this   little  the  far  sighted  eye  this  strain   is   still  greater,  be- 

muscle  of  accommodation.     Let  us  see  how  it  can  cause  such  an  eye  has  to  use  a  part  of  its  adjusting 

be  overstrained.      In  the   normal  eye,  the  retina   is  power  for  distance,  and  therefoie  has  less  than  the 

exactlyat  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  light,  which  is  normal  amount   of  power   of  adjustment   for   near 

synonomous  with  rays  of  light  from  distant  objects,  objects  in  proportion   to  the  degree  of  the  error — 

So    that    when    we    look    at   distant    objects   the  the  shortness   of  the   eye   from    before  backward; 

muscle   of   accommodation    and    those   of  conver-  that  in  the  near-sighted   eye  the    muscles   of  con- 

gence,  the  internal  straight  muscles  of  the  two  eyes,  vergence  are   strained,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 

are  completely  relaxed — at  rest — just  as  the  muscles  approximating  the  object  too  near;  and  the  astig- 

of  our  body  are  when  we  are   lying  down— we  see  matic  eye.  from  the  attempt  of  the  little  muscle,  on 

without  effort.     The  nearer  the   object   is   brought  all  occasions,  to  do  two  things  at  the   same   time, 

to    the    eye    the    more    divergent    are    the    rays  or  as  nearly  at   the   same  as   possible.     Operating 

of  light,    the    farther    from    the    lens    and,    there-  under  such  unfavorable  conditions,   the  astigmatic 

fore,  the  farther  behind  the  retina,  whose  position  eye  is  easily  fatigued   by  continuous   work  of  any 

is  fi.xed,  is  the  focus,  and  the  greater  the  effort  re-  kind,  as  in  sight-seeing,  reading  or  sewing, 

quired  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  to  SLiffic-  Having  paved  the  way  for  an  intelligent  appre- 

iently    increase    the    convexity    of    the    lens    and  ciation  of  it,  vve  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement 

shorten  the  focus  up  to  the  retina  and  make  a  dis-  that  the  main  thing  in  the  practical  care  of  the  eyes 

tinct  picture  of  the  object,  until,  finally,  the   limit  of  school  children  is  to  prevent  too  close  an  ap- 

of  the  muscle's  power  is   reached,  and  we   can    no  proxiination  of  the  book  to  the  eye.     It  should   be 

longer   see   clearly.     The  nearer,  also,  the   object  held  at  least  ten  inches  from  the  eye.     How  is  this 

the  greater  the  effort   required    of  the   muscles   of  to  be  done.'     By  removing  the  causes  of  it.     What 

convergence,  which  act /rt/'/'/rtj-irt  with   the   mus-  are  the  causes.'     (1)   Insufficienc  light.     Everyone 

cles  of  accommodation,  to  keep  both  eyes  fi.\-ed  on  knows  that  in  a  dim   light  we  must  hold  a  small 

the  object,  and  they,  too,  are  strained  by  too  close  object  closer  to  the  eye  than  in  a  bright  light.     (2) 

an   approximation   of  the    object.     Try  reading    a  Small   or  bad    print.     (3)    Faulty  arrangement  of 

few  minutes  at  the  ver)'  nearest  point  you  can    see  seats  and  desks — such   a  proportion   between   the 

distinctly,  and  you  will  obtain  a   practical  demon-  heights  of  the  two  as  to  make  the  desk  relatively- 

stration  of  eye-strain.     But  all  eyes  are  not  normal-  too  high,  thereby,  pushing  the  book  up  under  the 

Some  are  too  short — the  far-sighted  eye — and  the  child's    nose,    no    matter    how    erect    he    may   sit. 

focus  for  all   rays  is   behind    the    retina,  and    even  Seats  without  proper  backs,  compelling  the  child 

distant  vision    requires  an    accommodation    effort,  for  want  of  support  to  rest  himself  by  leaning  on 

Some  are  too  long — the  near-sighted  eye — in  which  the  desk.     (4)  Improper  position  in  writing,  which 

a  clear  image  can  be  made  on   the   retina   only  by  not  only  brings  the  paper  too  close  to  the  eyes,  but 

bringing   the   object  sufficiently  near,  by    making  puts  a  further  strain   upon   the    external  muscles, 

the  ra3s  sufficiently  divergent  to  put  the   focus  on  which  direct  and  fix  the  eyes  upon   the  object,  by 

the  retina.     Then  there  are  other  eyes  whose  cur-  causing    the   writer   to   look  obliquely    instead    of 

vatures  are  irregular,  in  which  lines  at  right  angles  straight  ahead  and  slightly  downward — the  natural 

to  each  other  can  never  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  direction.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  an 
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erect  position  of  the  body  is   a  necessity— not  to      better.     The    windows   should   be    high,   reaching 
mention  other  advantages— the  vertical  system  of     nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  located  on    the   left  side 


writing  is  to  be  highly  commended:  Tlie  above 
enumerated  causes  act  upon  all  eyes,  but  with 
most  effect  upon  defective  eyes,  which  see  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  at  best. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  strain  upon  the  eyes.' 
Whenever  any  organ  is  required  to  do  an  un- 
usual amount  of  work,  nature  provides  the  e.xtra 
power  needed  by  sending  more  blood  to  it.  So 
the  o\'er-strained  eye  is  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
and  often  aches  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 
But  the  discomfort  is  not  the  greatest  trouble. 
The  nutrition  of  the  eye  is  impaired  hy  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  circulation,  the  retina  becomes  irrita- 
ble and  sensitive,  and  often  the  other  coats  become 
softened  and  the  ball  being  squeezed  laterally  by 
the  excessive  convergence,  these  coats  gradually 
give  way  behind,  and  the  ball  becomes  elongated. 

It  is  in  this  way  near-sightedness  originates  and 
is  increased  in  degree.  Children  are  not  born 
near-sighted,  but  become  so  in  the  early  years  of 
their  school  life  when  their  tissues,  including,  of 
course,  those  of  the  eye,  are  soft  and  plastic.  In- 
vestigations on  this  line  show  that  the  proportion 
of  near-sighted  in  some  of  the  large  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  varies  from  i  or  2  per  cent, 
in  the  first  grade,  to  60  per  cent,  or  more  in  the 
highest.  The  variation  is  not  usually  so  great,  but 
there  is  a  marked  increase  as  school  life  progresses. 
The  darker  the  school  houses  the  greater  the  per- 
centage of  near-sighteded.  The  popular  idea,  that 
near  sighted  eyes  are  strong  e)-es  is  an  error;  they 
are  often  weak,  and  not  infrequently  diseased — 
blindness  occasionally  being  the  final  result  in  the 
worst  forms. 

Strain  of  any  kind  can  be  better  borne  by  the 
strong  and  vigorous  than  by  the  feeble  and  deli- 
cate, and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  anything 
that  lowers  the  vital  powers  will  react  unfavorably 
upon  the  eye,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  organs  of 
the  body.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  a  proper 
performance  of  the  vital  processes  than  a  full  sup- 
ply of  o.xygen,  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Children  suffer 
greatly  in  this  respect  in  our  over-crowded  school- 
rooms heated  by  a  close  stove.  So,  in  caring  for 
the  eyes,  do  not  forget  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
school-room. 

But  most  important  of  all  to  the  eye  is  the  proper 
lighting  of  the  school-room.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  window  space  should  not  be  less  than 
25    per   cent,  of  the   floor    space;    33^    would   be 


and  behind,  the  wall   in   front   of  the   pupils  being 
always  without  openings — a  dead  wall. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  all  teachers 
the  advisability  of  testing*  both  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  each  pupil  upon  admission,  assigning  those 
with  defective  sight  to  the  seats  nearest  the  win- 
dows, and  those  with  defective  hearing  to  the  seats 
nearest  the  teacher.  By  doing  this  many  a  child 
would  not  only  be  enabled  to  do  better  work,  but 
would  also  be  saved  the  pain  caused  by  unjust  and 
undeserved  reproaches. 

*  I  he  St.ite  lioar-l  r.f  Health  has  had  it  in  mind  to  distribute  te«t  types  with 
instructions  to  ail  our>chools,  but  the  apprjpriatiuu  has  been  too  smalt  to  permit 
the  expinjiture  necessary. 


iloral    Character   as    a   Factor    in    Granting    the 
Teacher's  Certificate. 


[Condensed  from  J.  W.  Bailey's  speech  before  the  County 
Supervisors.] 

You  have  heard  to-day  the  discussions  of  some 
important  phases  of  )-our  work;  you  will  hear  others 
when  I  have  taken  my  seat.  But  as  I  see  it,  the 
subject  assigned  me  transcends  all  others.  For 
though  you  have  an  infinite  fund  of  money,  and  your 
schools  run  all  the  year  round  in  reach  of  every 
child,  and  j'our  teachers  be  learned  as  sages,  our 
public  school  system  will  nevertheless  be  a  curse 
upon  us,  unless  the  teachers  are  men  and  women 
of  moral  character,  and  make  it  their  chiefest  ambi- 
tion to  implant  moral  principles  in  their  pupils. 

Our  state  is  a  moral  institution.  North  Caro- 
lina was  not  founded  upon  the  theory  that  its  voters 
should  all  be  able  to  read  and  write;  for  it  was 
founded  in  a  day  when  this  was  undreamed  of,- — 
and  though  it  is  dreamed  of  now,  it  is  yet  only  a 
dream-^please  God,  may  it  soon  be  realized.  But 
our  commonwealth  was  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  her  citizens  were,  and  ever  should  be,  men  of 
moral  character;  for  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  wild  folly  to  deliberately  entrust  the  destiny  and 
the  pou-er  of  a  great  state  into  immoral  hands. 
So,  therefore,  our  state  is  a  moral  institution,  in 
that  its  foundation  rests  upon  the  morality  of  the 
people  of  whom  it  consists  ar.d  by  whom  it  has  its 
being.  It  is,  moreover,  a  moral  institutian  in  that 
its  governing  principle  is  a  moral  one — that  of 
equal  and  e.xact  justice  to  all  men.  For  should 
you  require  of  me  a  definition  of  morality,  I  would 
answer  that  morality  is  that  principle,  or  system  of 
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principles,  in  a  man  that  impels  liim  toseek  justice —  am  not  so  blinded   with  the  achievements  of  our 

that  is, — right,  for  all  his  fellow-men.  first  century,   nor  so  unmindful   of  present  condi- 

I  can  conceive  how  an  absolute  monarchy  might  tions,  as  not  to  believe  that  that  future  is  near  at 
sustain  itself  for  a  considerable  time  notwithstand-  hand,  and  to  tremble  at  the  prospect. 
ing  the  iminorality  of  its  people;  a  king  may  rule  Shall  the  people  of  North  Carolina  be  men  and 
by  the  terribleness  of  his  sceptre.  But  even  then  women  of  moral  character.'  Shall  our  common- 
the  king  must  lay  the  foundation  of  his  throne  upon  wealth  abide  in  the  faith  of  the  fathers;  shall  our 
moral  character,  else  in  due  season  his  sceptre  will  state  continue  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  by  all 
reap  destruction.  Trace  any  line  of  history  you  men.'  Shall  North  Carolina  endure  a  grand  com- 
choose,  and  you  will  find  one  thesis  writ  large  in  monwealth  of  noble  freemen.'  I  ask  you,  super- 
letters  of  fire  and  blood,  and  that  is,  that  no  nation  \isors,  because  the  answer  to  the  question  rests  not 
can  endure  except  it  be  founded  in  moral  charac-  lightly  upon  those  who  have  charge  over  the 
ter.  When  Israel  forgot  Sinai,  God's  own  kingly  schools  of  the  children  to-day,  the  citizens  who 
line  fell  into  servitude.  Babjlon  with  all  her  splen-  shall  to-morrow  stand  uith  ballots  in  hand  as 
dor,  Persia  with  all  her  glory,  Greece  with  all  her  makers  and  rulers  of  our  state.  I  ask  you,  super- 
culture,  Rome  with  all  her  world  conquering  power,  visors,  because  the  only  hope  of  morality  in  thous- 
and the  empire  of  the  mighty  Napoleon,  have  ands  of  our  citizens-to-be  rests  in  the  moral  char- 
passed  like  troubled  dreams  from  the  face  of  the  actcr  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  you  shall 
earth,  because  deep  down  in  their  scources  of  life  grant  certificates  to  teach  in  our  public  schools, 
there  were  no  springs  of  moral  character,  either  for  I  am  not  unaware  that  there  is  some  hope  in  the 
the  people  or  for  their  rulers.  If  culture  could  Sunday-chools,  but  I  know  that  less  than  one-third 
preserve  a  nation,  the  son  of  Greece  had  never  set;  of  all  the  host  of  our  six  handred  thousand  children 
if  transcendent  power  were  the  essential  of  empire,  are  reached  by  these  schools,  and  they  iiiade- 
Rome  would  still  be  mistress  of  the  world;  if  inighty  quately.  I  do  not  ui'derestimatc  the  value  of  our 
genius  could  make  a  nation.  Napoleon  had  not  private  schools,  but  I  must  confront  the  fact  that 
died  on  St.  Helena;  if  the  favor  of  the  Almighty  of  all  this  rising  host  of  citizens  less  than  ten  per 
could  insure  the  preservation  of  the  people,  cent  are  reached  by  these .  institutions.  I  thank 
Miriam's  harp  iiad  not  been  hanging  on  the  willow  God  for  the  great  influence  of  the  churches  which 
tree  all  these  centuries,  Israel  had  not  been  scat-  adorn  our  state,  but  I  cannot  be  unmindful  that 
tered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  13ut  it  is  not  onr  preachers  preach  to  men  and  women,  not  to 
culture,  it  is  not  might,  it  is  not  genius,  and  it  is  children,  and  that  they  do  this  for  the  most  part 
not  God's  favor — it  is,  and  is  eternally,  moral  char-  only  twelve  times  a  )'ear.  I  take  courage  for  the 
acter  in  the  nation,  in  its  rulers  or  its  people,  that  hope  there  is  in  thousands  of  our  homes,  but  jou 
makes  it  strong  to  endure  all  the  battering  storms  know  too  well  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  political  existence  throughout  all  the  trying  tide  of  thouands  ot  homes  in  which  there  is  no  ground 
of  time.  for  such  hope — many  in  the  cities  and  towns,  many 

True  of  monarchies,  true  of  the  past,  a  thousand-  around  the  Victories  so  rapidly  increasing,  and 
fold  more  essentially  true  is  this  thesis  with  respect  many  out  in  ^the  backwoods,  away  from  the  rail- 
to  free  countries  in  which  the  people  rule,  and  of  roads  and  the  newspapers  and  the  touch  of  the 
the  present  and  of  the  future.  And  the  truth  comes  world,  out  yonder  where  the  heart  of  North  Caro- 
home  to  us,  that  North  Carolina  is  a  free  country,  of  lina  is. 

self-governing  citizens;  the  truth  comes  home  to  I  have  shown  to  you  the  absolute  essentiality  of 

us,  that  the  sovereign  of  our  commonwealth  is  yon-  moral  character  to  enduring  government.     I   have 

der  citizen  with  ballot  in  hand.     He  is  Cssar,  and  shown  to  you  that  there  is  no  hope  of  moral  char- 

if  he  fails,  then  has  failed  the  last  hope  of  free  gov-  acter  in  many   of  our   future   citizens  save  in  the 

ernment.     I  say,  in  all  soberness,  that  when  our  teachers   in   our   public  schools.     I   would   to  God 

people  depart  from  the  principle  of  equal  and  exact  that  I  could  drive  home  to  our  hearts  to-night  this 

justice  to  all  men,  which  is  the  noblest  expression  one  convictii.»n,  that  unless  you  withhold  your  cer- 

of  individual  and  national  moralit\-,  government»of  tificatesfrom  charlatans,  weaklings  and  scoundrels; 

the   people,   by  the   people  and  for  the  people  is  unless  you  choose  for  teachers  men  and   women  of 

doomed  to  perish   from   the  earth.     Our  nation   is  strong  moral  characters,  there  is  for  many  no  hope 

young  yet;  the  testing  crisis  is  in  the  future,  and  I  at  all,  and   the  very   foundations  of  our  state  are 
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threatened.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  teachers  have  a  vision  of  my  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  of 
of  moral  character  by  examinations,  but  there  is  a  her  matchless  resources.  I  am  content  to  let  them 
way  of  selecting  them  by  knowledge  of  men,  and  await  the  ine\'itable  fruition  of  time.  It  is  not  of 
it  is  your  duty  to  use  this  knowledge  in  granting  lier  gracious  rivers  rolling  their  mighty  waters  un- 
your  certificates.  If  the  president  of  the  greatest  used,  but  not  wasted,  into  the  Atlantic.  I  am  con- 
university  should  stand  a  perfect  examination  be-  tent  with  their  beauty  as  they  are.  It  is  not  of  her 
fore  you,  and  j'ou  should  know  he  was  without  moimtains  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  so  marvellous 
moral  character,  in  the  name  of  all  you  hold  sacred,  in  their  majesty.  lam  content  that  I  may  stand 
j'ou  should  refuse  him  your  certificate.  And  as  for  upon  their  heights  sometimes  and  breathe  the  in- 
the  supervisor  who  is  moved  in  this  matter  by  po-  cense  of  heaven,  and  worship  God  in  the  grandeur 
litical  motives,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  trust,  to  the  of  his  tabernacle.  No,  no,  it  is  not  of  North  Caro- 
children,  to  his  state,  and  a  shame  upon  his  Crea-  lina's  material  blessings.  My  vision  is  of  her  chil- 
tor.  dren  to-day,  herself  to-moi  row.     I  hope  to  live  to 

You  cannot  teach  the  children   morality  out  of  see  the  day  when  no  longer  shall  her  children  cry 

text-books.     I  wouldn't  give  a  peanut  for  a  te.xt-  for  schools,  when  no  longer  shall  her  school-houses 

book    of  morality    in    the    hands    of    an    immoral  be  closed  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  when  no  longer 

teacher.     All    depends    upon   the  teaclier.     One's  shall  the  minds  of  her  children  be  sacrificed  upon 

chai'acter  is  determined   by  the  environment  of  his  the  altars  of  prejudice,  politics  and  poverty;  when 

childhood  and  youth.     Heredity  is  powerful  to  as-  we  shall  no  longer  be  content  with  any  but  teach- 

sert,    but   environment    declares    and    determines,  ers  of  unquestionable  moral  character,  and  then  I 

As  the  physician  can  nurture  the  child  out  of  the  shall  be  content  to  depart  withoutentering,  buthav- 

weakness  v/hich  has  been  inherited,  as  the  surgeon  ing  seen  the  era  in  which  each  rising  sun  that  kisses 

can  straighten  the  twisted  joint,  even  so  the  teacher  our  eastern   waters   shall  grow  brighter,  and  each 

can  nurture  the  mind  out  of  its  weakness,  and  cure  setting   sun   shall   smile  as   it  sinks  to  rest  beyond 

the  conscience  of  its  immoral  taint.      If  the  teacher  Mitchell's  lofty  peak,  beholding  a  race  of  men  and 

is  true,  all  well;  but  if  the  teacher  is  weak  or  false,  women,  "diviner  but  still  human,  solving  the  rid- 

he  can  damn  the  children  to  a  degradation  of  heart  die  old,  shaping  the  age  of  gold,"  who  serve  each 

and  conscience  which  will   be  aggrevated,  instead  other  as  brothers,  seeking  the  common  good  of  all, 

of  alleviated,  by  the  learning  they  receive.     Oh,  it  equal  and  exact  justjce  between  man  and  man.     I 

is  a  critical  mement  when  a  child  begins  school  !  look   upon    the   four  months' public  schools,  and  a 

"God  made  men  before  he  made  books."  The  shadow  seeins  to  come  over  me;  I  look  upon  the 
child  in  the  school  studies  the  teacher  more  than  teachers,  and  I  yearn  to  tell  them  what  destiny 
he  studies  arithmetic,  languarge  or  geography.  It  hangs  upon  them;  I  look  upon  you,  supervisors, 
is  a  thousand  times  more  important  that  the  child  and  my  tongue  fails  me  to  express  my  feeling, 
learn  the  right  things  of  his  teacher  than  that  he  For  my  heart  tell  me  that  in  these  schools  and 
learn  anything  from  his  books.  I  would  rather  therefore,  in  you,  rests  much  of  the  hope  of  my  vis- 
have  a  million  illiterate  moral  citizens  to  constitute  ion.  Please  God,  may  it  come  true, 
the  body  politic  of  my  state  than  one  thousand  im- 
moral   sages.      It  is  character,   not  learning,    that 

makes  a  nation  strong  and  great.     It  is  character  „,         r       i       ,       , 

,.,,,,,•,,  .         r  ,  ,  .    .  ,      ■  Weep  for  the  dead, 

that  the  chdd  receives  from  the  teacher,  it  is  only  r^      ,.    ,     ,      ,    ^  -,    ,  ,  ■ 

,•.,.■         ^,       r         .1  11  h or  light  hath  failed  him; 

learning  that  is  gotten  from  the  text-books.  r  r     i 

V-  •     ,-1  -u-i-,.  •  Tr  And  weep  for  a  fool, 

Yours  is    the     responsibility,    supervisors.     If  a  „  ',  ,.    '         ,    ^  .,    ,  ,  . 

„^  ,  „         r         1  ,     ,  ■     .  ,  ror  understanding  hath  faded  him; 

man  or  woman  of  weak  moral  character  is  teach- 

ing  in  our  county  schools,  it  is  your  fault.     If,  by  Weep  more  sweetly  for  the  dead, 

the  influence  of  that  teacher,  the  character  of  one  Because  he  hath  found  rest; 

child  is  injured  instead  of  improved,  the  curse  be  But  the  life  of  the  fool 

upon    you;  for  it   was  yours  to  prevent.     You  are  Is  worse  than  death. 

the   guardians   of  the  children  of  North  Carolina;  Seven  davs  are  the  days  of  mourning  for  the  dead: 

you  are  the  stewards  of  the  state's  most  precious  But  for  a  lool  and  an  ungodly  man,  all  the  days  of 

"''^^^""■e-  his  life. 

I   am    no   dreamer,    but  I    believe  in   visions.     I  —Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
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The  Four  University  Harys. 


DR.    KEMP  P.   HATTLE,  UNIVERSITY  OF   NORTH    CAROLINA. 


When  our  Savior  moved  upon  the  earth  in  His  be- 
neficent mission,  there  were  four  women  intimately 
associated  with  Him  and  his  His  work.  Foremost 
was  the  mother  of  His  humanity,  the'  Virgin 
Mary.  With  her  was  her  sister,  the  same  whose 
character  may  be  discerned  in  the  steadfastness 
and  lovableness  of  her  sons,  the  Apostles  James 
and  John.  Related  to  Him  by  no  earthly  ties  of 
kinship,  but  bound  by  cords  of  deepest  gratitude 
for  special  blessings,  were  Mary  of  Magdalene,  re- 
joicing in  her  deliverance  from  the  seven-fold 
shackles  of  madness,  and  lastly  Mary  of  Bethany, 
whose  only  brother,  weeping  in  tenderest  pity.  He 
had  released  from  the  thrice  seven-fold  chains  of 
death. 

These  four  Marys  were  among  His  earliest  dis- 
ciples. They  listened  to  and  obeyed  His  teach- 
ings, cheered  His  wearied  humanity  by  their  lov- 
ing ministrations  as  He  journeyed  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Palestine,  watched  with  tearful 
sympathy  His  sufferings  on  the  cross,  and,  not  at 
first  realizing  His  divine  nature,  sought  to  render 
to  his  mangled  body  the  last  offices  of  reverential 
love. 

Among  the  numberless  words  of  wisdom  heard 
by  these  saintly  women  from  the  lips  of  their  Mas- 
ter was  the  doctrine,  in  that  age  new  and  startling, 
yet  of  far-reaching  import,  that  the  true  credentials 
of  citizenship  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  are  not 
loud  professions  of  sanctity,  nor  ostentatious 
prayers  and  alms,  nor  selfish  segregations  from  the 
world,  but  the  taking  His  words  into  the  heart, 
and  tiiat  divine  Love  thus  resulting  which  leads  to 
outward  works  of  active  beneficence. 

That  Master  no  longer  in  bodil)'  form  walks 
upon  the  earth,  but  in  spirit  He  is  with  us  still. 
And  His  glorious  teachings  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, are  with  ever-living  potency,  sounding 
through  the  world,  ready  to  incite  to  deeds  of 
charity  all  in  the  realms  of  Christendom  who 
will  to  their  true  meaning  open  the  doors  of  their 
hearts  and  minds. 

These  words  were  heard  and  heeded  by  the  four 
Marys  of  the  University.  I  am  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  all  these  excellent  ladies. 
Mary  Ruffin  Smith,  of  Orange,  was  for  years  a 
frequent  inmate  of  my  father's  homeand  then  of  my 


own.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  of  Raleigh,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  my  church,  and  I  was  thrown  with  her  in  the 
conduct  of  its  charities.  From  boyhood  I  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  graceful  and  gracious 
manners  of  the  lovely  Mary  Shepherd  Bryan,  after 
wards  Mrs.  Speight,  one  of  the  bright  ornaments 
of  the  capital  city,  for  many  years  my  home.  For 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  I  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  dwelling  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Mason  and  her 
husband.  My  testimony  as  to  the  virtues  of  all 
has  no  element  of  hearsay. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  detail  separately 
the  traits  of  character  of  these  good  women,  but 
the  space  is  not  at  my  command.  They  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  faithful  followers  of  the  four 
Marys,  glimpses  of  whom  are  shown  us  by  the 
Evangelists.  They  too  were  humble  worshipers 
of  their  Divine  Master.  They  too  had  the  right 
aim  to  attain  citizenship  in  His  Kingdom.  They 
were  always  ready  to  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  to 
the  least  of  God's  creatures.  In  fine  they  were 
Christian  women,  possessed  abundantly  of  the 
Christian  graces. 

They  all  had  in  full  measure,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  afflictions  which  inevitably  await  all 
who  attain  in  this  world  their  three  score  and  ten 
years.  Mary  Smith,  of  Orange,  a  woman  of  rare 
intellectual  power  and  icientific  training,  of  tender- 
est heart  and  noblest  virtues,  followed  to  the  grave 
her  mother  and  her  father.  Then  her  favorite 
brother,  whom  she  was  nursing  in  her  own  bed 
chamber,  died  suddenly  in  the  depths  of  night 
while  she  was  sleeping.  Then  her  earliest  teacher, 
another  Mary,  Maria  Spear,  her  dearest  friend  for 
half  a  century,  to  whom  in  her  declining  years  she 
had  given  a  home,  the  sharer  of  her  room,  bade 
her  "good  night,"  and  when  the  morning  light 
came,  it  was  found  that  her  spirit  had  left  its 
earthly  tenement:  Her  only  other  near  relative, 
a  brother,  died  in  her  house  a  raving  maniac,  leav- 
ing her  with  only  distant  kinsmen  on  her  mother's 
side  and  not  one  in  all  the  world  of  the  b.ood  of 
her  father. 

Mary  Mason,  a  daughter  of  a  grandson  cf  Mark 
Morgan,  one  of  the  donors  of  the  University's  site, 
saw  her  only  surviving  children,  two  cherished 
daughters,  Martha  and  Varina.  qualified  by  lib- 
eral education  to  become  ornaments  of  their  social 
circle,  fade  away  with  the  autumn  leaves,  leaving 
her  and  her  infirm  husband  childless.  After  a  few 
years  of  severe  suffering,  relieved  as  far  as  was 
practicable  by  her  tender  nursing,  the  father  joined 
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the  daughters  in  the  God's  Acre  on  the  bank  of 
the  winding  creek,  and,  grievously  weakened  by 
the  rapidly  germinating  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease, 
the  mother  w^as  alone  in  her  downward  journey  to 
the  dark  river. 

Mary  Smith,  of  Wake,  an  only  child,  a  strong- 
minded,  true-hearted  woman,  but  without  tastes 
for  social  enjoyments,  modest,  retiring,  satisfied 
for  years  with  the  companionship  of  her  aged 
mother;  after  that  mother's  death  she  lost  her 
reason,  and  ended  her  days  in  a  district  home  for 
the  insane.  Mary  Speight,  for  years  a  widow  and 
childless,  had  a  favorite  brother  killed  in  battle,  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  and  then  succes- 
sively lost  father  and  mother,  whom  she  loved 
•with  deepest  devotion. 

Under  these  terrible  afflictions  no  angry  resent- 
ments against  God's  dealings  entered  the  breasts 
of  those  whose  reason  remained,  no  rebellious  re- 
volt against  their  Savior.  On  the  contrary  their 
natures  were  sweetened  and  purified.  They 
looked  abroad  to  see  how  they  could,  after  the  ex- 
amples of  the  first  Four  Marys,  give  loving  ser- 
vice to  the  Master.  They  saw  that  the  minds  of 
struggling  youth  needed  to  be  clothed  with  the 
habiliments  of  knowledge,  needed  to  be  released 
from  the  dungeons  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  their  hungry  souls  were  dwarfed  for  want  of 
spiritual  food.  They  did  what  they  could.  They 
laid  the  talents  which  God  entrusted  to  them  at 
the  Master's  feet,  to  be  used  for  raising  His  crea- 
tures to  a  higher  life. 

Notice  too  another  likeness  to  the  Four  Marys 
of  the  Bible.  We  only  know  them  b)-  the  light  re- 
flected from  their  Master.  Not  a  trace  in  them  of 
self-aggrandizement,  not  a  particle  of  whatiscalled 
egotism.  Just  so  our  Marys  in  their  gifts  make  no 
provision  for  any  memorial  to  themselves — Mary 
Smith,  of  Orange,  erected  a  monument  to  the 
brother  from  whom  she  inherited  the  land  she 
donated;  Mary  Speight  to  her  father,  who  had  been 
an  honor  to  the  University  and  to  the  state;  Mary 
Mason  to  the  daughters,  whose  death  extinguished 
the  happiness  of  her  old  age;  Mary  Smith,  of 
Wake,  thought  only  of  the  needy  farmer  boys  from 
whose  ranks  her  father  had  sprung.  Compared  to 
the  ostentatious  millions  of  Gerard,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Cornell,  their  thousands  are  entitled  to 
the  praise  given  by  Christ  to  the  widow's  mite. 

I  love  to  look  down  the  vista  of  the  future  and 
watch  with  joyful  pride  the  never-ending,  ever- 
widening  blessings,  sure  to  follow  the  wise  benefi- 


cence of  these  four  North  Carolina  Marys,  our  own 
University  Marys.  I  see  long  trains  of  young  men 
marching  from  the  summit  of  this  Hill  of  Litera- 
ture and  of  Science,  with  intellectual  and  moral 
armor  tempered,  and  weapons  sharpened  by  their 
noble  generosity,  to  fight  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  land  against  the  demons  of  irreligion,  of 
ignorance,  and  of  crime,  struggling  to  make  the 
world  continually  wiser  and  better.  Memorial 
'Hall  and  the  commemorative  tablets  therein  may 
some  day  yield  to  thf  destructive  forces  of  time, 
but  the  work  and  the  names  of  these  benefactors 
will  live  as  long  as  the  University — and  the  Uni- 
versity must  never  die. 

All  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who  breathed 
into  these  noble  women  the  high  purpose  to  ad- 
vance humanity  to  a  higher  plane,  who  without 
children  of  their  own,  provided  for  lifting  up  the 
children  of  others  nearer  to  the  Throne  of  God. 


The  object  of  the  university  is  to  develop  char- 
acter— to  make  men.  It  misses  its  aim  if  it  pro- 
duces learned  pedants,  or  simple  artisans,  or  cun- 
ning sophists,  or  pretentious  practitioners.  Its 
purport  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  to  the 
pupils  as  to  whet  the  appetite,  exhibit  methods, 
develop  powers,  strengthen  judgment,  and  invig- 
orate the  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  It  should 
prepare  for  the  service  of  society  a  class  of  students 
who  will  be  wise,  thoughtful,  progressive  guides 
in  whatever  department  of  work  or  thought  they 
may  be  engaged. — Pres.  Daniel  Coit  Gil  man. 


The  Greatest. 


RACHEL  COHEN,   IN  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 


Twelve  rabbis  great  sat  in  their  robes  of  state 
Debating  which  by  birth  who  ruled  on  eartfi 

Might  still  the  greatest  be ; 
The  king  passed  by.      "Of  those  who  sit  on  high," 
Said  Rabbi  Benoni,  "There  is  verily 

Not  one  so  great  as  he." 

Anon  a  priest,  from  temple  cares  released, 

With  righteous  air  and  mien,  straightway  was  seen. 

Six  rabbis  cried,  "'Tis  he." 
Next  came  a  scribe,  noted  throughout  his  tribe 
For  learning  great,  and  wealth— not  got  by  stealth. 

Nine  rabbis  cried,  "'Tis  he." 

A  teacher  came;  his  loving  lips  and  aim 
Had  won  to  God  and  truth  Judea's  youth. 

Twelve  rabbis  cried,  "'Tis  he." 
O  greatest,  then,  of  all  the  sons  of  men 
Is  he  who  by  his  arts  can  win  the  hearts, 

And  teach  God's  children  free. 
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The  Association  of  Academies. 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Acadcmieb,  Raleigh, 
Dec.  28  and  29,  was  well  attended,  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  questions  discussed. 

After  welcoming  the  Association  to  Raleigh  and  referring 
to  the  importance  of  this  meeting,  President  Morson  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  Conservative  force  of  the  Academy  and 
the  private  school,  showing  that  they  have  done  much  and 
still  have  much  to  do  in  maintaining  the  standards  of  culture, 
and  in  restraining  the  unfortunate  tendency  among  many 
to  regard  education  only  as  a  ready  means  of  giving  a  hasty 
and  superficial  preparation  for  early  entrance  into  the  great 
struggle  of  money  getting.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
these  schools,  at  present,  offer  the  only  opportunity,  in  most 
p.arts  of  the  state,  for  preparation  for  entrance  into  college, 
and  claimed  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  these  and  the 
public  and  church  schools,  if  all  will  only  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  the  great  and  pressing  problem  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  there  being  more  to  do  in  this  respect  than  can  be 
done  by  all.  The  following  extracts  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  whole: 

The  private  schools  have  been  in  the  past,  and  will,  1  be- 
lieve, continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  agencies  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  people  of  our  land:  and  1  am 
sure  there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  antagonize  or  under- 
rate the  work  done  by  others  in  the  same  great  field,  where 
there  still  exists  so  much  more  than  all  combined  can  success- 
fully accomplish.  *  *  *  There  should  be  no  necessary  con- 
flict among  these  different  instrumentalities  which  have  the 
same  objects  in  view,  and  one  of  them  can  in  no  way  afilbrd 
to  abridge  or  obstruct  the  work  of  another.  To  war  against 
the  common  enemies,  ignorance  and  vice,  should  give  us  all 
that  we  can  do,  with  no  titne  for  strife  or  emnity  among  our- 
selves, even  had  we  the  inclination.  The  private  schools  in 
America  have  always  been  an  important  factor  in  educating 
the  people,  and  to-day  some  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  union 
are  private  ones, — the  largest  and  most  noted  normal  school 
is  a  private  school— and,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  in  our  state  the  connecting  link  between  the 
common  schools  and  the  state  university  and  church  colleges 
is,  in  most  localities,  the  private  school.  *  *  *  Besides,  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  are  unable  to  attend  either  our 
church  or  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  ^Tost  of  the 
common  schools  afford  these  very  limited  opportunities,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  academies,  and  other  private  schools  accessi- 
ble, the  ambitious  youth  of  our  state  must  look  for  such  prep- 
aration as  will  give  them  at  least  a  start  in  their  earnest 
efforts  to  make  of  themselves  intelligent,  useful  and  success- 
ful citizens. 


I  know  well  that  this  is  called,  and  rightly  so,  a  practical 
age,  and  that  we  school  men  who  thus  take  a  firm  stand  for 
sufficient  disciplinary  schooling  before  pupils  are  ready  to  en- 
ter upon  and  profit  by  a  course  preparatory  for  their  life  work 
are  often  said  to  be  behind  the  times;  but  is  this  really  the 
truth;  and  does  the  so-called  practical  education  really  edu- 
cate or  produce  a  really  practical  man? 


Everywhere  there  is  a  popular  clamor  for  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  preparatory  courses  in  our  schools  and  the  rejection 
from  them  of  the  classics  and  other  so-called  useless  branches, 
and  the  substitution  for  thein  of  those  studies  which  are 
thought  to  have  a  money  value,  and  which  will  enable  those 
proficient  in  them  to  earn  momey  directly  on  leaving  school. 
«   *   * 

Education,  1  take  it,  whether  liberal,  profession.al  or  tech- 
nical, requires  the  training  and  development  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  practical  man,  the  man 
of  business,  needs  this  discipline  as  much  as  the  professional 
man,  to  give  him  broad,  instead  of  narrow,  views  of  life  and  its 
various  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  one  so  trained  is  the 
one  who  will  usually  rise  in  life,  will  acquire  wealth,  and  con- 
trol his  fcllow-mcn.  In  short  he  is  the  very  ideal  held  up  be- 
fore us  by  the  advoc:ues  of  a  practical  education.  This  disci- 
pline cannot  be  given  b)-  simply  teaching  the  most  eleinentary 
branches,  which  mainly  have  to  do  with  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  memory,  and  in  which  the  reasoning  faculties  are 
brought  but  little  into  play:  and  yet  this  is  what  those  who  are 
so  eager  for  their  children  to  begin  the  race  of  life  seem  to 
expect.  *  *  Backof  the  preparationforanycalling,  lie  the  habits 
of  mind  and  thought  which  will  alone  render  success  in  that 
calling  sure,  and  these  habits  of  mind  it  is  the  chief  function 
of  the  school  to  furnish,  so  that  its  pupils  may  carry  away, 
not  merely  professional  training,  but  the  power  which  will 
enable  them  to  acquire  professional  knowledge,  and  use  it 
aright  when  they  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  those 
higher  institutions  where  special  instruction  is  furnished  in 
industrial  pursuits  or  the  so-called  learned  professions. 

We  should  try  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  true 
education  is  not  concerned  merely  with  the  single  considera- 
tion of  our  physical  w.ints  and  comforts,  but  is  designed  to 
ennoble  and  elevate  the  mind  of  man;  that  there  must  be  in 
he  course  of  study  which  is  to  make  an  educ  ited  man  some- 
thing more  than  those  things  pertaining  only  to  his  material 
welfare.  There  must  be  some  means  employed  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  refining  of  his  moral  nature,  the  discipline  of  his 
powers,  observation  and  judgment,  and  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  his  reason — and,  then,  if  he  avails  himself 
properly  of  such  aids  he  cannot  fail,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
become  truly  practical.. 


PivL  J.  .If.  Honu-r  on  Uniform  Certificates  for  Academies. 

After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  private  academy  in 
the  the  educational  system  of  North  Carolina,  and  showing 
that  they  still  prepare  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  enter  col- 
lege. Prof  Horner  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of 
their  rights  by  these  higher  institutions.  He  claimed  that 
not  only  are  the  private  schools  weakened  by  the  practice  of 
the  colleges  in  adinitting  pupils  with  meager  preparation,  but 
the  cause  Of  education  itself  is  injured  by  this  lowering  of 
standards.  He  believed  that  the  140  private  schools  in  the 
state  ofter  sufficient  opportunities  for  preparation  for  college, 
and  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  colleges  should  lower  their 
standards  and  add  preparatory  classes  on  the  ground  that  the 
boys  are  unable  to  obtain  the  desired  preparation  elsewhere. 
He  thought  much  good  might  be  accomplished,  if  the  acade- 
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mies  would  adopt  some  form  of  certificate  to  be  used  by  all 
the  academies  in  the  association,  the  certificate  to  be  given 
by  no  academy  unless  all  its  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  student  receiving  it. 

The  two  forms  given  below  were  recommended  : 

SCIENTIFIC  COQRSE. 

Latin— Four  Books  Cssar.  Si.\  Books  Virgil.  Exercises 
in  writing  Latin. 

Mathematics— Arithmetic.       Algebra    through   quadratics. 

Physics— One  year  course. 

Chemistry — One  year  course. 

English  — Grammar.  Rhetoric.  Four  pieces  of  classic  lit- 
erature. 

History — United  States. 

Geography — Maury's  Manual  or  Equivalent. 

French  or  ?  „ 

„  >  One  year. 

<ierman.     )  ' 

CL.iVSSIC.'VL  COURSE. 

Latm  — Four  Books  Caesar.  Six  Books  Virgil.  Exercises 
in  writing  Latin. 

Greek — Four     Books     Anabasis.        Exercises    in     writing 
Greek. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic.     Algebra  through  Quadratics. 

English — Grammar.  Rhetoric  four  pieces  of  classic  litera- 
ture. 

History — United  States.     Greek  and  Roman. 

Geography — Maury's  Manual  or  Equivalent.  Geography 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

French  or 

German. 


One  year. 


If  the  academies  will  adopt  these  forms  of  certificate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  collegs  will  feel  compelled  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  the  plan  and  accord  to  the  schools  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  send  them  well  prepared  students.  It  will  result  in 
good  to  the  schools,  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Homer  cannot  be  wrong  in  holding  that  better 
preparation  before  entering  college  would  usually  result  in  a 
longer  stay,  and  better  results  to  the  student,  the  college  and 
all  concerned. 


Lee's  Birthday  at  the  Lindsay  St.  School,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 


MISS  MINNIE  H.AMPTON,  TEACHER  OF  THE  NINTH  GR.\DE. 


The  best  wall  map  of  North  Carolina  for  school  use  is  the 
one  recently  published  by  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  H.  C.  Brown. 
It  is  intended  especially  as  a  railroad  map.  All  the  roads  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  system  are  green,  the  Southern  red, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  blue,  all  other  railroads  black.  The 
colors  of  the  counties  are  distinct,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
printing  as  is  usual;  hence  there  is  less  confusion. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  for  class  use.  Write 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Secretary,  Railroad  Commission,  Ral- 
eigh, and  mention  this  notice  in  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education. 

The  map  will   be  on   thin   paper,    and   before  using  it  at 
school,  it  will  be  best  to  mount  it  on  thicker  paper  or  cloth 
and  fasten  a  round  stick  at  top  and  bottom,  as  wall  maps  are 
usually  mounted. 


Acting  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  the  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA Journal  of  Education,  the  Ninth  Grade  gave  the 
Lindsay  St.  School  of  Greensboro,  a  Birthday  Memerial  Ex- 
ercise in  honor  of  "our  hero  in  gray  with  the  heart  of  gold," 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  president  of  the  class,  representing  North  Carolina, 
presided  over  the  exercises.  Her  program  was  very  much  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  JOURNAL,  with  a  few  additions. 

One  member  gave  a  description  of  Lee's  "Confederate 
Gray,"  Traveller,  the  horse  which  carried  our  chieftain  from 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  to  Appomattox  Court  House 
and  was  a  mourner  in  the  procession  that  followed  him  to  his 
final  resting  place. 

An  incident  after  Gettysburg  as  told  by  a  Northern  Soldier 
was  related,  showing  that  the  "bravest  are,  indeed,  the  ten- 
derest."  A  wounded  Union  soldier,  recognizing  Lee  as  he, 
passed,  raised  his  arm  and  shouted,  "Hurrah  for  the  Union!' 
Lee  dismounted,  went  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand,  said, 
"My  son,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well."  The  story  may  not 
be  true,  but  it  illustrates  perfectly  the  character  of  Gen.  Lee. 

The  exercise  was  closed  by  a  tribute  from  the  "Solii 
South."  Eleven  girls,  wearing  gray  caps,  represented  the 
Confederate  States.  Each  state  gave  some  facts  concerning 
herself,  for  instance  North  Carolina  said;  "I  am  your  own 
North  CaroUna.  On  my  soil  the  first  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  made  in  Mecklenburg,  May  20,  1775.  I  sent  to 
the  battlefield,  one-fifth  of  all  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the 
Confederacy.  Through  the  efforts  of  my  war-governor,  Zeb. 
B.  Vance,  my  soldiers  were  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than 
any  other  Southern  soldiers.  At  Gettysburg,  North  Carolina 
soldiers  under  Pettigrew  went  farthest  up  the  Ridge,  and  the 
last  great  Southern  Army  surrendered  on  my  soil," 

Then  with  uncovered  heads  the  eleven  states  repeated  in" 
concert:  "We  are  the  Solid  South,  and  to-day  we  wear  the 
gray  in  honor  of 

"The  noblest  courtliest  gentleman  — 
The  knightliest  knight  who  wore  the  gray." 

The  grade  standing.  North  Carolina  stepped  to  the  front 
and  said,  "Lee  loved  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  and  set 
us  such  an  example  that  if  we  only  follow  his  footspeps  we 
can  sing  with  joyous  hearts 


"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty 
Of  thee  I  sing!" 

The  exercises  was  conclued  by  all  the  school  joining  in  this 
song.  . 

On  the  wall,  in  evergeen  letters  was  the  watchword  of  Lee's 
life— "Duty,"  while  to  the  right  was  a  picture  of  Washing 
ton  with  the  United  States  flag  floating  above,  and  to  the  lef 
was  a  picture  of  Lee,  wreathed  in  evergreens,  beneath  whicl 
the  Confederate  flag  was  draped. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Helps    for   the   Celebration    of 
Washington's  Birthday.* 


Mottoes— 7'o  lie  wr.tten  on  the  black- 
hoard  or  done  in  evergreens  on  the  waU. 

A.  First  in  War, 

First  in  Peace, 

First  in  the  Hearts 

of  his  Fellow-Citizens. 

B.  In  Youth  True, 

In  Manhood  Brave, 
In  Age  Wise, 

In  Memory  Immortal. 

1.     A  Rally — Youtli's  Companion. 

(  To  be  said  by  a  little  girl  standing  where 
she  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  little 
people  when  formed. ) 

Little  folks  come  marching  forth, 

Little  feet,  keep  time. 
In  the  East  and  West  and  North 

And  the  Soutbern  clime. 
Lay  your  lesson-books  away, 

Leave  your  sums  undone. 

*This  exercise  follows,  in  part,  the  pro- 
gramme in  The  Helper,  School  Education 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  For  interesting 
anecdotes  of  \^'a^hington,  see  Weems's  Life  of 
Washington. 


We  must  celebrate  to-day 

Brave  George  Washington. 
Little  yet  you  understand 

All  his  worth  and  truth, 
Onl.y  know  he  saved  the  land. 

Faithful  from  his  youth. 

2.  Acrostic  for  Sixteen  Small 
Childkkn,  loho  come  at  the  rally  call, 
eiich  bearing  the  appropriate  initial  letter^ 
so  that  when  all  have  taken  their  places  in 
line.the  letters  will  spell  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON. 

General  Washington's  name  we  praise, 
In  tributes  now  our  voices  raise. 

Earnest  and  true,  he  was  noble  and  good  ; 
I'd  be  like  Washington— that  I  would? 

Obedient  always— a  manly  boy; 
His  playmates  he  did  not  annoy. 

Right  in  word,  in  act,  in  deed; 
In  classes  he  would  always  lead. 

Good  and  thoughtful,  always  kind, 
buch  boys  made  friends  we  alwa.ys  find. 

Eager  to  learn,  he  improved  each  hour. 
This  gave  to  him  great  strength  and  power. 

Wisdom  he  sought,  and  in  this  land. 
No  greater  general  could  command. 

Alert  and  quick  to  do  his  work; 
A  duty  he  would  never  shirk. 


Strong  in  body  and  strong  in  mind. 
No  greater  general  can  we  find. 

Happy  to  do  for  his  country  and  men. 
He  bravely  fought  for  freedom  then. 

Illustrious  soldier,  statesman,  friend. 
Our  country's  cause  he  did  defend. 

Noble  in  thought,  in  action  sure. 
Great  suiferiug  he  did  endure. 

Great  was  the  work  of  this  soldier's  life; 
He  conquered  the  foe  in  the  bitter  strife. 

True  to  his  country,  as  president,  he 
Ruled  his  people  in  "the  laud  of  the  free.' 

Obedient  still  to  duty's  command. 
He  loved  our  own,  free  native  land. 

Noted,  obedient,  great  and  grand. 
Did  ever  a  greater  man  live  in  our  land? 

vi//  sinff  to  tlic  tune  o/^^ Liglitly  Roiv.^^ 

Gayly  sing,  gayly  sing, 

Washington's  great  fame  we  bring. 

Joyfully,  joyfully, 

S  ing  his  praise  to-day. 
May  our  lives  be  good  and  great. 
And  we  armed  for  any  fate, 

Joyfullv,  .loyfully. 

Sing  his  praise  to-daj^. 

(March  to  seats  as  last  lines  are  sung.) 
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3.  WASHINGTON^jRecitation  for  three  pu- 
pils. 

First  Pupil: 

Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 

George  Washington  was  born, 
Our  country's  hero.  Virginia's  pride, 

Gave  men  new  hope  that  winter's  morn. 
He  grew  to  boyhood  bi'ave  and  strong, 

A  good,  obedient  son; 
Was  earnest  in  his  worlc  at  school, 

And  many  honors  won. 

Second  Ptipi': 
This  boy  to  every  one  was  kind. 

Each  day  was  noble,  true; 
Our  country's  army  called  for  hira, 

A  mighty  task  to  do. 
His  life  was  full  of  noble  deeds, 

A  heart  so  strong  and  sure, 
A  faith  in  men  and  faith  in  God, 

A  soul  both  great  and  pure. 

Third  Pupil. 
We  honor  his  great  name  to-day, 

As  soldier,  statesman,  friend. 
First  ruler  of  our  own  tree  land. 

Whose  cause  he  did  defend 
So  let  us  praise  our  Washington, 

Our  hero,  noble,  great, 
A  champion  of  our  liberty. 

In  freedom's  land  so  great. 

4.  The  Emblems  of  the  Banners— 

Six  boys. 

(The  following  exercises  may  be  given 
by  six  boys.  Let  each  boy  carry  a  ban- 
ner. Upon  them  are  written  in  order: 
Truth,  Goodness,  Honor,  Bravery,  Loy- 
alty, Liberty.  The  banners  may  be  of 
white  with  the  words  in  gilt.  Each  boy 
should  be  dressed  in  soldier's  caij,  sol- 
dier's costume,  belt  and  badges.  They 
march  into  the  room  to  the  beat  of 
drums. ) 

First  Pupil: 
I  bear  the  banner  of  truth  so  grand; 

'Twas  truth  that  gave  to  Washington, 
Great  power  and  influence  in  our  land. 

And  made  hira  America's  honored  son 

Second  Pupil: 
And  I,  the  banner  of  goodness  bear; 

With  manly  strength  all  foes  I  fight. 
I  strive  for  goodness,  just  and  fair. 

And  I  will  tight  for  truth  and  right. 

Third  Pupil: 
Honor  is  my  banner  fair; 

With  flags  of  goodness,  honor,  truth, 
I  march,  and  any  foe  I  dare; 

1  tight  on  bravely,  in  my  youth. 

Fourth  Pupil: 

My  banner  of  bravery  I  lift  high, 
I  fight  my  battles  as  Washington  won; 

In  the  midst  of  danger,  fear  will  die; 
I'll  be  ray  country's  brave,  true  son. 

Fifth  Pupil: 
M.v  banner  of  loyalty  now  you  see. 

I  lift  it  high;  for  this  is  love 
To  man  and  country,  and  to  God, 
Who  sends  us  blessings  frora  above- 

Sixth  Pupil: 
This  is  the  banner  of  liberty  dear. 
Freedom!  Ah!  Washington  won  it  for  all. 


With  this  bright  banner  we  have  no  fear 
But  gladl.y  obey  our  country's  call 

.411.  "jjai'irig  banners .  recite: 
Hurrah  for  Wiishington,  true  and  brave! 

Hurrah  for  our  country,  fair  and  grand! 
Lift  high  all  banners!    Wave,  O  wave! 
Shout  for  freedom  throughout  our  land! 

5.  Lii  larger  children  in  the  school  pre- 
pare and  read  a  series  of  brief  sketches  on 
llie  life  of  Washington.  The  folloiring 
headings  may  be  helpful.* 

I.  Birth— Boyhood. 

II.  Young  Manhood  — Surveyor  of 
Lands— Expedition  to  French  Fort. 

III.  Aid  to  Braddock. 

IV.  Marriage,  and  Home  Life. 

V.  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Army 
with  Account  of  Principal  Camjiaigns 
and  Battles. 

6.  Hail  Columbia.  Concert  Recitation, 
by  all  the  larger  pupils  of  school. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame? 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause; 

Let  every  clirae  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  wi+h  a  .joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  with  God-like  power. 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 

Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 

Behold  the  chief,  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  countr.y  stands— 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  heat 
But  armed  in  virtue,  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
When  glooias  obscured  Colurabia's  day 
His  steady  raind  from  changes  free. 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty! 

VI.  Resignation— Farewell  to  the 
Army — Private  Life. 

VII.  Part  in  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

VIII.  President  of  the  United  States. 

IX.  Farewell  Address— Death. 

8.  Song— Washington.  Agnes  Mary 
Niven,  Minneapolis.    Sung  by  sc'iool. 

Tune — ^'  .America ." 

Washington,  it  is  of  thee. 
Foremost  in  history. 

Of  thee  we  sing. 
We  love  thy  truthfulness. 
Thy  kingly  nobleness. 
And  all  our  hearts  rejoice. 

For  Freedom's  king. 

Washington,  it  is  in  love. 
We  raise  thy  name  above 

Others  in  time. 
We'll  try  to  live  like  thee, 
Bravely  and  truthfully. 
And  thus  our  lives  shall  be 

Honored  like  thine 

*Any  brief  Life  of  Washington  will  furnish 
ample  material.  Scudder's,  Houghton,  Mittlin 
&Co.,  Boston,  is  e.vcellent,  Weeras's  Life  of 
Washington  contains  raany  interesting  anec- 
dotes 


Great  God  of  jjower  and  might. 
Help  us  to  know  the  right, 

Like  him  we  sing. 
Bless  this  dear  land  of  ours. 
With  many  precious  dowers. 
And  all  our  gladdest  houi-s, 

With  praise  shall  ring. 

9.    Golden  Words  of  Washington— 
(  To  be  recited  by  several  pupils.) 

Inter  ,\  oven  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  the  heart. 

To  persevere  is  one's  duty,  and  to  be 
silent  is  the  best  answer  to  calumny. 

Without  virtue  and  without  integrity, 
the  finest  talents  and  the  most  brilliant 
accomplishments  can  never  gain  the  re- 
spect or  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  mankind. 

Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance, institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  to- 
wards all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all. 

-:(■   » 

To  be  prepared  for  ^\  ar  is  one  of  the 

most  effectual  meausof  preserving  peace. 

*  * 

Let  me  warn  you  most  solemnly 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party.  *  *  It  exists,  under  different 
shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed:  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to 
mankind  (war)  banished  from  the  earth, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world 
employed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent 
amusements  than  in  preparing  imple- 
ments and  exercising  them  for  the  des- 
truction of  mankind. 

Rather  than  quarrel  about  territory, 
let  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  oppressed  of 
the  earth,  and  those  who  want  land,  re- 
sort to  the  fertile  plains  of  our  western 
country,  the  second  land  of  promise,  and 
there  dwell  in  peace,  fulfilling  the  first 
and  great  commandment. 

If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what 
we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we 
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afteiwards  defend  our  woikV  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

Lei  one  pupil  read  exlrncls  on  ,'ducalwn,  on 
first  par/e  of  this  Journal. 

10. 


Wheie  may  the  weariea  eye  repose 

When  {fazing  on  the  great. 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 
Nur  despicable  state/ 
'i.- 
Yes-one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cineinnatus  of  the  West. 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  man  blush;  there  was  but  one 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS! 

j     Our  Ketristi-atioii  Form  for  18J)8 

IS  ready  for  distribution.  A\e  w  ould  be 
glad  to  place  one  in  the  hands  cf  every 
teacher  in  the  state. 

WE  se:ure  positions  for  teachers. 

Write  ;it  ouue   for  p;irtiL-ulars,  if  you 
are  interested  in  securinsr  a  bettpr  nnsi     tt.    tj.i       nj       i      ... 

tion..  Tell  what  you  arelnem  "d  to  do.  Wealthy  Stock,  True  to  Name 

l-<n-i;.^/N,i,il,  III;'  rniiji.l,  iili.ii 

Educational  Bureau,    Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Charles  J.  Parker,  Manager. 


POMONA 

n„<,    f  *.       ,_.    .       ,  ,  ''^eav  Greensboro. 

'-)ue  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in  the 

south 


Study  Geography 

and  GEOLOGY 


•fu  ^B'' J°''<^'i?°  '■■uit  and  nut  trees.     Up 
with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  stand- 
ard sorts. 

Specialties:    Apple  and  Peach  trees  for  mar- 
ket orchards,  Japanese  Pears.  Plums 
Chestnuts,   &c.      Green    House 
plants,    and    cut  flowers 
and    funeral    de- 
signs by  a 


From  Photographs.  \  competent  gerhan  florist 


P 


P 


n .    Birthday  of  W  ashingtox— AVc/frf- 
tlon.     George  Hoiokmd. 

First  pupil: 

■  Welcome,  thou  festal  morn: 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy  rising  sun. 
Thou  day  fore\er bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light. 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 
Of  Washington. 
Second  pupil: 

Unshaken  'mid  the  storm. 
Behold  that  noble  form,— 

That  peerless  one. 
With  his  protecting  hind. 
Like  Freedom's  angel,  stand. 
The  guardian  of  our  land, 
Our  Washington. 
Ihiril  pupil: 

Traced  there  in  lines  of  light. 
Where  all  pure  rays  unite. 

Obscured  by  none; 
Brightest  on  history's  page. 
Of  any  clime  or  age. 
As  chieftain,  man  or  sage. 
Stands  Washington. 

l-'ourlh  fupil: 

Name  at  which  tyrants  pale, 
And  their  proud  legions  quail. 

Their  boasting  done. 
While  Freedom  lifts  her  head. 
No  longer  filled  with  dread. 
Her  sons  to  victory  led 
By  Washington 
t  lass  in  concert: 

Now  the  true  patriot  see. 
The  foremost  of  the  free. 

The  victory  won. 
In  Freedom's  presence  bow. 
While  sweetly  smiling  now 
She  wreathes  the  spotless  brow 
Of  Washington. 


Then,  with  each  comin 
Whenever  shall  appear 

That  natal  sun. 
Will  we  attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  to  earth 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of  Washington 


year. 


13.    Colombia,  Gem 
tinng  by  school. 


OF    THE    OCEAN- 


We  have  a  line  roliec-tion  of  Pliotooraohs  hs 

I  T.  H.  LINDSAY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogT.10  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard.    Address 


J 


VAN  LINDLEY.  Proprietor, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


A.  G.  BAUEf^, 

ARCHITECT, 

f^ALiEIGH,   N.    C. 


SCHOOL  -  ^UppUE^. 

Blackboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  Slating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon 

Blackboard  Eraser, 

Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 

Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 

MANUFACTURING    STATIONERS, 

1 3 1  Fay etteville  St. ,       Raleigh ,  l\ .  C. 

School  Books. 


B.  L.  RUBEN, 

Artistic    Tailor, 

First-Class  Tailoring  at 
Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

Southeast  Corner 
Benbow  House 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

schooITbooks 
at  half  price. 

All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  and 
exchanged.  School  and  law  books  a 
specialty.  New  books  at  publishers' 
prices     Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTHERN    BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

127-129  Fayetteville  St., 
Phones  2-3  B  and  e'»  C.  RaLEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Teachers  and  Students  of  Western 
North  CaroHna  and  adjoinhig  States  will 
hnd  It  to  their  interest  to  purchase  their 
books  and  stationery  of 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


BROCKMANN 

SCHOOL  of  MUS/G 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS, 
Double  Entry  Book-Keeping. 

Clear,  concise,  correct  Used  in  nearly  every 
State.    6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Seventh  Edition  IVo>v  Ready 
A  TEN  WEEK'S  COURSE 

will  impart  more  and  clearer  information  on 
this  very  important  subject  than  is  usually  giv- 
en in  double  the  time.  This  mak-es  it  practicable 
for  every  student  to  take  the  course. 
Price  of  Book  $1 .    A  Set  of  Blanks  40  cents. 
Delivered  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Address 

OEORQE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


GREENSBORO,   N 
Laura  L.  Brockmann, 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann, 


Pianist. 
Violinist. 


Jos.  J.  stone, 

PLAIN   AND  ARTISTIC 

JOB  PRINTER, 

School  Printing  a  Specialty. 

A  trial  order  solicited. 
Odd  Fellon-s'  Building-,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
Engraved  Visiting  Carols  St  Mgderate  Prices. 
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Questions  of  the  State  Board   «*   C^|^qq|     FumltUre, 

Examiners.  ^-^^"^      ____= 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Elementary  Psychology. 

1st.  Deftae  Psychology,  and  mention 
some  phenomena  belonging  to  this 
science. 

2nd.  Into  hou-  many  classes  may  all 
psychical  phenomena  be  dividedV 

3rd.  Give  an  example  under  each  of 
the  above  classes. 

4th.  Point  out  the  distinction  between 
the  terms  subjective  and  objective. 
Which  preceded,  the  objective  or  the 
subjective  Brooklyn  bridge? 

5th.  Define  attention,  and  name  one 
or  more  conditions  which  operate  to  se- 
cure attention.  Comment  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  force  or  power  of 
attention  of  a  robust  and  a  sickly  child. 
upon  food,  ventilation,  exercise,  sleep, 
as  they  may  be  related  to  mental  growth : 
6th.  Define  perception,  and  show  how 
its  cultivation  may  be  promoted.  Why 
is  its  cultivation  in  early  life  important^ 
Mention  some  studies  whicli  are  useful 
in  the  cultivation  of  perception.  What 
effect  will  drawing  have?     Why? 

7th.  Define  memoiy,  and  show  how 
the  power  of  memory  may  be  affected  by 
perception,  and  by  cultivation,  and  sug- 
gest some  means  by  which  its  cultivation 
at  school  may  be  promoted. 

8th.  Point  out  the  difference  between 
the  will  element  and  the  emotional  and 
cognitive  elements  in  any  psychical 
state. 

9th.  Suggest  one  or  more  ways  by 
which  the  power  of  right  willing  may 
be  cultivated. 


.School  Supplies. 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

ALL    TEXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State, 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    YATES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,  N.   C. 


Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REIL.LEY,  Geri'l  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Cape  Feaf  ^  Yadkin  VallBg  I^ailwag 


The  New  Short  Line ; 


JOHN   QILL,  Receiver. 

I  nitiug  ■Wilmingtou  OQ  the  AUantiL- 
ocean  and  Mt  Airy  at  tlie  base  of  tU 
Blue  Tiitlge  Mountaius  \>y  a  solid 


^  Daily  Train  Service. 


School  Law. 

1st.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structionV 

2nd.  Name  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

3rd .  Who  compose  the  State  Board  of 
Education':' 

4th.  When  and  for  what  purpose 
was  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  es- 
tablished? 

oth.  How  are  the  County  Boards  of 
Education  elected,  and  what  are  their 
duties":' 

6th.  Who  elects  the  County  Super- 
visor, and  what  are  his  duties? 

7th.  Where  does  the  school  fund 
come  from? 

8th.     Who  adopts  the  text-books  to  be 


Traversing  the   Trucking,    Lumber,    Tar,   Pitch,   Turpentine,  Rosin, 

Cotton,  Coal,  Iron-Ore,  Brown-Stone,  Hardwood 

Tobacco  and  Granite 

• =^^ee^REQIOINSee^^e^e • 


Ot  South-Eastern,  Middle  and  North-Western  Xorth  Carolina,  offers   to   all  classes 

of  passengers  quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  Trains,  and  by  permittmg 

travel  on  its  Freight  Trains,  witli  Convenient  Schedules,   enables 

all  Commercial  Travelers  to  reach  all  important  pomts. 


Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between   Eastern,    Southern   and   Western   Cities. 
Prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and   other  infor- 
mation.    Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 

A.I.T.    MA.1VTJFA.CTUKITVG     EINTEKPRT^ES. 

A  liberal  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

J.  W.  FRY,  W.  E.  KYLE, 

General  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C.       Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  ^.  <- 

JAS.  KYLE,  Trav.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
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used  in  our  public  schools,  and  how 
oftenV 

9th.  How  would  a  public  school 
teacher  proceed  to  obtain  his  salary"? 

10th.  Give  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
School  Committee. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 


National  Educational  Association. 


Piano  and  Organ  House.  ^^  i6aCtierS ! 


Department  of  Superintendence. 

Annual    Meeting    at    Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  22,  23,  24,  1898. 


I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  luniish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  pi  ices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.   WRIGHT. 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Greensboro.  N.  C. 


PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  22,  1898. 

9:30  o'clock. 

OPENING    EXERCISES    IN    THE    NEW    AUDI- 
TORIUM. 

Addresses  of  Welcome— Gov.  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mayor  E. 
Watkins,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Response — Henry  Houck,  Han-isburg, 
Pa. 

The  Township  High  School— State  Su- 
perintendent C.  J.  Baxter,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Discussion— Led  by  State  Supt.  J.  Q. 
Emory,  Madison,  Wis.;  State  Supt.  W. 
W.  Stetson,  Augusta,  Maine. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

Educational  Problems  in  the  South — 
Conducted  by  G.  G.  Bond,  Supt.  City 
Schools,  Athens,  Ga. 

1.  What  kind  of  Normal  Training 
should  the  Common  School  Teacher  of 
the  South  receive? 

E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  Pedagogy, 
State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.  (20 
minutes. ) 

Discussion— Led  by  State  Superinten- 
dent W.  N.  Sheats,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
[o  minutes. ) 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Better  Supervision 
of  the  Common  Schools. 

Chas.  D.  Mclver,  President  Normal 
and  industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N. 
C.     (20  minutes.) 

Discussion— Led  by  Superintendent  O. 
Ashmore,  Savannah,  Ga.     (o  minutes. ) 

3.  What  the  Negro  Gets  from  Com- 
mon School  Education  in  the  South,  and 
What  He  Gives  to  it. 

James  K.  Powers,  President  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (20 
minutes. ) 

Discussion- Led  by  State  Supeiinten- 
dent  G.  R.  Glenn,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (5 min- 
utes. ) 


Agents  Wanted 

TO  SELL  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Lives  of  Distinguished 
North  Carolinians. 

A  book  of  about  6.i0  pages, 
with  14  portraits,  containing 
the  lives  of  1.5  of  our  most 
distinguished  dead: 

Davie,        Bragg,  Macon, 

Graham,    Muiph}',  Moore, 

(Taston,       Pender,  Badger, 

Pettigrew,  Rudn,  Raraseur, 

Swain,        Grimes,  Hill. 

For  circulars  and  literature  address 

N.C.  PUBLISHING  CO., 

p.  O.  Box  73.  RALEIUH,  N.  C. 


Quality,  not  Quantity. 


If  you  desire  to  advance  in  your 
profession ;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries ; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  ihe  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 


I  The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 


Send  for  particulars.      Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


Value,  not  Cheapness. 


STRONACH'S, 

A  Dpy  Goods  Stot^e  for  Liadies  Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

r>RY     GOODS,     >'OTIO>"S,     CLO-VIt!-?     .V  >"  r>    WIIOE."^. 

215  Fayetteville  St.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 

FAUU.  1897.  WIINTER. 

We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  HAQQIE  REESE, 

209  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


'^^^^  G.  F.  THOMAS,  GREENSBOR^nTc., 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 

8  'j'cl'ir/c,  In  the  Ncin  Aii<lilnriuin. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools— John  Dewey,  Chicago,  111., 
Chairman;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  S.  T.  Dutton,  Biookline, 
Mass.;  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Mi88  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
MisH  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Boston,  Mass.; 
MrH.  Alice  II.  Putnam,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Mission  of  the  Elementary  School 
— Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

!):30  i>'ct<i<-k,  in  Ihc  Nrir  Aiiililarhim. 

What  can  Child  Study  Contribute  to 
the  Science  of  EducationV — Papers  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  (iordy,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Prof.  R.  P.  Halleck,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Discussion— Led  by  Cfcas.  H.  Keyes 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Chas.  O.  Hoyt,  Ypsi- 
lauti,  Mich. ;  I.  \V.  McAdory,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

i?:S(i  ii'clnck,  in  tlie  Ni'iii  Aiidiliirium. 

Conference  on  School  Hygiene— Con- 
ducted by  Supt.  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Seda- 
lia,  Mo. 

1.  Lighting  and  Seating  of  School 
Rooms.— (Paper  20  minutes)  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Ten  minute  discussions  by  Superin- 
tendent F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Su])erinteudent  J.  R.  Prestou,  Water 
Valley,  Miss, 

3.  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms.  (Pa- 
per 20  minutes)  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent A.  P.  Maible,  New  York  City. 

Ten  minute  discussions  by  State  Su- 
perintendent 8.  M.  Inglis,  SpringGeld, 
III.,  and  Superintendent  J.  L.  Holloway, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

S.  Contagious  Diseases. — (Paper  30 
minutes)  by  Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott, 
Rich?iiond,  lud. 

Ten  minute  discussions  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  H.  Snyder,  TifHn,  Ohio,  and 
Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendal,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock,  in  the  iVcw  Auditorium. 

The  Influence  of  Music  and  Music 
Study  ui)OU  Character— Brof.  A.  J.  Gant- 
voort.  College  of  Music,  Cincinniiti,  O. 

The  Value  of  tbe  Tragic  and  the  Comic 


The  Home. 

There  are  many  things  that  go  to  make 
home  attractive,  but  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  combines  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  same  extent  that  a  well  kept  fruit 
garden  does.  Reader,  do  not  neglect 
longer  to  look  after  the  fruit  supply  for 
your  family.  There  is  nothing  more 
healthful  than  fresh,  ripe  fruit;  there  is 
no  other  way  that  you  can  spend  a  few 
dollars  that  w  ill  yield  the  same  return.  I 
cannot,  in  this  space,  mention  the  many 
things  that  I  have  to  oiler.  Write  for  a 
catalogue,  take  the  agency  for  your 
neighborhood  or  county,  get  a  great  big 
discount  from  catalogue  price,  sell  first- 
class  trees  and  first-class  fruit  to  your 
neighbors  cheap,  and  thereby  become  a 
public  benefactor,  and  make  some  money 
for  yourself.  There  is  no  Nursery  that 
stands  higher  with  the  people  than  the 
old  reliable  Gieensboro  Nurseries,  and 
honest  dealings  have  done  it. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG, 

Groeiisljoro    iViirsorlee, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 


Builds  the  Osaj^e  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  lur  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge ; 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  most  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wasli  it  away. 

It  does  not  dccuy- 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 

Stock  cannot  rub  it  dinvn. 

It  stops  trespassers  aud  dogs. 

It  protects  itself, 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  eau  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  lor  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones'.'  Our  fences  grow 
bettor  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  heilgemen.  We  have 
a  boautiful  evergreen  Privctfence  for  city  and 
towu  Utls. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  liable  Wjce  Fences.  'J'he  PriveC 
makes  u  hedge  that  is  hard  to  e(iual  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  durk, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Jivergreens,  like  Amoor  Kiver  Privet,  Hemlock 
aud  Norway  Spr-uce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  fur  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Oc, 

National  Dank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Helper. 


What  is  the  Helper  V  Teachers  tell  us  that  it 
is  just  what  its  name  implies,  T/ie  Helper,  It  13 
a  beautifully  illustrated  series  of  articles, 
poems,  program.s  for  special  days  {Thanksgiv- 
ing^ Arhor  Day,  Lincoln  Day^  Washington's  Birth- 
day,   Christinas^    Memorial   Day,    etc.),    drawings 

and  aiiis  conveniently  and  appropriately 
grouped  for  use  in  the  successive  months  of 
the  Bcho(jl  year  beginning  with  September. 

It  has  136  pages  9x13  inches,  more  than  150 
line  drawings,  most  of  them  suitable  for  black- 
'board  work,  and  the  music  and  words  of  the 
national  songs  of  many  of  the  leading  nations 
as  well  as  many  easy  school  songs. 

//  is  the  Helper^  Price,  25  Cents.  Money  cheer- 
fully refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ivith  it. 


Wm\  SCHOOL  LEIFLET. 


Bound  Volumes  Ten  Cents  Each. 


Teachers  And  these  leaflets  most  fanclnating 
to  pupils  ftnd  charming  for  sight  reading.  For 
regular  class  work  they  are  very  much  de- 
sired. 


IU.ULXA  <K^LXXi.i^Ll.kAi. 


iAXAXiJt 


3    Contents  of  Volume  I : 

\  No.  1.— The  Sun,  Phaeton,  The  Snow. 
\  No.  ^'.-Our  Flag.  The  Hoy  Washing-  t 
\  ton.  The  Man  Washinuton,  .loan  of  b 
\  Arc.  No.  8.  — Winds.  No.  4,— Spring,  t 
\  Pussy-Willow,  Hain.  Dandelion,  Little  C 
3  Brown  Seed.  No.  5.— Little  Dande-  \. 
\  lion.  What  the  Flowers  Wished.  The  t 
3  Violet,  Anemone.  No.  6.— Tin'  Frog,  r 
3  >-naiI,  Crayfish.  No.  ".--Si-picmbrr  p 
::  Aster,  Goldenrod.  No.  8.-Milkweed,  t 
3  Thistle,  Ants,  October.  No  <).— The  t 
d  Mayflower,  New  Land,  Fruit,  Thanks-  t 
^  giving.  Si!uirrel.  No.  10.— Madonna,  fr 
The  Stars  aud  the  Child,  the  Christ- 
mas Story.  t 
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..H.A1  k.^l.XX^Xi. 


JXX.11  IXXl    .tlAlAliliXlAliJ  k. 


Contents  of  Volum  II: 


E 

No.  l.-The  8ni)\vHako  Faii-ies,  The  p 
Snow,  A  Trip  to  CloiifilanfJ,  The  Star,  t 
No.  2.— Abraham  Lincoln.  No.  %■—  t 
The  Little  lliavvatha.  No  4.-Hia-  t 
watha'9  C'rtnoe.  'I'he  C'ary  'J'reo.  No.  C 
5.--More  .'Mioiit  the  Cary  Tree.  The  i 
Little  Soldier,  Tal<e  Care.  The  Drum-  t 
mer-Boy's  Burial,  The  lied  and  VVliite  t 
Roses,  No.  B. --Story  of  Litrlo  Cater- 
pillar, Caterpillar  and  Kobin  Ked- 
breast,  Sleepy  Little  Caterpillar,  Lit- 
tle Butterfly.  No.  ".—The  Ants  and 
the  Ci'usshopper.  The  Pea  Itlossom. 
No.  R.-The  Three  Hears,  The  Pea 
Blossom,  aonclued.  No.  U.-  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks  Have 


1    Stripes.  No  10.— The  Christmas  Bells. 


lis.    r 
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School  Education  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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in  Eduoiition 
missiouer    of 
D.  C. 
Discussion. 


-Dr.   W.   T.   Harris,  (  oiu- 
Education,   Washington, 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

9:::o  o'clock,  in  tlie  Ncio  Audiloi-ium. 

Vacation  Schools— Paper  by  Richard 
Waterman,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Continuous  Sessions  at  Normal  Schools 
— Paper  by  Irwin  Shepard,  Wiuona, 
Minn. 

Discussion— Led  by  Superintendent  A. 
T.  Barrett,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Super- 
intendent R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Supervisor  D.  L.  Ellis,  Asheville,  N.   ('. 

Business  Session. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

?:,TO  uclock,  ill  llie  Nero  Aiidiloriiiin. 
CONFERENCE. 

Subject — Grading  and  Promotion  with 
Reference  to  the  Individual  Needs  of 
Pupils.  Conducted  by  Edward  R.  Shaw, 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Uuiver- 
versity. 

Paper — Some  New  England  Plans  and 
Conclusions  Drawn  from  a  Study  of 
Grading  and  Promotion,  Dr.  John  T. 
Prince,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  (30  minutes). 

Discussion— Onened  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Sutton,  School  of  Pedagogy,  University 
of  Texas. 

Paper— Plan  of  the  North  Side  Schools 
of  Denver,  Superintendent  .lames  N. 
Van  Sickle,  Denver,  Colo.,  (30  minutes). 

Discussion— Opened  by  Superinten- 
dent Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paper— The  Elizabeth  Plan,  Superin- 
tendent William  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  (30  minutes). 

Discussion— Opened  by  Superintendent 
R.  H.  Halsey;  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

b'  o'clock,  in  till'  Nnii  Amlilorinni. 

Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of  Education 
— President  S.  T.  Scovel,  University  at 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HERBERT  SOCIETY. 

Charles  DeGarmo,  Bresident,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Secretary,  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

I.  "Observation  and  Application  " — 
Thesis  by  .  i.rnold  Tompkins,  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 


UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

I'ilhhiici/,  I'll.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Nciii  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  A'.  )'.,  Wimhini/lon,  I>.  ('., 
Sun  Friiiichcii,  Col..  Cnlcoifo.  Ill ,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  iiiiil  Driircr  t'olonido. 
There  ai-c  thousandH  nt' posit  inns  tii  lie  111  left      We  liud  u\  cr  K.ddii  vaciiiicicsrliiT'liiK  the  pnstHcii- 
aoii      More  viiciincii's  Ihiiii  Iciudmrs.     Uni|uiili fieri  riieillllen  lor  |iliii'iiiK  tearhurs  iuevoi'y  part  ot 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  lee  i-ej^NteiH  in  nine  otlKx'H. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,   Pa. 

THE  NATDRAL  SISTEI  OF  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Genuinely  Vertical.  lias  .Speed,  Legibility  ;hu1  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  ().,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

'ni<>MT«l-i<>>*^^     OliAAVITVO. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system.  Just 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.      Corrcs]-)ondciicc  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  SniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 


Where  to  Buy  Books. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

The  oldest  book  house  in  the  State,  carry  tlie  largest  stock  of 

BOOKS    AIND    STATIOINERV 

in  the  State,  will  fill  your  orders  promptly,  carefully  and  at  publishers' 
prices.     Agents  for  Eastman's  Kodaks  an<l  supplies. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  S  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


MOSES' PHONIC  READER 


Is  the  best  book  for 
beginners.  Endorsed 
_by  leading  educators 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  .States.  Rational  method.  Makes  learning  to  read  easy. 
Used  in  the  most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &c.,  receive  special  attention. 
Send   Ondens  by  fTlail. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


l^OK  .  .  . 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  best  quality  at  reasonable  rates 
in>  to 


ALDERMAN, 

(iUEENSUOUO,  N.  C. 


New  Studio.    .    .    . 
\Vi>i  East  Market  Street. 


J.  T.  Johnson, 
The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

803}  South  Elm  St. 

EXAMINATION  FREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


Office  Hours: 


(  8;00a.  m  to  ISi.'iOp.  ni. 
I  2:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.  ni. 
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Discussion -Ed«-ard  F.  Bnchner. 
School  of  Pedagogy,  >"ew  York  rniver- 
sitT.  X.  T. ;  R.  H.  Beggs,  Whittier  School, 
Denrer,  Colo.:  M.  G.  BnunbaTigh,  Uni- 
-5-ersitT  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  "  '•  Value  of  Herbarf  s  Pedagogical 
Doctrines  for  Secondary  Education."" 
(Translation  of  Frick"s  Didaktische 
Grundsetze,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry. 

Discnssion-JanwsE.  Russell.  Teach- 
ers" Collie,  New  York  City:  J.  J.  Shep- 
pard,  Boys"  High  School.  >'ew  York 
City.  

COXFEEENXE  OF  STATE  SUPEEDf- ; 


THE  COLUMBIAN   CYCLOPEDIA. 

36  VOLL.MES       7,600  ILLLSTR.^TIONS      29.600  PAGES 


The  largest  American  Cyclopedia. 
Pronounces  all  Titles 
V,.luaiesof  Ha'dy  Mze  -,«,^ 

Famishes  the  Lartrest  and  Lat<st  Map; 


Includes  an  Unahriaged  Dlcrionary. 
i  Information  Riirbt  Down  to  Uate 
I  Ton  can  keep  "up  to  the  limes  by  addmg  an 
;     Annual  each  year. 


Xo  other  cyclopia  even  F^^  "^^p^S^^  ^ 'pu^in^^S 

with  cvclopedia.  and  because  it  gives  the  pronunciation  of  ever>   word     the  latter 
i  feature  alone  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  The  Columbian.     It  is 

THOROUGHLY  AMERICAN 

■  .^vinc^  more  space  to  the  treatment  of  all  Ametican  interests  than  any  other  cyclop 

Grace  Epsv  Patron.  State  Superinten-   ^,di^°     blished  and  devotes  more  space  to  L  nited  States  atfan^  '^^°  ^f : 'ttifv  our 

dent    of   Public   Instruction.   Colorado.    %„,opedias  Combined.     We   do  not  depend  on  a  few  patched  pages  to  justif)  our 

Chairman  of  the  Conference.  i  clair-  -^"*  '^^=  '-^i,.„.K,,n  fum.^hes 


TEXDENTS. 


lAruanj  22,  1S98. 
Paper— •■  Minimum    Preparation    for 
Teaching,""  Piice  Thomas.  State  Super- 
intendent  of    Public   Instruction,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Discussion— O.  T.  Corson.  State  School 
Commissioner,  Ohio:EsteUe  Reel,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  "Wyo. 
niing. 

Fthruary  22,  1S9S.  | 

Paper— '•  Reciprocal     Recognition   of  • 
State  and  Normal  School  Diplomas,"  Z. 
X.     Snyder,    President    State    Normal 
School,  Colorado.     General  Discussion. 

February  24, 1S58. 

Paper — •'  Medical  Examination  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Public  Schools.""  W.  B. 
Powell,  Superintendent  of  District  of 
Columbia. 

Discnssion — Junius  Jordan,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Aikanses. 


cbc  Hatcet  llnformatton  on  BU  Subjects, 

but  treats  everything  luUy  and  mtelligently      Notice  a  few  iUstrations  below : 


The  Venezuelan  Dispute.  Full  history  of  the 
trouble,  with  several  maps,  biographies, 
portraits  i.f  the  Venezuelan  Lommi^iun, 
extracts  from  diplomatic  correspondence. 

etc- 

Scientific  Discoveries     Argon  :  fourteen  page 

illustrated  article  on  its  discovery.    J-- 

ravs  eighteen  page   illustrati-d    article. 

,  alio  articles  on  Anti-ioirine.  Acetylene 

I  Gas.  Electro  Arto^jph.  TesH^s  UscUla- 

tor  Nansens  Arctic  Explorations,  etc. 


American  Affairs.  Recent  events  of  import- 
ance fuUv  recorded,  such  as  full  synopsis 
of  new  ei'.nsTitutioDS  in  New  York,  r-outh 
Carolina-ITtah.  etc  .  besides  over  9X1  pages 
deiotedtothe  transac-tions  of  congress, 
the  tolitlcal.  in  JustrlaU  financial,  relig- 
ious, and  other  affairs,  profusely  lilufl- 

Foreien    Affairs.      Cuban     Eevolt,   Armenian 
-Massacres,  South  African  troubles,  and 
the  histoiy   of  every   country  brought 
I  down  to  date. 


Approved  by  the  Best  Judges 


New   Books. 

The  Standard  Literature  Series,  issued 
by  the  University  Publishing  Co.,  43  E. 
10th  Street.  New  York,  now  includes 
twenty-eight  numbers.  The  latest  issue 
is  Scott"s  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather"' 
(Scottish  History  .  Cooper "s  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans ""  wiU  be  ready  in  Feb- 
ruary. Other  volumes  which  will  soon 
be  ready  are  "The  Yemassee,""  by  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms:  "Westward  Hoi" 
by  Charles  Kingsley:  "Black  Beauty," 
"Axabian  Nights""  f selections;,  " Pil- 
grim "s  Progress""  (condensed),  "Silas 
Mamer ""  i  George  Eliot).  '■  Last  Days  of 
Pompei""  iBulwerj,  and  several  others. 
Send  for  complete  list  with  contents. 


FRANCIS  A.  MARCH.  Jr..  One  of  the  Editors 
.Department  cf  Etymology i  Standard   Dic- 
tionary. 
Have  found  it  in  all  cases  quite  as  thorough, 
more  concise,  and  ^vlth  its  statistical  informa- 
tion brought  up  to  a  later  date. 
Hon.   WILLIAM  JENNINGS   BRYAN.    Lin- 
coln. Nearaska. 
The  Columbian  is  very  complete  and  its  u=e 
effects  a  great  saving  of  time,  while  the  Annual 
is  absolutelv  necessarv  to  <.ne  who  desires  to 
preserve  a  permanent  record  of  contempora- 
neous events      1  heartily  commend  both  1  ne 
Cyclopedia  and  The  Annual 
J    C.  ELLINGTON.  State  Librarian,   Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
We  have  had  The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  in 
our  state  Library  for  al>jut  one  year      Ha-nng 
had  ample  time"  and  opportunity  to  test  its 
value,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  best  and  most  convenient  works  of  refer- 
ence in  the  Library- 

W    L    POTEAT,  A.  M..  Curate  of  Library  and 
Proi.    of    Biology.    \Vake    Forest    CoUege, 
Wake  Forest  N.  C. 
I  have  to-dav  ordered  The  Columbian  Cyclo- 
pedia for  our  college  library      It  is  in  several 
respects  the  most  useful  wort  of  the  kind  I 
have  examined. 

HORACE  HOOD.  Editor  Montgomery  Journal. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
T  desire  to  thank  you  for  prevailing  on  me  to 
subii  ribe  for  the  >_olumbian  Cyck^p^ia.  I  had 
the  Britannica  and  1  had  grave  doulits  as  to 
whether  1  should  take  The  i  olumbian.  but 
since  rec-eiving  The  ■  olumbian  and  comparing 
the  two  sets.  1  must  a-iroit  that  The  i  olumbian 
is  bv  far  the  more  valuable,  and  contains  in- 


formation that  I  have  never  found  in  any  Eti- 
cvclopedia-  M  v  daughters  have  found  it  inval- 
ua*-le  and  almr>st  indispensable  in  their  literary 
work  and  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  tne  vol- 
ume as  reference  boots  The  Annuals  are  in- 
dispensable in  every  well  regulated  newspaper 
office. 
W.  N.  SHEATS,  State  Sup.  Pnb.  Instruction. 

I  have  used  The  i  olumbian  Cyclopedia  for 
over  a  rear  and  regard  it  as  the  freshest  and 
most  practical  of  all  the  Encyclopf<lias  for  oi^ 
diaarv  use.    It  i*  Cfincise.  having   expunged 
much  of  the  worthier  matter  usually  found  m 
such  works,  vet  it  is  sufficiently  full     It  ought 
to  be  in  everv  school  library  and  o.i  the  shell 
of  every  pnjfessional  man.  or  persons  making 
any  pretentions  in  literature. 
B.    W.    SPILMAN,    Pastor    Baptist    Church 
Kinston,   N.   C. 
1  have  used  for  some  time  The  ColumbiMi 
Cvclopedia.  and  Johnsons  New  Cniversal  cy- 
cfopedia      I'be  ^  oinmbian  is  the  best  reference 
cvclopedia  that  I  have  ever  se^n     It  does  me 
aen-ice  often    where     ohaSf>n  s  fails      1  pur- 
cha^^ed'The  Columbian  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  -I  A    IJroadus.  late  President  of  the 
--outhem    Baptist    Theological   semiuarv.   ol 
LouUviUc,  Kv  .  and  of  Kev   W    L  Pickard.  D. 
D     pa.'^tor  of  the   Broadway  Baptist  '  hurch. 
LouisAille.  Ky     Dr  Pickard  pronounced  it  the 
best  reference  cycloi)edia  within  his  knowir 
edge 

JAMES  K.  PO^VERS,  A.  M..    President    Ala- 
bama State  Normal  College. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  hooks.    They  more 
than  fulfil  every  promise  made  in  their  tjeliaii. 
These  are  but  samples  of  hundreds  of  endorse- 
ments from  all  parts  of  tie  country. 


GARRETSON,  COX  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  full  descriptive  circulars  and    TUq  PnliimhlQ  RnnL-  Pfl    '-^^  T^'^^^rJ'*' 
terms  send  to  oni  Southern  Agents  .  I  116  bOlUmDId  DOOK  L»U.        Atlanta,  Ga 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  below, 
by  periiiissiou,  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
G.  Magill,  of  Lewisville,  S.  C.  We  are 
informed  that  over  1,500  letters  are  held 
in  The  Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro 
similar  to  this  one: 

Lewisville,  S.  C,  Oct.  18,  1897. 

W.  II.  rMionw,  Pira.   Tin-  Knhi/  Inxlltiit,', 
Orcchshnrfi,  j\\  C, 

DE.iR  Sir: — I  have  neglected  to  write 
you  for  so  long  that  I  .''ear  you  have 
placed  nie  on  the  list  of  unfortunates 
who,  "like  the  dog,  has  gone  back  to  his 
vomit,  or  the  sow  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire:"  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

On  the  third  day  of  October,  1892, 
after  a  course  of  treatment  for  the  whis- 
key addiction,  I  was  honorably  dis- 
charged Irom  your  Institute  as  perma- 
nently cured.  Since  the  day  of  my 
discharge  I  have  not  touched,  tested  or 
handled  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine 
or  cider,  not  even  a  medicine  that  con- 
tained alcohol,  and  have  never  at  any 
time  or  under  any  circumstances  had 
any  desire  to  do  so.     For  five  years  al- 


5UnnER  REST 


FOR 


TIRED  TEACHERS 

flNb  THEIR  FRIEND/. 

Not  Too  Soon  to  Select  Your  Place. 


The  Teachers^  Review  of  Reviews. 


Bulletin     Index. 


There  are  none  beter  than  • 

Piedmont  Springs, 

in  the  heint  of  the  Suara  Moun- 
tainB,"Amoug  theHillsof  D'lu." 

Peerless  climate,  beautiful  scenery, 
the  finest  of  all  mineral  wcters;  a  sure 
cure  for  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  insomnia 
and  nervous  prostration,  as  hundreds 
will  testify  who  have  tried  it. 

COMFOETAELE  HOTEL. 

EOOK  FOR  300  GUESTS. 

Livery  at  moderate  rates.     Delightful 
drives.     Terms  reasonable. 
Address, 

W.  P.  HALLIBURTON, 

Piedmont  Springs,  N.  0. 


The  best  things  in  all  tlie  educational 
and  literary  magazines  siited  for  the 
busy  teacher. 

Always  use  an  index  for  slioit  cuts  to 
everything.  See  what  some  of  them 
say: 

Ella  M.  Powers. — "Your  plan  for  a 
review  of  educational  literature  is  admi- 
rable and  what  is  needed," 

Prin.  Chas.  Huston,  Sorris.  Manitoba. 
— "Your  euteiprise  deserves  the  encour- 
agement of  us  all." 

A  Composite  Art  Supplement   for  Every 
OelebratioQ. 

The  four  Christmas  pictures  and  the 
February  pictures  sent  to  all  ordering  in 
January  or  February.  Six  months 
trial  2.'ic. 

SPECIAL    OFFER.— The    Pathfinder 
(weekly)  and  Bulletin  Index  until  June 
lor  5tlc.  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Address, 

G.  B.  ARNOLD.  Publisher, 
Des  Moines,  loiva. 
Ask  for  rates  on  other  magazines. 


i   ■ 


» 


i^^^ 


the  new  no«  2 

Sttiitb  Premier 
Cypewrlier 


'W'«*«*"^'fCrf' «,i» » 


ii:fe:;p™ 


Johns^  Gowan  &  Weathers, 

GENERAL  DEALERS 

Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


Superior  to  AH  Others 
The  Smith  Premief 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


Send  for  new  Art  Catalogue  ^p 
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cohol  has  not  entered  my  lips  in  any 
shape  or  form.     I  have  no  appetite  for  it. 

The  Keeley  Institute  is  one  of  the 
grandest  blessings  of  the  age.  It  offers 
the  opportunity  of  being  cured  to  all 
men  who  honestly  desire  to  be  cured. 
Those  who  go  back  to  the  bottle  never 
left  it,  but  practiced  deception  upon 
those  who  were  working  for  their  good 
to  the  great  injury  of  themselves  and 
to  the  Institution  that  has  offered  them 
the  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves 
from  the  destroyer  ot  everything  that  is 
commendable  in  man. 

Why  intelligent  men  will  do  so  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  I  drank  whis- 
key for  thirty-five  years  and  was  its 
slave  almost  from  the  beginning— at  leat 
thirty  years  of  that  time.  I  took  the 
Keeley  treatment  in  good  faith,  with  a 
determination  of  being  cured.  Now, 
after  more  than  five  years,  I  have  no 
more  desire  to  drink  than  if  I  had  never 
tasted  the  vile  stuff.  The  man  that  fails 
to  be  cured  of  the  whiskey  addiction  at 
Greensboro  does  so  because  he  does  not 
want  to  be  cured  and  has  practiced  de- 
ception, and  such  failure  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  Institution. 

I  will  always  feel  grateful  towards 
the  good  people  of  Greensboro,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  in  charge  of  the  Keeley 
Institute,  for  the  kindness  extended  me 
while  taking  the  treatment,  five  years 
ago. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro.  I  sup- 
pose the  Keeley  Treatment  is  the  same 
in  all  the  Institutes,  but  in  my  opinion 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment. I  would  prefer  Greensboro  above 
all  the  others  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  would  ad- 
vise any  friend  of  mine  to  go  there  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Magill. 


Choice  Cut  piiowEf^s 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 

and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 

house  culture. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  foj  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


REASONS 
why  you  should  use 

Tlie  "GENTURy"  Fountain  Pen. 

1.  Double  Feed.  It  is  a  Double  Feed  ■^^x^,%^m•p\'t\n 
construction,  (one  part  only  to  the  feed)  with  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  <;o  made  that  anyone  can  take 
it  apart  and  clean  it. 

2.  Best  10  Kt.  The  gold  pen  is  the  best  i6  kt.  pen 
that  one  of  the  leading  lactories  in  the  United  States 
can  make. 

3.  Para  Rubber.  The  holder  is  of  Para  rubber, 
well  made  and  handsomely  chased. 

4.  Price.  The  Price  is  .53.00  and  upwards  accord- 
ing to  style.  Not  too  much  to  pay  for  a  fountain  pen 
that  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

5.  Warranted.  Every  pen  is  fully  Warranted. 
If  it  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  return  it,  and  have 
your  money  back. 

6.  Comfort.  A  giod  Fountain  Pen  is  a  Comfort. 
The  Century  is  a  comfort. 

7.  Style.  The  Century  Pen  is  made  in  many  Styles, 
some  very  beautiful,  and  will  make  a  fine  present, 

8.  Saves  Time.  It  will  Save  Time  for  you  and 
make  vour  work  easier. 

ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  THE  CEM- 
TURY  Take  no  other.  If  he  hasn't  them,  and 
will  not  send  for  them,  write  tons  direct  for  circulars 
and  Price  List. 

THE  CENTURY  PEN  CO., 

WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


H.  H.Cartland, 

HERCHANT  TAILOR. 


^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■< 

X  "All  Down  But  One 


t  BLACKWELL'S 
X  DURHAM^^ 


stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


And  Dealer  in  . 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
and  Qents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 
DURHAM,   N.  C. 


>CH><>0<X>CKKK>OOC><><><><><><>OOCM>C>0<K>0<K><><>00<^ 


Oet 

The 

Best. 


"Webster's  International 

nictionary 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority , 

So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer. 
.Justice  I'.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

Wordsare  easily  found.     Pronunciation  is  easily  ascertained.     Meanings  are  easily  learned.  \ 
The  trrowth  of  words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellencs  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity 
of  quantity  characterizes  Us  every  department.    It  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
I^^Speciuien  pacres  sent  on  application  to 
G,  &  C  >lerriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Sprinsrfield,  :>Iass. 

Do   not    be  deceived  9 
in  buying  small   so=  ? 
Webster's      Dictionaries."       AH  9 
antbentieaIiri(li;mentsof  the  International  I 
in  the  various  sizes  bear  our  trade-mark  on  tlie  front  cover  as  shown  in  the  cuts.  ^ 
6-0<)<KK>0-00<>0-C>00<K><>0<>0(>a<>0<K><><><><^^ 


CAUTIOX. 


WANTED  ! 


Agents  for  this  Journal  in  every   county   in  the    Southern 
'  States.     Liberal  commissions.     Also  permanent  traveling  agent. 
Must  have  experience  as  a  canvasser.     Teacher  preferred.     For 
terms  write  to 

IRortb  Carolina  3ournal  of  Ie^ucation, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


(^^^^  ./Cc-c^^-    ^    -"• 
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The  telling,  the  cramming,  the  endless  explain 
ing,  the  rote-learning,  which  enfeeble  and  deaden 
the  native  powers  of  the  child. 


Knowing,  in  relation  to  the  training  of  the  mind, 
is  the  result  of  learning;  and  learning  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  child  teaches  himself— he  can 
only  teach  himself— by  personal  experience. 


In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  practice  ever  pre- 
cedes theory.     We  do  before  we  inquire  why  we  do. 

The  value  of  a  result  in   education   mainly   de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  gained. 


The  teachers  part  in  the  process  of  instruction 
is  that  of  a  guide,  director,  or  superintendent  of 
the  operations  by  which  the  pupil  teaches  himself 


Action!  action!  is  Nature's  maxim  of  training; 
and  things!  things!  are  the  objects  of  her  lessons! 
"  Use  legs  and  have  legs,"  is  one  of  her  maxims, 
and  she  acts  analogously  in  regard  to  mind  and 
moral  training. 


The  man  has  never  lived  who  can  understand  an 
abstract  general  proposition  while  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  ultimately  based. 


Long  elaborate  explanations  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  class-room. 


The  main  business  of  the   teacher  is   to  get   the 
pupil  to  teach  himself 


The  valuable  ends  of  instruction   and  education 
can  be  gained  only  by  doing  a  little  well. 


Words  are  conventional  signs,  the  objective  rep- 
resentatives of  ideas,  and  their  value  to  the  learner 
depends  on  his  previous  possessions  of  the  ideas 
they  represent.  The  words  without  the  ideas  are 
not  knowledge  to  him. 


Joseph  Payne;  180h-i876. 

First  Peofsssoe  op  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education 

IN  THE  College  op  Preceptges,  London. 

Ai  are  the  teachers,  so  are  the  schools. 


If  the  child  is  to  teach  himself  he  can  do  so  only 
by  exercising  his  mind  on  concrete  objects  or 
actions— on  facts.  These  furnish  him  with  ideas. 
He  cannot  teach  himself  by  abstractions,  rules  and 
definitions,  packed  up  for  him  in  words  by  others; 
for  these  do  not  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  his  own! 


The  child  takes  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  dis- 
coveries or  acquisitions  made  by  himself  which  he 
cannot  take  in  those  made  by  others. 


Even  the  youngest  child  is  sensible  of  the  charm 
of  doing  things  himself— of  finding  out  things  for 
himself;  and  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  lay  the  grounds  for  the  associa- 
tion of  pleasure  with  mental  activity. 
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T*  •        .  fho  c^hnnU  in  the  lax-er  cities  that  need  Ubraries,  but  rather  the  coontry  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 

''°'"'  fetw    mtSS  woilo  ot  th.  amd^  arthon  conlu,  iDCid.nts  »bich  1.  is  no.  proper  tor  chUdreD  lo  i..d,  .nd 
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the  teacher  to  buv  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  axe  met  br  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Ser.es.     The  plan  m 

cS^  them  with  her  to  each  schoof  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thS^add  to  her  ow!i  vXe  and  popularitr  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows. 
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In  United  states  History:  The  Spv.  bv  Cooper.  paperl3-c.,  cloth  20c.  ■ :  The  PUot;  The  Deerslayer;  The  Water 
Witch  bv  Cooper,  and  Horse  bhoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy,  each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.);  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  Cooper, 
•'°"'''l£^^E|r"Rob'Voy:- W  Scott,  (paper  12^.,  doth  20c.);  Kenilworth  and  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c..  cloth  3' 'c.  .  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer.    paper  20c..  cloth  30c. (       „    •    ,  ^,   „„    , 

In  French  History:     >-inetv-Three,  br  Victor  Hugo,    paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irring,  paperlSJc,  cloth  20c  ).;^  and  Two  Years  before  the 
■\ti=t  bv  Dana  '  paper  2  V..  cloth  3'V. ' :  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,    paper  12tc.,  cloth  20c. )  ^   ^^^       ^  „   _^. 

FL^tke?En-rish:    Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems.  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  ChiUou  and  Other  Poems,  Byron, 
The  Stet"h"B<;iik  Irvin-  s  ^elections:    each,  paper  12-c..  cloth  20c.   :  Lady  of  the  Lake,   Scott     paper  ^ilC'  cjoth  fo.); 
i^Lgel^e.bTU^lTow:  -Knickerbocker  Ito^ries,-  by  Irving:   paper  12^.,  cloth  2  Y.  .  ^^ -J.^^.  ^''f'^f^l^^^'^; 
t^re       paper  ^'c    cloth  30c.  .      This  includes  4  complete  poems  with  notes,   viz. :    Te.vnyso>  i=  •  Crareth  and  Lynette, 
Matthew   Ap:n-oi:d-s  -Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  MACArLAT's  "Horatius  ■■  and  LowEli-s  "Vision  of  Su  Launlal. 

For  Elementary  Classes:  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey.  by  Dickens:  GuUiver  s  Travels,  by  Swift,  A 
Wonder  Book.  4  selections:  T«-ice  Told  Tales,  10  selestions;  and  The  Snow  Image,  7  selections,  etc.,  ^7  H^^^^^'^'  \^ 
>-ell.  bv  Dickens.  Robinson  Crusoe    S  iUustrations.       Pilgrim "s  Progress,  by  Bunyan,  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  iuc.) 

The"  series  now  includes  SO  numbers:  several  others  in  preparation. 
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The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  .^2.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  .<4.00. 

THLE  goli3e:n:=i^od   ]book:s 

Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  weU-known  writers,   and  graded    to 
supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.     Illustrated.     These  are 

the  titles: 

I.  Rhvmes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.  Songs  and  Stories -.-•  96  pages,  15  cents. 

in.  Fain-  Life 128  pages,  20  cents. 

rr.  Ballads  and  Tales .160  pages.  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  lOth  Street,  New  York, 

,ln  dealing  with  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Nobth  Caeollsa  JoritSAL  of  Educatiox.) 
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Of  counties  containincf  no  city,  Sampson  takes 
the  lead  on  our  subscription  list.  Supervisor  Street 
Brewer  has  recently  sent  in  two  clubs  of  nineteen 
each,  besides  quite  a  number  of  other  subscriptions 
received  separatel)'.  Other  supervisors  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  JOURNAL,  and  the  number  of 
subscriptions  sent  by  some  of  them  is  little  less 
than  that  of  Prof  Brewer.  The  JOURNAL  grate- 
fully acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  these  wide- 
awake supervisors,  and  will  try  to  return  the  favor 
by  helping  their  teachers  to  greater  usefulness  in 
their  schools.  Is  it  not  probable  that  interest  in 
educational  literature  for  teachers  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  real  interest  in  the  schools  these  men 
supervise .'' 


Supervisor  Gettj's,  of  Rutherford  county,  has  or- 
ganized a  teachers'  association,  or  institute,  which 
holds  a  two-day's  session  each  month.  The  teach- 
ers bring  their  dinner  and  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity gladly  keep  them  over  night.  The  Feb- 
ruary meeting  was  held  at  Bostic.  Fourth  grade 
arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  language,  elementary 
geograph)',  history,  the  objects  of  the  public  school, 
habits  of  neatness,  attendance,  the  teacher,  the 
stupid  child,  etc.,  were  discussed.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  good.  The  JOURNAL  likes  this 
plan  and  commends  it  to  other  counties. 


The  Teachers  College  of  New  York  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  educational  system  of  Colum- 
bia University,  thus  raising  the  professional  pre- 
paration of  teachers  to  the  rank  of  university  work. 
This  is  probably  the  best  equipped  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  world.  Prof.  Frank  M. 
McMurry  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching-. 


The  Teachers  Association  of  Northampton 
County  recently  held  a  session  of  three  days  at 
Jackson.  School  organization,  educational  psy- 
chology, school  libraries  and  compulsory  education 
were  discussed.  Prof  Webb  urged  that  school 
libraries  should  be  established  and  supported  by 
private  contributions  and  small  appropriations  from 
the  public  funds.  Prof  Midyette  advocated  com- 
pulsory education,  since  education  is  the  safeguard 
of  she  state.  On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  the 
school  committeemen  and  the  public  were  invited 
to  a  public  discussion  of  the  school  law. 


An  educational  association,  consisting  of  teach- 
ers, committeemen  and  citizens,  was  organized  at 
Cullowhee  high  school  Januarj'  27th.  with  Prof. 
R.  L.  Madison  president.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  River  Hill,  JMarch  12th.  It  is  well  to 
include  committeemen  and  laymen  in  these  asso- 
ciations. The  more  general  the  meinbership  and 
attendance  can  be  made  the  better.  Teachers  are 
not  the  only  people  who  need  to  be  interested  in 
education  and  informed  as  to  educational  methods. 


Hitherto  Christian  charity  has  in  the  main  di- 
rected its  beneficent  energies  towards  the  allevia- 
tion of  individual  miseries.  In  the  future  its  efforts 
must  be  more  and  more  directed  towards  remov- 
ing the  causes  by  which  these  miseries  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  when  Christian  charity  enters  upon 
this  great  task  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  highest  mission 
in  the  world. —  If.  Douirla  Morison. 


He  .vho  joy   would  win   must  share  it.     Happi- 
ness was  born  a  twin. 
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Wake  County  Teachers'  Association,  Feb.  26,  1898 


A  principal  feature  ol  this  meeting  was  a  discus- 
sion of  school  and  community  libraries — their  value 
and  how  to  secure  them.  A  plan  for  a  traveling 
library  was  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  definite  plan,  ascertain  cost, 
and  recommend  books.  This  plan  of  sending 
books  in  sets  from  one  school  to  another,  and  from 
one  community  to  another,  has  worked  well  and 
accomplished  much  good  in  other  states.  We 
hope  the  success  in  Wake  county  may  be  such  as 
to  cause  the  plan  to  be  adopted   in   other  counties. 

Superintendent  Howell,  of  the  Raleigh  schools 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  add  two  months  to  your 
school  and  to  the  schools  of  your  township  at  very 
little  cost.  Get  your  people  to  raise  enough  for 
one  month  and  the  state  will  furnish  an  equal 
amount  for  a  second  month.  Teachers,  commit- 
teemen and  supervisors  should  work  together  for 
this.  Don't  be  afraid  to  take  the  lead.  It  should 
be  a  labor  of  love  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  the  rising  generation. 

Superintendent    Mebane  has    recently   issued   a 
circular  urging  action  in  this  matter. 


It  seems  that  the  school  committeemen  of  Hal- 


read  a  paper  on  the  teaching   of  local   geography,      jfax  county  have  recently  purchased  charts  to  the 

amount  of  $2,ooo,  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  school  fund.  A  great  waste  of  money.  Our 
schools  need  teachers  rather  than  expensive  and, 
frequently  useless,  charts,  sold,  at  many  times  their 
cost,  by  traveling  agents. 


and  Miss  Royster  recommended  a  geographical 
e.xchange.  Superintendent  Morris  suggested  that 
teachers  make  a  special  study  of  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held 
at  Raleigh  in  April. 


State  Superintendent  Mebane  is  preparing  to  in- 
clude in  the  next  biennial  report  of  education  some 
account  of  the  work  of  the  private  schools,  acade- 
mies and  denominational  schools  and  colleges. 
This  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  report. 
Every  school  of  this  nature  should  send  in  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  statement  of  its  work  and  at- 
tendance, so  that  the  report  may  be  reliable. 


The  public  schools  of  Raleigh  reported  an  en- 
rollment for  January  of  1,152  white  and  1,146  col- 
ored, with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  995  and 
977  respectively. 


Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  has  recently  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  requirements  for 
admission  for  the  next  three  years,  and  making 
suggestions  to  teachers  and  schools  preparing 
young  men  and  women  for  admission.  The  col- 
lege hopes  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  raise  its  stan- 
dard from  year  to  year,  and  to  encourage  better 
work  in  the  secondary  schools.  Both  objects  are 
much  to  be  desired.  Our  colleges  should  not  need 
to  do  work  which  can  be  dene  better  elsewhere, 
and  a  better  regulated  and  more  fully  developed 
system  of  secondary  schools,  public  and  private, 
is  one  of  our  most  pressing  educational  needs. 


Money  for  the  Schools. 


A  wise  provision  of  the  new  school  law  requires 
the  state  to  duplicate  any  amount  of  money,  not 
exceeding  $500,  which  may  be  raised  by  local 
taxation  or  subscription  in  any  township  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  public  school  fund  of  that  township. 
Thirty-two  townships  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
and  have  received  nearly  $7,000  from  the  state 
treasury.  These  tnwnships  are  in  Buncombe, 
$1,138.38;  Rutherford,  $1,850.35;  Jackson,  $450; 
Surry,  $653.02;  Watauga,  $16949;  Mecklenburg, 
$541.74;  Cleveland,  $265;  Haywood,  $210;  Green, 
$354.56;  Yancey,  $125;  Bertie,  $374-98;  Davidson; 
$103.41;  Hyde,  $492.62. 

Most  of  this  was   on  account  of  subscriptions. 


Prof.  C.  J.  Parker,  who  has  done  such  efficient 
work  as  secretary  of  the  North  Caroliua  I  eachers' 
Assembly,  has  resigned  this  position,  that  he  may 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  educational  bureau 
and  school  supply  house.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  will  regret  that  Prof.  Parker  has  found 
it  necessary  to  take  this  step,  but  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett  has  been  chosen 
as  his  successor. 


Preparations  for  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  are  going  actively  forward.  The 
place  and  time  of  meeting  will  soon  be  announced. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters in  this  state,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly   should    be  the   best  in   its  history.     The 
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meetings  of  the  City  Superintendents'  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Academies  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Assembly  meeting.  Lull  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
through   the  JOURNAL. 

The  State  Council  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  which 
met  at  Salisbury  February  22nd,  passed  resolutions 
asking  the  next  Legislature  to  increase  the  tax  for 
public  schools,  so  they  may  continue  for  four 
months  at  least. 


The  Carolina  Pairint,  organ  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A. 
M.  in  the  Carolinas,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  com- 
pulsory education. 

The  faculty  of  the  LIniversity  Summer  School, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  is  about  made  up,  and  the  offi- 
cial announcements  and  descriptive  circulars  will 
soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  Superintendent 
Noble  is  making  every  effort  to  make  this  the  most 
\'aluable  session  of  this  school,  and  some  new 
features  will  be  added.  Every  teacher  who  can 
possibly  afford  it  should  attend. 


Work  is  beginning  on  the  new  school  building  at 
the  State  Institution  for  the  Ueaf  and  Dumb,  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C,  and  the  building  will  probably  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  session  of 
the  school.  It  will  contain  twenty-two  class 
rooms,  an  assembly  room,  an  office,  and  an  art 
studio.  At  the  list  session  of  the  legislature  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  this  build- 
ing. 

$38,501)  for  the  Rock  Hill  Normal  School, 


The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  increased 
the  annual  appropriation  to  the  normal  school  at 
Rock  Hill  to  $38,500.  No  better  testimony  could 
be  given  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  this  institution 
is  doing,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  already 
made  for  building  and  equipment  show  that  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  awaking  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  importance  of  trained  teachers  for  its 
schools.  North  Carolina,  with  its  larger  popula- 
tion and  greater  wealth,  should  not  permit  South 
Carolina  to  surpass  her  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  the 
general  welfare. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Greens- 
boro, with  its  450  young   women,   most   of  whom 


are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  should  have  aii 
annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $40,000. 
The  state  has  done  nobly  by  this  institution  in  the 
past;  but  the  work  to  be  done  by  it  is  infinitely 
greater  than  appears  at  first  glance,  and  the  next 
legislature  should  not  fail  to  furnish  it  the  means 
to  meet  the  full  measure  of  its  responsibility.  ()ui- 
common  schools  must  have  more  trained  teachers, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer  for  them. 


Prof.  C.  L.  Raper  has  finished  the  manuscript  of 
his  very  valuable  study  of  the  private  and  church 
schools,  parts  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
last  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  College  Message. 
Greensboro  Female  College.  When  published 
complete,  this  study  will  make  a  book  of  about  260 
pages.  The  book  may  be  expected  about  June 
15th.  The  last  chapter,  in  which  Lrof  Raper 
sums  up  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  making  this 
study,  will  be  published  in  this  JOURNAL. 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Chattanooga,  February  22-24, 
was  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 
full  of  interest  and  value.  We  were  glad  to  note 
that  the  South  was  better  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram than  usual.  The  attendance  from  some  of 
the  Southern  states  was  quite  large.  The  next 
meeting  of  this  Department  will  probabl)'  be  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


N.  E.  A.— Washington,  D.  C. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  Washington  City,  JliIv 
7-12,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
largest  gathering  in  the  hisror)'  of  the  association. 
The  railroads  will  sell  tickets  at  the  rate  of  one 
first-class  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2  00  for 
membership  in  the  Association.  The  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  will  offer  special  rates.  There 
should  be  a  much  larger  number  of  Southern  teach- 
ers present  than  usually  attend  these  meetings. 
Put  this  on  your  summer's  programme. 

Better  to  hold  a  high  belief. 

Though  what  we  hold  to  ne'er   may  be; 
Better  to  do,  through  life  so  brief. 

Though  noble  toil  no  fruits  shall  see. 

— John  J.  A.  Berhel. 
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The  Public  Library. 


Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  public  library  is  com- 
prised in  the  title  which  has  now  attached  itself  to 
it,  that  is  "the  people's  university."  Its  office  is  to 
supplement  the  education  of  the  schools  and  to 
carry  on  that  education  after  children  leave  school 
to  take  up  the  work  of  life.  Since  the  majority 
leave  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  assist 
in  earning  their  living,  the  work  of  the  library  is 
very  important,  as  it  furnishes  the  only  means  by 
which  these  young  people  can  go  on  with  their 
education.  The  library  provides  students  of  all 
ages  with  book-s  that  they  may  need  to  prosecute 
their  studies  and  investigations.  It  also  furnishes 
to  the  people  of  the  community  the  very  best  form 
of  entertainment,  that  which  is  wholesome,  elevat- 
ing-, and  refined,  and  which  tends  in  the  highest 
degree  to  promote  home  life  and  good  citizenship. 

The  library  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
moters of  social  order. — F.  J/.  CruDiden. 


* 


The  public  library  helps  to  make  people  happy 
by  entertaining  them,  by  broadening  their  lives 
and  by  adding  to  their  interests.  It  encourages 
the  development  of  the  individual,  of  originality, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  strengthens  tolerant 
thought.  It  gives  to  the  young  a  cheerful  and  whole- 
some resort;  it  acquaints  them  in  books  with  weil- 
bred  playmates,  and  teaches  them  that  this  is  a 
wide  world.  It  broadens  and  strengthens  the  work 
of  the  schools;  it  leads  many  to  form  the  habit  of 
good  reading;  it  offers  to  all  the  opportunity  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  education.  It  is  paid  for 
by  the  public;  the  public  owns  it.  It  is  democratic. 
■ — J.  C.  Dana. 


Two  Answers  by  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stan= 
ford  University. 


Do  you  think  the  training  of  the  mind  of  youth 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  study  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Psychology,  and  English, 
German  and  French  literature  as  thoroughly  as 
by  that  of  Latin  and  Greek  .' 

Ansiver  : — With  most  men  better. 

Will  nota  curriculum  made  up  of  the  sciences  and 
modern  literature  develop  the  reasoning  powers 
to  a  higher  degree  than  one  in  which  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  the  chief  factor .' 

Answer: — With  most  men — yes. 


Prof.  Eben  Alexander  is  giving  much  pleasure 
by  delivering  at  various  places  in  North  Carolina 
his  lecture  on  Modern  Greece. 


We  can  not  acquire  the  power  to  reason  cor- 
rectly about  our  children  by  studying  politics,  or 
learn  to  vote  correctly  bj-  studying  Latin  and 
Greek.  We  acquire  the  power  to  reason  about 
an\"thing  by  reasoning  about  the  class  of  things 
to  which  it  belongs. 


The  science  teacher  is  a  director  of  the  learner's 
process,  pointing  out  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
concentrating  the  learner's  attention  upon  it,  vary- 
ing the  points  of  view,  suggesting  experiments, 
inquiring  what  they  result  in,  converting  even 
errors  and  mistakes  into  means  of  increased  power, 
bringing  back  the  old  to  interpret  the  new,  the 
known  to  interpret  the  unknown,  requiring  an 
exact  record  of  results  arrived  at. — Joseph  Payne. 


The    complete    equipment    and  training   of   the 
teacher  for  his  profession  comprehends: 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  instruction. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature   of  the   being  to   be 
instructed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

This  knowledge,  gained  by  careful  study,  and 
conjoined  with  practice,  constitutes  the  training  of 
the  teacher. — Joseph  Payne. 


During  the  first  ten  years  of  a  child's  life  its  busi- 
ness is  to  grow.  The  more  of  an  animal  we  can 
keep  it  during  this  period  the  belter.  It  ought  to 
eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  romp,  enjoy  itself  in  a  phys- 
ical way,  at  this  time  in  its  life.  It  must  in  part 
prepare  itself  for  life's  work.  It  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  that  physical  structure  which  in  time  will 
be  crowned  by  mental  achievement.  I  am  glad  to 
say  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  child- 
ren should  not  be  forced  too  much  mentall}'  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  W^e.^Cyrits  Edison. 


Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  science,  and 
science  need  not  be  afraid  of  religion.  Religion 
claims  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  science 
to  reveal  the  laws  of  God.  The  interpreter  may 
blunder,  but  truths  are  immutable,  eternal  and 
never  in  conflict. — Pres.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman. 
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The  Peabody  Education  Fund. 


DR.  J.   L.   M.  CURRY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  United  States  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  number  and  value  of  the  gifts  made  for  educa- 
tion. Most  of  these  have  been  for  the  endowment 
of  universities,  colleges,  scientific  schools  and 
museums.  Their  utility  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
In  1867,  George  Peabody  placed  in  the  hands  of 
chosen  trustees  $1,000,000.  In  1869  he  added 
another  $1,000,000.  Besides  these  two  sums  he 
gave  $[,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  $384,000  of  Florida  bonds.  These  two 
states  having  repudiated  their  obligations,  the 
Fund  consists  now  of  about  $2,000,000,  only  the 
income  from  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  states.  While  "absolute 
discretion  "  in  the  general  management  was  given 
to  the  trustees,  at  the  head  of  wh(?m  was  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  C.  Winthrop,  with  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Graham,  of  this  state,  as  a  colleague, 
Mr.  Peabody,  with  consummate  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism, enjoined  that  the  money  should  be  held  in 
trust  and  the  income  be  "used  and  applied  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  industrial  education  among  the  young  of 
the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and 
South westei  n  states  of  our  Union;  my  purpose 
being  that  the  benefits  intended  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  entire  population,  without  other  dis- 
tinction than  their  needs  and  the  opportunities  of 
usefulness  to  them." 

The  primary  object  was  to  aid  the  states  in  their 
"  own  exertions  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  morality,"  and  ^^free  schools  for  the  whole 
people"  neither  more  or  less,  has  been,  without 
cessation  or  change,  the  constant  purpose  and  end 
of  the  Fund.  Education  being  regarded  as  the 
right  of  all  citizens  and  the  duty  of  all  states,  the 
trustees  have  inflexibly  acted  on  the  rule  of  help- 
ing those  who  help  themselves.  If  towns  are  aided 
in  the  support  of  a  free  school  it  is  on  the  condition 
that  the  aid  shall  be  supplemented  by  state  or 
local  revenues.  If  teachers'  institutes  and  normal 
schools  receive  appropriations  it  is  only  after  the 
states  have  voted  money  for  their  maintenance. 
No  denominational  or  private  schools  receive 
assistance,  because  the  trustees  think  that  educa- 
tion is  a  legitimate  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  that  no  agency  can  be  devised  for 
universal  education  which  is  so  effective,  so  just,  so 


equal,  as  a  system  of  public  schools  established, 
controlled,  supported  by  the  state. 

During  the  life  of  the  Fund  there  have  been 
only  two  general  agents,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  when  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  of  Boston, 
very  successfully  supplied  the  absence  of  one  of 
them.  These  agents,  by  visits,  personal  confer- 
ences, addresses,  correspondence  and  otherwise, 
have  kept  in  full  sympathy  with  school  officers  and 
teachers  and  have  sought  to  enlighten  public 
opinion,  to  secure  proper  legislation,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  schools,  and,  by  better  salaries, 
longer  sessions,  higher  standards  of  instruction,  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  teachers.  The  best  com- 
mentary, perhaps,  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Fund 
is,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  not  a  single  South- 
ern state  had  a  public  school  system  for  the 
education  of  all  the  people,  and  not  one  had  a 
regularly  organized  normal  school,  supported  from 
public  funds,  to  fit  teachers  for  their  responsible 
and  most  important  work.  Now,  every  state  has 
a  system  of  public  schools  for  both  races,  and  one 
or  more  normal  schools.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  great  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
where  tuition  is  free  to  all  students,  and  scholar- 
ships with  pecuniary  advantages  are  given  to  each 
Southern  state. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  the  greatest  benefactor  the 
South  ever  had,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
states,  which  have  been,  and  are,  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  a  regular  and  helpful  income,  should  not 
have  erected  a  monument  in  the  Old  Hall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  to  com- 
memorate jointly  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
their  indebtedness  to  his  magnificent  liberality. 


Spring  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air, 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair — 

Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rains. 
Is  with  us  again. 

In  the  heart  of  every  forest  tree 

The  blood  is  all  aglee, 
And  there's  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers. 

As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 

*  *  *  There's  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn. 

In  the  sweet  airs  of  morn; 
One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 

Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 

— Henry  Timrod. 
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North  Carolina  History  Pamphlets.  I  have  noticed  that  the  rural  schools  are  labor- 
ing  under  two  very  serious  misfortunes,  and  these 

The  University  Co-operative  Store  has  for  sale,  grow  out  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 

at  low  rates,   a  number   of  pamphlets   containing  to  the  question  of  education   and   a   misapprehen- 

information   of  value  concerning    North   Carolina  gjon    of  the   necessity   of  the   case.     Let  me  state 

history.     We  give  a  list  of  them   for  the  benefit  of  plainly  these  two  misfortunes, 

our  readers.  I.     Any  kind  of  a  teacher  will  do  for  the  country 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  contain-  schools.  If  a  girl  wants  experience  she  is  to  get  it 
ing  memoir  by  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  funeral  ser-  jn  a  country  school.  If  a  young  man  is  not  com- 
mon by  Rev.  Robert  Chapman;  funeral  oration  by  petent  for  a  city  principalship  he  is  content  with  a 
Bishop  O'Fey  at  the  re-interment  on  Mount  Mitch-  small  place  in  the  country.  This  is  an  imposition 
ell,  and  vindication  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  claims  to  the  on  the  country  people  that  they  have  not  resented, 
discovery  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Blacks;  with  City  people  would  not  tolerate  it. 
steel  engraving  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  pp.  88.   Price,  40c.  2.     Any  kind  of  a  book  will  do  for  the   country 

Rev.   Dr.    VVm.   Hooper's   "Fifty    Years  Since,"  school.     The    teacher  is  forced  to  be  content  for 

giving  sketches  of  the  early  history  of  the  Univer-  the  children  to  bring  any  reader,  any  speller,  any 

sity.     pp.  33.     Price  20c.  arithmetic,  just  so  it  is  a  book.     The  parents  say 

Addresses  made  at  the  Charter  Centennial  Cele-  ..j  used  Webster's  Blue-Back,  and  what  was  good 

bration  of  the  University  in  1889,  containing  much  enough  for  me  will  do  for   my  child."     This  is  an 

historical  matter.     Among  the  speakers  were  Gov-  imposition  on  the  teacher  and   the   child  that  the 

ernor    Fowle,    Dr.   Battle,    Judge   Mebane,    W.  J.  country  should  not  allow.     The  time  has  come  for 

Peele,  Paul  Cameron,  T.  W.  Mason,  A.  H.  EUer,  us  to  raise  a  voice  in  favor  of  some  reforms,  and  to 

Col.    Kenan,   Gen,   Batchelor,  Judge    Avery,    Dr.  point  out  certain  principles  as  a  guide. 

Skinner,   Dr.  Thomas,   Major  Bingham,  James  H.  if  the  course  of  study  in  rural  schools  is  ever  to 

Horner,    Dr.    Alderman,    Col.   Carr,    Maj.   Turner  be  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  those  subjects 

Morehead,  W.  Leach,  Mr.  James  Thomas,  Col.  C.  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  farm  life  it  will  be  done 

S.  Venable,  Dr.  H.  E,  Shepherd,  Dr.  Crawford  Toy,  after  the  present  teaching  force  has  been  reformed 

Judge   Winston,   Col.  Burgwyn,  Dr.  Manning,  Dr.  and    the   present   country    book   system   has  been 

DeRossett,  Giles  Mebane,  Judge  Grant,  Gen.  Cling-  greatly  modified.     Then  we  can  hope  for  the  fol- 

man,  T.  W.  Harriss,  R.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Stamps,  Gen.  lowino-  results: 

Barringer,  Judge  Dick,  Col.  Steele,  Capt.  Ramsey,  j.     The  introduction  of  nature  study  in  the  rural 

Gen.  W.  E.  Hill,  P.  E.  Smith,  Dr.  Beall,  Col.  Shor-  schools.     If  any  kind  of  a  child  needs  to  study  na- 

ter  (of  Alabama),  R.  H.  Battle,  Rev.  Mr.  Walters,  ture  more  than  another  it  is  the  child  who  is  to  get 

A.  H.   Merritt,   Judge   Eura,    Capt.    W.    T.   Allis,  his    living    out    of  nature.     If   "Nature,    the    old 

Thos.  D.  Johnston,  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  H.  A.  London,  ^urse  "  loves  one  of  her  children  more  than  another, 

pp.  250.     Paper,  2Sc,;  cloth,   soc.  it  is  the  one  that  lives  with  her  all  the  time,  abides 

under  her  care  and   expects   to  draw   his  nurture 

from  her  faithful  breast. 

This  nature  study  is  to  consist  of  the  systematic 


Education  and  Agriculture. 


i.AWTON   li.    EVANS,   SECRETARY    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION,      study    of    plant    life.     "  How    plants    grow"  and 

AUGUSTA,  GA.  "  How  plants  feed  "    ought    to    be    te.xt-books    in 

rural   schools.     Around   each  rural  school  should 


We  have  been  much  concerned  in  Georgia  about  be  a  protected  garden  of  a  half-acre,  to  be  tilled  by 
the  possibility  of  enriching  the  course  of  study  of  the  pupils.  The  theory  of  germination,  of  fertiliza- 
rural  schools,  in  order  to  properly  relate  the  studies  tion,  of  reproduction,  the  study  of  roots,  stems, 
of  the  children  to  their  future  occupation.  leaves,  pods,  seeds,  can  be  made  of  intense  inter- 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that  an  education  est.  Insect  and  bird  life  follow  close  on  the  heels 
should  prepare  a  child  for  the  probable  work  of  his  of  this,  also  soils,  rocks,  pebbles.  Nature  lies  at 
life.  This  need  not  supersede  the  larger  fact  of  the  door  of  a  country  school,  and  begs  to  be  ad- 
preparing    him  to  be  a  man  and  a  citizen  in  the  mitted. 

general  sense,  but  should  rather  accompany  that  In  selecting  a  course  of  reading  booke  for  coun- 

f^'^'--  try  schools,  why  not  take  Nature  readers.'     "Plants 
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and  their  children,"  and  many  others  of  the  same 
sort  teach  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
practical  knowledge  of  nature.  So  far  as  time  goes, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  two  hours  a  week  of  real,  in- 
tense nature  study  is  sufficient,  and  that  good 
results  can  be  secured  with  that  time.  If  any 
teacher  says  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  this,"  then 
my  answer  is  "get  prepared,  or  make  way  for  some 
one  who  will."  Provide  yourself  with  certain 
books,  such  as  Wilson's  Nature  Studies  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools;  Jackman's  Nature  Study;  Wil- 
let's  Wonders  of  Insect  Life;  Gray's  How  Plants 
grow;  Newell's  Outlines  of  Botany;  and  master 
them,  and  then  teach  a  little  at  a  time. 

It  is  inexpressibly  tiresome  to  see  the  eternal 
and  unvarying  monotony  of  the  ordinary  country 
school.  Not  a  flower  in  sight,  not  a  colored  draw- 
ing of  anything  of  interest  to  a  child,  not  a  leaf  nor 
a  plant'  nor  a  bud,  nor  a  seed.  Nothing  but  old 
and  worn  books  and  the  dull  saying  of  a,  b,  c's. 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  most  monotonous, 
wearying  life  a  child  knows  is  that  he  spends  in  an 
ordinary  country  school.     And  it  need  not  be. 

2.  The  introduction  of  farm  arithmetic  and 
farm  accounts  into  country  schools.  When  a  child 
is  studying  arithmetic  let  him  learn  to  measure 
land,  bins,  wagons.  Let  him  learn  the  cost  of 
products,  the  value  of  markets.  Is  there  not 
enough  calculation  for  the  farmer  to  do  that  the 
child  should  spend  his  time  at  plastering  and  car- 
peting, longitude  and  time,  interest  and  bank 
discounts.'  Our  teachers  really  forget  the  essen- 
tial in  problem  giving,  the  most  important  things, 
and  dwell  long  and  lovingly  on  partial  payments, 
when  they  should  be  teaching  measurements  and 
book-keeping.  Farmers  do  not  keep  books  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how.  They  do  not  know 
how  because  they  were  never  taught. 

3-  A  closer  relation  between  the  farmers  and 
the  school,  between  the  parents  and  the  teachers. 
A  teacher  in  a  country  school  ought  to  know 
something  about  farming,  and  ought  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  farm  life.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
sending  city  girls  and  boys  out  to  teach  in  the 
country  schools,  unless  they  know  what  they  are 
sent  there  to  do.  I  am  an  advocate  of  special 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  country  school. 

In  the  county  of  which  I  have  charge,  I  try  to 
get  the  farmers  clubs  interested  in  the  schools. 
Every  spring  and  fall  there  is  to  be  a  special  day 
set  apart  as  School  Day,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the 
country  are  invited  to  attend,  the   meeting  of  the 


club  on  that  day.  The  day  is  given  up  to  an  Insti- 
tute on  farming  work,  and  school  work,  and  all 
the  discussions  relate  to  the  schools.  The  teach- 
ers are  instructed  in  agricultural  principles  by  ex- 
perts brought  out  for  the  purpose.  The  farmers 
are  treated  to  some  plain  talk  about  their  duties 
towards  the  schools.  A  picnic  dinner,  a  big  speech 
in  the  afternoon  to  make  everybody  feel  well,  and 
the  day  is  a  success. 

This  subject  holds  more  than   I   have  space    to 
give  to  it,  but  I  may  revert  to  it  again. 


Primary  Reading  and  Spelling. 


EDWARD    P.    MOSES,    WINTHROP    NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,  ROCK.  HILL,  S.  C. 


At  the  close  of  my  article  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  I  suggested  that,  if  words  are 
to  be  learned  by  soimd,  the  words  to  be  taught 
must  be  selected  with  care  and  arranged  according 
to  sound.  If  this  custom  is  worth  anything  it 
carries  with  it  the  condemnation  of  all  early  read- 
ing lessons  that  contain  words  not  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  sound. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  my  child  should  be 
taught  to  read  by  the  proper  use  of  the  unsightly 
Blue-Back  than  by  the  finest  chromo  primers  on 
the  market  with  the  first  few  pages  perhaps  marred 
by  such  literal  monstrosities  as  one,  tivo  and  who, 
with  diphthongs,  regular  and  irregular,  scattered 
all  about  with  reckless  prodigality.  A  teacher 
who  starts  out  with  such  a  sentence  as  "  I  see  a 
boy,"  (which  contains  two  diphthongs^,  can  no 
more  teach  by  sound  than  she  can  run  by  sitting  in 
a  chair.  No  more  certain  proof  could  be  adduced 
of  the  utter  indifference  now  prevailing  in  this 
countr)'  on  the  subject  of  teaching  reading  than 
the  sort  of  words  one  sees  on  the  first  ten  pages  of 
many  of  our  most  popular  primers  and  first 
readers. 

The  teacher  who  attempts  to  teach  sentences  at 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  course  at  school,  is 
advised  not  to  spend  any  time  on  teaching  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
earthly  use  there  is  for  teaching  these  sounds  unless 
the  child  is  going  to  use  them.  If  you  teach  a  boy 
the  sounds  of  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
language,  and  then  expect  him  to  be  able  to  make 
any  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  by  calling  upon 
him  to  make  out  for  himself  any  single  word  in 
such  a  pious  fraud  as  this:  "Good  girls  love  to  go  to 
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school,"  you  will  be  sure  to  come  to  the  deliberate 
conviction  that  teaching  by  sound  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  But  the  influence  of  such  a  method  of 
procedure  is  much  worse  upon  the  boy  than  upon 
the  teacher.  He  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he 
was  going  through  some  incomprehensible  rigma- 
role (as  the  best  phonic  teaching  appears  to  every 
child)  in  order  that  he  may,  in  the  teacher's  own 
good  time,  find  at  the  end  of  his  wild  goose  chase 
a  pot  of  gold.  Having  run  his  race,  he  finds  no 
treasure,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  all  his  pains 
have  been  for  nought,  and  he  is  right. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  objection  would  not 
apply  to  the  reading  of  sentences  composed  of 
phonetic  words,  and  to  this  proposition  I  readily 
assent.  The  trouble  lies  in  writing  stories  which 
shall  contain  no  irregular  words.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  cannot  be  done,  but  I  will  say  that  for 
years  I  strove  in  vain  to  do  this  thing,  and  at  last 
gave  up  the  task  in  despair. 

Some  teachers  who  never  tried  the  plan  fear  that 
children  will  find  it  irksome  to  read  day  by  day, 
like  the  players  in  Hamlet,  nothing  but  words.  But 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  it  know  that  the 
pleasure  which  comes  to  a  child  as  he  finds  that  he 
can  read  word  after  word  without  help  from  any- 
one keeps  up  his  interest.  There  are  few  joys  in 
the  world  to  be  compared  to  the  joy  of  discovery. 

The  use  of  diacritical  marks  in  learning  to  read 
is  a  live  question.  When  I  began  teaching  children 
to  read  by  sound,  years  ago.  I  used  the  diacritical 
marks,  because,  I  suppose,  I  thought  that  letters 
were  not  signs  of  sounds  unless  they  were  adorned 
with  curves,  breves,  dots,  etc.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  realize  full}-  the  fact  that  letters  were  made 
to  represent  sounds  of  human  speech,  and  that  a 
letter  is  just  as  much  a  sign  of  a  sound  without  a 
mark  as  with  it.  The  only  question  then  left  for 
me  to  settle  was  whether  it  was  possible  to  devise 
some  plan  whereby  a  child  could  be  taught  to  give 
the  proper  sound  to  the  letters  of  a  word  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  our  vowels  and  some  of  our 
consonants  have  different  sounds  in  different 
words,  a  fact  of  which  I  think  I  have  been  cogni- 
zant, in  some  sort  of  fashion,  ever  smce  I  ivas  a 
child.  The  only  waj'  for  me  to  solve  that  problem 
was  to  go  to  work  to  see  what  proportion  of  the 
single  vowels  represented  the  various  sounds.  I 
admit  (perhaps  I  should  be  ashamed  to  do  so)  that 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  which  sound  was  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence,  nor  had  I  any  idea 
under  what  conditions  the   vowels  represented  a 


certain  sound.  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  finding 
this  out  by  classifying  bj-  sound  several  thousand 
words — a  plan  which  I  recommend  heartily  to  all 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing reading  and  spelling.  I  believe  that  the  first 
thing  I  learned  was  that  all  vowels  have  their 
sounds  modified  by  the  letter  /- — quite  an  important 
discovery  to  me,  and  of  which  I  was  very  proud  un- 
til I  found  it  again  and  again  in  books — Blue-Back 
among  others.  I  found  from  my  list  that  a  vowel 
followed  by  final  e  was  lengthened — a  thing  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  I  knew  in  a  hazy  sort  of 
fashion  before,  just  as  those  good  people  know  it 
who  persist  in  mispronouncing  the  words  bade  and 
shone,  which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  found 
that  a  had  the  broad  sound  only  before  the  letter  / 
or  after  ■w,  as  in  hall  or  water;  that  a  had  the  sound 
of  short  o  only  after  a  sound  of  w  as  in  ivash  and 
squad;  that  ee  had  almost  invariably  the  sound  of 
long  e;  that  ea  and  on  were  outlaws  almost  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  During  the 
progress  of  my  studies  in  this  direction,  which  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  I  found  help  in  that 
portion  of  the  preface  of  Worcester's  Dictionary 
which  treats  of  the  subject,  and  later  I  found  some 
very  helpful  and  interesting  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  body  of  Century  Dictionary  under  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u  respectively.  Both  these  books  are  easily 
accessible  to  teachers  who  are  in  reach  of  a  library 
of  any  pretentions. 

As  nine-tenths  of  the  words  of  our  language,  if 
properly  arranged,  can  be  learned  by  a  child  with- 
out the  use  of  a  single  diacritical  mark,  the  use  of 
the  marks  in  teaching  these  words  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  strength.  Whether  the  marks  should  be 
used  for  the  remaining  one-tenth  is  a  question  about 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  dogmatize,  though  I  am 
free  to  sa}-  that  I  had  much  rather  tell  the  child 
what  is  the  matter  with  such  words  than  put  him 
to  the  trouble  of  learning  all  those  little  signs  that 
are  a  weariness  to  the  eye  and  the  brain  and  the 
flesh.  When  we  come  to  words  like  great,  we  tell 
him  that  it  isn't  spelled  right  in  the  book,  but 
advise  him  when  he  uses  it,  to  spell  it  as  it  is  in  the 
book,  lest  some  one  who  doesn't  know  any  better 
may  think  he  doesn't  know  how  to  spell. 

To  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  work  of 
teaching  a  young  child,  day  by  day.  to  read  by 
sound  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  would 
be  a  downright  imposition  upon  the  kindness  of 
the  editors  of  the  JOL'RNAL  OF  EDUCATION  as  well 
as  upon  the  patience  and  rights  of  those  who  read  it 
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and  a  tax  upon  my  own  strength  that  I  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  meet. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  a  discussion  which  I  fear 
I  have  already  extended  bejond  all  reasonable 
limits,  I  will  say  that  whoever  will  read  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  question  by  one  Charles  Hoole,  a 
school-master  of  London  (1660)  in  Barnard's  great 
Journal  of  Education  will  find  that  he  covered  the 
ground  so  thoroughly  that  nothing  else  worth  say- 
ing remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

I  tri'st  that  the  editors  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Journal  of  Education  may  see  their  way  clear 
in  some  future  issue  to  print  this  lemarkable  con- 
tribution  to  pedagogical  literature. 


The  Newspaper  in  School. 

CHAS.    L.   COON,  CITY  SCHOOLS,   CHARLOTTE,   N.    C. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Missisisppi,  in  his  last 
report  to  the  legislature  of  his  state,  urges  that  the 
newspapers  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  public  schools. 

No  one  denies  that  the  newspaper  is  the  history 
of  to-day.  It  is  preposterou  ,  then,  to  talk  about 
interesting  children  in  history  one  hundred  or 
two  thousand  years  old,  if  you  cannot  and 
do  not  interest  them  in  the  acting,  living  pres- 
ent. If  you  cannot  keep  a  boy  alive  on  water 
taken  from  the  babbling,  running,  clear  stream 
of  the  present  you  may  despair  of  keeping 
him  even  moderately  healthy  on  the  stagnant 
pools  of  the  dead  past.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  a 
boy  or  a  girl  to  study  ancient  history  or  United 
States  history,  and  rank  high  in  his  classes  perhaps, 
who  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Dingley 
tariff,  Cuban  belligerency,  and  the  thousand  things 
that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
people.  Talk  about  creating  an  interest  in  intelli- 
gent citizenship  in  the  public  schools  where  the 
daily  events  of  the  community  are  not  discussed 
under  intelligent  guidance!  You  may  as  well  save 
the  time  you  devote  to  civil  government  and  his- 
tory, if  you  do  not  do  the  only  thing  that  will  make 
these  subjects  live. 

Is  it  more  important  to  know  the  names  of  the 
Revolutionary  generals  than  to  know  the  names 
of  the  county  officers,  or  the  aldermen,  or  the  state 
officers  .'  If  I  could  teach  only  one  or  the  other, 
I  would  certainly  teach  the  names  of  the  count\' 
pfficers,  and  their  duties.     Is  it  more  important  to 


know  about  taxation  without  representation  than 
to  know  the  present  ta.x  rate  in  county,  state  and 
town  ?  Is  it  more  important  to  know  of  the  "  Trent 
Affair"  than  to  know  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba.'  The  answer  to  all  such  questions  is  plain. 
Let  me  give  some  personal  experiences  just  here. 
I  have  known  high  school  pupils  who  could  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  seven  ancient 
monarchies,  who  were  innocent  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  duties  of  the  school  committee  in 
charge  of  their  own  school.  I  have  seen  grown 
boys  and  girls  who  could  talk  to  you  about  the 
Greek  gods,  but  who  could  not  tell  you  who  their 
congressman  was  or  in  what  congressional  district 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  living. 

Now  this  thing  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  back- 
woods districts  alone,  but  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state.  Is  there  reason  or  sense  in  the  per- 
petuation of  this  thing.'  There  is  none  unless 
teachers  wish  deliberately  to  hinder  children  from 
becoming  intelligent  citizens.  If  we  cannot  do 
more,  we  can  talk  to  the  children  about  the  events 
of  the  week.  We  can  tell  them  about  the  duties 
of  the  school  officers,  the  county  officers,  how  elec- 
tions are  held,  what  the  issues  of  the  campaign  are, 
what  the  county  government  costs,  what  the  state 
government  costs,  what  the  schools  cost,  and  the 
like.  Naturally  some  inquisitive  boy  or  girl  will 
ask  where  he  can  find  such  things.  The  teach- 
er can  direct  him  to  some  good  newspaper,  to  his 
father,  or  to  some  one  in  the  neighborhood,  for 
additional  knowledge.  In  this  way  the  teacher 
can  get  school  affairs  and  a  thousand  other  burn- 
ing, living  questions  discussed  in  every  home  in 
fthe  district.  Why  not  do  it  ?  As  you  value  the 
uture  of  your  children,  as  you  value  the  welfare  of 
the  state  in  these  days  of  populai  unrest  you  should 
do  this  solemn  duty  you  owe  societj-  as  a  public 
servant  of  that  society. 

And  this  is  not  all.  You  will  be  teaching  the 
children  new  words,  new  ideas,  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  faculty  of  discussing  events  in- 
telligently. By  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  you  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  past, 
for  there  is  no  event  of  to-day  that  is  not  linked  to 
the  past  in  some  way.  And  the  intelligent  teacher 
knows  well  enough  that  all  this  would  make  his 
school  a  real  school,  a  place  where  learning,  and 
thinking,  and  seeing,  and  doing  all  go  hand  in 
hand  to  the  end  that  children  are  taught  some- 
thing that  will  do  them  more  good  than  all  the 
dead,   meaningless   desolation  and   dry   bones   on 
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which    we    sometimes    feed    the  future   voter   and 
citizen. 

I  give  below  the  outline  of  a  topic  that  I  have  re- 
cently.discussed  in  school. 

CUBAN  BELLIGERENCY. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  belligerency." 

The  cause  of  the  present  war  in  Cuba. 

The  policy  of  the  autonomists,  the  anti-autono- 
mists. 

Reasons  for  the  recall  of  General  Weyler. 

The  political  parties  and  leaders  in  Spain. 

Leaders  of  the  Insurgents. 

The  geography  of  Cuba. 

The  probable  result  of  the  war. 

Our  interests  in  Cuba. 

Prominent  Americans  who  favor  Cuban  bellig- 
erency ;  those  who  oppose  it,  and  grounds  for  the 
opinions  of  each. 

I  write  earnestly  about  this  matter,  for  I  feel 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  work  the  schools  should 
do  if  we  leave  this  work  undone.  I  believe  it  is 
more  important  than  arithmetic,  a  subject  which 
consumes  more  time  in  North  Carolina  than  almost 
all  the  other  work  of  school,  except  reading.  If  I 
were  teaching  geography,  and  history  and  spell- 
ing, and  civil  government  in  a  school,  I  would 
combine  them  all  and  teach  them  out  of  a  new's- 
paper,  using  the  books  for  reference. 

The  futilit)'  of  cramming  meaningless  geography 
into  children's  heads  will  appear  to  most  peo- 
ple on  second  thought,  except  those  who  teach 
it  and  those  who  make  and  publish  the  books.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  a  graduate  of  our 
University  take  up  an  atlas  and  institute  a  search 
for  the  English  Channel.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
man  had  had  that  question  asked  him  fifty  times 
in  school.  This  only  shows  how  long  some  of  our 
senseless  teaching  lasts.  My  hope  is  that  we  may 
be  wise  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of,  at  least, 
some  teaching  of  a  better  kind  in  the  schools. 


Geography  Which  Follows  Lessons  on  the  Weather 
Chart. 

MISS  M.  W.   H.A.LIBURT0N,    NORMAL     AND    INDUSTRIAL   COL- 
LEGE, GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


In  order  to  get  the  ful  lest  benefit  from  a  scientific 
education  the  teacher  s'lould  endeavor  to  bring  his 
pupil  face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  value, 
as  though  he  were  the  first  discoverer. — Joseph 
Payne. 

I  shall  be  disappointed, — I  shall  fail  in  the  lead- 
ing object  that  brought  me  here  unless  these  young 
men  all  become  consistent  Christians. — Robert  E. 
Lee. 


I.     Field  Lessons  to  Gather  Samples  of  Different  Soils. 

Since  in  the  lessons  on  the  weather  the  children 
have  constantly  had  before  them  the  changes  of 
the  temperature,  and  in  those  which  centered 
around  the  chart  they  have  studied,  in  childish 
experimental  ways,  the  formation  of  frost,  rain, 
etc.,  the  geography  which  naturally  follows  is  such 
as  treats  more  fully  of  the  effects  of  these  agents 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  for  the  most  active 
causes  of  erosion  are  changes  of  temperature,  the 
weathering  and  cracking  of  rocks,  and  the  wash- 
ing of  rains. 

On  those  cold  mornings  when  the  road-sides, 
banks  and  fields  bristled  in  spots  with  the  glitter- 
ing spikes  of  ice,  generally  known  as  "frost,"  the 
children  went  to  study  its  appearance  with  a 
view  to  discovering,  if  possible,  wherein  its  forma- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  white,  or  "hoar"  frost, 
studied    when    seen    upon    the   grass,    leaves,   etc. 

They  paused  to  to  look  at  the  small  stones 
pushed  from  their  beds  in  the  foot-path  by  this 
frost.  They  went  into  the  woods  and  found 
the  frost  pushing  the  bark  from  old  logs,  splitting 
old  stumps,  soaking  into  rotting  leaves,  and  in 
other  ways  helping  on  the  decay  of  vegetation. 
They  found  a  rocky  ledge,  its  crevices  filled 
with  earth,  frozen  water,  and  sometimes  a  growing 
root.  They  staid  out  long  enough  to  dig 
at  different  places  and  measure  the  depth  to  whicli 
the  ground  was  frozen.  All  this  was  to  see 
the  frost  at  work.  After  getting  indoors  the  teacher, 
by  recalling  past  experiments  with  water  frozen 
in  bottles,  lumps  of  clay  and  cracked  stones  soaked 
and  put  out  to  freeze,  and  by  relating  these  to 
what  they  saw  outdoors,  had  helped  the 
children  to  understand  that  the  "fros'."  they  had 
just  seen  was  water,  which,  gathering  in  crevices 
and  soaking  into  th;  soil,  had  in  freezing  expanded 
into  the  form  observed. 

Now  that  the  rigor  of  winter  has  passed  away, 
these  field  lessons  should  Lc  lo.jger  and  more  fre- 
quent, the  chi.dren  returning  to  the  same  spots  to 
study  the  effects  of  this  active  force.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  erosion  being  soil-mak- 
ing, these  longer  excursions  may  well  begin  with 
one  to    collect   samples   of  different   kinds   of  soil. 
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Go  back  to  the  woods,  to  the  very  stumps  and 
logs  from  which  the  children  have  seen  the  frost 
wedging  off  bark  and  fibre.  Gather  the  wood-soil 
made  from  this,  and  the  mould  fiom  the  soaked 
and  rotted  leaves. 

What  has  become  of  the  bark  and  leaves  we 
saw  the  frost  breaking  up .'  What  color  is  the 
earth  here  ?  What  made  it  this  color.'  Is  it  hard 
or  loosely  packed  .'  Carry  back  some  for  the  win- 
dow boxes,  and  for  other  experiments. 

Stop  where  they  saw  the  frost  at  work  upon  the 
clods.  What  did  the  farmer  do  to  this  field  to 
loosen  the  ground.''  (Ploughed  it.)  Why  does 
he  want  it  loose.'  (This  leads  to  the  needs  of 
plants,  which  is  only  touched  upcn  here,  and  taken 
up  more  full)-  before  the  study  of  plant  life.)  Why 
does  he  sometimes  plow  it  before  the  spring.' 
How  far  did  we  find  the  ground  frozen  here  .'  See 
how  easily  these  clods  crumble  between  my  fin- 
gers! How  has  thie  frost  helped  the  farmer  .•■  How 
does  this  soil  differ  in  appearance  from  the  wood- 
soil  ?  What  makes  this  so  dark  .''  (The  children 
probably  know  something  of  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
but  a  fuller  description  of  the  subject  should  be 
left  for  those  later  lessons  in  plant  study.)  Carry 
back  some  of  this  soil  as  samples  of  field-loam. 

Pause  by  the  roadside  to  look  at  the  clay  the 
children  saw  pierced  by  Jack  Frost's  glittering 
bayonets.  Observe  the  fine  soil  left  after  repeated 
thawings  How  far  did  we  find  the  ground  frozen 
here.'  Did  we  often  find  the  water  settled  here.' 
Did  it  remain  muddy  here  longer  than  in  the  other 
places  .'  Where  did  the  beautiful  icy  spikes  we 
saw  last  winter  come  from.'  Do  you  remember 
what  some  of  them  still  held  on  their  tops  .'  Did 
the  frost  in  the  fields  and  woods  look  like  that.' 
How  does  this  soil  differ  in  appearance  from  other 
soils  we  have  collected.'  How  else  does  it  differ.' 
What  is  this  clay  used  for?  Would  the  wood-soil 
and  field-loam  make  as  good  bricks,  etc.'  Why 
not  .'  Is  this  as  good  for  plants  as  they  are  .'  Will 
plants  grow  at  all  in  pure  clay.'  We  will  take 
some  back  for  our  window  boxes.  We  will  plant 
in  it  some  seeds,  and  see  if  they  will  grow  well. 

Have  the  children  collect  from  beside  the  rocky 
ledges  pieces  of  stone  showing  their  sharp  edges 
and  corners.  Refer  to  tho  ice  they  saw  in  the 
crevices,  lead  them  to  infer  from  what  they  have 
learned  of  the  expansive  force  of  freezing  water 
that  these  chips  are  due  to  the  frost's  activity. 
From  here  lead  the  way  to  the  nearest  brook,  tak- 
ing the  direction  the  rain   would  follow.     Call  at- 


tention on  the  way  to  pieces  of  stone  ///:i-  those 
found  near  the  ledge,  but  with  blunted  edges.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  ivhy  they  are  here. 
That  must  come  in  a  following  lesson;  so  also 
must  the  history  of  the  more  rounded  pebbles  and 
the  sand  which  they  stop  to  gather  from  the  brook. 

Indoors  the  children  will  plant  the  same  kinds 
of  seeds  in  separate  boxes  filled  with  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  to  find  which  is  suitable  for  plants. 
Is  clay  .'  Is  sand  .'  Which  is  best,  wood-soil  or 
field-loam  .'  How  can  we  make  the  best  soil  for 
plants  .'  How  shall  we  mix  the  soils  .'  Experi- 
ment with  water  to  see  through  which  soil  it  passes 
most  readily.  Having  sorted  and  put  aside  in 
bottles  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  children  will 
discover  in  the  excursions  which  follow  more  about 
how  soil  is  made. 

What  is  outlined  above  cannot  be  done  in  one 
lesson,  but  each  trip  should  be  taken  up  from  the 
point  at  which  the  preceding  one  was  broken  off, 
all  being  joineti  together  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
one  whole. 


How  We  Studied  the  Rhine. 


FANNY    C.   FARINHOLT,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

I  once  knew  an  old  German  professor  of  music 
who  would  exclaim  with  the  emphasis  of  convic- 
tion, "  You  must  make  de  piano  i/w^^,-  if  you  don't 
make  it  sing  you  make  no.  music — you  only  make 
noise."  I  believe  that  a  paraphrase  of  this  is  true 
in  geograph)'  teaching;  you  must  make  the  coun- 
tries live,  if  you  don't  make  them  live  you  do  not 
teach  geography — you  only  teach  words.  How  to 
accomplish  this  end  was  the  problem  before  us  in 
the  Asheville  schools.  We  knew  that  the  manuals 
of  geography  were  wrong,  but  what  was  right.' 

Then,  by  good  fortune,  Parker's  "How  to  Study 
Geography  "  came  in  our  way,  and  we  adopted  its 
plan  with  the  avidity  of  people  who  are  filling  a 
long  felt  want,  but  although  the  children  took  to 
the  change  readily,  and  we  had  weeks  of  satisfying 
study  of  slopes,  drainage,  modifiers  of  climate,  etc., 
etc.,  there  still  was  something  lacking,  and  we  be- 
gan to  see  the  reason  for  the  constantly  recurring 
suggestion  in  Col.  Parker's  work  "  Tell  here  the 
story  of -." 

The  truth  is  that  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
are  mostly  from  homes  of  scant  culture,  and  in 
order  to  make  them  realize  at  all  any  ways  of  life 
different  from  their  own,  recourse  must   be  had   to 
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stories  or  descriptions  brought  into  their  range  of 
comprehension,  and  to  pictures  of  the  scenery, 
people,  etc.,  that  are  being  studied. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  actual  school-room  work 
of  our  study  of  the  Rhine,  as  I  have  been  asked  to 
do,  but  space  would  fail  me,  as  may  be  believed 
when  I  say  that  the  lessons  took  three  weeks  at 
least.  The  ideal  before  the  teacher  was  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  river — to  make  evident  the 
physical  characteristics  along  its  course,  and  how 
these  had  shaped,  to  a  great  degree,  the  character, 
occupations,  thought  and  architecture  of  the  peo- 
ple; to  help  the  pupils,  too,  to  sir  this  life,  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own — in  a  word  to  make  the  country 
live  to  them.  An  Irish  knack  of  impromptu  story- 
telling made  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  talce  the 
pupils  on  the  vo)'age,  and  to  describe  their  personal 
adventures  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  impress  various 
important  points  upon  their  minds. 

Previous  to  these  detailed  lessons  the  class  had 
carefully  studied  the  relief  and  drainage  of  Eurasia 
and  knew  the  source,  course  and  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  maps  (I  am  afraid  it  was  to  them  a 
crooked  black  line  running  over  a  pink  patch — 
just  as  we  knew  rivers  when  we  learned  (.'') 
geography),  but  the  wonderful  river  with  its  undying 
charms  was  still  as  a  fountain  sealed  to  them.  As 
an  introduction  to  it,  the  geographies  were  laid  to 
rest  in  the  desks,  and  the  children  were  asked  to 
stud\-,  line  by  line,  the  following  selection  from 
Childe  Harold.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  personal 
lines,  so  constantly  introduced  in  B\Ton's  work 
were  left  out;  and  if  this  plan  be  followed  there  are 
few  poems  so  rich  in  beautiful  and  musical  de- 
scription as  Childe  Harold.  Try  the  effect  of  met- 
rical geography  lessons  from  great  poems,  and  see 
how  the  children  will  grasp  the  thought  and  rejoice 
in  the  rhythm. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise: 

Above,  the  fi-equent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  light  their  walks  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers 


And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage  bowers. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  declare 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round. 

The  solar  camera  with  an  excellent  selection  of 
Rhine -views  was  then    introduced,  and  the  pupils 
noted  the  birthplace  of  the  river   up  there   in    the 
Alps — saw  the  high  mountains,  the  great  glaciers, 
the    nurses    of    infant    streams,  and   watched   the 
swine  herdsmen  go  in  their  cottages  perched  abo\'e 
ravines,  thence  they  went   on   to  where,  still   amid 
high  banks,  the  baby  Rhine  becomes  a  lust)-  youth, 
and  a  broad-breasted   man.     They  were  asked  to 
mark  the  change  in  architecture,  and  to  take  note 
of  the  vegetation — many  a  moment   of  study  was 
given  to  discover  the   vine}-ards,  hop  gardens,  etc. 
The    old    castles    were     shown,  and    the     robber 
barons  made  to  inhabit  them   once  more.     Drach- 
enfels,   Rhinefels,    the   Mouse    Tower    and    others 
were  thrown  on  the  wall,  and  the  appropriate  legend 
was  told   unblushingly — there  were  no   realists    in 
the    room    to    protest.     Even    Cologne    Cathedral 
had  its    legend  related  as    well  as  its     wonderful 
historj';  and,  as  the  children   realized  that,  begun 
before  Columbus  discovered  America,  it   was  only 
completed  a  few  years  ago,  something  of  the  spirit 
of  those  old  cathedral  builders  dawned  upon  them, 
and  they  looked  with  renewed   interest  upon   that 
matchless  architecture  whose   makers   worked   for 
eternity.     Ehrenbreitstein  with  its  mighty  fortifi- 
cations and  its  supplies   to  withstand   a   siege  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  its  reason  for  being  was  discussed. 
At  the  foot  of  his  monument  Gutenberg's  pathetic 
story  was  told — and  so  it  went,  until  the  old  river, 
grown    sluggish  in    its  movements,  is  lifted  out    to 
its  final  rest  in  the  North  Sea,  bv  the  windmills  of 
Holland. 

All  of  this  took  several  lessons,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  each  pupil  was  asked  to  write  of  some  inci- 
dent, scene,  legend,  or  man  which  had  interested 
him  or  her  on  the  trip.  While  the  interest  was  at 
white  heat,  tbey  were  also  encouraged  to  hunt  up, 
outside  of  school,  sketches,  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  Rhine.  A  varied  collection  was  thus  obtained. 
The  children  were  also  questioned  again  and  again 
on  the  principal  points  to  be  emphasized,  and  were 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  of  each  other.  This 
questioning  by  the  pupils  themselves  is  an  excel- 
lent mean?  of  learning  how  they  see  a  subject,  be  it 
said  in  passing. 
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The  solar  camera  was  a  great  aid,  but  no  teacher  Seventh  Stop. 

lacking  it  should  be  discouraged.  We  had  no  This  includes  problems  in  multiplication  and 
views  of  the  Amazon,  for  instance,  and  yet  our  may  be  divided  into  two  parts— short  multiplication, 
voyage  up  that  river  was  always  the  children's  in  which  not  more  than  ten  groups  are  put  to- 
favorite  one.  gether;    long    multiplication,    in    which    there  are 

I  have  always  recognized   the   danger   that   this  more  than  ten  equal  groups, 
sort  of  teaching  may  become  only  a   pastime,  dis-  Two  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  for  the  first, 
couraging  the   taste  for  hard    work;  but   we   must  How  many  splints  in  nine  groups  of  two  thousand, 
remember  that  our   public  school  children    need  to  eicrht  hundred  si.xty-four  each  ? 
have  developed  the  ver)'  qualities  which  this  fasci- 
nating study  brings  out.     By  it  their  knowledge  of  9X-.     4^-i.//   • 
cause  and  effect  is   deepened,  their  imagination   is  The  child  should  see  mentally  the   nine  groups, 
quickened     and    trained,    their    horizon     is    vastly  He  then  counts.      Nine  groups  with  four  ones  in   a 
broadened  and  trained,  their  vocabulary  is  enriched  group    are    thirty-si.\-  — three     tens    and    si.x    ones, 
and  their  perception  of  the  great   world-kinship  is  Nine  groups  of  si.x   tens   each  are    fifty-four  tens, 
sharpened— while  a  judicious   selection  of  poetry,  The  three  tens  made  from  the  ones  are  added,  and 
stories,  and  pictures  is  a  great  means  of  cultivating  we  have  fifty-seven  tens— five  hundreds  and  seven-, 
literary  taste.  tens.     Nine    groups  with    eight  hundreds  in  each 

This  work  described  here  belongs  to  the  inter-  group  make  seventy-two  hundreds.  The  five  hun- 
mediate  grades,  beginning  with  the  children  who  dreds  added  make  seventy-seven  hundreds.  Ten 
can  read  intelligently  such  a  book  as  Swinton's  hundreds  make  one  thousand;  so  we  have  seven 
Fourth  Reader,  we  will  say,  and  going  on  through  thousands  and  seven  hundreds.  Nine  groups  with 
the  next  two  years.  In  it  is  the  teacher's  oppor-  two  thousands  in  a  group  make  eighteen  thous- 
tunity  to  review  the  former  physical  geography  ands.  The  seven  thousands  added  make  twenty- 
work  done  in  the  lower  grades,  to  lead  to  clearer  five  thousands— two  tens  of  thousands  and  five 
and  fuller  kno>v!edge  of  physical  features  and  to  thousands.  So, by  putting  the  ninegroups  together, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  pupil's  future,  intelligent  beginning  witii  the  ones,  and  combining  ones  into 
study  of  history  and  literature.  tens,  ten;,  into  hundreds,    etc.,    we   have  si.x   ones, 

seven   hundreds,   five  thousands,  and  two  tens  of 

Elementary    Arithmetic.  thousands.     These  are  written  in   proper  order  in 

the  second  part  of  the  equation. 

Eight    boxes    of    apples    contain    3,047    apples 
each.     How    many    in  all  .-'     The    child  sees    the 

The  work  indicated  under  the  heading  "Si.xth  apples  in  the  box  as  three  thousands,  four  tens. 
Step"  should  result  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  seven  ones.  Eight  sevens  are  fifty-six— five  tens, 
multiplication  table  and  a  perfect  understanding  of  3;^^  ones.  Eight  times  four  tens  are  thirty-two 
the  principles  of  multiplication,  division,  fractional  tens.  Five  tens  added  make  thirty-seven  tens- 
parts  and  ratio;  and,  if  Hie  teacher  has  done  her  three  hundreds,  seven  tens.  There  are  no  hun- 
work  well,  the  child  will  have  strengthened  the  jreds  in  the  groups,  but  we  have  made  three  from 
power  and  habit  of  visualizing.  He  will  always  the  tens.  Eight  three  thousands  are  twenty-four 
see  more  or  less  clearly  the  equal  groups  combined  thousands— two  tens  of  thousands,  four  thousands, 
into  one  larger  group,  or  the  one  larger  group  sep- 
arated into  a  number  of  smaller  groups.  This  '5x3'047=24'37o- 
drill  will  also  have  given  the  child  the  power  to  The  child  may  be  prepared  far  long  multiplica- 
see  the  conditions  of  any  problem  and  to  reduce  it  tion  by  recalling  facts  like  these:  Ten  fours  equal 
at  once  to  one  or  more  simple  equations  requiring  four  tens.  Ten  sevens  equal  seven  tens.  Ten 
a  known  process  of  counting.  No  other  method  thirties  equal  thirty  tens.  Ten  times  four  hundred 
will  accomplish  this  result  so  readily  and  so  surely,  equal  four  hundred  tens,  etc. 

The   ne.xt   four  steps   involve    no    new    facts  or 

•   1              1      ..u            1-     .■          r  .1            11  H0X4 — 40 ■                          10X40=400. 

principles,    only   the  application  of  those  already  10x6^60.                          10x34=340. 

learned    to    problems    of   multiplication,    division,  iOx7=70.                          10x400=4,000. 

fractional  parts  and  ratio.  iOx9 — 90.                          10x434=4,340,  etc. 
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One  hundred   fours   equal   four   hundreds.     One  In  this  case  we  first  find  rooo  times  8034,  which 

hundred  eights  equal    eight   hundreds.     One  hun-  i?  803400   (If  necessary  at   first,    small   ciphers  or 

dred  si.Kties  equals  si.xty  hundreds.     One  hundred  dots  may  be  written  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 

times  .seventy-eight  equal  seventy-eight  hundred,  number,  8034" o"),  and  6  times  this  product.     We 

gf.^  then  find,  in  the  same  way,  400  times  the  number; 

100x4=400.              100x78=7,800.  and  finally  7  times   the    number.     These  products 

100x8=800.              100x200=20.000.  together  make  up  the  total  product.     And  the  child 

100x60=6,000         100x248=24,800,  etc.  easily  understands  how  it  is.     No  step   is  obscure, 

The  only  danger  is  that  the   writing  of  the   re-  and  there  is  no  juggling  with  figures, 

suits  may  too  soon  become  purely  mechanical.  Write  the  pr  jcess  after  the  usual  manner,  thus, 

The  child  must  also  see  that  thirty  times  a  num- 
ber is  three  times  ten  times  the  number,  three  tens  8034 
of  it;  forty  times  a  number  is   four  tens  of  it;   700  6407 
times  a  number  is   seven   groups   with    a   hundred  56238 
times  the  number  in  each  group.  ah'^c^ 

Thus  30x4:=3X40=i20 


D 


1473838, 


*   * 

^    * 

-:t    * 

*    * 

*    * 

*    -if 

*   * 

*   * 

^    * 

*    * 

*    it 

¥r     * 

»   * 

■z-    -^ 

*    * 

w    * 

*   * 

■K-    -K- 

*■  * 

■V     * 

if    # 

*    -tf 

■i*   * 

*     ♦ 

*   -tf- 


(Read  across.     Thirty  fours^three  tens  of  fours. 


and  ask  your  children  to  read  the  partial  products 
Unless  they  are  better  taught  than  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  three  thousand  teachers  questioned,  they 
will  say,  Seventimes  eight  thousand,  thirty-four 
are  fifty-six  thousand,  two  hundred  thirty-eight; 
four  times  eight  thousand,  thirty-four  are  thirty- 
40X7=4X70=-oO.  two  thousand,  one   hundred     thirty-six;   si.x  times 

80x32=8x320=2,00,  .      ,  ,  ,  ,■  r  r  -11 

200XQ •'XQOO I  800  eight   thousand,   thirty-four  are  forty- eight  thous- 

300x75^3  X7.500:=22, 500.  and,  two  hundred    four.     They    will    then  tell  you 

4,000x94^4x94,000=376,000,  etc,  these  numbers    together    make    fifty-one    million, 

The  child,  having  learned  to  count  by  tens,  will  fo"''  hundred   seventy- three    thousand,   eight  hun- 

readily  see  that  twenty-four   times   any   number  is  ^^ed,   thirty  eight.     And,  wha  t  is  worse,  they  will 

twenty  times  and  four  times  the   number,  that  647  'hink  this  true,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 

times  a  number  is  600  times,  40  times,  and  7  times  second  number  is  hundreds   and   the  third   thous- 

the  number    etc  ands.     I  said  they  will    think  this   true.     Unfortu- 

With  this  preliminary  preparation,   problems  in  "^tely  they  do  not  think  at  all,  and  the  feeling  only 

long  multiplication  will  be  easily  done  and  readily  grows  stronger,  that  arithmetic  is  a  mysterious  af- 

iinderstood  i^^r,  which  one  may  not   hope    to  understand,    the 

Take  as  an   example  364  groups  of  splints,  with  o"'y  hope  being  that   after  a   sufficient  amount  of 

863  splits  in  each  group.     This  means  blind  figuring  the  correct  answer  may  appear  some- 
how,   somewhere.     It    ii  an    unpardonable   peda- 
300X863=3x86,300=258,900)  •     1    •      .  ■.  1    ui-    A  \\     u 

6oX863=6x   8,630=  51,780  1=314,132  g°§'"l  "'"    '°   P^''"^'^   ^">'   "■"'^'^  ^''"'^  """"'^  '°  ^^ 

4x863^  3,452  i  done  anywhere  in   arithmetic.     There  is   nothing 

mysterious    about   the    subject,   nothing    requiring 
the  mechanical  following    of  rules  and  directions. 


J 


But  this  may  be  shortened  thus; 


364x003— -3^1    ■'32-  nothing  the  average  child  may  not  easily  and  fully 

8.900 
1,780 

3 .4.=;  2 


258.900  comprehend,  if  properly  presented. 

51,780  ^  f     f      J   t- 


The  form  of  writing  is   not  necessarily  essential, 

but  every  problem  consists  of  one  or   more  simple 

For  the  sake  of  further  illustration,  we  will  take      equations,  and  much    will  be  gained  by  writing  all 

one  more  multiplication.  problems  so.     Besides,   a  little   practice  will  show 

6,407x8,034=51,473,838.  that  the  form  indicated  has  many   advantages  and 

48,204.000  few  disadvantages  in  business  practice. 

3,213.600  

5cx_3o  jyjQ  legacy  of  sin  annuls  heredity  from  God. 
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Literary  Culture  and  the  Teacher's  Relation  to  It. 


PROF.  J.    Y.   JOYNEK,   NORMAL   AND    INDUS  TRl  AT,  COLLEGE, 
GREENSUORO,   N.   C. 

Literature  is  essentially  a  culture  study.  There 
are  no  patent  methods  whereb)-  literary  culture  can 
be  manufactured  to  order  on  short  notice.  There 
is  a  sort  of  literary  veneering  that  can  be  thus  man- 
ufactured and  put,  like  a  garment,  on  the  OLitside 
of  men;  but  genuine  literary  culture  is  a  growth,  a 
slow  growth,  a  growth  that  enters  into  the  make 
up  oi  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  life,  and  that  springs  from  seeds  dropped 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  Whatever  of  it  is 
visible  to  the  outward  eye  is  but  the  beautiful  flow- 
ering of  the  plant  "silently  and  mysteriously  grow- 
ing within.  The  forcing  process  would  sadly  mar 
this  plant.  Time  must  be  given  for  meditation,  for 
reflection,  for  the  seed  thoughts  and  emotions  to 
take  root,  deep  root  in  the  inner  life.  Verily  must 
the  teacher  and  the  student  of  literature  "learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait." 

In  the  great  books  of  the  ages  are  to  be  found 
the  best  expression  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  men  "that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times," 
and  the  distilled  essence  of  the  sweetest  and  the 
mightiest  ^-pirits  that  were  ever  "closed  in  with  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay."  These  books,  then,  are 
the  inexhaustible  store-houses  of  the  seeds  of  liter- 
ary culture,  and  to  them  must  the  true  seeker  after 
such  culture  come.  He  must  come,  too,  directly 
to  original  sources  and  find  and  garner  for  himself 
these  mystic  seeds. 

I  doubt  if  literature  can  in  any  true  sense  be 
taught;  the  body  of  it  may  be  dissected  and  the 
mechanisms  of  it  observed  and  taught,  but  the  soul, 
the  spirit  of  it  must  breathe  itself  into  the  mind  and 
soul  of  each  student.  Verily,  of  literature  there  is 
a  body. and  there  is  a  soul,  and  of  nothing  else  is  it 
more  true  that  "of  the  soul  the  body  shape  doth 
take."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  of  literature  is  meant  the  thought,  or  the 
emotion  to  which  fitting  expression  has  been  given. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  life-giving,  the  culture-giv- 
ing part  of  it,  and  the  part,  therefore,  to  be  devoutly 
desired  and  earnestly  sought. 

"  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  deatli,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 

The  study  or  the  teaching  of  the  mere  body  of 


literature  dissevered  from  its  soul  is  a  corpse-study, 
a  corpse-teaching. 

In  this  process  of  acquiring  literary  culture,  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  selection,  direction, 
and  stimulation.  If  culture  and  not  mere  knov\i- 
edge  be  the  aim,  the  student  must  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  life  and  use  of  litera- 
ture, an  intimate  connection  must  be  established 
between  his  mind  and  heart  and  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  writer.  He  must  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer  and  feel  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  These 
thoughts  will  become  the  seeds  of  a  thousand 
others  in  his  mind,  these  feelings  the  seeds  of 
a  thousand  others  in  his  heart.  To  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  this  connection  between  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  the  student  and  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  to  become,  in  some  sense,  a 
medium  through  which  such  a  connection  may  be 
established,  is  about  all  that  the  teacher  of  litera- 
ture can  do  or  ought  to  try  to  do.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task — this  task  of  establishing  a 
thought-connection  between  two  minds,  a  soul- 
connection  between  two  souls — and  yet,  as  we  see 
it,  this  is  the  task  of  the  successful  teacher  of  litera- 
ture. 


Spring  Nature  Work. 


M.   \V.   HALinURrON,  NORMAL  AND  rNDUSrRL\L  COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  teacher  who  has  not  yet  begun  nature  study 
could  find  no  more  favorable  time  for  beginning 
than  this.  Spring  is  full  of  interest  even  to  the 
most  prosaic.  To  some  the  budding  trees  may 
speak  only  of  coming  fruits,  and  the  greening  soil 
of  early  vegetables;  awakening  animal  life  may  be 
noted  only  when  the  "spring  chicken"  begins  to 
"peep,"  the  increased*  warmth  and  brightness  be 
regarded  but  as  changes  in  conditions  which  bring 
added  creature  comforts.  To  others  this  grand 
awakening  in  nature  is  one  glad,  glorious  anthem, 
when  they 

"Hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  symphonies," 
and 

"See  the  branches  downward  bent 

Like  the  keys  of  some  great  instrument." 

To  the  little  children,  who  love  the  joyous  sum- 
mer that  is  to  come,  and  who  are  by  nature  inter- 
ested in  all  life,  development  and  growth,  it  is  a 
time  full  of  hope  and  expectancy.     They  need  lit- 
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tie  urging,  now,  to  use  their  eyes.     But  before  be-  to  that  of  animals   and   what  is  called  a    Natural 

ginning  special  lessons  on  any  one  phase  of  life,  as  History   chart  may   also   be  kept.     This   will   not 

of  plants  or  animals,   it   is   well  to  have,  for   some  grow  too  rapidly  if  only  those  animals  brought  to 

time,  general  observations  of  the  changes  going  on  school  for  study   be   recorded,  and   not    more  than 

about  us.     The  teacher  should  direct  the  children's  one  is  taken  up  at  a  time.     It  should  consist  of 

attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  buds  tinting  the  wil-  ^^^^^  ^^     ,      g^,  ^^j^^^^^      , 

low  and  flushing  the  maple,  before  they  are  put  to  Animal.       |       Broui;ht.       |                  emar -s. 

studying  their  structure  and  arrangement.     Twigs  r     ..n           i    ••    i       1.-1  u    i                      1 

■'     ^                                              ,          ,     •      ,  The  space  for     Remarks    should  be  large  enough 
in    vases,    bulbs    m    glasses,  and  seeds   in   boxes 


should  have  been  preparing  them  through  late 
winter  for  what  is  coming  everywhere  out  of  doors. 
The  morning  talks  and  memory  gems  should  be 
selected   with   a  view  to  developing  a  deeper  love 


to  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  more  important 

habits  of  the  animals,  to  be  learned  by  observation. 

This  work  will  produce  a  two-fold  result,  one  of 

knowledge  and  training  in  close  analytic  observa- 

...         ,           ,  tion,  and,  not  less  important,  a  broad  and  sure  foun- 

and  sympathy  for  nature,  to  cultivatmg  the  under-  ,     .       .            ,      ■          ,            11, 

,.        ,                          ,,           ,            •                      J  dation  for  iesthetic  and  moral  culture, 
standing    heart,     as    well   as   the  seemg   eye   and 

hearing  ear. 

On   one  corner  of  the   black-board    the   words,  Individual    Obedience, — Seek    to    Incite  the   Good 

"Signs  of  Spring,"  should   have  been  written  some  Will  of  the  Child. 

time  before.     The  space   reserved   beneath  begins  

to  fill  as  it  is  announced  and  recorded,  that  ^,,^^,^  pape-carpe.nter,  in  kindergarten  review. 

rrogs  are    peeping  VVhen  we  are  concerned  with  a  case  of  individual 
"Maples  are  budding,  obedience,  where  there   is  a  temporary  advantage 
1  lie  sun  riscb  earliei,  which  we  wish    to  secure,  we    may   address  either 
"The  days  are  growing  longer,"  ^^^  ^j^il^.3  ^^^^^  ^f  -^^^-^^  ^^  his  desire  to  please. 
"Birds  are  beginning  to  sing,"  Children  love  to  do  favors.     This  we  ought  to  re- 
"Crocuses  are  blooming,"  cognize,  bearing  in  mind   that  it  is  better  to  obtain 
"People  are  making  gardens,"  etc.                       ■  ^^e  desired  end  through  their  good  will  than  to  de- 
But  when  some   wide-awake   boy  announces,  "I  tract  from  their   independence;   and   remembering- 
saw  a  robin   yesterday,"   and    some   one  else  adds,  also  that  we  are  thereby  exercising  their  good  will. 
"I  heard  a  blue  bird  this  morning,"  the  talk  turns  Commands   suggest   opposition,   and   strife  then 
on  birds.     The  teacher  might  then  begin  for  them  becomes  inevitable.     If  the  child  gets  the  best  of 
a  bird  chart.     It  may  be  kept  on  the  board,  if  there  it   anyone  can   see   how    harmful   that  is.     If  the 
is    room,   or   made  on    manilla   paper.     It   should  teacher  wins  the  day,  the  child  sees  only  that  the 
have  places  for  telling  right  of  the   strongest  is  sanctioned.     A  request, 

with    children   as    with    adults,    is   sometimes   the 

Name  of    j    When    i    What    1    How  many    I    By  whom  strongest  of  commands,  and  gains  the  best  obedi- 

Bird.        I     Seen.      |    Doing.    |      Together.      |        Seen.  t       -n      •                                       1 

ence.     I  will  give  you  an  example. 

The  number  of  arrivals  increases  very  rapidly.  Prosper  was  a  strongly  constituted  child,  san- 
and  the  children  are  kept  busy  watching  and  find-  guine,  mutinous  and  headstrong.  He  was  accus- 
ing answers  to  the  teacher's  questions  as  to  man-  tomed  to  the  liberty  of  the  street,  to  the  manners 
ner  of  flight,  whether  seen  in  pairs  or  in  flocks,  of  the  lowest  quarters,  to  rough  movements  and 
what  it  eats,  what  preparation  for  making  its  nest,  imperious  wills.  In  a  word.  Prosper  seemed  the 
at  what  time  of  the  day  it  sings  most,  whether  it  last  child  tn  the  world  to  submit  to  the  exigencies 
stays  mostly,  in  gardens  an  orchards,  in  deep  of  discipline.  Brutal,  he  was  my  terror  at  recess; 
woods,  or  along  streams.  As  the  weather  grows  while,  in  the  schoolroom,  his  noisy  ways  made  him 
warmer  the  class  m-'ght  go  once  a  week  (Satiwday  my  despair.  One  day  when  his  turbulence  and 
morning  is  best,  if  the  teacher  can  spare  the  time)  heedlessness  had  passed  alL  bounds  and  thrown 
to  note  the  habits,  etc.,  of  some  bird  recorded  on  the  other  children  into  disorder,  I  came  to  the  con- 
the  chart,  and  with  which  onlya  few  are  acquainted,  elusion  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  close  the  school 
Boys  can  help  by  imitating  the  songs.  earlier   than   usual,   and  was  just  about  to   do   so 

From  the  observation  of  birds  they  naturall>  go  when  I  saw  seated  on  the  step  or   seat  at  the  feet 
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of  prosper  a  very  little  child,  the  only  one  unaf- 
fected by  the  tumult,  who  had  quietly  gone  to  sleep, 
and  whose  head  in  nodding  threatened  to  strike 
the  rail  which  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  lowest 
step  or  seat  to  keep  the  children  from  frilling  off. 
Here  lay  my  means  of  safety  !  I  pointed  out  the 
child  to  Prosper,  and  without  letting  him  see  any 
of  my  displeasure,  I  requested  him  to  arrange  his 
knees  so  as  to  support  the  head  of  the  child.  Im- 
mediately, and  with  the  very  best  grace,  he  did  as 
he  was  asked.  I  laid  the  head  of  the  sleeper 
against  him,  and  the  little  rowdy  made  not  another 
move.  I  was  delighted,  However,  in  order  to  test 
him  still  further,  I  began  some  games  and  gym- 
nastic exercises.  But  neither  the  example  of  his 
comrades  nor  the  attraction  of  the  activity  and  fun 
<:ould  make  him  change  his  posture  in  the  least. 
He  laughed  and  sang  with  us,  but  did  not  allow 
himself  to  make  the  slightest  movement. 

However  strong  the  inclination  to  do  wrong  may 
appear  to  be  in  children,  be  assured  that  they  are 
drawn  toward  the  good  with  still  greater  ardor,  if 
only  we  know  how  to  inspire  them.  There  is  no 
greater  pleasure  for  man  than  that  of  rendering 
service,  when  his  interests  are  not  directly  opposed 
and  when  his  tastes  have  not  yet  been  perverted. 
Whether  from  courage  or  ignorance  of  danger, 
children  are  less  easily  intimidated  than  coaxed. 
To  convince  yourself  of  this,  say  to  one  child:  "I 
want  3'ou  to  go  out  on  the  lawn  a  few  steps.  If  you 
don't  I  will  shut  you  up, — or  put  you  on  bread  and 
water, ^or  beat  you  !"  And  then  say  to  the  others: 
"My  dears,  here  is  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to 
send,  but  the  person  lives  a  long  way  off  and  it  is 
raining  hard.  None  of  you  would  like  to  go,  would 
you.'"  All  the  little  hands  will  go  up  in  a  trice  to 
snatch  and  bear  off  the  letter;  while  in  the  first 
case  you  will  only  have  encountered  a  resistance 
noble  in  its  principle,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
among  your  children,  by  e.xception,  an  embruted 
or  cowardly  child. 

Let  me  give  you  a  proof  of  this  truth.  Eugene, 
who  was  very  prompt  and  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  school,  had  one  day  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  might  consequently  be  supposed  to  have  a 
very  sharp  appetite  when  twelve  o'clock  rang.  So, 
the  class  having  been  dismissed,  he  ran  to  get  his 
empty  basket,  and  taking  his  little  brother's  hand, 
came  to  me  for  permission  to  go  home;  for,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts,  the  custom  of  going  home  for  dinner 
still  prevailed.  Wishing  to  test  his  affection  I  said 
to  him:   "You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  go,  my  boy," 


(but  using  the  familiar  "thou,"  as  I  allowed  myself 
to  do  with  the  good  children).  "That  is  because 
I  am  very  hungry,"  answered  he,  "I  am  sorry," 
said  I,  "I  should  have  liked  to  have  you  with  me 
all  day."  Eugene  said  nothing,  but  looked  down 
at  his  little  brother  with  evident  hesitation.  "If  it 
is  on  your  little  brother's  account,"  I  remarked, 
replying  to  his  thought,  •■You  need  not  be  troub- 
led; I  will  give  him  some  dinner."  "Then  I  will 
stay,"  declared  Eugene,  relieved  of  a  great  per- 
plexity, and,  raising  his  head  joyously,  he  went  at 
once  to  give  his  basket  to  the  school  nurse.  Thus, 
confiding  in  my  promise  about  his  brother,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  going  without  his  dinner  with  the 
best  of  grace,  since  it  would  give  ine  pleasure.  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  this  mark  of  affection  and 
thanked  the  child  with  real  tenderness,  but  I  had 
his  basket  given  to  him  again  and  allowed  him  to 
go  home. 

Since  then  I  have  thought  that  I  terminated  this 
pretty  scene  unskilfully;  for  to  change  my  mind 
suddenly,  without  giving  the  child  any  suspicion 
of  a  valid  reason  for  so  doing,  was  either  to  show 
myself  capable  of  caprice  or  to  reveal  to  him  that 
I  wished  to  try  him, — to  test  his  secret  feeling.  And 
even  though  such  a  discovery  as  this  might  not 
give  our  little  scrutinizers  the  idea  of  being  capa- 
ble of  playing  a  trick  upon  them  sometimes,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  disclosing 
to  them  the  secret  of  our  various  resources. 


Child  Study  and  the  Science  of  Education. 


REUBEN    P.    H.^LLECK,    PRINCIPAL   OF     MALE   HIGH  SCHOOL, 
LOUISVILLE,    KV. 


[Condensed  from  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, National  Education  Association,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  February  23,  '98.] 

Sympathetic  observation  of  children,  in  other 
words,  rational  child  study,  has  helped  the  science 
of  education  in  certain  important  ways.  While 
child  study  may  have  contributed  little  that  is  en- 
tirely new,  it  has  emphasized  certain  truths  which 
were  before  only  dimly  known,  and  it  has  empha- 
sized them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  opera- 
tive. That  ought  not  to  be  called  knowledge 
which  has  no  outcome  in  action. 

Child  study  has  quickened  the  blood  in  the  old 
science  of  education  by  some  welcome  directions 
for  developing  what  is  potentially  in  the  child.  Ob- 
servation of  children    has  disclosed   some  of  their 
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leaiir-c  c;:entdal  capaciries  which  have  not  had 
5ufr.;:r-:  -_rr_:reunder  the  old  order  ofeducauon.  Ii 
we  have  :'-r:_g:h  a  study  of  children  a  clearer  idea 
of  their  potential  capacities,  we  can  cerrainiy  edu- 
cate the  child  more  scienr'-cai-}. 

First  and  foremost,  ch:;i  -:_iy  has  shown  that 
the  strongest  potential  capacity  is  the  :.:.;:acitj-  for 
_--;-.-  T-  'f2.:'r.r-?  ret^-v  rhsr  ::  -Tt;ez  "o  pro- 
;  _:  ;  _  _  ;;_-;-:  :;  :eh  -;  :-:  -  :-  -  :--'/  must 
come  sha.-D  ar.d  g uick.  --Has  your  teaching  been 
such  as  to  Geve.:p  :"  rr.-rrr.etr.:;  zi-pr-z:'.-/  'jT  zzziz-nr 
Have  you  trairea  :z...z.7z'  :;  ztzzzz.t  .T.tr.  ;:  ac- 
tion in  the  world  of  ceaseless  struggle,  or  have  you 
endeavored  to  paralyze  the:-  love  of  acti\'it>-  by 
feeding  them  almost  e.xcl-i:- sly  on  what  Shake- 
speare has  termed  the  alms  basket  of  words .' 
There  ::_"-i  have  been  no  eaective  knowledge  Of 
childish  a;:  ..lies  unless  the}"  were  ministered  unto. 
If  you  know  and  love  your  vocation,  feed  the  ac- 
tivities of  your  lambs. 

Observation  of  children  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  this  capacitj-  for  action  takes  chiefly  the  di- 
rection of  imitarigin.  Before  the  t'.i  ;:'  the  first 
year  the  child  has  begun  to  ;~.;:a:T  :^r  world 
around  him.  He  is.  consciously  or  --.--:: ;  .s'y. 
trying  by  his  own  acti\-ities  to  create  a  ~'^?y  of 
that  world.  'Every  one  who  comes  within  range 
of  the  child's  senses  is  his  keeper. 

Imitative  actions  leave  in  the  motor  nerve  cells 
an  impress,  or  a  neural  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
movements  unconsciously.  A  child  of  twelve 
—  :  r:h5  reif-.y  imitated  the  :z±-  -g  and  the  c:os- 
.r.^  e:hi:5  :'a:::er  s  hand.  Wh-.e  zzt  zhild  was  sleep- 
ing, following  night  his  hands  opened  and  shut  like 
its  father's.  Since  the  child  was  ther  -r  : :  r.scious. 
these  movements  could  not  have  -eer.  mental: 
they  were  the  result  z:  a  new  material  disposi- 
tion in  motor  nerve  cells,  which  discharged  auto- 
matically in  the  direction  of  former  acti%-:t:e5  In 
cth  er  :  r  t  £  attains  effect  a  change  :n  m  :  t :  r  n  e.—.e 
cells  and  that  change  is  the  physical  basis  of  mo- 
tor memtr-  Sleeping  children  have  often  been 
notice;  :  r  ;  .e  their  lim.'r.;.  p-t'-ter  their  lips,  and 
scowl,  in  imitation  of  parent  or  nurse.  A  p>erma- 
nent  modin ration  :n  the  nerve  cell  is  usualh"  the 
result  of  tr.e£e  :m  t^tei  actions,  which  will  tent 
henceforth  to  become  unconscioush"  persistent. 
These  truths   ought  to  make  'c=  -ea'-te   -'-    a    ne-sr 

light  what  is  meant  by  tjing  tl  :    .      - : i ly 

to  his  own  past  I:'  T.e  have  given  the  child  his 
fitting  birthrigct.  ..  e  have  during  his  imitative  pe- 
riod ingrained  in  his  very  nerve  cells  a  tendencj- 


to  habitual  actions  of  the  right  kind.  Only  such  a 
child  is  ever  enfranchised.  He  has  the  lower  order 
of  things  a  matter  of  neural  certaintj-.' 

In  some  respects  th's  age  has  deteriorated  in 
teaching,  and  some  of  this  deterioration  is  due  to 
those  who  are  ceaselessly  crj-ing,  "parrot  teaching.' 
It  is  high  time  for  some  one  to  champion  the  par- 
rots place  in  nature,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Almighty  or  nature  made  a  mistake  in  evolv- 
ing the  j)arrot  and  imitative  activities  of  children. 
Parrot  teaching  has  its  place  just  as  much  as  teach- 
ing of  a  different  order,  and  neither  can  take  the 
place  of  the  other. 

How  any  teacher  who  knows  the  predominant 
p)otential  capacitj*  of  the  child  and  the  necessity  of 
rei>etition  for  a  lasting  basis  of  neural  memorj-.  can 
decry  a  large  amount  of  parrot  teaching  is  simply 
inexplicable.  When  a  child  learns  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  own  or  of  a  foreign  tongue,  the  more 
parrot-like  he  follows  a  perfect  model,  the  better. 
Any  language  is  largely  arbitrarj-.  A  rose 
might  as  well  have  been  called  by  some  other 
name.  Spelling  is  worse  than  arbitrary.  Man}- 
results  of  the  newer  education  have  been  of  the  un- 
certain scattering  type.  There  has  been  but  little 
absolute  neural  certaint}-  about  the  child's  acquisi- 
tions. 

In  these  later  years  I  have  w-itnessed  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  for  a  crop  of  miserable  spellers,  and  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  crop  reaped.  Good  spelling 
had  in  th  e  majorit)-  of  cases  required  much  ptarrot 
repetition,  and  of  course  that  could  not  be  tolerated. 
The  old  school-master  may  not  have  known  the 
technical  name  of  motor  memorv',  but  he  did  know 
better  than  to  attempt  to  put  frills  and  furbelows 
on  the  garment  of  the  child,  while  the  garment  it- 
self was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  tatters,  which  barely- 
hung  together. 

The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  for  decrjnng  the 
development  of  the  child's  imitative  powers  is  be- 
cause some  teachers  may  think  that  this  training, 
which  merely  lays  the  foundation  is  to  be  all  and 
the  end  of  all  teaching.  A  dwelling-house  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  foundation,  and  education! 
m  -'St  build  lofty  stories  of  thought  on  these  fouoda- 
t  ins  of  imitation,  or  they  will  be  laid  in  vain. 
Parrot  training  mast  be  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  child. 

The  study  of  children  has  emphasized  the  need 
a  higher  type  of  motor  education.  This  might  be 
termed  the  imaginative  typje,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  whenever  a  child  begins  to  alter  his  toys  or  to 
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construct  something  new  Fifty  years  ago  a  larger 
percentage  of  children  received  this  training  in  the 
greatest  institutions  for  motor  education  ever  re- 
ceived. We  have  to-day  the  kindergarten,  which 
does  excellent  work  for  a  very  few  years.  After 
leaving  the  kindergarten,  the  child  seldom  receives 
more  motor  training  than  what  he  picks  up  of  him- 
self in  his  games.  The  manual  training  school  has 
recently  been  established  tu  supplj-  this  deficienc)'. 
The  object  is  altogether  a  worthy  one.  Has  it 
succeeded,  or  does  the  manual  training  school,  like 
institutions  of  a  different  kind,  need  changing  in 
certain  points.'  It  must  be  understood  that  our 
attitude  toward  a  school  with  such  an  object  can- 
not possibly  be  antagonistic.  We  have  in  this 
country  a  number  of  great  technical  institutions- 
which  pre-eminently  fit  young  men  for  action. 
whether  in  building  bridges,  railroads  or  in  work- 
ing mines.  A  president  of  one  of  these  technical 
schools  said  to  me  that  having  tried  students  pre- 
pared at  a  number  of  training  schools,  he  preferred 
the  graduates  of  English  or  classical  high  schools. 
I  shall  not  give  his  reasons,  as  he  may  shorth-  wish 
to  state  them  himself,  but  such  an  opinion  from 
such  a  source  is  worthy  attention. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  the  present  crowd- 
ing into  the  cities.  Men  like  George  Washington, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  the 
magnificent  motor  training  of  the  farm.  Our 
schools  have  not  yet  equaled  its  methods.  If  there 
is  one  kind  of  training  where  parrot  methods  must 
not  be  employed  after  the  beginning  of  adolescense 
that  kind  is  motor  training.  If  the  boy  at  that  age 
is  tied  down  to  drawings,  patterns  and  models, 
made  for  him  by  another,  the  activ'e  side  of  the 
creative  life  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud  There  is 
nothing  else  so  dwarfing  as  this  type  of  motor 
training.  The  reason  is  because  a  deep  pithway 
is  formed  in  the  growing  brain  by  a  repeated  move- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  This  means  not  onlj-  a 
more  facile  discharge  of  action  along  that  path, 
but  also  a  blocking  of  other  paths.  The  deep  bed 
of  a  stream  will  not  easil)'  admit  another  outlet. 
Here  is  a  special  reason  wh)-  so  few  get  ideas  after 
thirty.  An  idea  is  worthless  unless  it  goes  out  in 
action,  and  actions  b}-  the  age  of  thirty  are  gener- 
ally fixed  b}'  habits.  An  imitated  movement  oft 
repeated,  ought  early  to  be  combined  with  other 
movements  in  ever  var\-ing  combinations.  Then 
these  different  types  of  movement  will  have  con- 
necting paths,  like  canals  connecting  one  bod}-  of 
water  with  another.     It  is  not  much  use  to  trj^  to 


teach  an  old  dog  new  combinations  of  movements. 
How  does  the  motor  training  of  the  farm  differ 
from  that  of  the  school .'  On  the  farm  varied  mo- 
tor combinations  are  in  constant  requisition.  The 
boy  is  called  on  to  mend  a  fence  with  insufficient 
materials,  to  mend  a  wagon  shaft  on  which  a  horse 
has  stepped,  to  fix  the  harness  on  the  road,  to  re- 
pair a  horse  rake  or  mowing  machine,  to  raend  a 
milk  pail,  build  a  hen  coop,  stop  a  leak  around  a 
chimney,  build  a  wall  out  of  irregular  stones,  drill 
holes,  rivet  thing.s  together.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage for  a  boy  to  have  few  tools,  for  he  thereby 
learns  how  to  make  ingenius  shifts  and  new  com- 
binations of  movements.  .A  rule  and  line  carpen- 
ter would  be  in  despair  if  he  had  to  repair  things 
under  tiie  disadvantages  that  confront  a  farmer's 
boy.  1  have  often  thought  of  how  Washingtou 
and  Lincoln  learned  in  the  constantly  recurring 
emergencies  of  farm  life  to  face  new  problems  and 
to  sol\-e  them. 

Movements  furnish  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  training  the  powers  of  thought.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  children  can  be  taught  to  think  naturally 
in  any  other  wa_\-  than  b\-  movement.  Close  at- 
tention is  requisite  for  thinking,  and  the  child  finds 
little  trouble  in  centering  his  attention  on  anything 
that  moves,  whether  his  own  hands  or  external 
objects  The  child  who  does  not  thir.k  as  he 
moves  will  soon  meet  with  a  painful  accident  or  be 
killed  and  removed  to  make  room  for  some  one 
who  does  think.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  elim- 
inate thoughtlessness  from  a  child  than  to  set  him 
to  moving.  Scratches,  bruises  and  falls  are  pow- 
erful cultivators  of  thought.  Movement  means 
pain  or  death  to  the  thoughtless.  In  spite  of  child 
study  the  teacher  still  loves  to  train  children  to 
think  in  the  natural  way.  Let  it  not  be  forgotter* 
that  humanity  in  its  wonderful  march  from  heathen- 
ism to  civilization  was  trained  in  the  school  of 
movement. 

Observation  of  children  has  certainh-  contributed 
to  the  science  of  education  something  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  moralit\-.  Such  observation  has 
shown  that  those  who  tr>-  to  teach  morality  by 
word  of  mouth  waste  their  efforts.  Morality  con- 
cerns itself  with  action  alone.  Where  there  is  no 
action  there  can  be  no  moralit)-.  How  many 
teachers  show  children  how  to  be  moral  on  the 
active  side,  and  lead  tlie  wa\' .'  Children  frequently 
receive  more  training  in  both  thought  and  morals 
from  their  own  games  than  from  books.  A  recent 
English   psychologist  saj-s  :     "What  our  national 
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games  have  done  for  the  English  race  it  is  difficult 
to  overestimate.  The  playing  fields  are  the  finest 
schools  of  organized  co-operation  in  the  world." 
To  gather  a  mass  of  soulless  statistics  about 
children  is  not  to  study  the  child.  However  useful 
a  reasonable  number  of  observations  may  be,  the 
one  who  rests  content  with  these  will  find  a  rubi- 
con  between  himself  and  the  soul  of  the  child. 
Statistics  afford  a  vantage  ground  for  studying 
children,  but  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  subject  and  that  loving  knowledge  of 
child  nature  which  is  born  of  sympathy  alone. 
Without  the  sympathetic  atmosphere  the  science 
of  education  will  beat  its  wings  helplessly  in  a 
"  vacuum. 


Some  North  Carolina  Traditions. 


DR.  STEPHEN  B.  WEEKS,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 


[Response  to  a  toast  at  the  meeting  of  the  Nonh  Carolina 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  iSth,  1S98] 

Mr.  President: — You  have  asked  me  to  speak 
on  a  subject  that  is  very  broad,  for  it  covers  our 
traditions  and  traditional  beliefs,  legends  and 
customs.  These  are  wide  in  kind  and  character, 
for  many  nationalities  went  to  make  up  the  ori- 
ginal population  of  North  Carolina.  We  had  the 
mercurial  Frenchman,  the  quick  and  vivacious 
Irishman,  the  staid  and  sober  German,  as  well 
as  the  conservative  but  determined  sons  of  merry 
England.  It  took  a  long  time  for  these  discor- 
dant elements  to  unite  into  a  composite  whole 
and  this  union  was  hastened  and  completed 
only  by  the  fusing  power  of  v.-ar.  Location,  too, 
separation  of  sections  by  rivers  and  mountains, 
lent  aid  to  itiake  this  isolation  complete.  Under 
these  circumstances  many  traditions  have  survived 
to  our  day.  The  rabbit's  foot  was  still  in  evidence 
in  the  campaign  of  1896.  Ghosts  still  stalk  by 
night  and  gibber  and  shriek  at  the  belated  traveler. 
Witches  may  still  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  I 
have  seen  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  been  turned 
into  a  horse  and  ridden  by  them.  In  the  far  east 
we  have  the  legends  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  of 
the  White  Doe.  In  the  west  we  may  hear  stories 
of  that  vanishing  race  who  were  once  the  owners 
of  that  great  domain;  but  these  stories  have  long 
since  lost  the  color  of  fact  and  have  taken  on  the 
hue  of  fiction.  These  superstitions  are  ceasing  to 
have  influence  and   power.     They   came   to   us   in 


our  infancy  and  represent  the  infancy  of  the  race; 
and,  just  as  darkness  loses  in  the  mind  of  the  inan 
the  terrors  which  it  has  for  the  child,  so  do  super- 
stitions— which  are  to  civilized  man  what  the  fetish 
is  to  the  savage — lose  their  power  to  fetter  the 
mind  or  to  hinder  its  progress. 

But  some  of  these  superstitions  die  hard,  and 
the  longer  they  live  the  more  harm  they  do.  It  is 
to  three  of  these  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
very  briefly.  In  the  first  place  it  is  considered  by 
many  a  very  heinous  offence  for  a  word  to  be  said 
in  disparagement  of  North  Carolina.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  true  may  be  the  words  of  the  speaker 
or  how  sincerely  he  may  have  the  welfare  of  the 
State  at  heart,  he  is  denounced  and  maligned  and 
called  a  traitor  to  his  people.  We  are  so  sensitive 
to  criticism  that  we  are  unwilling  to  have  our  case 
diagnosed  for  the  application  of  the  remedy.  Does 
a  man  question  that  we  are  first  in  everything.' 
then  he  is  wanting  in  patriotism;  does  a  man  deny 
that  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed  at 
Alamance  .' then  he  is  branded  as  a  traitor;  docs 
he  question  the  authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  or  demand  that  it  be  e.xamined  by 
historical  evidence  alone .''  then  he  is  not  only  a 
traitor,  but  an  idiot  as  well;  should  a  native  who 
has  won  reputation  in  other  states  return  to  his 
home  to  make  a  plea  for  "the  forgotten  man"  he  is 
met  by  the  withering  and  overwhelming  reply  that 
it  is  better  to  be  a  plowboy  in  North  Carolina  say- 
ing "  whoa,  s:ee,  haw,"  than  a  dude  in  Boston 
saying  "hie,  haec,  hoc!" 

This  is  tradition  number  one. 
There  is  another  tradition  like  the  above.  This 
is  our  fixed  hostility  to  taxation.  In  1728  old  Col. 
William  Byrd  said  that  the  Carolinians  paid  tribute 
to  neither  God  nor  Caesar.  Could  Colonel  Byrd 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  boundary  survey,  which 
is  so  charmingly  described  in  his  History  of  tlic 
Dividing  Line,  he  might  say  that  while  we  had 
perhaps  drawn  a  little  nearer  to  God,  we  still  kept 
as  far  as  possible  from  Caesar.  We  pay  so  little 
tax  that  we  refused  not  a  twelve-month  ago  to 
levy  a  special  one  for  schools. 

But  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man 
there  is  nothing  great  but  mind.  To  develop  great 
minds,  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  dear  old  mother 
and  to  make  her  respected  among  the  states,  we 
must  educate  the  whole  people.  Our  common 
schools  trace  their  origin  to  the  literary  fund  of 
1825,  but  they  pined  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  was  not  until  that  great  administrator,  the  Rev. 
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Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  came  upon  the  scene  in 
1853  that  they  began  to  flourish.  In  1840  the  illiter- 
acy among  the  whites  was  28  per  cent.;  in  i860  it 
had  been  reduced  to  22  per  cent.  The  literary  fund 
remained  untouched  amid  the  perils  of  war,  and 
many  of  the  schools  were  open  throughout  the 
clash  of  arms.  But  we  are  not  doing  as  well  in 
peace  in  this  generation  as  did  our  fathers  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  for  we  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
educational  ladder.  We  are  unfortunately  among 
those  states  which  have  the  largest  per  cent,  of  illit- 
erac)',  and  our  school  term  is  the  shortest  in  all  the 
Union.  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. 
It  was  education  which  made  the  production  of  the 
average  citizen  of  Massachusetts  worth  three  times 
as  much  in  1896  as  that  of  the  citizen  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  education  which  has  given  to  New  England 
that  preponderance  in  this  union  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  area,  population  and  natural 
resources.  Education  is  the  best  preventive  of 
crime,  as  statistics  show.  This  hostility  to  taxa- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  forgotten  man  and  the 
forgotten  woman  is  another  tradition  which  we 
must  lay  aside. 

The  third  tradition  is  like  unto  those  which  go 
before.  We  must  forget  that  tradition  of  our  youth- 
ful training  which  bound  us  a  democracy,  an 
individualism,  which  borders  on  anarchy,  and  go 
far  enough  toward  centralization,  toward  socialism 
if  you  please,  to  command  every  parent  to  send 
his  child  to  school,  whether-  he  will  or  no.  As  I 
have  said,  we  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most 
ignorant  people  in  the  Union ;  but,  while  the  appro- 
priations for  schools  have  increased  largely  in  the 
last  ten  years,  the  school  attendance  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Indeed  I 
was  told  last  summer  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that,  in  his  opinion,  man)-  parents  would  not 
patronize  the  schools  if  they  were  ten  months  long 
instead  of  fifty-nine  days;  and  the  facts  in  the  case 
seem  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  Then  there  is 
but  one    resort,    and   that   is  compulsory  education. 

This  may  be  different  from  the  personal  liberty 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  nec- 
essary for  our  salvation,  but  it  may  mean  the  in- 
tellectual regeneration  of  our  state.  In  no  countr)' 
has  its  effects  been  other  than  beneficial.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Bdden  was  one  of  the  most 
backward  states  in  Germany,  but  compulsory  edu- 
cation raised  its  morality,  increased  its  wealth  and 
emptied  its  prisons.  Wuertemburg  was  equally 
backward,  but  compulsory  education  has  raised  it 


to  such  a  height  of  material  prosperity  that  it  now 
sells  its  manufactured  goods  in  England  itself.  It 
was  the  schoolmaster  who  won  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war.  It  seems  a  far  call  from  Jena  to  Sedan; 
but  Prussia  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  humiliation 
founded  the  University  of  Berlin,  now  a  light  to 
all  the  world,  and  forced  an  education  on  all  her 
people.  France  failed  to  do  this  and  the  results 
were  necessary  and  inevitable. 

"The  right  to  hang,"  says  Macaulay,  "includes 
the  right  to  educate."  North  Carolina,  if  she  would 
occupy  the  high  position  whicli  her  natural  re- 
sources and  the  honest)'  and  morality  of  her  people 
give  her  a  right  to  expect,  nuist  forget  the  tradition 
of  hostilit}'  to  taxation  for  schools  which  has  so 
long  bound  her.  If  she  woLild  be  true  to  herself 
she  must  forget  that  other  tradition  which  neces- 
saril)'  accompanies  the  first — hostility  to  compul- 
sory education. 

Then  will  come  more  wealth  and  progress,  more 
books  and   reading,    more   refinement  and   culture 
— all  those  things  which  are  summed  up  in  the  com- 
prehensive term  "art."     All  other  things  pass  away. 
"  .Art  alone 
Enduiing  stays  to  us; 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne. 
The  coin,  Tiberius." 


Education  and  the  State. 


liR.   j.    L.    -M.   CURKV. 


[E.xtracts  from  address  before  the  Louisiana  Constitutional 
Convention.  Feb.   14.] 

In  laying  super-structures  you  cannot  too  cau- 
tiously build  on  solid  foundations.  Education  sub- 
serves the  most  enlightened  policy,  is  the  basis 
of  wealth  and  strength,  the  chief  means  of  pros- 
perity, the  profoundest  security  of  the  State.  An 
enlightened  and  moral  people  is  the  best  constitu- 
tion of  a  state.  A  state  governs  from  without;  a 
school  from  within. 

Free  education  finds  its  support  and  justification 
in  the  noblest  impulse  of  our  nature — sharing  with 
the  disinherited  our  heritage  of  beauty,  art,  litera- 
ture, religion.  Hence,  our  public  galleries, 
museums,  libraries,  parks.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
offer  these  benefits,  as  many  have  not  the  capacity 
nor  the  means  of  enjoying  them.  We  must  lift  up 
the  individual  into  the  life  of  the  species  so  that  he 
may  share  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  There 
should  be  the  expansion  of  the  horizon  beyond  the 
narrow  limitations  of  the  animal  to  the  universal, 
the  spiritual,  the  divine. 
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Occasionally  sug^^estions  arc  heard  that  school 
revenues  in  their  distribution  should  be  confined 
to  the  race  paying  them.  To  me,  that  seems  un- 
wise, unjust,  suicidal.  The  consequence  of  such 
discrimination  would  be  the  closing  of  the  negro 
schools  in  nearly  all  the  parishes,  and  what  then? 
Ignorance  more  dense,  pauperism  more  general 
and  severe,  crime,  superstition,  immorality,  ram- 
pant. Louisiana  can  not  afford  nor  survive  this 
experiment. 

Two  races  with  equal  civil  privileges,  far  re- 
moved from  one  another  in  civilization  and  mental 
condition,  neither  extruding  nor  absorbing  the 
other,  can  not  occupy  the  same  territory,  with 
safety  to  free  institutions,  with  stable  progress  for 
for  either  race,  if  one,  especially  the  one  with  ag- 
gravated downward  tendency,  is  kept  in  gross  ig- 
norance. Both  must  suffer.  An  ignorant,  pur- 
chasable, vicious  voter — and  ignorance  is  the 
poisonous  fountain  of  corruption — can  not,  by  his 
own  volition,  confine  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct to  himself,  or  family,  or  community,  or  race. 
Misfortune  and  crime  are  contagious.  When  the 
negroes  were  slaves  their  owners  had  moral  and 
legal  responsibilities,  and  the  subject  race  was 
restrained  by  kindness,  authority,  subordination. 
Even  then,  the  people  were  not  without  some  ap- 
prehensions of  conflict.  Now  the  danger  is  a 
thousand  times  more  serious  if  one-half  the  citizen- 
ship be  kept  by  arbitrary  and  hated  law  uneducated 
and  hopelessly  inferior. 

The  negroes,  unlike  alien  immigrants,  are  here 
not  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  is  the  outcome  of  our  subjugation. 
Neither  their  presence  nor  their  civil  equality  is 
likely  to  be  changed  in  our  day.  The  negroes 
will  remain  a  constituent  portion  of  Southern  pop- 
ulation and  citizenship.  What  are  to  be  our  rela- 
tions to  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  lifted  up,  or  left  in 
the  condition  of  discontent,  ignorance,  poverty, 
semi-barbarism.''  Shall  one  race  have  every  en- 
couragement and  opportunity  for  development,  for 
highest  civilization,  and  the  other  be  handicapped 
and  environed  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
progress.'  Are  friction,  strife,  hatred,  less  likely 
with  the  negro,  under  stereotyped  conditions  of 
inferiority,  than  by  the  recognition  and  stimulation 
of  whatever  capacities  for  progress  he  may  pos- 
sess.' Shall  we  learn  nothing  from  history.'  Do 
Ireland  and  Poland  furnish  us  no  lessons.' 

Intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  basis  of  our 
free  institutions.     Germany  educates,   in   part,    for 


military  strength,  for  improvement  in  power  and 
influence.  A  French  statesman  said  the  German 
University  conquered  at  Sedan.  After  the  battle 
at  Sadowa,  Austria  reformed  her  school  system 
and  doubled  the  rate  of  school  attendance.  With 
maximum  of  education  we  have  maximum  of  lib- 
erty and  minimum  of  government. 

Ignorance  in  the  ballot-bo.x  is  perilous.  Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  South  Car- 
olina and  Mississippi  have  rightly  imposed  an  ed- 
ucational qualification  applicable  to  both  races. 
For  universal  suffrage  has  no  anchorage  except  in 
the  people's  intelligence. 

Attach,  if  you  please,  the  restraining  qualifica- 
tion upon  suffrage,  make  it  a  boon,  a  reward  for 
intelligence  and  industry,  affix  to  it  any  conditions 
you  please,  which  the  public  weal  may  demand, 
but  do  not  make  it  impossible  to  attain  unto  the 
privilege. 

F^ducation  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  the  chief  agent  for  augmenting  our 
material  resources.  Your  wealth  is  not  in  soil,  in 
cotton,  sugar,  salt,  or  your  great  inland  sea.  Far 
richer  is  the  wealth  that  lies  in  intelligent  industry, 
energy,  thrift,  the  moral  and  patriotic  character  of 
the  people;  and  therefore  the  state  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  three-fourths  of  its  population  by  al- 
lowing them  to  go  uneducated.  You  need  skilled 
labor,  the  inventive  faculty,  directive  intelligence. 
Men  who  are  to  ply  machinery,  practice  useful 
arts,  cultivate  the  soil,  other  things  being  equal, 
are  successful  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence. 
Wages  are  regulated  not  so  much  by  muscular 
strength  as  by  mental  capacities.  The  stupid  and 
ignorant  are  unemployed,  are  to  be  found  lazy 
loafers  on  your  streets  or  the  banks  of  your  lagoons. 
A  man  is  worth  what  the  amount  of  his  intellect 
and  his  character  is  worth.  The  best  political 
economy,  the  most  effective  agency  for  increaseil 
and  remunerative  production,  for  individual  and 
national  wealth,  is  the  free  school.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  we  are  too  poor  to  educate  the  people. 
You  are  too  poor  not  to  educate  them.  Ignorance 
and  wealth,  ignorance  and  prosperity,  ignorance 
and  civilization  never  dwell  together,  have  no 
concord. 

The  curse  of  the  South  has  been  ignorant,  stu- 
pid, uninventive  uninterested  labor.  The  former 
slaves  are  now  free,  but  wc  need  not  perpetuate 
the  curse.  A  pestilence,  miasina,  cesspool  breed- 
ing disease  is  no  more  contagious  'nor  pestifferous 
than   ignorance.     We  are   tethered   to   the  lowest 
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stratum  of  society.  We  must  lift  up  our  environ- 
ments, and  we  can  no  more  dissociate  ourselves 
from  ihem  than  we  can  refuse  to  inhale  noxious 
malaria. 

As  you  build  levees  against  overflows  and  adopt 
health  precautions  against  epidemics,  so  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  take  the  matter  of  illiteracy  in 
hand  for  self-protection.  The  law  provides  for 
the  greatest  general  good  when  indivitlual  effort 
cannot  or  will  not  provide.  Hence  we  have  paved 
and  lighted  streets  and  supply  of  pure  water.  Ed- 
ucation is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  interests  of 
human  society,  an  essential  element  of  social  ex- 
istence, of  the  individual,  state  and  national  pros- 
perity, and  a  branch  of  human  life  and  institutions 
standing  side  by  side  with  business,  politics  and 
religion. 

Education  is  a  legitimate  ta.v  on  property,  and  a 
state  is  under  imperative  obligations  to  take  so 
much  of  this  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal- 
ize school  privileges  and  provide  such  facilities  as 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  best  for  the  child, 
qualifying  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship. 
Governments,  jjropnrtionate  to  their  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  are  caring  for  schools,  public  and 
normal,  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  parents  cannot,  some  will  not,  educate 
their  chiklren.  Individuals  and  churches  cannot. 
Very  often  the  greater  the  need,  the  less  the  ca- 
pacity to  bestow.  Nowhere  does  education,  how- 
ever liberally  endowed,  rest  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
of  universality  and  efficiency,  liven  with  public 
free  schools  the  benefit  will  reach  slowly,  if  ever, 
the  masses  of  civilized  mankind.  The  state  can 
educate  the  entire  population  in  the  rudiments  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  the  private  schools  can  onc- 
half  The  e.'<pense  of  private  schools  is  enormous, 
benefiting  only  a  few  and  insuring  a  criminal  waste 
of  time  and  money  and  energy. 

Whatever  optimists  may  say,  the  negro  prob- 
lem is  a  dark  and  perple.xing  one.  To  aid  in  its 
solution,  education  must  be  along  different  lines, 
having  industrial  and  trade  schools,  and  incorpo- 
rating manual  training  into  all  our  schools.  In 
hundreds  of  schools  in  this  cmnitry  and  ICurope 
shop-work,  with  drawing,  has  been  introduced  to 
insure  practicality  to  education,  and  that  "  balanced 
relation  of  hand  and  head-work  which  produces 
results  far  transcending"  in  value  those  of  pure 
academic  training.  The  technical  course  has  a 
demonstrated  utility  as  an  element  of  success  in 
awakening  dormant  powers,  in  discovering   a   boy 


to  himself,  in  wage-earning,  and  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  because  it  makes  the  student  careful, 
prompt,  regular,  self-reliant  and  skilful. 

Our  instruction  has  been  too  largely  for  the  leis- 
ured and  professional  classes.  The  pupils  have 
been  educated  away  from  useful  toil  and  productive 
employments,  and  consequently  the  South,  for  the 
want  of  directive  intelligence  and  skilled  and  di- 
versified labor,  has  been  iinpoverished.  What  is 
commonly  taught  in  the  university,  college  and 
high  school  creates  a  trend  away  from  manual 
labor,  a  contempt  for  it,  while  very  much  of  the 
common  school  education  is  useless  or  grossly  in- 
adecjuate,  so  far  as  may  be  needed  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  or  needs  of  every-day  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  divorce  the  mind  from  manual  work,  for  no  kind 
of  such  work  is  purely  mechanical  or  automatic. 
Science  is  involved  in  every  process. 


Some  Echoes  from  the  Chattanooga  HeetinK. 

]')r.  M.  G .  liruiiiiidiii^'^/i,    on  the  Mission  of  the  Elc- 
mcntaiY  School. 

The  Elementary  school  fulfils  its  mission  by 
training  the  feelings;  by  such  a  simplification  of  the 
curriculum  as  will  give  the  culture  side  of  educa- 
tion greater  prominence;  by  emphasizing  the  mas- 
tery of  language  as  the  central  possession  of  the 
child;  by  an  intellectual  versatility,  the  best  men- 
tal equipment  for  life;  by  promoting  the  virtues  of 
politeness,  conscientiousness  and  humility;  by  giv- 
ing greater  prominence  to  the  permanent  rather 
than  the  transient  results  in  teaching;  anil  by  plac- 
ing in  the  eleinentary  schools  teachers  so  thor- 
oughly trained  and  enthusetl  witii  the  ideals  of  the 
school  as  to  render  the  school  career  of  the  child 
marvelously  successful  by  making  it  supremely 
pleasant. 


Prof.  J.  P.  (ioniy,  on   Child  St ndy  and  the  Seiencc 
of  P.dnention. 
The  business  of  education  reciuires   as   precise  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  answers  to  si.x  ques- 
tions: 

1.  What  is  the  end  of  education  .' 

2.  What  instrumentalities  ought  society  to  em- 
ploy for  the  realization  of  that  end.'' 

3.  What  subjects  should   students   be  required 
to  study  .-" 

4.  In  what  order  should  these  studies  be  taken 
up  .' 
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5.  By  what  methods  should  these  subjects  be 
taught? 

6.  What  amounts  of  time  and  energy  can  stu- 
dents be  required  to  give  to  woriv  without  injury  to 
their  health  ? 

He  who  can  answer  these  questions  most  per- 
fectly—who has  the  most  precise  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  end  of  education,  whose  judg- 
ment is  wisest  as  to  the  instrumentalities  which 
society  should  make  use  of  to  realize  that  end, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  ought  to 
be  taught,  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken 
up,  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  taught, 
and  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  which  students 
are  capable  of  giving  to  their  work  without  injury 
to  their  health — has  the  largest  amount  of  the 
knowledge    that  throws   light  on   the  business   of 

education. 

* 
*  « 

The  end  of  education  will  be  determined  for 
each  individual  by  his  conception  of  man.  Start 
from  Plato's  conception  of  man  and  you  will  reach 
Plato's  conclusion — that  the  end  of  education  is  to 
develop  the  power  to  see  those  divine  ideas  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  alone  true  wisdom  con- 
sists, that  those  that  do  not  possess  the  capacity 
to  develop  this  power  are  incapable  of  being  edu- 
cated. Agree  with  Aristotle  that  the  supremely 
important  thing  in  man  is  the  intellect,  and  the  . 
supremely  important  thing  in  life  is  the  activity  of 
the  intellect — and  you  will  agree  with  him  that 
the  end  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellect— that  those  who  have  little  intellect  to  de- 
velop have  no  business  in  life  except  to  serve  those 
have.  Say  with  certain  religious  teachers  that  the 
supremely  important  thing  in  man  is  his  capacity 
to  believe  certain  doctrines,  and  you  will  agree 
with  them  that  the  supremely  important  thing  in 
education  is  the  development  of  this  capacity.  Say 
with  Dr.  Dewey  that  a  man  ought  to  have  no  life 
of  his  own,  that  he  lives  in  and  for  and  by  society, 
and  you  will  agree  with  him  that  the  education  of 
man  should  be  determined  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  society.  Agree  with  the  Herbar- 
tians  that  the  will  is  not  free,  and  yet  insist  with 
them  that  the  conduct  of  this  human  automaton 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  you  will 
agree  with  them  that  the  development  of  interests 
— such  interests  as  will  invariably  impel  the  indi- 
vidual to  certain  kinds  of  conduct — is  the  supremely 
important  thing  in  education.     What  you  think  of 


man,  what  you  think  of  human  life,  will  determine 
what  you  think  of  the  end  of  education. 

The  two  great  questions  for  Genetic  psychology 
to  answer  are  (i)  When  shall  we  teach  children 
the  subjects  they  ought  sometime  to  study,  and 
(2)  how  much  time  and  energy  can  we  safely  ask 
children  to  give  to  this  work? 


The  Proper  Function  of  Training  Schools. 

HON.    PRICE     THOMAS,    SUPERINTENHENT    PUBLIC    INSTRUC- 
TION, TENNESSEE. 

[From  a  paper  on  The  Minimum  Preparation  for  Teach- 
ing, presented  to  the  Conference  of  State  Superintendents. 
Chattanooga,  Feb.  22.] 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  normal  school 
course  should  be  purely  professional.  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  in  each  state  where  subjects 
can  be  learned  as  well  as  in  the  normal  college, 
while  few  states  have  more  than  two  or  three  bo)ia 
fide  normal  colleges.  The  entrance  requirements 
should  be  such  that  the  normal  colleges  should  be 
relieved  of  the  work  of  teaching  subjects.  Their 
resources  could  then  be  all  expended  in  giving  to 
the  teacher  the  professional  training  which  many 
so  much  need. 

The  best  results  are  reached  by  illustrating 
methods  by  teaching  subjects  familiar  to  the  pupil 
and  subjects  which  the  student  will  afterwards 
teach.  The  child  studies  subjects  with  the  view  of 
learning  facts — of  obtaining  knowledge,  while  the 
true  teacher  idea  is  the  development  of  the  mind — 
the  growth  of  the  powers  of  perception — reason 
and  resource.  The  child  must  always  have  learned 
the  elementary  subjects  in  a  more  or  less  superfi- 
cial way.  It  is  best  that  the  normal  student  re- 
view these  subjects  from  a  different  standpoint  — 
with  the  view  of  teaching  them — with  the  idea  of 
giving  reasons — with  the  purpose  of  becoming  mas- 
ter of  them.  The  child  follows  the  author  of  the 
textand  the  teacher  blindly.  The  teacher-in-train- 
ing should  study  from  the  standpoint  of  equality 
with  the  author — should  get  at  the  foundation,  and 
should  be  able  to  teach  without  a  text-book,  if  nec- 
essary. To  "know  how  to  teach"  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  "know  how  to  study,"  but  to  know 
also  the  purpose  of  study  and  its  results,  and  to  know 
the  subjects  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom — 
from  the  pupil's  standpoint  and  from  the  teacher's. 
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It  L^  true  not  only  that  the  "  methods  of  teaching  Such  results  are  among  the  possibilities  of  educa- 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  teaching,"  but  by  teach-  tion  in  the  South.— .9;///.  J.  A.  S/iawkan,  Colum- 
ing  again  to  teachers  as  teachers,  what  they  have  bus,  'Oliio. 
formerly  learned  while  children  as  children.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  normal  schools  for  primary  ,  ^^  '''^^'  ^^"^^  '"'^''  ^^^"-^  '^''^'^  '^'g'lt  grades  in  the 
teachers,  should  teach  only  primary 'subjects  and  South  would  include,  besides  the  subjects  called 
these  only  for  purposes  of  illustration    of  methods  '''''    common    branches,   industrial  education   and 


and  reasoning,  and  for  the  same  reasons  primary 
normal  students  should  observe  only  primary 
model  teaching  and  practice  teaching  with  pri- 
mary classes  only. 


* 
*  * 


What  Our  Schools  Shourd  Accomplish. 


the  study  of  nature,  with  "the  farm  as  the  center 
of  interest."  The  industrial  education  needed 
should  not  only  be  an  organic  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary course,  but  should  be  provided  for  in  special 
schools  for  training  skilled  workmen,  and  should 
lead,  rather  than  tardily  follow,  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South.— /Av^rj/  R.  Pattcngill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

As  equipments  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
and  as  means  of  mental  drill  and  discipline,  noth- 
ing has  ever  yet  been  found   to   take  the   place  of 
the    lately    much    ridiculed    "three    R's."     In   the 
The  usual  course  of  study  for  the  South  must  be      very  nature  of  things  they  are  at  least  educational 
a  growth,  not  a  creation.     It  must  harmonize  with      indispensables.— H  w.  F.  McBeath,  Florida  School 
conditions  and  broaden  out  as  conditions  change.      Exponent. 

I   believe  that   the   victories  of  the  South  for  the  a/t.  ,      1  <■     •    •  . 

r,^^f    t-.^^^f,,  -n    u       •    J        •   ,       ■         .  Manual  traming,  vocal  music  and  drawmeshoud 

next    twenty   years    ivill    be    industrial    victories  .^  ^i-uuiu 

Hence    manual    training    and    domestic    econ 


[Extracts  from  letters  to  the  Chattanooga  Times  on  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  educational  work  in  the 
South.  1 


Manual  training 

all    find    places    in    the    school    curriculum.     The 

u      ij  ■  .  „  ^      course  of  study  in  any  well-ordered  school  serves 

should    receive    great    attention.     The    intelligent  oruercu  scnooi  serves 


direction  of  skilled  labor  will  soon  lead  to  the  full 
development  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  South. 
The  schools  should  prepare  for  this,  and  no  course 
of  study  can  be  in  any  sense  ideal  which  does 
not  keep  in  view  an  end  so  practical. 

Blessed  with  a  rich  soil  and  delightful  climate, 
nature  may  be  trained  to  do  its  perfect  work.  No- 
where can  nature  studies  be  pursued  with  more  en- 
joyment or  greater  profit.  Nature  is  the  great 
sense-trainer    of  the    universe.     Shakespeare,   the 


two  purposes:  First,  to  give  training  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind;  second,  to  furnish  practical  infor- 
mation valuable  in  every-day  life.  These  two  pur- 
poses are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and,  in  an  ideal  course  of  study,  neither  course  is 
over-emphasized  or  under-emphasized. — Prof.  IV. 
S.  Sutton,  Austin,   Texas. 

Every  movement  to  improve  the  common  schools 
must  reach  the  pupils  through  the  teachers.  It  is 
easy  to  map  out  courses  of  study  in  literature  and 
great  poet  of  nature,  had  ample  opportunity  for  science,  but  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  them 
sense  training  in  that  most  beautiful  part  of  all  '"'^^  effect  unless  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  give 
England,  about  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  result  ^'^'^  '^'"'^  °^  instruction  which  the  course  of  study 
of  this  training  is  seen  on  every  page  of  his  great  presupposes.  In  these  days  no  one  doubts  the 
works.  The  Great  Teacher  was  himself  a  great  value  of  nature  study,  but  what  is  the  use  of  lectur- 
lover  of  nature,  and  no  doubt  had  the  most  perfect  '"?  '^^  ''^°  public  on  the  importance  of  such  in- 
sense  training  of  all  men  who  have  ever  lived,  struction  so  long  as  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
How  clearly  this  is  shown  in  the  simplicity  of  his  teachers  who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a 
parables  and  teachings!  Besides  the  gain  in  the  ''°'^'"  ^"'^  ^  sparrow.  Our  farmers  are  forced  to 
way  of  sense  training,  nature  studies  will  yield  compete  with  agriculturists  throughout  the  civil- 
what  some  may  regard  as  a  more  substantial  ben-  '^^"^  world.  The  day  has  come  when  they  must 
efit  in  the  way  of  immediate  profits  from  soil  and  P"*^  ^"i"^  ^^  ^^"  ^^  toil  into  the  soil, 
climate.     Such    knowledge    can   be   turned  to   ac-  *** 

count  at  once  in  the  proper  adaptation  of  crops  to  Convince  the  people   that   education    pays,   that 

soil  and  the  necessary  enrichment  and  cultivation      money  rightly  spent  in  the  right  education  of  the 
so  as   to   produce   the   most   on   the    fewest  acres,      people  is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds  ever 
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made,  then  raise  all  the  money  for  the  schools  that 
public  sentiment  will  stand  in  the  way  of  taxation, 
get  a  good  superintendent  and  utilize  the  talent 
and  skill  for  which  you  pay;  follow  his  advice  in 
the  employment  of  teachers  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  — State  Superintendent  N.  S. 
Sc/iaeff'er,  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  the  South  need  to  understand  lo- 
cal conditions,  and  especially  to  comprehend  social 
and  industrial  possibilities.  The  two  lines  of  edu- 
cation which  will  tend  to  this  solution  are  manual 
training  and  the  study  of  natural  laws  and  phe- 
nomena. The  former  producing  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  with  all  human  activities  which  tend  to 
production,  and  the  latter  giving  a  knowledge  of 
those  conditions  and  laws  that  must  be  used  in  all 
industrial  development. — Siipt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  New- 
ark, N.  J.     - 

*'  * 

The  Solution  of   the  Problem  of  Illiteracy  in  the 
Southern  States. 


[The  following  extracts  from  answers  received  by  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  in  answer  to  the  question.  "By  what  practical 
methods  can  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  states 
be  solved  ?  "  deserve  careful  consideration.  ] 

1.  By  a  conservative  compulsory  attendance 
law. 

2.  By  increased  local  taxation  to  supplement 
the  funds  now  raised  by  a  general  tax  for  public 
schools. 

3.  By  introducing  some  kind  of  hand-craft  or 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruct- 
ion in  the  public  schools. 

4.  By  trained  teachers  for  all  schools. — Super- 
visor D.  L.  Ellis,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 

The  great  educational  need  of  the  South  is  a 
more  liberal  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  our 
schools.  This  attained,  all  other  reasonable  needs 
will  be  supplied.  We  need  better  school-houses 
and  better  teachers;  but  these  will  cost  more 
money,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  have  either  or  both 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  pay  for  them  as 
they  do  elsewhere.  We  should  provide  a  reason- 
able financial  support  for  the  schools,  and  see  to  it 
that  they  are  conducted  properly.  Our  best  men 
should  direct  their  supervision,  and  none  but 
trained  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in 
them.  Normal  schools  should  be  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  the  daily  and  weekly  press  should 
preach  the  gospel  of  education  to  every  creature; 


for  our  national  existence  depends  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

The  only  practical  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  in  the  South,  or  anywhere  else,  is 
through  the  common  schools.  Right-knowing  is 
a  necessary  prerequisite  of  right-doing,  and  just 
so  long  as  ignorance  and  corruption  walk  blind- 
folded to  the  ballot-box, so  long  must  the  schools 
stand  guard  over  American  liberty. 

A  good  education  is  the  best  legacy  a  parent 
can  leave  to  his  children,  for  knowledge,  skill  and 
character,  the  triune  products  of  the  school,  stand 
alike  for  success,  happiness  and  noble  citizenship. 
—  Supt.  Ottis  Ashmore,  Savanna/i,  Ga. 

The  public  schools  must  be  improved,  and  before 
they  can  be  greatly  improved  they  must  be  in  ses- 
sion more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
A  child  having  only  three  months  schooling  during 
a  year  has  nine  months  vacation  annually.  Before 
the  schools  can  have  longer  terms  they  must  have 
more  money,  and  this  additional  revenue  must  be 
supplied  either  by  State  or  local  taxation.  This 
lesson  we  must  learn  before  our  children  living  in 
the  rural  districts — and  they  are  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  pypulation — can  hope  to  receive  even 
a  common  school  education. 

The  church  has  done  much  to  remove  illiteracy  fl 
from  the  South;  she  will  do  more  in  the  future.  " 
Rational  methods  of  work  in  the  church,  in  the 
young  people's  societies  and  in  the  Sunday  schools 
will  be  powerful  in  increasing  the  intelligence,  as 
well  as  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  people. — 
Prof.   IV.  S.  Sutton.  Austin,    Texas. 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  in  any  community  can 
be  solved  only  by  good  public  schools,  supported 
by  a  healthy  educational  sentiment,  and  maintained 
at  public  expense,  on  a  liberal  basis. — Supt.  J.  C. 
MeNeill,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

I  believe  the  only  practical  means  of  reducing 
the  illiteracy  of  any  state  is  through  the  public 
school.  The  public  school,  free  to  all  and  open 
to  all,  is  the  gateway  to  public  intelligence  and  the 
best  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  citi- 
zens, and  to  the  freedom  of  the  state.  If  the  state 
would  be  intelligent  it  must  provide  the  besteduca- 
tional  facilities  the  world's  experience  has  devised 
for  all  her  children,  not  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a 
satisfaction  of  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of 
every  American  citizen. — Supt.  T.  A.  Mott,  Ric/i- 
mond,  Ind. 
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riemorial  Hall,  Guilford  College. 


The  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  last  year  by  Messrs. 
B.  N.  and  J.  B.  Duke,  for  the  erection  of  a  Science  Hall  at 
Guilford  College  is  an  event  in  the  educational  work  of  our 
State,  worthy  of  consideration;  and  the  building  now  com- 
pleted and  named  Memorial  Hal!  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Lyon,  makes  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  equip- 
ments of  Guilford  College,  and  a  splendid  appearance  on  the 
Campus. 

The  plan  of  the  building  appears  from  the  following  sketch 
and  the  external  appearance  from  the  cut. 

The  building  is  117  feet  long  besides  portico  at  east  en- 
entrance  12  feet;  the  width  varies.  The  first  30  feet  on  west 
end  is  60  feet  wide,  and  this  s^ace  thus  enclosed  on  first  floor 
forms  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  elevated  ceiling  in 
this  room  serving  for  floor  of  the  rostrum  in  the  auditorium 
above. 

The  second  room  adjoining  the  Museum  extends  the  width 
of  the  building,  4.7  feet,  in  the  clear,  by  23  feet,  and  forms  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  Adjoining  this  on  the  south  side  is  a 
class  room  for  physiology  and  botany,  30x19  feet,  and  a  simi- 
lar one  on  the  north  side  used  as  a  Physical  Laboratory.  A 
second  room  on  south  side  23x19  feet  is  intended  for  Biology; 
and  on  the  north  side  u  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, 16x19  feet. 

The  front  entrance,  40x12  feet,  contains  a  double  stairway 
leading  to  the  auditorium.  In  the  stairway  entrance  over  the 
Arch  entrance  to  the  hall  extending  through  the  building  to 
Chemical  Laboratory,  hangs  a  marble  slab  with  the  following 
inscription  in  gold  letters ; 

"  This  building  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Eliza- 


beth Lyon  by  her  brothers,  Benj.  N.  and  James  B.  Duke 
'This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  which 
she  did'  Acts,  9,  36." 

The  auditorium  occupies  the  entire  second  story,   having  a 
seating  capacity  of  800,  seated  with  opera  chairs.     The  floor 
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FIRST      PLOoa 


is  slightly  inclined  to  the  capacious  rostrum  in  the  west  end  ex- 
tending across  the  building,  and  having  a  depth  of  30  feet  and 
a  width  of  50  feet,  with  2^  feet  elevation. 

There  is  ample  space  in  the  basement  for  heating  apparatus, 
storage,  and  a  carpenter's  shop. 


SECONO      F1.00» 
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Heeting  of  the  Association  of  Academies,  Raleigh, 
December  27  and  28, 


[The  following  account  of  this  meeting,  furnished  by  beoretary 
Whitsett,  should  have  appeared  in  the  February  number,  but  was 
crowded  out.  Several  of  the  papers  read  have  already  been  published 
in  full  or  in  outline,  and  others  will  appear  later.] 

Much  of  the  best  educational  work  in  North  Carolina  has 
come  from  the  private  schools.  Thirty  years  before  the  state 
opened  her  university  the  private  academy  was  attracting 
students  from  every  state  south  of  the  Potomac.  These 
earlier  schools  have  been  succeeded  by  dozens  of  institu- 
tions that  are  doing  much  to  solve  the  educational  problems 
of  the  present.  In  a  recent  editorial,  the  News  and  Observer 
has  said,  "We  need  not  praise  the  work  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  North  Carolina's  private  schools.  They  have  passed 
the  point  of  praise;  their  modest  but  thorough  scholarship, 
and  their  daily  walk  are  enough  to  refor  to."  No  state  of 
the  union,  with  the  possible evception  of  New  York,  has  been 
more  influenced  by  the  private  school  than  has  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Association  of  Academies  of  North  Carolina  now  em- 
braces in  its  membership  about  seventy-five  principals  and 
teachers  from  fifty  leading  high  schools   and  academies. 
Among  these  schools  are  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  Wm.  Bing- 
ham School,  Whitsett  Institute,  Horner  School,  Oak  Ridge 
Institute,  Bingham  School,  Concord  High  School,  Winston 
Academy,  Fayetteville  Military  Academy,  Vine  Hill  Acade- 
my, Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Tarboro  Male  Academy,  Dr. 
Lewis'  School,  Thompson  School,  Mars  Hill  College,  Graham 
Institute,  Jefferson  Academy,  Cullowhee  High  School,  Uni- 
versity School,  Hodge's  School,  Wilkesboro  Academy,  Dunn 
High  School,  Fairview  Collegiate  Institute,  Rebeson  Insti- 
tute, Rich  Square  School,  Wilkinson  Female  Institute,  Cape 
Fear  Academy,   Ti'inity   High  School,    Cary   High  School, 
Wake  Forest  Academy,  Charlotte  Military  Institute,  Selma 
Collegiate  Institute,  Jonesboro  High   School,   Tuckasiegee 
High  School,  Greenville  Academy,  Buie's  Creek  Academy, 
Rutherfordton  Military  Institute,  Newberne  Academy,  Bing- 
ham High  School,  Warrenton  Academy,  Bloomingdale  High 
School,  Bostic   High  School,  Turlington   Institute,   Union 
Home  School,  &c.,  &c.     About  forty  members  attended  this 
meeting  of  the  Association,  coming  from  every  section  of  the 
state.     Every  session  was  interesting  and  helpful. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Pythian  Hall.  President  Hugh 
Morson,  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  presiding.  The  re- 
ports of  ;the  meeting  held  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  More- 
head  City  last  Summer  were  read  by  Secretary  Whitsett,'of 


Whitsett  Institute.  This  report  showed  the  afifairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  in  excellent  condition.     "The  Position  of  the 
Academy  in  the  Educational  Economy  of  the  state,"  Pnnci- 
pal  M  H  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute;  "Certificates  for  En- 
trance to  College,"  Principal  J.  M.  Horner,  Horner  Military 
School;  "Preparatory  Latin,"  Principal  Holland  Thompson, 
Concord  High  School-."Athleticsin  Secondary  Schools'  J.M. 
Oldham,  Wm.  Bingham  School;  "The  Place  of  the  Private 
School,"  Principal  Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh  Academy.     The 
lowering  of  standaidsby  the  colleges,  uniformity   in   aca- 
demic standards,  science  and  literature  in  secondary  work, 
school  libraries,  and  proper  ideas  of  discipline  also  discussed. 
Excellent  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  the  State  Superintendent  Of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  others.     The  following  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  North  Cakolina  Journal  of  Education  was 
passed  unanimously". 

''Rr.inlval,  That  the  N.  C.  Journal  of  Education  is  worthy 
of  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  we  encourage  its  gen- 
eral circulation  throughout  the  state." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  course  of  study 
for  the  academies.  Prof.  Hugh  Morson,  M.  H.  Holt,  Hol- 
land Thompson,  S.  M.  Horner  and  W.  H.  Davis  constitute 
the  committee. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on 
school  ethics:  Profs.  J.  C.  Horner,  John  Duckett.  J.  Allen 
Holt,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  and  N.  C.  Hughes. 

A  spirit  of  liberality,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  every 
phase  of  educational  work  pervaded  this  gathering  of  educa- 
tors; and  one  of  the  leading  editors  of  the  state  remarked  in 
his  reports  of  the  Association  that  "it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  gatherings  held  in  the  state  in  many  months'." 
There  was  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  destruction  manifest,  but 
rather  an  intense  determination  to  evolve  order  from  disor- 
der, and  to  secure  a  better  correlation  and  adjustment  among 
the  various  parts  of  our  educational  system.     Certainly  these 
schools  have  a  right  to  be  heard.     "They  builded  our  civili- 
zation in  the  past.     They  kept  alive  the  love  of  liberal  learn- 
ing in  unpromising  times.     The  brave  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  cause  have  furnished  examples  of  heroic  effort  to 
all  succeeding  times. "    These  academic  schools  gave  to  the 
state's  earlier  life  such  kingly  men  as  Murphy,  McCoy,  Mc- 
Corkle,  JIcKee,  Hall  and  Brevard.     The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
battle  field,  and  every  department  of  activiiy  felt  their  influ- 
ence.    The  successors  of  these  older  schools  are  today  send- 
ing   forth   hundreds  yearly   to  enrich  the  state's   life  and 
thought.     With  such  an  honorable  record  in  the  past,  the 
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A  Lullaby. 

JOHN  G-  HOLLAND. 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  bees  in  the  clover! 
Crooniiiiy:  so  drowsily,  crying'  so  low. 
Rockaby.  lullaby,  dear  little  rover! 

IJuwn  into  wonderland, 

Down  to  the  underUind, 

Down  into  wonderland  go! 

Kuckaby,  lullaby,  rain  on  the  clover! 

1  ears  on.thc^yelicls.that  waver  and  weep. 

Kockaby,  lullaby,  bending  itlover, 
Down  un  the  mother-world, 
Downon^the  other^world, 
Down  on  the  mother-world  sleep! 

Uockaby,  lullaby, 'dew'on  the  clover! 
Dew  on  the  eyes  that  will  sparkle  at  dawn. 
Roekaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  rover! 

Into  the  stilly  world, 

Into  the  lily  world, 

into  the  lily  world  goes! 
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acaderuieB   may   be  confidently   looked  to  do   their  lull  duty 
amid  the  activities  of  the  present. 

The  state  must  feel  a  deep  concern  in  the  work  of  these 
academies,  for  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  are  prepared  in  them.  Over  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  college  students  of  the  state  are 
furnished  by  them.  Hundreds  of  our  business  and  profes- 
sional men  have  had  no  other  training  than  that  received  in 
these  institutions.  These  facts  show  the  importance  of  the 
academies  and  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  this  Associa- 
tion, now  numbering  more  members  than  any  educational 
organization  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

Much  good  must  result  from  such  assemblies.  Broad  and 
tolerant  ideas,  earnest  enthusiasm  among  those  who  have  so 
great  a  share  in  moulding  the  character  of  future  citizens 
and  rulers  cannot  fail  to  produce  valuable  fruit.  The  acad- 
emieshavenoantagonismforthe  public  school  on  the  one  hand 
or  for  tl  e  college  on  the  other.  They  simply  ask  that  they 
be  allowed  to  do  their  work  well  without  unjust  and  unwise 
encroachment  and  discrimination — a  most  reasonable  and 
just  request. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President.  Hugh  Mor. 
son,  Raleigh;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Oldham,  Mebane;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  whitsett. 

TJie  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 


The  cultivation  of  boyhood  rests  wholly  on  that  of  child- 
hood; therefore,  activity  and  firmness  of  the  will  rest  upon 
activity  and  firmness  of  the  feelings. — Froebcl. 


31 
Books  Read  in  the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Public  Schools. 

The  following  lists  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  super- 
intendents and  teachers  in  city  schools,  and  to  teachers  in 
smaller  schools  as  well.  The  first  is  a  list  of  the  books  read 
regularly  in  class  by  the  pupils  of  the  Greensboro  schools. 
The  second  list  gives  the  names  of  the  books  required  to  be 
read  out  of  school  as  supplementarv  reading  for  the  grades 
under  which  they  are  given.  The  books  are  all  in  the  school 
library,  there  usually  being  more  than  one  copy.  Supt. 
Grimsley  and  his  teachers  have  worked  faithfully  at  these 
lists  for  years,  and  they  will  at  least  prove  helpful  to  any  one 
who  may  wish  to  make  out  similar  lists. 

Second  Grade. 

1.  Robinson  QxVLio&^McMutry;  Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Retold;  yEsop's  Fablss — Maynard;  Stepping  Stones  to  Lit- 
erature. II ;   Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 

2.  Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies;  Seaside  and  Wayside,  I; 
Bass's  Nature  Studies. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Old  Stories  of  the  East;  Fables  and  Folk  Stories — 
Scudder;  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans; 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  III. 

2.  Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers;  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy 
Neighbors;   Seaside  and  Wayside,  II. 

Fourth  Grade. 
I.     Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,   I;   Stories  of  American 
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AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY. 


OFFlCI^L,L,\^  ,iOOPTt:u  FOR   USE  IJ\'  THJK    JriJl'ETi'-SIX 

C^KOEIJr^. 


COirjTTIES    OF  Jl'ORTH 


Williams's  Reader  for  Beginners    $0.10 

McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Primer 10  | 

Swinton's  Language  Primer    28 

Harrington's  Spelling  Book    20 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition, Revised  42 

Harvey's  Practical  English  Grammar,  Rev  ,      .65 
Harper's  New  Graded  Copy  Books,  Primary 

Course,  7  numbers,  per  dozen 72 

Harper's  New  Graded   Copy  Books,  Gram- 
mar Course,  8  numbers,  per  dozen 96 

Eclectic   Penmanship,   Elementary   Tracing 

Course,  3  numbers,  per  dozen   .72 

Eclectic   Penmanship  Copy  Books,  New,  g 

numbers,  per  dozen  96 


Steele's  Abridged  Physiology  50 

Peterman's  Elements  of  Civil  Government. 

North  CaroUna  Edition 60 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ...   i.oo 

\A^hite's  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  i.oo 

Spencer's    First    Steps    in   North    Carolina 

History 75 

Moore's  History  of  North  Carolina 85 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary,  new  edition,  .48 
Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary,  new 

edition 72 

Webster's    High    School    Dictionary,    new 

edition  98 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  new  ed'n..  1.50 
Webster's  Countinghouse  Dictionary 2.40 


Earin'nl  tiiitnbfr  of  lite  hist  books  at  lite  lowest  prices  JVeic  books  constantly  issuetl  to  meet 
tietv  tiemands  in  every  flepartnient,  attapteil  to  every  graUe  of  public  €tntl  private  schools. 
Prices,  circulars,  specimen  pages,  and  special  information  on  request.  Correspondence 
cordially  invited. 

AmERlCAH    BOOK    comPANV, 

NEW  YORK,       C[NCINV.\TI,       CH[C.\GO,       BOSTON,     ATLANTA,      PORTLAND,  ORE. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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Life  and  Adventure;   Old  Greek  Stories —BaMw in;   Storiss  Fi/i/i  Grade. 

From  the  History  of  Rome;   Water  Babies.  Hans   Brinker;   In  the  Land  of  Pluck;   Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ; 

2.     Dana's  Plants  and  their  Children;    Seaside  and  Way-  Swiss  Family  Robinson;    Prince    and  Pauper;    Capt.    Sam; 

side,  in.  The  Signal  Boys;   John  Halifax;  Story  oi  Troy— Clarke. 

Fifth  Grade.  c-   n  /^     j 

'  Sixth  Grade. 

Hiawatha;    Robinson  Crusa:;    Story   of  the  Iliad— C//7/?r// ;  Hilt  to  Hilt;   A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire;   The  Knight  of 

Kingof  the  Golden  River.  Liberty;   True   to  His   Own   Home;   Last   of  the  Mohicans; 

Sixth  Grade.  The   Deer  Slayer;    By   Pike  and   Dike;    Famous  American 


Statesmen— ^'(^//c;/;    The   Pilot;    Being  a  Boy;     Down    the 
Ravine:   The  Story  of  the  Greeks;   The  Story  of  the  Romans. 


Child-Songs. 


Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book;  Sharp  Eyes — Burroughs; 
Story  of  the  Odyssey— C^^rc/^;  Songs  of  l^ahor —  IVhittier; 
Stories  From  Waterly — Gassiot;   The  Spy. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Lonsfellow    Leaflets;     Evangeline;     Snow    Bound;     Tales  „  ...  ,.                                    r  .•„ 

^                            '              &          >  gfj]j  linger  m  our  noon  of  time 

From  Shakespeare — Church;   Stories  from  English  History—  ,     ,                c           . 

^                                                         »                    /  j^nd  on  our  Saxon  tongue 

"'"'^  ■  The  teachings  of  the  home-born  hymns 

Eighth  Grade.  ■  ^,       «  .i. 

*  The  Aryan  mother  sung. 


Holmes  Leaflets;  Whittier  Leaflets;  Sketch  Book;  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 


And  childhood  had  its  litanies 

In  every  age  and  clime; 
The  earliest  cradles  of  the  race 
Fourth  Grade.  Were  rocked  to  poet's  rhyme. 


Among  the  Camps;   Two  Little  Confederates;   Little  Lame  .  Nor  sky,  nor  wave,  nor  tree,  nor  flower. 

Prince;   Adventures  of  a  Brownie  ;   Little  St.  Elizabeth;   Sara  Nor  green  earth's  virgin  sod, 

Crewe;     Michael  and    Theodora;     Legends   of  Norseland—  So  moved  the  singer's  heart  of  old 

Pratt;  Gilman's  Historical  Reader,  III.  As  these  small  ones  of  God. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  STANDARD  TEACHERS  LIBRARY. 

A  Monthly  Isstie  of  Pedagogical  Books  which  (1)  Every  Teacher  OUGHT  to  have  becaiise  of  their  VALUE; 
(3)  Every  teacher  CAN  have  because  of  their  PKICE. 

Superinteudeuts  the  country  over  have  written  to  us :  "Our  teachers  need  your  books,  and  are  making 
heroic  efforts  to  buy  them,  but  really  you  do  uot  realize  how  much  a  dollar  means  to  a  country  teacher.  If  you 
could  but  give  us  these  books  equally  well  printed  but  in  cheaper  binding."  In  response  to  this  demand,  we 
began  in  1893  this  Monthly  Series,  to  include  our  very  best  books,  of  which  the  regular  price  in  cloth  is  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  a  volume.  For  this  series  the  uniform  price  is  FIFTY  CENTS,  POSTPAID.  They  are  just  as 
well  printed,  on  just  as  good  paper,  and  just  as  strongly  sewn,  with  cloth-strengthened  backs,  as  our  regular 
cloth  editions.  The  difference  is  that  they  are  bound  in  manilla,  and  so  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  pound  rates,  like 
a  newspaper.  These  are  the  best  and  cheapest  books  on  teaching  ever  issued.  Only  thoroughly  approved  works 
appear  in  this  series,  and  every  book  has  features  of  its  own,  including  Notes,  111  ustrations.  Topical  Indexes, 
Bibliographies,  etc.,  not  to  be  found  in  editions  issued  by  other  publishers.  In  short  our  aim  is  to  make  for 
this  series  such  a  reputation  that  the  fact  that  a  book  appears  in  it  shall  be  sufficient  guarantee  (1)  that  the 
book  is  one  that  every  teacher  ought  to  own;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  best  edition  published.  Some  of  the  books 
that  have  been  most  popular  are  the  following.     The  price  of  each  in  cloth  is  appended. 

Bardeen's  Roderick  Hume  ($1.25.)  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent  ($1.00). 

Bardeen's  Scliool  Law  ($1.00).  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  ($1.00). 

Carlisle's  /^sc/iam  and  Arnold  ($1.00).  Patrick's  Elements  of  Pedagogics  ($1.00). 

Cml  Service  Question  Book  ($1.50).  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  ($1.00). 

DeGrafl's  School  Room  Guide  ($1.50).  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  ($1.35). 

DeGuimp's  Pestalozzi  ($1.50).  Spencer's  Education  ($1.00). 

Helps  to  Self-Culture  ($1.00).  Southwick's  Elementary  Question   Book  ($1.00). 

Laurie's  Comenius  ($l.t0).  Southwick's  Advanced  Question  Book.  ($1.00). 

Mace's  Working  Manual  of  U.  S-  History  ($1.00).  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education  ($1.00). 

Portraits  ot  tlie  Three  Groat  Kdiicators,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froehel.  Let  the  children  become 
acquainted  with  the  three  great  educational  leloriuers ;  COMENIUS,  the  father  of  modern  education  ;  PESTALOZZI,  who 
was  the  first  to  teach  children  to  observe:  and  FROEBEL.  wlio  made  fchool-Iife  enter  into  the  play  as  well  as  the  work  of 
the  child.     These  are  great  names,  and  their  la.ces  Khould  be  familiar  to  every  pupil. 

O.  V^.  B^RDEEISr,  Fublisher,  Syrao-ase,  TSr    Y, 
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The  mystery  of  unfolding  life 
Was  more  than  dawning  morn, 

Than  opening  flower  or  crescent  moon 
The  human  soul  new-born  ! 

And  still  to  childhood's  sweet  appeal 

The  heart  of  genius  turns, 
And  morre  than  all  the  sages  teach 

From  lisping  voices  learns, — 

The  voices  loved  of  him  who  sang. 
Where  Tweed  and  Teviot  glide, 

That  sound  to-day  on  all  the  winds 
That  blow  from  Rydal-side, — 

Heard  in  the  Teuton's  household  songs. 

And  folk-lore  of  the  Finn, 
Where'er  to  holy  Christmas  hearths 

The  Christ-child  enters  in  ! 

ISefore  life's  sweetest  mystery  still 
The  heart  in  reverence  kneels ; 

The  wonder  of  the  primal  birth 
The  latest  mother  feels. 

We  need  love's  tender  lessons  taught 
As  only  weakness  can  ; 


Cod  hath  his  small  interpreters: 
The  child  must  teach  the  man. 

We  wander  wide  through  evil  years. 
Our  eyes  of  faith  grow  dim  ; 

But  he  is  freshest  from  His  hands 
And  nearest  unto  Him  ! 

And  haply,  pleading  long  with  Him 
For  sin-sick  hearts  and  cold. 

The  angels  of  our  childhood  still 
The  F"ather's  {,\ce  behold. 

Of  such  the  kingdom  ! — Teach  thou  us, 

O  Master  most  divine, 
To  feel  the  deep  significance 

Of  these  wise  words  of  thine  ! 

The  haughty  eye  shall  seek  in  vain 

What  innocence  beholds ; 
No  cunning  finds  the  key  of  heaven, 

No  strength  its  gate  unfolds. 

Alone  to  guiltlessness  and  love 

That  gate  shall  open  fall ; 
The  mind  of  pride  is  nothingness, 
The  childlike  heart  is  all  ! 


—  Whitier. 


A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $L00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect, 


This  book  wiil  save  you  hiiinlrfdy  of  dollars.  U"  you  are  thinking  of 
buihlinj^  a  house  you  out^hf.  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISEH'S 
AMERICAN  AKCHITErTrKK;  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Patliser,  Palliser  A:  Ci;.,  the  well  known  architects. 

Ther©  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  interidin^  t-o  build  or  othei-wise  in- 
terested, that  canatford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  inacticul  work,  and  the 
best,  cheapest  and  most  pojailar  book  ever  isisucd  on  building.  Nearly 
four  hundred  dra\vings.  A  $10  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined ti)  nuike  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pa^es,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  itxl2 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descri])tions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  In- 
structions How  to  'Ruihi  71)  Cottages,  Villas.  Doul)lo  Houses.  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghmen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  *K(i(ito*'i,oi'":  also  Barns,  Stables,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  other  pnbUc  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
iHcarions,  form  of  contract,  and  a  laige  amount  of  information  on  the 
erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  $rj  t^anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  jd;  bound  in  cloth,  $"2.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PTHLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St  ,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT: 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  4U  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Wany  jieople  who  have  studieil  Entilish,  Latin  and  (^reek  Grammar  are 
very  slovenly  punctuators.  Tliis  book  is  inilispcnsable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they  are  soon  for- 
fOtt»n.     By  mail  20  cents;  cloth  10  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


t:h:h:  ^c:  i^jPs^ys. 


THEIH  PRUDCCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
Kobe,  M.  D..  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Ej)iscopa!  Hospital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Pathological 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  25H  pages,  bound  in  handsome  doth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  i)age  half  tone  engravings.  This 
book  will  prove  a  \'aluable  addition  to  the  librari'  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St..  N.  V. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZING. 


The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  bo  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  ligures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.     Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St  .  N.  Y. 


-400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Pirh^r  Keadiugs,  Debating  Societies,  Young- 
People's  Associations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  .luvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 
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To  a  New-Born  Baby. 


BY  ALICE  ARCHER  SEWALL. 

{From    Harper's    Magazine,    Copyright 
1897  by  Harper  Bros.) 


Rise  !  Baby,  Rise! 

Life  is  incomplete. 
Heaven  needs  thine  eyes, 

Earth  thy  dancing  feet, 
Birds  thy  rapt  attention, 

Moon  thy  mild  dismay: 
All  earth's  sweet  invention 

For  thy  use  at  play. 
Startling  red  the  berries 

For  thy  wild  delight. 
Flowers  full  of  fairies 

To  shut  them  up  at  night. 
And  perfect  every  blade  of  grass 
Where  heaven-accustomed  feet  shall  pass. 

Earth  has  run  before  thee, 

Honey-hedged  her  lanes. 
Sent  up  skylarks  o'er  thee. 

Feather- wet  with  rains: 
Hung  with  dew  the  shadows, 

Broidered  all  the  rocks, 
Cowslipped  all  the  meadows 

For  thy  nibbling  flocks. 
Voiced  her  exultation 

In  summer-throated  birds. 
Smiled  a  salutation 

Far  too  sweet  for  words. 
And  laid  before  thy  homesick  eyes 
Her  memories  of  Paradise. 

Come!   Baby,  come! 

Come  to  wrong  and  pain, 
With  thy  quick  tears  come 

And  wash  earth  clean  again. 
Come  with  sweet  young  fancies 

We  have  lost  so  soon  — 
Midnight  fairy  dances 

Whirled  against  the  moon. 
Madrigals  unsung. 

All  spirit-footed  sighs 
The  dreaming  trees  among. 


TET^CHERS    \a/^ TINTED. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

riUflmrg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  Yorl:,N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
San  Franci'!CO.  CaL.  <7iicar/o.  Ill,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  niyl  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  fillea     We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  past  sea- 
son    More  vacancies  than  teachers.    Umjualifled  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  regi-ters  in  nine  ofHces. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Tl  MTDRAL  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL  WBlTIl. 

iVe'nuinely  Vertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

TH[0]MC'E»!*0:VS    I>r{A.T»^I]VG. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system.  Just 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  SniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 


(Seniiaitia. 


A  Monthly  Review-  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 

German  language  and  Literature. 
ARNOLD  WERNER  SPANHOOFD,  Editor. 

The  subscription  price  to  Germania  is  SI  a  year,  ten  numbers,  none  being  issued 
in  July  and  August.  Germania  appears,  with  the  above  exception,  on  the  first 
of  every  month.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time,  but  we  advise  new  sub- 
scribers to  order  the  back  numbers  of  the  cuiTent  volume,  as  some  interesting  and 
connective  literature  runs  through  the  ten  numbers.  The  year  begins  in  Septem- 
ber. Germania  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced 
students  and  is  highlj'  recommtn^led  by  eminent  professors  and  the  press  as  "  the 

BEST  EFFORT  YET  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT  AND  TO    INTEREST 
HIM  IN  HIS  PURSUIT." 

GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
105  and  111  Summer  Street. 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


MOSES'  PHONIC  READER  £itr  S„^^ 


in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.      Rational  method. 
Used  in  the  most  progressive  schools. 

Sample  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25  Cents 

School  catalogues,  programmes,  report  blanks,  &c. 
Send  OPdePs  by  niail. 


—     by   leading  educator. 
Makes  learning  to  read  easy. 


receive  special  attention. 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


J.  T.  Johnson, 


Jos.  J.  stone, 

PLAIN   AND   ARTISTIC 

JOB  PRINTER  ^^^  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

'  I  302J  South  Elm  St. 

School  Printing  a  Specialty. 

A  trial  order  solicited. !  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

r,ffi^^  Ti„,„„.    (  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
Office  Hours.   |  ^.^^  ^  ^  ^  g.^g  ^   ^_ 


Odd  Fellows'  Building,     GREENSBORO,  N.  C 
Engraved  Visiting  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 
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Before  thy  dreaming  eyes ; 
Strange  presences  along  the  green, 
And  tinkling  flutes  of  gods  unseen. 

Strange,  you  do  not  know 

What  we  daily  pass  ! 
Stars  that  come  and  go ! 

Cobwebs  in  the  grass  ! 
Strange,  that  you  shall  find 

Dandelions  new ! 
In  all  things  a  mind 

But  to  play  with  you  ! 
Strange,  you  recreate 

Nature  as  you  please ! 
God,  unfeared  playmate, 

Souls  in  all  the  trees  ! 
Srange,  that  Truth  for  us  is  hidden. 
Yet  daily  walks  with  you  unbidden. 

Virtue's  and  valor's  union 

Cometh  sure  of  these: 
That  first  drunk  communion 

With  the  sinless  trees. 
Thoughts  at  morning,  thought 

'Mid  the  larks  and  dew. 
Most  divinely  fraught 

For  thy  uses  true, 
When  thy  youth's  defiance 

Calls  thee  far  away 
Into  self-reliance 

And  the  common  day. 
And  hands  unknown  in  service  sweet 
The  winged  sandals  to  thy  feet. 

Hail!   Baby,  hail! 

Life  is  worth  the  trying  ! 
Worth  it  if  we  fail. 

Worth  it  even  dying  ! 
I  am  here,  I  know 

That  no  robin's  song 
But  is  worth  the  woe 

Of  a  whole  life  long. 
Love  so  over-plenty 

For  the  famine  stored, 
Joy  enough  for  twenty 

Round  each  head  is  poured; 
And  long  before  thy  needs  begin 
Goodness  and  truth  are  garnered  in  ! 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


Offers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses,  I 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and    professional   courses    in    law   and 
medicine. 

Tuition  i:  60  a  year;  total  expenses  $200. 

508  students,  26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all.) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers. 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  isodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Educational    Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers  for  rea- 
sonable charge. 

Recommends  competent  teachers  to 
schools  and  families  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  particulars.  No  harm  to 
learn  of  our  work. 


We  also  have  a  department  of 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

and  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  this 
line  at  lowest  prices  possible. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
was  awarded  a  medal. 

Goods  and  prices  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  invited. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 

Manager. 


WANTED  AGENTS. 

"The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the 
Civil  \Var," 

contains  500  pages  12x16  inches,  and 
over  1,100  lai-ge  Battle  Scenes,  Portraits,  i 
Maps,  etc.  The  greatest  and  largest 
War  Book  ever  published,  and  the  only 
one  that  does  justice  to  the  Confederate 
soldier  and  the  cause  he  fought  for. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  this 
book  on  our  new  and  easy  plan.  Many 
of  the  lady  and  gentlemen  agents  who 
are  at  work  are  making  from  .^50  to  8200 
per  month.  Veterans,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  veterans,  and  others  interested 
are  I'equested  to  send  for  a  beautifully 
illustrated  descriptive  circular  (free) 
and  terms  to  agents.  Address  Courier 
.louRNAL  Job  Printing  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


Study  Geography 

and  GEOLOGY 

From  Photographs. 

We  have  a  fine  collection  of  Photo^raplis  es- 
pecially useful  for  these  sturlles,  embracing  all 
of  Western  North  Carolina, 

A  descriptive  catalogue  on  application.  Pho- 
tographs for  the  above  stuaies  at  special  prices. 

Address 

T.  H.  LINDSAY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

fl.  G.  BAUER, 

ARCHITECT, 

RALiEICH,   N.   C. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 
AT  HALF  PRICE. 

All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  and 
exchanged.  School  and  law  books  a 
specialty.  New  books  at  publishers' 
prices     Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTHERN    BOOK   EXCHANGE, 

127-129  Fayetteville  St., 
Phones  2  3  B  and  335  C.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS, 
Double  Entry  Book- Keeping. 

Clear,  concise,  correct  Used  in  neatly  every 
State.    6,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Se-vontli  Etlitloii  IVo^A^"  Ready 
A  TEN  WEEK'S  COURSE 

will  impart  more  and  clearer  information  on 
this  veiy  Important  subject  than  is  usually  giv- 
en in  double  the  time.  This  makes  it  practicable 
or  every  student  to  take  the  course. 
Price  of  Boole  $1 .     A  Set  of  Blanks  40  cents. 
Delivered  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Address 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

ARE  YOU   A 
MEMBER  OF  THE 

Jr.0.d./1./T\.> 

IF  SO  YOU 
SHOULD  READ  THE 

CAROLINA    PATRIOT, 

published  at  Sumter,  S.  C.     You  should 
also  read  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Journal  of  Education, 

the  leading  educational  journal  in  the 
south,  devoted  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
education,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
your  order.  The  price  of  each  paper  is 
50  cents  a  year.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Patriot  we  can  furnish 
both  papers  for  85  cents.  Address 
N.  C.  Journal  op  Education, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.^ 
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Books. 


Prof.  C.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  just  sent  to  press  an  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Old  English  Grammar.  He  is  also 
preparing  material  for  a  book  to  be  call- 
ed Masterpieces  of  Southern  Literature 
(with  biographical  sketches,  notes,  etc.) 
It  will  represent  Southern  life,  customs, 
traditions,  etc.  There  is  abundant  ma_ ' 
material  for  a  valuable  work  of  this 
kind. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb  has  in  press  a  book 
on  Physical  Geography,  to  be  called 
Some  Chapters  in  the  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  North  Carolina.  This  book  should 
prove  very  helnful  in  the  study  of 
geography,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
which  must  always  be  local. 

School  Reading  by  Grades,  (Seven 
numbers);  Amfririm  Bunk  Co,  Nt:n'  iorlc. 
— This  sen-ies  of  books  is  edited  by  James 
Baldwin,  whose  work  on  the  Eclectic 
School  Readings  has  given  children  and 
teachers  so  much  genuine  pleasure.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  the  best 
matter  for  children  of  different  grades  of 
advancement,  and  so  arrange  it  as  to 
gain  and  hold  the  child's  interest  by 
pi-esentiug  a  pleasing  variety.  Shorter 
pieces  and  easy  poetry  are  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  securing  better  oral  read- 
ing than  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  long 
stories  alone.  An  examination  of  the 
tables  of  contents  convinces  one  that  the 
selections  have  been  well  made.  The 
books  are  well  printed  and  neatly  and 
strongl3'  bound. 


H.  H.Cartland, 


To  Teachers : 


SUnnER  RE5T 


FOR 


If  you  desire   to  advance   fn  your 
profession ;    if  you   wish   to   be   pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries ; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world  j 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are  j 
now  pursuing  in  their  work;   if  you  • 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 


The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 

Send  for  particulars.      Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


TIRED  TEACHERS 

Ann  THEIR  FRIEIiDJ. 

Not  Too  Soon  to  Select  Your  Place. 


There  are  none  better  than 

Piedmont  Springs, 

In  the  heail;  of  the  Suara  Moun- 
tains," Among  the  Hillsof  Dan. " 


Peerless  climate,  beautiful  scenery, 
the  finest  of  all  mineral  waters;  a  sure 
cure  for  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  insomnia 
and  nervous  prostration,  as  hundreds 
will  testify  who  have  tried  it.  Com- 
fortable hotel,  modern  and  well-equipp- 
ed :  rooms  for  300  guests.  Livery  at  mod- 
erate rates.  Delightful  drives.  Tele- 
phone connection  with  Walnnt  Cove, 
Madison,  Winston  and  other  points. 
Terms  reasonable.  Railroad  stations, 
Walnut  Cove,  on  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  and  N. 
&  W.  railroads. 
Address, 

W.  P.  HALLIBURTON,  Propr, 

Piedmont  Springs,  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 


Quality,  not  Quantity. 


Value,  not  Cheapness. 


rTERCHANT  TAILOR. 


And   Dalr  in 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
and  Qents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 

Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  piices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Geeeksboro,  N.  C. 


STRONACH'S, 

fl  Dpy  Goods  Store  foP  Liadies  Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

^.    B.    STFLOlSr^CH:, 

r>rtY    Gt>OI>.'^,     IVOTIO^'.-r*,    C'LO^VICS     ^V]VD    SHOE!?*. 

215  FayettevilleSt.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 

FALL.  ISQT.  WIINTER. 

We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  HAQQIE  REESE, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


209  Fayetteville  Street, 


'^^E  C.  F  THOMAS/greensboSTTc., 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  worli,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 
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Religious  Training  in  the   Public 
Schools. 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  North 
Carolina  teacher,  the  Smiddii  Sclitml  Tinus, 
April  10,  1897,  publishes  quite  a  lengthy 
article  on  that  subject,  showing  that 
much  of  the  recent  agitation  of  the 
question  is  groundlees.  We  quote  the 
following: 

"As  public  education  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  several  states,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  teaching  of  religion,  or  spe- 
cifically on  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
in  the  schools,  except  such  as  their  own 
constitutions  or  laws  impose.  In  most 
of  our  states,  and  especially  those  which 
have  baen  the  longest  settled,  the  laws 
look  to  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  Thus  the 
Pennsylvania  law  requiies  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  children.  It  is  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  by  school  boards 
and  the  like,  that  the  schools  come 
short,  making  the  religious  element  in 
education  the  merest  form,  and  crowd- 
ing the  cuniculum  with  other  studies, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  important. 
Especially  it  is  assumed  that  the  union 


SCHOOL  -  ^UppUE^. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  Slating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 

Blackboard  Eraser, 

Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 


Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 


MANUFACTURING    STATIONERS, 


131  Fayetteville  St.,       Raleigh,  N.  C. 


BROCKMANN 

SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

GREENSBORO,   N.   C. 

Laura  L.  Brockmann,      -     -      Pianist. 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann,    -    =    Violinist. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 
It  is  the  most  lasting. 
It  is  the  most  ornamental. 
Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 
Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 
It  docs  not  decay- 
It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 
Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 
It  stops  ti'espassers  and  dogs. 
It  pr<.te<'ts  itself, 
It  occupies  l)ut  little  room. 
You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 
II  lasts  tor  generations. 
"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
belter  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Pri\'et  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  atiy 
kind,  and  Lablo  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  eciual  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  I'apid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evei'greens,  like  A  moor  Kiver  Pri\et,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


Special  Terms  During  the  Next  60  Days. 


1 


We  assert  positively  and  without  reserve  that  the  American  Edu- 
cator is  by  far  the  best  edited,  best  illustrated,  best  mapped,  and  most 
practically  useful  work  of  general  reference  ever  published.  It  is  absolute- 
ly the  ONLY  ONE  that  is  fully  up  to  date  la  every  particular.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  November,  1897,  most  of  the  editorial  work  having  been  done  in  the 
(■lt\en  months  preceding.  The  entire  first  edition  of  lO.OOO  was  sold  in 
iidvance  of  publication  The  second  edition  of  lO'OOO  ^^'iis  sold  at  special 
intiuductory  prices  during  December.  We  are  now  beginning  a  systematic 
canvass  of  this  territory,  in  advance  of  which  a  few  copies  of 

THE  AMERICAN   EDUCATOR 

will  be  furnished  to  prompt  applicants  at  a  liberal  discount  and  on 
most  favorable  terras  of  payment,  please  remember,  this  great  work 
is  N  Evy  from  cover  to  cover;  it  is  BRILLIANTLY  illustrated  with  some  4,000 
iK'Uutiful  engraving,  including  several  hundred  designs  in  superb  colors. 
THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Within  the  six  great  volumes  are  skilfully 
combined  the  essential  features  ot  five  indispensable  reference  works,  viz  : 


STNblCflTE  rUBLISHINQ  CO.. 


jj 


Encyclopaedia  of  Universal  Information, 

Twentieth  Century  Dictionary,                                      Gazetteer^for  1898,    /< 

Library  of  History  and  Biography,  i 

New  Atlas  of  the  World.  J 

THE  American  educator  is  fresh  and  newsy  from  a  to  z.  It  has  cost 
OVER  $250,000.  Its  editors,  numbering  more  than  20O'  «'*6  World-Ac- 
KNoiMLEOGcD  AUTHORITIES  in  their  scvoral  departments.  It  is  the  most  nota- 
ble educational  and  literary  success  of  the  century. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT.  — Send  us  yourname  and  address  (Mentioning  the 
"  NoHTH  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,")  together  with  s  Cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage;  we  will  send  you  a  handsome  book  of  sample  pages, 
maps,  colored  plates,  etc.,  and  full  information  regarding  our  limited  Special 
Offer.  Do  this  At  Once,  for  our  offer  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time 
without  notice  We  refer  to  any  commercial  agency  and  to  the  publishers  of 
this  paper.    AdGress,  i^«  -^.:___iialt 


L: 


SIX   GREAT  QUARTO   VOLUMES. 
Brilliantly  Illustrated      Weight  about  35  Lbs. 


234  S.  8th  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


.J 
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of  religion  and  education  implies  the 
union  of  church  and  state  in  some  shape. 
But  the  American  state,  like  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  is  a  religious  body  inde- 
pendently of  the  church,  and  confesses 
the  fact  in  observing  days  of  humiliation 
or  of  thanksgiving,  in  the  employment 
of  chaplains  for  legislative  bodies,  for 
army  and  navy,  and  for  hospitals,  houses 
of  correction,  and  prisons.  It  is  only 
pronounced  secularists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exclusive  churchmen  on  the  other, 
who  treat  the  body  politic  as  having  no 
immediate  relation  to  God.  The  views 
of  neither  are  shared  by  the  American 
people." 


K.  I. 


Recognition    of   the  Labors  of    a 
Southern  Scholar  and  Author. 


Congress  has  been  petitioned  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Commodore  M.  F.  Mau- 
ry, and  his  medals,  decorations,  etc., 
■will  probably  be  put  in  the  new  Con- 
gressional Library. 

The  collection  consists  of  twenty-two 
gold  and  silver  medals,  given  by  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  the  Pope,  Sardi- 
nia, and  Bremen;  three  medals  given  by 
England,  Belgium,  and  Batavia;  four 
decorations — the  Dannebrog,  the  Tower, 
and  Sword,  St.  Ann  and  our  Lady  of 
Guadeloupe — given  by  Denmark,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  and  Mexico  respectively 
(two  others — St.  Leopold,  from  Belgium,  j 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor,  from  France 
— were  returned  at  Maury's  death  to  the 
monarchs  who  gave  them,  but  these 
doubtless  could  be  duplicated ) ;  a  pearl 
and  diamond  brooch  from  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  a  diamond  pin  from  the  un- 
fortunate Emperor  of  Mexico,  a  gold  and 
silver  casket  containing  a  gift  from  the 
Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  a 
silver  service  from  the  merchants  and ; 
underwriters  of  New  York.  ; 

These    honors    were  conferred    upon 
Maury  by  the  governments  mentioned 
in  token  of  respect  and  admiration  ex- 
cited   and     benefits     conferred   by    his 
"Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  his  "Sail- 
ing Directions,"  and  his  "Physical  Geog- 1 
raphy  of  the  Sea,"  on  the  navigators  of  j 
the    world;  the   suggestions,    improve- 
ments,   and   discoveries   made  by   him  1 
with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  submarine 
cable,  his  "steam  lanes"  across  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific   oceans,   and  as  the 
originator  of  the  present  system  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Commodore  Maury  lived  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va. 


The  following  letter  handed  us  by  Col. 
Osborne,  manager  of  the  Keeley  Insti- 
tute, in  the  elegant  quarters  of  Bland- 
wood,  this  city,  is  only  one  of  the  thous- 
ands of  a  similar  nature  received  at  the 
Institute.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  personally  some  one  who  has  been 
thus  delivered  from  the  chains  of  the  al- 
cohol or  opium  habit.  Those  who  visit 
this  particular  institute  are  especially 
fortunate  in  that  they  come  under  the 
care  of  the  genial  Col.  W.  H.  Osborn. 

Clio,  S.  C,  Jan.  17,1898. 
IK.  H.  Oshorn,  I'risl.,  (innishoni.  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  10th  to 
hand  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
to  hear  that  you  have  more  patients  than 
usual  and  do  hope  that  you  will  have 
tivice  as  many  thiF  year  as  last.  I  can- 
not see  why  every  one  who  drinks  whis- 
key does  not  become  a  "Keeleyite, "  as  I 
consider  a  man  who  can  show  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  Keeley  and  has 
been  true  to  it,  as  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation that  he  is  able  to  possess. 
The  t^l32  which  I  spent  with  you  is  the 
best  investment  that  has  ever  left  my 
hands.  The  16th  day  of  may  will  have 
been  five  years  since  I  touched  a  drop 
and  have  no  desire  whatever  for  it  and 
don't  believe  I  ever  will  have.  I  am  not 
like  some  who  go  to  Keeley,  ashamed  of 
it,  but  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  "Keeley- 
ite" and  don't  care  if  the  world  knows 
it. 

With  kind  regards  to  all,  I  am 
Truly  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Welch. 


Choice  Cut  pLtowEFjs 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 

and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 

house  culture. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 

RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


School  Books. 


The  Teachers  and  Students  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  their 
books  and  stationery  of 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


The  Helper. 


What  is  the  Helper  ?  Teachers  tell  us  that  it 
is  just  what  its  name  implies,  T/te  Helper.  It  is 
a  beautifully  illustrated  series  of  articles, 
poems,  pro-ams  for  special  days  ( Thanksgiv- 
ing^ Arhor  Day,  Lincoln  Da}\  H'as/iinglon's  Birth— 
day\    Christinas^    Memorial    Day,    etc.),    dra'wings 

and  aitls  conveniently  and  appropriately 
grouped  for  use  in  the  successive  months  of 
the  school  year  beginning  with  September. 

It  has  136  pages  9x12  inches,  more  than  150 
line  drawings,  most  of  them  suitable  for  black- 
board work,  and  the  music  and  words  of  the 
national  songs  of  many  of  the  leading  nations 
as  well  as  many  easy  school  songs. 

It  is  the  He/per^  Price,  25  Cents.  Money  cheer- 
fully refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 


mm  SCHOOL  leiflei. 


Bound  Volumes  Ten  Cents  Each. 


Teachers  flad  these  leaflets  most  fa.«omatiQff 
to  pupils  and  charming  for  sight  reading.  For 
regular  class  Avork  they  are  very  much  de- 
sired. 


\  Contents  of  Volume  I : 

3  No.  1.— The  Sun,  Phaeton,  The  Snow. 

\  No.  2.-0ur  Flag,  The  Boy   Washing- 

q  ton,  The  Man   Washington,  .Joan  of 

q  Arc.    No.  3.— Winds.    No.  4.  — Spring, 

3  Pussy- Willon',  Kain.  Dandelion,  Little 

d  Brown    Seed.    No.  .5.— Little    Dande- 

i  lion,  What  the  Flowers  Wished,  The 

:;  Violet,  Anemone.    No.  6.— The  Frog, 

q  -"-nail,    Crayfish.      No.   7.— September 

d  Aster,  Goldenrod.    No.  8.— Milkweed, 

q  Thistle,  Ants,  October.    No    9.--The 

'X  Mayflower,  New  Land,  Fruit.  Thanks- 

'1  giving,  Squirrel.    No.    10.— Madonna, 

i  The  Stars  and  the  Child,  the  Christ- 
mas Story. 


3 

3ttttt 
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^^±^X  1. 


Contents  of  Volume  II: 

No.  1.— The  Snowflake  Fairies,  The 
Snow,  A  Trip  to  Cloudland,  The  Star. 
No.  2. —Abraham  Lincoln.  No.  ■3.— 
The  Little  Hiawatha.  No.  4.-Hia- 
watha's  Canoe.  The  Cary  Tree.  No. 
5.-More  About  the  Cary  Tree,  The 
Little  Soldier,  Take  Care,  The  Drum- 
mer-Boy's Burial,  The  Ked  and  White 
Roses.  No.  6.— Story  of  Little  Cater- 
pillar, Caterpillar  and  Robin  Red- 
breast, Sleepy  Little  Caterpillar,  Lit- 
tle Butterfly.  No.  7.— The  Ants  and 
the  Grasshopper,  The  Pea  Blossom. 
No.  8.— The  Three  Bears,  The  Pea 
Blossom,  conclued.  No.  9.— The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks  Have 


L Stripes.  No.  10.- 
mTTTTT 


i 

The  Christmas  Bells,    r 
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School  Education  Co.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  original  theory  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  private  or  parental  concern  was 
abandoned  with  the  advent  of  manhood 
suffrage,  or  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
voter  began  to  be  felt.  The  later  theory 
that  the  government  might  appropriately 
encourage  education  by  gifti,  and  ought 
to  see  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
given  the  privileges  of  the  school,  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  broader  and  no- 
bler theory  that  the  state  is  bound  to  ex- 
ercise its  sovereign  prerogative  to  take  so 
much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as  j 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  best  edu- 
cational facflities  which  the  world's  ex- 
perience has  devised  for  every  child,  not 
as  a  benefaction  but  in  satisfaction  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  And  this  is  equally  for  the 
good  of  the  citizen  and  the  security  of  the 
states. 


School  Furniture,   a   a   a   a 

-^^■i-^SchooI  Supplies. 

Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  Scho"'  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

AUU    TEXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    YATES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,   N.  C. 

Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks. 


That  book  is  good 

"Which  puts  me  in  a  working  mood. 

Unless  to  Thought  is  added  Will, 

Apollo  is  imbecile. 
What  parts,  what  gems,  what  colors  shine, 
Ah,  but  1  miss  the  grand  design. 

— Emerson. 


Marriage  Invitations 

In  the  latest  style,— so  near  like  engraving 
that  very  tew  know  the  difference.    II  you  are 
going  to  marry  send  for  sample  and  prices. 
We  do  all  kinds  of  Job  Printing     Prices  low. 

C.  F.   THOHAS, 

105  E.  -Sycamore  St.,       GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


REASONS 

why  you  should  use 

The  "CENTURY"  Fountain  Pen. 

1.  Double  Fied.  It  is  a  Double  Feed  \)&T\.%^Tn\i\t\n 
■construction,  (one  part  only  to  the  feed)  with  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  made  that  anyone  can  take 
it  apart  and  clean  it. 

2.  Best  lb  Kt.  The  gold  pen  is  the  best  i6  kt.  pen 
that  one  of  the  leading  factories  in  the  United  Stales 
■can  make. 

3.  Para  Rubber.  The  holder  is  of  Para  rubber, 
well  made  and  handsomely  chased. 

4.  Price.  I'he  Price  is  ^.^.ooand  upwards  accord- 
ing to  style.  Not  loo  much  to  pny  for  a  fountain  pen 
"that  does  not  get  out  of  order, 

5.  Warra7ited.  Every  pen  is  fully  Warranted. 
If  it  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  return  it,  and  have 
your  money  back. 

6.  Comfort.     A  g-iod  Fountain   Pen  is  a  Comfort. 
■  The  Century  is  a  comiort. 

7.  Style.  The  Century  Pen  is  made  in  many  Styles, 
some  very  beautiful,  and  will  make  a  fine  present. 

8.  Saves  Tune.  It  will  Save  Time  ior  you  and 
make  your  work  easier, 

ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  THE  CEN- 
TURY Take  no  other.  If  he  hasn't  them,  and 
will  not  send  for  them,  write  to  us  direct  for  circulars 
■and  Price  List. 

THE  CENTURY  PEN  CO., 

WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 


J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen'l  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


dape  Fear'  ^  Yadl^in  Valley  ^ailwaij 


The  New  Short  Line 


JOHN  GILL,  Receiver. 

Cniting  Wilmington  on  the  .\llantic 
("■can  and  .Ml  Airy  at  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  hy  a  solid 


Daily  Train  Service. 


Traversing  the   Trucking,    Lumber,   Tar,   Pitch,  Turpentine,  Rosin, 

Cotton,  Coal,  Iron-Ore,  Brown-Stone,  Hardwood 

Tobacco  and  Granite 


eRBGIOINSe 


Of  South-Eastern,  Middle  and  North-Western  North  Carolina,  offers   to   all  classes 

of  passengers  quick  service  on  its  Fast  Passenger  Trains,  and  by  permitting 

travel  on  its  Freight  Trains,  with  Convenient  Schedules,  enables 

all  Commercial  Travelers  to  reach  all  important  points. 


Fast  Freight  Route  for  all  traffic  between  Eastern,   Southern  and  Western  Cities. 
Prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  all  enquiries  for  rates  and  other  infor- 
mation.    Ample  siding  promptly  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 

A  liberal  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

J.  W.  FRY,  W.  E.  KYLE, 

General  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C.       Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

JAS.  KYLE,  Trav.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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I  "All  Down  But  One"  \ 


WANTED  ! 


BLACKWELL'S 
DURHAM^^^ 


stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


Agents  for  this  Journal  in  every  county  in  the  Southern  States.     Lib- 
eral  commissions.     Also  permanent  traveling  agent.     Must  have  experi- 
Teacher  preferred.     For  further  terms  write  to 


ence  as  a  canvasser. 


IRortb  Carolina  3ournaI  of  lEbucation, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


>0<><><><>00<>0<><>00<H><><><><><>00-0<K>CK>0<><><>0<>0<^^ 


I 

BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.,     1 
DURHAM.   N.  C.  ♦ 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority; 

So  writes  Hon.  V.  J.  Brewer. 
Justice  U.  .'-^.  Siiiireme  Court. 


Get 

Xlie 
Best. 


Webster^s  International 

Oictionary 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

Wordsare  easily  found.     Pronunciation  is  easily  ascertained.     Meanings  are  easily  learned. 
The  growth  of  words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  ol  quality  rather  than  superfluity  ! 
of  quantity  characterizes  its  every  department.    It  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
I^^Siiecimon  pages  sent  on  apijlication  to 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publisbers,  Sprin$;fielcl,  Itlass. 


@    XCAXJI^IOI^*  Do   not    be   deceived  " 

^^^^^^;^l— - — ~  in  buying  small   so- 

^DicTtoKwi'/ called     '   Webster  s      Dictionaries.         All 
autlientif:il)vicl<xments  of  the  International  | 
in  the  various  sizes  Ijear  o\ir  traile-markon  the  front  co\'er  as  shown  in  the  cuts. 
6o<K><><K>0<K>0<>00<KK><><K>0-0<><)<K><^^ 


the  new  no.  2 

$tnitb  Premier 
typewriter 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 

Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Bali-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


Send  for  new  Jirt  £m\om 


^^■^^i^^S^i^^i^^^^i^'^-^^-- 


.•^^•^5:.-^^--'5a,.^i..^5i,'^::^-^5,-'^.'=5,.^:^:^^^^^ 
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It  is  impossible  to  have  an  effective  public  school 
system  without  providing  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers.    The   blind   can    not   lead   the    blind.       Mere 

.'literary  attainments  are  not  sufficient  to  make  their 

^possessor  a  successful  instructor.  There  must  be 
added  the  ability  to  influence  the  young  and  to 
communicate  knowledge.  There  must  be  a  mas- 
tery of  the  best  mode  of  conducting  schools  and  of 
bringing  out  the  latent  possibilities,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  the  pupil's  nature.  In  some  .rare  cases 
these  qualities  are  inborn,  but  generally  it  is  of  vast 
advantage  to  teachers  to  be  trained  by  those  who 
have  studied  and  mastered  the  methods  which  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful in  dispelling  ignorance  and  inculcating  knowl- 
edge. The  schools  in  which  this  training  is  con- 
ducted, called  normal  colleges,  or  normal  schools, 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient agents  in  raising  up  a  body  of  teachers  who 
infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  public  schools. 

.There  is  urgent   need   for  one,  at  least,  in   North 

Carolina. 

# 
«  * 

A  school  of  similar  chatacter  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  the 
want  of  which  is  more  deeply  felt  by  the  black  race 
even  than  [by]  the  white.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  make  no  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  public  education,  I  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  the  con- 
sideration that  whatever  of  education  we  may  be 
able  to  give  the  children  of  the  state,  should  be 
imparted  under  our  own  auspices,  and  with  a  thor- 
ough North  Carolina  spirit.  Many  philosophical 
reasons  can  be  given  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
*  *  *  This  desire  for  education  is  an  extremely 
creditable  one,  and  should  be  gratified  as  far  as  our 
means  will  permit.     In  short,  I  regard  it  as  an  un- 

mistakable  policy  to  imbue  these  black  people  their  rights  as  they  have  been  taught  to  do,  and 
with  a  hearty  North  Carolina  feeling,  and  make  teach  them  to  lock  to  their  own  state  instead;  to 
them  cease  to  look  abroad  for  the  aids  to  their  teach  them  that  their  welfare  is  indissolubly  linked 
progress  and   civilization,   and    the    protection    of     with  ours. — Message  to  the  General  Assembly,  i8jj. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  Programme  and  Announcements,  pages  21  to  25. 


ZEBULON  BAIRD  VANCE. 

Born  May  13,  1830;  Died  April  14,  1894. 

North  Carolina's  Most  Beloved  Son. 


"4 


Rich  in  saving  common  sense, 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  ma.xims  hewn  from  life. 


HOW  TO  5ECURE  5C:nOOL  LIBR/^R1E5. 

Every  public  school  in  North  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  text- 
books. More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  tlie  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  i"eads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  ;uid  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  cultiire,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachere  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thi-ead  of  the  stoiy  and  throw- 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  w  hich  cannot  be  satisfactorily  exjilained  to  them. 

Thu'd:  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

AH  thi-ee  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,''  the  tedious  details  which  have  proved  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  coiDphl,'  slm-ii  in  tit,'  cxoi-f  huwrnu^i-  of  ilie  iniilmr,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term:  (21  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children:  i3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads:  and  lA).  most  important  of  all.  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  bur  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  eluklren  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.    "The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  States  Histon-:  The  Spy.  by  Cooper,  ^paper  UHc,  cloth  20c.);  The  Deei-slayer:  The  Pilot:  Last  of  the 
Mohicans.  The  A\'ater-\\  itch,  by  Cooper,  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  bv  Kennedy,  The  Yemassee,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms.  ,  each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  bOc.  i 

In  English  History:  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  13ic.,  cloth  20c.):  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilwoith,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  Sue. ',  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  Histon.-     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  i paper  20c.,  cloth  SOc). 
>r  ^  ^^°faphy  and   Travel :     Tales  ot;^  the   Alhambra,  by  Ii-ving,  fpaperlSk..' cloth  20c.1;  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  i, paper  2'\-.,  cloth  oOc. ) :  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  bv  Scott,  l  paper  12,Vc     cloth  'Xlc  ) 

For   Higher  English:     Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron- 


^r  _Elementary   Classes :      Christmas   Stories   and  Paul  Dombey,   by   Dickens:   GulUver-s   Travels,    by  Swift-     A 
Wonder  Book    ,4  selections!:  Twice  Told  Tales,  1 10  selections'!:  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  {  7  selections!  by  Hawthorne  Yit 

^L^1J;aS^i^^.^°Ss;:^ca^^i?^*^«**°"^-'  ^^^-^ ^-^--'  ^^-^^-'  ^-^^'  p4ie^^5rS^255 

The  series  now  includes  32  numbers:  twelve  numbei-g  in  preparation 

the  Mas? "Ind' Pr^.f^r' f"  H^fle  't/'pr^T?''  ^^^1f  ^  ^^^  I^^^'^T"'^^^-  J?'''  '^^'^  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Two  Years  Before' 
•  Pilcrim's  R-osrei^'  '  '  '     ''  "^  *^®  numbers  under  "  Higher  English  -  (except  Byron)  anf' 

--I   7^e:rol}i'?es  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbere  wiU  be  sent  by  mail    postage  nre- 
paid,  for  .^2.40,  bound  m  paper,  or  m  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  .<4.00.  "  '  P^^'^'^^e  pre- 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.     Contain  choice  literature  for  childr-en,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  o:^ 

:c:e;'"m:srtr  ■  Thts^lrrt;:  SS™*  '^^'  '^^°"'-  ™^-^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^-^-  -"^  -^^  °^  -  ^^^restlng  Char 

ii:  ^^TtSS":;;:: ^p^^-,  12 cents. 

m.     FairrLife 96  pages,  Lj  cents. 

IV.     BaUids  and  Tales  .'.'.'.'.■.■.■. 125;  pages,  20  cents. 

loO  pages,  2o  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  pp.  circular  on  the  Staxdakd  Literatuee  Sekies.) 
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May,  thou  month  of  rosy  beauty, 
Month  when  pleasure  is  a  duty; 
Month  of  bees  and  month  of  flowers. 
Month  of  little  hands  with  daisies. 
Lovers  love  and  poets  praises  ; 
O,  thou  merry  month  complete, 
May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet! 

— LcigJi  Hunt. 


Larger  Districts,  Fewer  Schools  and  Better. 


Suggestions  for  teaching  adult  illiterates  to  read 
are  crowded  out  of  this  number.  They  will  appear 
in  the  next  number. 


This  number  of  The  Journal  is  devoted  largely 
to  discussions  of  the  country  schools.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  the  South  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  anything  pertaining  to  the  country  school 
is  of  great  importance  to  us.  We  regret  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  omit  several  valuable  arti- 
cles.   They  will  appear  later. 


The  art  of  seeing,  the  art  of  knowing  what  you 
you  see,  the  art  of  connecting  facts  together  in 
your  own  mind  in  chains  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  accurately,  patiently,  calmly,  without  preju- 
dice, vanity  or  temper — this  is  what  is  wanted  for 
true  freedom  of  mind. —  Charles  Kingsley. 


One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  management 
of  the  country  school  has  been  the  multiplication  of 
small  districts.  The  policy  has  been  to  put  a  school 
house,  as  a  rule  a  very  poor  one,  at  every  child's 
door.  It  should  have  been  to  put  a  good  house 
with  a  good  school  taught  by  a  well  trained,  schol- 
arly teacher  in  each  district  of  four  or  five  miles 
square,  near  enough  to  every  child  to  be  reached 
with  a  little  effort;  and  it  must  come  to  this  be- 
fore our  country  schools  can  accomplish  any  great 
good — unless,  indeed,  we  are  willing  to  increase 
our  school  tax  at  least  fivefold. 

At  present  there  are  about  five  thousand  white 
schools  in  the  state,  with  a  total  average  attend- 
ance of  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  or  not  more  than  thirty  to  each  school. 
The  schools  are  taught  in  houses  of  an  average 
value  of  less  than  $200,  counting  house,  lot,  and 
equipment.  The  average  length  of  term  is  about 
sixty-five  days.  Less  than  two-fifths  of  the  white 
school  population  attend  school  about  one-fifth  of 
the  year.  This  gives  an  average  of  twenty-five 
days  a  year  for  the  total  white  school  population. 
The  schools  are  unclassified,  and  most  of  them  are 
taught  by  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers — 
young  men  and  women  who  teach  three  or  four 
years  only,  and  who  have  been  in  the  school  room 
less  than  two  hundred  fifty  days  when  they  leave 
it  forever.  At  the  present  low  standard  only 
about  half  of  them  hold  first  grade  certificates. 
They  receive  annually  for  teaching  an  average  of 
$75.  The  picture  for  the  colored  schools  would 
only  be  darker. 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  fewer 
schools,  more  money  raised  by  local  taxation,  a 
higher  standard  for  teachers,  ample  facilities  for 
their  training,  and  compulsor}'  attendance.  Only 
the  first  of  these  is  considered  here. 

The  white  schools  of  Guilford  county  are  taken 
as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  in  many 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  approached  in  all. 
Not  including  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  both  of 
which  have. their  own  school  systems,  supported 
largely  by  local  ta.xation,  this  county  has  about 
$10,000  for  its  white  schools.  There  are  ninety- 
six  schools  with  an  average  school  population  of 
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fifty,  an  average  enrollment  of  thirty-five,  and  an  would  give  time  for  some  progress  in  studies      The 

average  attendance  of  twenty.     Each  school  has  longer  session,   better  pay,  and   the  consciousness 

about''$ioofor  all  expenses,  and  the  school  term  of  something  accomplished  would  attract  and  hold 

is  nearly  sixteen  weeks.  a  better  class  of  teachers.   All  these  together  would 

The  county  is  quite  regular  in   its  outline,  there  tend  to  elevate  the  schools  in  the  estimation  of  the 

are  no  mountains,  swamps  or  large  streams.     It  is  people,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  these  people 

divided  into  eighteen   townships,    all  of  the   same  would  begin  to  be  willing  toappropriate  moremonev 

size  and  shape,   eight  miles   long  and   about  four  to  them— for  the   people   or   North    Carolina,    like 

and  one-half  miles  wide.     These  townships  have  any  other  people,   are  willing  to   pay  for   whatever 

an  average  of  five  and  one-half  schools,  each  school  they  are  convinced  is  worth  the  price. 


district,  or  beat,  being  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  square.  If  these  are  laid  out  regularly,  then 
no  child  lives  as  far  as  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
school.  If  putting  the  school  house  close  to  the 
children  would  secure  good  attendance,  then  the 
attendance  in  Guilford  ought  to  be  perfect.  But 
it  has  not  been  so.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  effect 
has  been  just  the  opposite. 

But  let  us   suppose   each  township  divided  into 


A  few  of  the  schools  might  employ  three  teach- 
ers and  add  a  few  high  school  classes,  thus  attract- 
ing to  them  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  those 
districts  in  which  no  such  advantages  were  offered. 
Proper  arrangements  could  be  made  for  this,  as  is 
now  done  in  many  states.  This  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  system  of  public  high  schools,  of  which 
the  state  is  now  destitute. 

By  having  fewer  houses  to   build   and   maintain. 


two  school  districts,  each  four  miles  long  and  four  these  might  be  made  of  a  much  better  quality ;  and 

and  a  half  wide,  with  a  good  house  as  nearly  as  by  having  a  good  teacher  at  each  house  for   six  or 

possible    in    the    center.     This   would   reduce    the  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  school  house  might 

number  of  schools   to   thirty-six,    with  about  one  soon  be  made  the  center  of  interest. and  of  Lntel- 

hundred  thirty  children  and    $250  to   the  school,  lectual  life  in  the  community,  as  has  been   shown 

Some  would  have  as  many  as  two  hundred  twenty-  by   Superintendent    Lawton    B.    Evans    in    earlier 

five  children  and  $400,  while  in  others  there  would  numbers  of  the  JOURNAL. 

probably  not  be  more  than  seventy-five  children  The  plan  here  advocated  is  not  a  new  one  by 
and  $125.  Few  children  would  then  live  more  any  means.  The  present  school  law  was  formu- 
than  two  miles  from  school;  and  there  are  few  days  lated  largely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  oppot- 
in  the  year  when  a  walk  of  two  miles  in  the  morn-  tunity  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  the  sooner  it  is  be- 
ing or  evening  is  anything  more  than  a  pleasure  for  gun  the  better  will  it  be  for  us  and  for  our  children, 
children  over  six  or  seven  years  old.  If  for  some  When  the  writer  wasa  school  boy  often  or  twelve 
the  distance  should  be  too  great,  it  should  be  re-  years  old  in  an  adjoining  state  this  plan  was  adopted 
membered  that  most  farmers  have  an  extra  horse  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  Until  that  time 
and  some  kind  of  vehicle,  and  could  arrange  for  the  schools  had  been  in  about  the  same  condition 
their  children  to  be  carried  to  school  during  bad  that  ours  are  now  in,  possibly  worse.  The  sessions 
weather.  were  only  a  few  weeks  in  length,  the  attendance 
With  this  arrangement  many  schools  could  run  scant  and  irregular,  the  teachers  indifferent,  the 
at  least  six  months,  employing  one  good,  strong  houses  mere  log  huts,  with  the  most  primitive 
teacher  at  $35t)o  a  month  and  one  assistant  at  seating,  and  no  maps,  charts  or  other  apparatus. 
$20.00  or  $25  GO.  These  schools  could  be  classi-  But  the  committee  wisely  determined  to  reduce  the 
fied  giving  the  primary  classes  to  the  assistant,  number  of  schools  from  three  to  one.  The  people 
and  the  intermediate  and  higher  classes  to  the  built  a  good  house  by  popular  subscriptions  of 
principal  teacher,  who  would  also  be  responsible  money,  materials  and  labor.  A  teacher,  the  first 
for  the  general  management  of  the  entire  school.  one  in  that  community,  it  is  believed,  who  had  read 
Having  only  ha.lf  the  number  of  classes,  the  teacher  a  book  on  teaching— he  had  a  copy  of  Page's  The- 
could  give  twice  as  much  time  to  each  class  as  is  ory  and  Practice— was  employed  at  $50  a  month 
given.  The  school  and  the  classes  would  be  large  for  ten  months;  assistants  were  employed,  at  first, 
enoughto  maintain  some  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  one,  later,  two,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
at  least  one  skilful  teacher  of  strong  and  mature  children  attended  regularly  for  the  greater  part  of 
character  in  each  school  would  insure  good  gov-  the  session,  and  more  good  was  accomplished  in  ten 
ernment  and   discipline,  and   a  six  months  session  months    than    had    been    accomplished  by  all  the 
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schools  of  the  district  within  the  last  five  years. 
The  writer's  father,  who  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  was  a  committeeman  and  had  one  of 
the  small  schools  almost  at  his  door;  but  he 
worked  for  the  new  plan,  although  the  new  school 
was  to  be  built  nearly  three  miles  from  his  home. 
No  other  act  of  his  life  was  productive  of  more 
good  to  his  children  than  this.  They  walked  to 
and  from  school  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  fre- 
quently through  rain  or  snow,  but  they  had  a  school 
from  which  they  gained,  as  did  many  other  chil- 
dren, what  a  poor  country  district  ten  years  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  could  not  have  given 
them  in  any  other  way.  No  child,  I  believe,  was 
ever  injured  or  ever  felt  greatly  burdened  by  the 
longer  walk. 

What  this  district  did  every  district  in  Guilford 
county,  and  most  districts  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  South  may  do.  Larger  districts,  fewer  schools 
and  better  must  be  our  motto. 


The  following  committees  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Wake  County  Teachers'  Association: 

Picture  Committee — To  find  pictures  suitable  for 
the  teaching  of  history,  geography,  and  literature 
— A.  R.  Flower  and  Miss  Ida  Yates. 

Apparatus  Committee — To  find  or  make  simple 
apparatus  for  teaching  any  subject — A.  F.  Sams, 
Miss  Sarah  Pennington,  Miss  Lizzie  Bellamy. 

Magazine  Committee — To  report  to  the  associa- 
tion the  best  articles  in  current  literarure  bearing 
upon  school  work — Miss  Edith  Royster,  E.  L. 
Green. 

Teachers'  Exchange  Committee — J.  P.  Canady, 
Miss  Mabel  Hale,  Miss  Binie  Hunter. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh,  June  i  ith. 


The  Camden  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized  at  Camden  March  19,  Supervisor  C.  B. 
Garrett  being  elected  president.  Mr.  Garrett  read 
a  paper  on  the  object  and  importance  of  the  teach- 
ers' association,  showing  that  the  association  should 
help  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  produce  harmony  among  teachers, 
school  officers  and  parents,  and  lead  to  a  general 
improvement  in  educational  conditions  and  senti- 
ment in  the  country.  Miss  Anne  Boushall  showed 
how  the  teachers  might  be  helpful,  each  to  all  and 
all  to  each,  in  the  association,  provided  (he  meet- 


ings do  not  degenerate  into  debating  and  speech- 
making  clubs.  Every  paper  should  attempt  to  be 
practical  and  helpful,  dealing  with  actual  expe- 
rience. The  teachers  must  also  read.  The  read- 
ing teacher  is  the  thinking  teacher.  M.  B.  Bur- 
gess urged  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teachers.  The  teacher  can  hope  to 
accomplish  but  little  for  any  child,  if  the  parent  of 
that  child  is  indifferent  or  works  in  opposition  to 
the  teacher.  Miss  Kate  Harris's  paper  on  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  good  teacher  emphasized  the 
importance  of  thorough  preparation,  and  a  careful, 
cheerful  manner  in  the  school  room. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  beheld 
at  Camden,  June  18.  The  JOURNAL  wishes  the 
association  lonsf  life  and  much  success. 


The  teachers  of  Vance  county  met  at  Hender- 
son April  2,  and  organized  an  association,  which 
will  meet  in  the  court-house  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  month.  The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  is  how  to  secure  better  attendance 
in  the  schools. 


What  man  of  you  having  a  house  to  build  will 
employ  some  neighbor  boy  to  build  it,  just  because 
the  boy  is  bright,  or  honest  or  needy.'*  Will  you 
not  rather  employ  a  carpenter  who  has  at  least 
some  reputation  for  skill,  some  tools,  and  some 
practical  experience.''  But  you  have  a  school  to 
be  taught,  forty  children  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  This  work  is  as  much  more  difficult  than 
house-building  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  as 
human  beings  are  above  pine  boards.  What  will 
you  do  .■"  Will  you  employ  a  teacher  of  tested 
skill,  or  will  you  hire  your  neighbor's  daughter 
because  sh^  is  a  good  girl,  or  smart  or  needy.'' — 
Midland  Schools. 


The  acquisitions  of  memory  are  limited,  those  of 
judgment  are  without  bounds. — Marcel. 


.  .-.  .COMMITTEES 

That  have  been  appointed  to  procure  Invitations  for  Anniver- 
sary or  Commencement  Exercises  should  correspond  with  J. 
P.  Stevens  &  Bro.,  the  well-known  Southern  Engravers  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  This  firm  is  now  doing  nearly  all  the  fine  work 
that  is  used  by  Southern  Colleges;  they  have  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  specimens  of  their  work  indi- 
cate a  high  standard  of  artistic  elegance.  Their  prices  are 
very  reasonable,  and  being  a  Southern  institution,  they  should 
have  the  support  of  Southern  Colleges.  Write  them  for  sam- 
ples and  prices  before  placing  your  order. 
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5outhern  Literature.  they  fail  to  get  from  it  what  the  child  gets  who  is 
acquainted  with  New  England  winters,  late  springs, 

The  article  in  this  number  of  The  Journal,  "A  nor'easters,    Monadnock,    the    White    Mountains, 

Bibliography  of  Works  on  Southern  Literature,"  by  Maine  birch,  Puritan  traditions,  Boston  tea  parties. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Smith,  is  the   first  of  a  series  on    South-  the  old  South  church  and  Lexington, 

ern  literature  and  its  use  in  our  schools.  Will  we  not  act  wisely  it  we  gather  together  the 

All  literature  which  possesses  educational  value  literature  of  our  own  section,  not  in  any  sectional 
is  an  interpretation  of  life,  an  expression  of  its  in-  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  our  section,  in  the  spirit 
ner  spirit  and  real  essence,  of  which  all  who  love  of  the  pedagogical  principle  already  mentioned, 
it  or  come  into  contact  with  it  are  more  or  less  con-  and  arrange  it  for  use  in  our  schools,  as  the  New 
scious,  often  quite  dimly,  but  which  they  cannot  Englanders  have  done  for  theirs  .'  At  least  our 
express.  The  culture  of  literature  lies  in  the  help  teachers  should  know  what  we  have.  Even  if  it  is 
it  gives  us  in  gaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of  this  not  absolutely  so  good  as  that  of  New  England,  it 
spirit  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  is  better  from  our  standpoint  and  for  our  use. 
life  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  it  is  helpful  only  as  Nor  is  the  amount  of  literature  suitable  for  this  pur- 
it  is  seen  to  be  an  intrepretation  of  life.  So  long  as  pose  so  small  as  many  imagine, 
it  remains  in  the  child  a  mere  matter  of  words  and  Already  a  number  of  gentlemen  fully  equipped 
letters,  a  ihing  foreign  to  him,  he  gains  no  culture  for  the  work  have  consented  to  prepare  articles  on 
from  it,  and  it  is  devoid  of  interest.  Here,  certainly,  different  authors,  and  others  will  be  engaged  later, 
the  letter  killeth,  and  only  the  spirit  can  make  alive.  The  series  will  contain  ten  or  a  dozen  articles,  and 

For  this  reason  the  first  literature  read  should  be  may  be  expected  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  pub- 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  expression  of  the  child's  lished.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  result  in  the 
own  life  and  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  he  collection  of  our  most  usable  literature  and  its  gen- 
lives.  It  should  deal  with  the  manners  and  cus-  eral  introduction  into  the  schools.  They  will  all 
toms  with  which  he  is   familiar,  the  facts,  opinions  be  published  within  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 

and  sentiments  he  has  heard  discussed  at  home  and 

among  the  people  of  his  community.  The  back- 
ground of  scenery,  climate,  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  should  be  that  of  his  own  section.  Like  ge- 
ography, history  and  all  other  subjets,  literature 
must  begin  with  the  child's  own  experience,  and, 
hence,  with  his  own  home.  Having  seen  in  this  lit- 
erature an  expression  of  his  own  life  and  experi- 
ence, he  will  the  sooner  and  the  more  surely  be 
able  to  gain  through  literature  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  experience  of  others.  This  is  an  educational 
principle  which  has  no  limit.  For  this  reason  are  the 
children  of  those  states  and  countries  to  be  counted 
happy  which  have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own. 


Summer  Schools  in  North  Carolina. 


We  call  attention  to  the  summer  schools  at  the 
University  and  at  Wake  Forest  College,  both  be- 
ginning on  June  2ist  and  continuing  four  weeks. 
Both  announce  strong  faculties  and  both  will  make 
special  efforts  to  help  those  who  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  better  prepared  to  teach.  It 
can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  any  teacher  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  a  good  summer  school  and  gain  a 
wider,  fuller  view  of  his  work.  Those  who  at- 
tend at  ail  should  enter  on  the  first  day  and  re- 
main to  the  close.  Those  who  attend  only  a  few 
and  make  it  the  basis  of  education.  The  greatness  days  in  the  midst  of  the  session  are  quite  sure  to 
of  Greece  was  due  to  this  fact.     The  Iliad  and  the      ao  away  disappointed. 

Odyssey  were  the  Greek  child's  first  reading  books,  '^  We  wish  to  call  attention  also  to  the  summer 
and  he  learned  much  of  them  from  his  teacher  and  school  for  colored  teachers  at  the  Agricultural  and 
others  before  he  could  read.  The  children  of  New  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro.  This  school  will 
England  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  have  ready  open  July  20th  and  will  continue  three  weeks, 
to  hand  a  large  amount  of  excellent  literature,  President  Dudley  has  secured  a  number  of  able 
easily  understood  by  them,  because  it  is  in  a  sense  instructors  in  addition  to  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
provincial.  It  is  of  New  England,  always  in  its  college,  and  he  will  spare  no  effort  in  making  this 
setting,  and  for  the  most  part  in  its  spirit  and  life,  session  more  helpful  than  that  of  last  year,  which 
This  has  been  and  is  yet  the  best  literature  for  was  so  satisfactory.  This  school  offers  an  excel- 
use  in  our  schools.  But  it  is  to  a  degree  foreign  to  lent  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  colored 
our   children  ;  it  requires    much  explanation,  and      teachers,  and  should  be  largely  attended, 
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Vance  Day  Exercises, 


North  Carolina  has  never  given  birth  to 
a  greaterman  than  Zebulon  Baird  Vance, 
the  man  of  the  people.  It  is  fitting,  then, 
that  all  schools  in  the  state  should  in 
some  way  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  May  13.  The  following 
simple  programme  will  be  helpful  for 
this.  Let  different  children  read  or  repeat 
the  seperate  parts  of  the  story  and  all 
join  in  the  singing.  The  teacher  or  some 
prominent  citizen  should  tell  something 
more  of  him,  especially  of  his  character 
and  his  later  life.  Don't  fail  to  tell  the 
children  of  the  erection  of  the  Vance 
monument  at  Asbeville,  and  of  its  un- 
veiling on  May  10.  The  newspapers  will 
contain  matter  for  this. 

Vance  is  the  man  most  loved  by  North 
Carolinians,  because  he  was  the  loan 
that  loved  Nortli  Carolina  most.  No 
man  was  ever  truer  to  his  people  than 
Vance;  no  man  has  ever  done  so  much 
for  North  Carolina.  For  this  reason  we 
celebrate  his  memory  to-day ;  we  tell  the 
story  of  his  life,  and  hold  up  his  char- 
acter as  a  model  for  the  youth  of  North 
Carolina. 

Vance  was  elected  to  his  first  public 

ofBce   when   only   23  years  old.     From 

that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 

continued  in  the  public  service,  except 

for  five  years  just  after  the  war,  when 

he  was  not  allowed  by  the  United  States 

government  to  hold  office,  though  elected 

by  the  people  of  his  state.     But  whether 

in  oflBce  or  out,  from  the  day  he  first 

became  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in 

1862,  to  hisd  eath,  in  1894,Vance  was  the 

greatest  man  in   North    Carolina,    the 

man  most  before  the  people,  the  man 

tbe  people  most  delighted  to  listen  to, 

and  to  honor. 

* 
*  * 

Zebulon    Baird    Vance  was  born  in 

Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  May  13,  1880. 

His  parents  liad   a  large  family.     Zeb 

and  the  other  children  went  to  school  in 

the  country.     He  was  full  of  fun  then. 

as  he  was  all   his  life.     He  would  get 

into  mischief  like  other  boys,  but  he  had 

a  name  for  truthfulness  in  those  days 

just  as  he  had  when  a  man. 

* 

An  old  man  who  lived  near  the  Vances 
and  knew  Zeb  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy has  said  this  about  him: 

"  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  will 


about  Zeb;  he  was  a  mighty  bad  boy 
and  hard  to  control,  but  he  had  one  re- 
deeming quality  that  made  up  for  all 
his  faults.  Zeb  would  tell  the  truth. 
When  you  missed  your  eggs  that  you 
wanted  so  muca  for  the  preacher,  and 
werf  so  mad  that  they  were  gone,  and 
all  the  boys  denied  everything  about 
them,  Zeb  came  up  like  a  man  and  told 
that  he  took  them,  but  he  would  not 
tell  who  helped  him  eat  them.  He 
would  always  tell  the  truth." 

* 
*  * 

When  Zeb  Vance  was  a  little  older  he 

wrote  some  verses  called   "  The   Little 

Patched  Trousers. "    You  will  see  that 

they   sound   somewhat   like   "  The   Old 

Oaken  Bucket,"  and  we  get  from  these 

lines  an  idea  of  how  little  Zeb  used  to 

spend  some  of  his  time  in  his  country 

home: 

The  Little  Patched  Trousers. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  pnnts  of 
my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them 
to  view, 
The  pants  that  I  woie  in  the  deep  tan- 
gled wild-wood. 
And   likewise   the  groves   where  the 
crab  apple  grew ; 
The  w  ide-spreading  seat  with  the  little 
square  patches, 
The    pockets    that    bulged   with   my 
luncheon  for  noon. 
And  also  with  marbles  and  fish-worms 
and  matches. 
And  gum-drops  and  kite-strings  from 
March  until  June; 
The  little  patched  trousers,  the  made- 
over  trousers 
The  high-water  trousers  that  fit  me 
too  soon. 

No   pantaloons  ever  performed   greater 
sei-vice 
In  filling  the  hearts  of  us  youngsters 
with  joy; 
Tbey  made  the  descent  from  Adolphus 
to  Jervis, 
Right  down  through  a  family  of  ten 
little  boys. 
Through  no  fault  of  mine,  known  to  me 
or  to  others, 
I'm  the  tenderest  branch  on  our  big 

family  tree. 
They  came  down  to  me  slightly  bagged 
at  the  knee; 
The  little  patched  trousers,  the  second- 
hand trousers. 
The  old  family  trousers  that  bagged 
at  the  knee. 


When  Zebulon  was  12  years  old  his 
father  sent  him  to  school  near  Jonesboro, 
Tenn.     The  place  was  called  Washing- 


When  attending  commencements, 
and  in   passing  to  and   from  the 

assembl  \  and  summer  schools  stop 

at  the 

McADOO  HOUSE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Perfect  appointments. 

New  management. 

PERKINS  &  HODGIN,  Propr's. 

Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 

Near  Greensbori).   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Niir.scries  in  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Up  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  hs  the  old  standard  sorts. 

^nppialtipc  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  for 
0|Jeui<JIUCS.  njarket  orchards,  Japanese 
Pears,  Plums,  Chestnuts,  <Sc. 

Green   House  plants,  and    cut  flowers   and 
funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlef  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  cultivate  an  Orchard."    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


Greensboro  Nurseries. 

GREENSBORO,  N.    C. 

For  all  kinds  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Tree.s,  Vines  and  Plants. 

It  is  our  aim  to  furnish  the  very  best, 
both  in  varieties  of  fruit  and  grade  of 
stock,  that  skill  can  produce,  and  the 
many  testimonials  that  we  are  receiving 
is  the  best  evidence  that  we  are  succeed- 
ing.    Space  only  admits  one  here. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  March  29,  '98. 
Dear  Sir:  The  trees  received  and 
planted.  Many  thanks.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  lot,  and  the  selection  seems  to  be 
superb.  Of  the  IdO  trees  sent  me  last 
spring  only  4  or  5  died  and  I  think  that 
was  caused  by  bad  pic  wing.  Every 
tree  in  my  young  orchard  came  from 
your  nursery  and  I  am  so  well  pleased 
that  I  shall  buy  from  you  when  in  need 
of  anytliing  in  your  line.  With  kindest 
regards  I  am.        Yours  truly, 

(Prof.  )  T.  E.  Whitaker. 

The  above  was  unsolicited  and  is  only 
one  of  many.  I  use  it  by  permission  and 
because  it  "comes  from  a  man  who  is 
well  known  as  a  professor  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  the  state  i8i)roud. 

I  also  have  the  finest  herd  of  registered 
Poland  China  Hogs  in  the  South  and  a 
list  of  testimonials  from  delighted  cus- 
tomers that  would  fill  this  page.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  testimonials.  Your 
patronage  wanted. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Prop'r. 
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ton  College,  and  Vance  was  there  when 
his  father  died.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1851 
and  studied  law. 

It  was  at  Chapel  Hill  that  Vance  be- 
gan to  make  his  great  reputation  for  hu- 
mor. No  man  in  college  could  equal 
him  in  telling  a  jcke.  Soon  after  he 
entered  the  university  a  crowd  of  soph- 
omores came  to  his  room  one  night  to 
have  some  fun  with  him.  Vance  was 
in  bed  and  the  boys  tied  his  big  toes  to 
the  bed  posts.  But  Vance  began  tell- 
ing them  some  mountain  yarns,  and  the 
sophomores  lorgot  what  they  had  come 
for,  and  sat  and  listened  to  Vance  all 
night.  They  had  had  more  fun  than 
they  had  expected,  though  it  was  of  a 
different  kind.  And  ever  after  that  Zeb 
Vance  was  a  great  favorite  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

*  * 

But  Vance  was  more  than  a  joker  and 
a  fun-lover.  He  stood  well  in  his  law 
class,  and  received  license  to  practice 
law  in  1853.  The  same  year,  when  only 
22  years  old,  he  was  elected  attorney  for 
Buncombe  county.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  Then  in 
1858  he  became  a  candidate  for  congress. 
His  opponent  was  an  experienced  poli- 
tician, and  one  popular  in  his  district. 
Vance  was  only  38  years  old,  and  his 
friends  had  no  hope  he  would  be  elected. 
But  the  young  man  went  into  the  cam- 
paign in  earnest,  and  made  such  good 
Speeches  he  pleased  everybody  that  heard 
him,  and  he  was  elected.  At  the  and  of 
Vance's  first  term  in  congress  he  was 
elected  again,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
congress  when  the  war  came  on. 

»  * 

* 

Now,  North  Carolina  has  never  been 
a  hot-headed  state.  A  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  op- 
posed to  secession.  Our  state  remained 
in  the  union  until  all  the  states  south  of 
us  and  Virginia  on  the  north  of  us  had 
seceded,  and  until  after  the  Confederate 
government  was  formed  and  the  war 
had  begun. 


Vance  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
union;  he  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
a  war  between  the  states.  He  has  told 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  Boston  how  he 
felt  about  secession,  and  why  he  joined 
the  Confederacy: 

"  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
I  call  for  '  volunteers  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection,' the  whole  situation  was 
changed  instantly.  The  union  men  had 
every  prop  knocked  from  under  them, 
and  by  stress  of  their  own  position  were 
plunged  into  the  secession  movement. 
For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  was  can- 1 
vassing  for  the  union  with  all  my 
strength;  I  was  addressing  a  large  and 
excited  crowd,  large  numbers  of  whom 
were  armed,  and  literally  had  my  arm  ; 
extended  upward  in  pleading  for  peace 
and  the  union  of  our  fathers,  when  the 
telegraphic  news  was  announced  of  the 
firing  on  Sumter  and  the  president's  call 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers. 
When  my  hand  came  down  from  that 
impassioned  gesticulation,  it  fell  slowly 
and  sadly  by  the  side  of  a  secessionist. 
I  immediately,  with  altered  voice  and 
manner,  called  upon  the  assembled  mul- 
titude to  volunteer,  not  to  fight  against 
but  for  South  Carolina.  I  said  if  war 
must  come,  I  preferred  to  be  with  my 
own  people.  If  we  had  to  shed  blood,  I 
preferred  to  shed  Northern  rather  than 
Southern   blood.     If   we  had  to  slay  I 


had  rather  slay  sti'angers  than  my  own 
kindred  and  neighbors;  and  that  it  was 
better,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that 
cemmunities  and  states  should  go  to- 
gether and  face  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
body — sharing  a  common  fate,  rather 
than  endure  the  unspeakable  calamities 
of  internecine  strife.  To  those  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  atrocities  which 
were  inflicted  upon  the  divided  commu- 
nities of  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  humanity  of  my  action  will 
be  apparent.  I  went  with  and  shared 
the  fate  of  the  people  of  my  native  state, 
having  first  done  all  I  could  to  preserve 
the  pcMce  and  secure  the  unanimity  of 
the  people  to  avert,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  calamities  of  war.  I  do  not  regret 
that  course.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an 
honorable  man  within  my  hearing  to- 
night %vho,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  done  as  I  did. " 
* 

Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings 
attend  her! 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and 
defend  her; 

Though  the  scorners  may  sneer  at  and 
writings  defame  her, 

Still  our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  when- 
ever we  name  her. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!   the  Old  North  State 

forever; 
Hurrah  for  the  good  Old  North  State  I 

Continued  on  page  Hi,  between  38  and  39. 


VISIT  THE 
GREENSBORO 

New  Dry  Goods  House. 

Largest  line  of  Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Or- 
gandies, Lawns,  Laces,  Ribbons,  Em- 
broideries and  Staple  Dry  Goodo  to  be 
found  in  the  city,  and  at  prices  much 
lower  than  you  are  used  to  paying. 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THE  FINEST  DRY  GOODS  HOUSE 

IN  GREENSBORO. 

When  in  need  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Organdies, 
Lawns,  Ready-made  Sliirt  Waists  and  Skirts,  in 
silk,  wool  or  wash  goods,  Laces,  Curtains,  Table 
Linens,  Notions,  Fancy  Goods,  Domestics,  Car- 
pets, Mattings,  Rugs,  or  any  others  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  usually  carried  in  a  first- 
class  dry  goods  house,  call  on  us  and  you  shall  be 
supplied  at  the  lowest  price. 

Yours  truly, 

SAMPLE  BROWN   MERCANTILE  COMPANY, 

2.34  South  Elm  Street. 
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Better  School  Houses.  Church  and  Private  Schools  in  North  Carolina. 


As  a  rule,  our  school  houses  are  anything  but  suita- 
ble homes  for  our  children.  S-niall,  uncomfortable, 
unhealthy,  unsightly,  ill-furnished,  they  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  only  too  true  an  index  to  our  educational  spirit. 
About  the  most  uninviting  place  in  any  community  is 
the  school  house  and  its  surroundings.  But  a  better 
si<irit  is  coming  upon  us,  and  it  should  manifest  itself 
in  better  school  houses,  larger,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  tastefully  built  and  furnished.  The  school  house 
is  the  home  of  the  children,  and  should  be  the  center 
of  interest  and  the  pride  of  the  community.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  best  house  in  the  community.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  accounted  a  disgrace  if  the  house  of 
any  private  citizen  was  more  costly  than  theif  temples. 
So  should  we  be  unwilling  to  let  these  temples  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  progress,  the  temples  erected  to  the 
God  of  childhood,  be  inferior  to  our  homes  in  comfort 
and  beauty. 

Five  hundred  good  school  houses,  of  a  value  of  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  each,  should  be  built 
every  year  in  North  Carolina  until  every  district  of 
reasonable  size  is  supplied.  But  no  dollar  of  our  scanty 
public  school  fund  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  be  built  and  furnished  by  popular  sub- 
scriptions, as  our  churches  are.  There  is  no  commu- 
nity in  the  state  that  might  not  build  a  good  house 
within  the  next  ten  months  and  be  none  the  poorer  for 
having  done  so. 

All  country  and  village  people  have  more  or  less 
leisure  time.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  small  amount  necessary 
for  lumber  sufficient  to  build  a  school  house  can  be 
given  by  three  or  four  men,  and  not  be  missed.  Other 
men  with  teams  can  haul  it  to  the  saw  mill,  near  at 
hand  anywhere  in  the  state.  In  most  places  there  is 
an  abundance  of  stone  for  foundations.  Some  money 
will  be  necessary  to  ]}a,j  carpenters,  purchase  hardware, 
etc ;  but  a  very  small  subscription  from  each  one  of 
the  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  families  in  the  district, 
or  even  from  the  wealthier  of  them,  will  easily  make 
up  an  amount  sufficient  for  this.  Much  of  the  heavier 
work,  and  that  requiring  less  skill  should  be  con- 
tributed by  men  and  larger  boys  in  the  community  less 
able  to  contribute  materials  or  money.  The  best  coun- 
try school  houses  we  have  known  were  built  in  this 
way.  Of  course,  every  house  should  be  painted  and 
well  furnished. 

The  Journal  would  like  to  hear  from  any  com- 
munity that  undertakes  to  bujld  a  house  for  its  public 
schopl  in  this  way. 


In  the  May  number  of  The  College  Message,  Greens- 
boro Female  College,  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper  completes  his 
"  Church  and  Private  Schools  in  North  Carolina,"  and 
the  chapters  will  soon  be  issued  in  book  form,  and  can 
be  had  from  the  author.  The  book  will  contain  about 
260  jjages. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  conti'ibution  to  the  educa- 
tional history  of  North  Carolina,  the  most  important 
yet  made.  The  work  has  been  done  with  much  care 
and  pains,  and  with  rare  good  judgment.  From  a  large 
mass  of  material,  letters  and  original  documents,  the 
author  has  culled  the  most  important  facts  concerning 
the  principal  schools  in  the  state,  and  has  summed 
them  up  with  great  fairness.  Apparently  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  every  instance, 
and  to  tell  it  in  the  plainest  and  most  direct  manner. 
The  look  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  standar  dauthority  on 
all  points  of  which  it  treats. 

We  had  hoped  the  author  would  add,  at  the  close  of 
his  detailed  account  of  various  institutions,  a  chapter 
summing  up  his  conclusions  on  the  principal  educa- 
tional questions  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  those  now  most  prominently  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  book  seems  to  demand  such  a  conclusion, 
and  it  presents  an  appearance  of  incompleteness  with- 
out it. 


National  Educational  Association. 


The  attention  of  the  teaching  profession  in  North  Carolina 
is  called  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  City  July  6-12.  The  railroads  will  sell 
round  trip  tickets  for  one  fare,  plus  $2  membership  fee,  with 
extension  of  tickets  to  August  31.  Tickets  will  be  stamped 
for  return  on  any  date  from  July  7  to  July  15  without  deposit. 

I  trust  that  a  large  delegation  of  North  Carolina  people 
will  attend  this  meeting.  Apart  from  the  interest  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  visit  to  our  Capital  City,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
state  to  have  a  strong  representative  delegation  at  this  annual 
gathering.  Last  year  the  state  sent  an  inritation  to  the  na- 
tional Department  of  .Superintendence,  asking  that  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  ne.Kt  meeting  in  North  Carolina.  Even  if  the 
Association  had  been  disposed  to  come  to  North  Carolina  at 
this  time,  the  fact  that  the  state  had  only  four  representatives 
at  Chattanooga  would  have  inclined  the  Association  to  go 
elsewhere  When  the  National  Educational  Association  comes 
so  near  to  the  state  as  Washington  City,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  reputation,  North  Carolina  ought  to 
be  represented  by  a  good  delegation. 

If  any  one  under  whose  eye  this  notice  may  fall,  desires  in- 
formation in  regard  to  hotel  rates,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  communicate  with  me.  I  have  not  yet  secured  rooms  for 
North  Carolina  headquarters,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so  until  I 
have  more  definite  information  as  to  the  probable  attendance 
from  the  state.  ChaS.  D.  McIver, 

S/ati;  Manager  and  Director  for  North  Carolina. 

JVIay  2,  1898, 
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Plans  are  being  matured  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCA- 
TION and  make  it  more  valuable  to  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  especially  to  the  teachers.  No  effort 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  an  ideal  journal  of  its 
kind,  always  meeting  the  peculiar  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  educational  conditions  and  interests 
of  the  state  and  section.  But  before  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  fully  the  paper  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers  and 
a  large  number  of  citizens.  We  want  fifteen  thous- 
and new  subscribers  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
sessions  of  the  schools.  We  want  your  name 
among  these,  if  it  is  not  already  on  our  list.  If 
you  have  already  subscribed,  we  want  your  help 
in  securing  other  names.  Fifty  cents  a  year  for  a 
journal  of  the  character  and  size  of  this  is  very 
little,  and  every  one  interested  at  all  in  education 
can  afford  to  take  it  at  this  price.  Send  in  your 
subscriptions  at  once. 


There  should  be  three  thousand  teachers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly at  Asheville  June  15- 18.  The  executive  com- 
mittee has  arranged  an  excellent  programme,  and 
have  also  done  wisely  in  limiting  the  session  to 
three  days  of  active  work.  Those  who  desire  to 
do  so  can,  of  course,  remain  longer  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  the  delightful  climate  and  magnificent  scen- 
ery of  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."  But  many  can 
remain  only  a  few  days;  and  the  present  arrange- 
ment will  make  it  possible  for  all  who  attend  to 
be  present  at  one  time.  This  will  tend  to  make 
the  exercises  more  interesting  and  profitable.  Both 
railroad  rates  and  board  will  be  very  reasonable. 
Ever}'  teacher  who  can  should  attend  and  help  to 
make  this  meeting  more  valuable  than  anj-  we 
have  yet  had.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  See 
programme  and  official  announcements  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  JOURRAL. 


Those  who  visit  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  now  are  delighted  with  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  the  grounds  since 
last  fall.  Prof  Brown  is  one  of  the  best  landscape 
gardeners  in  the  country,  and  his  work  is  rapidly 
transforming  the  rather  rough  grounds  of  the  col- 
lege into  a  place  of  beauty. 


We  wish  to  urge  every  teacher  who  can  do  so 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7-12. 
As  a  rule,  very  few  North  Carolinians  have  attended 
the  meetings  of  this  body,  even  when  they  have 
been  held  near  us.  Probably  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  has  so  few  representatives  at  these  meetings. 
This  should  not  be.  We  can  not  expect  the  world 
to  give  us  credit  for  any  great  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  so  long  as  we  manifest  no  interest 
in  these  great  gatherings  where  the  most  vital 
educational  topics  are  discussed  by  the  ablest  edu- 
cators of  the  continent.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  any 
great  advance  so  long  as  we  shut  ourselves  off  from 
the  educational  world  and  refuse  to  come  in  contact 
with  those  who  are  working  at  the  great  educational 
problems.  This  is  the  greatest  educational  gath- 
ering in  the  world,  and  it  meets  this  year  almost 
at  our  doors.  Let  us  all  attend,  and  catch  some- 
thing of  the  enthusiasm  which  fills  the  air  about 
such  a  meeting:. 


Not  the  cry,  says  a  Chinese  author,  but  the 
rising  of  a  wild  duck  impels  the  flock  to  fol- 
low him  in  upward  flight. — Jean  Paul Riclitey. 


The  North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association 
(colored)  will  meet  this  year  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro,  June  15-20 
A  valuable  and  interesting  programme  has  been 
arranged,  and  those  who  attend  may  expect  much 
benefit.  Among  those  who  will  make  addresses 
are  Profs.  W.  L.  Poteat,  J.  A.  Holmes,  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  E.  E.  Smith,  S.  G.  Atkins,  P.  W.  Moore,  J. 
W.  McDonald,  Boyer,  Kennedy,  Morris,  Bruce, 
and  Dellinger,  and  President  Dudley.  The  rail- 
roads will  make  special  rates.  Board  for  the  week 
will  be  $2.00. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  issued  "A 
Course  of  Study  for  Taachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  North  Carolina,  together  with  Suggestions  on 
Methods  ef  Instruction,"  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages, 
bound  in  paper.  The  title  of  the  book  fully  ex- 
plains its  nature  and  purpose.  It  contains  outlines 
of  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  illus- 
trated lessons  and  many  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  teacher.  The  list  of  books  suggested  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  subjects  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  pamphlet.  The  work  of  the  Examiners  and 
others  who  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  book 
seems  to  have  been  well  done.  Every  teacher 
should  procure  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  and  give  it 
careful  study. 

Education — a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  gen- 
erations. 
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Wake  County  Library. 

The  literary  committee  appointed  by  the  Wake 
County  Teachers'  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  some  means  for  a  circulating  library  for 
Wake  county  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association,  making  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  published  here  for  the  benefit  of 
other  associations  which  may  be  thinking  of  at- 
tempting a  similar  work.  The  article  in  this  num- 
ber by  Superintendent  Abbott  of  Bibb  county, 
Georgia,  should  be  compared  with  this. 

"i.   That  the  library  consist  of  sections  of  50  volumes  each. 

"  2.  That  these  sections  circulate  from  one  community  to 
another  semi-annually. 

"  3.  That  each  section  be  under  the  control  of  a  local  li- 
brarian, who  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  books  loaned  and  re- 
turned. 

"4.  That  there  shall  be  a  county  librarian  who  shall  re- 
ceive semi-annual  reports  from  the  local  librarians,  and  also 
make  semi-annual  reports  to  this  association.  This  officer 
shall  also  direct  the  sending  of  the  sections  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees. 

"  5.  That  a  set  of  library  rules  be  made  setting  forth  fines, 
&c.,  for  lost  or  damaged  books  and  for  books  not  returned 
promptly. 

"6.  That  this  association  pay  necessary  expenses  for  cor- 
respondence and  the  shipping  of  sections 

"7.  That  each  teacher  be  urged  to  try  to  arouse  sufficient 
interest  in  some  community  to  induce  it  to  furnish  funds  to 
buy  one  section. 

"8.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  induce  men  of  means  to 
aid  in  this  effort  to  furnish  good  books  for  the  use  of  rural 
districts. 

"9.  That  the  cost  of  each  section  will  be  $15  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  literature,  binding,  &c. 

"  10.  That  this  association  control  the  library,  and,  when- 
ever circulation  shall  cease,  shall  give  instructions  as  to  the 
disposition  of  books. 

"II.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  select  and 
purchase  books." 


Commencements=-Dates  and  Speakers. 


There  were  one  hundred  twenty-five  teachers  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  Buncombe  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  April  30,  and  a  most  interesting  ses- 
sion was  held.  The  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Buncombe  has  appointed  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Folsome,  to  attend  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  Washington.  The  board  will  also  pro- 
vide three  summer  schools  in  the  county,  as  al- 
ready announced  in  the  columns  of  The  JOURNAL. 
Surely  Buncombe  is  setting  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  counties. 


What  from  your  father's  heritage  is  lent, 
Earn  it  anew,  to  really  possess  it!    • — Goctlic. 


The  information  contained  in  these  notices  will 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  Other 
schools  would  have  been  included  had  we  secured 
dates  and  programmes  in  time. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  May  29- 
June  I.  Sermon — Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D., 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  Address  before  School 
of  Law — Hon.  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  LL.  D.,  of  Ral- 
eigh. Address —Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  of 
Mobile.  June  i,  4  p.  m. — Laying  Corner  Stone  of 
Alumni  Building.  Addresses  by  Hon.  Julian  S. 
Carr  and  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston. 

Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greens- 
boro, May  21-24.  Alumna;  reception,  Saturday 
night.  May  21.  Address — Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  A 
large  number  of  Alumna;  and  former  students  are 
expected. 

Trinity  College,  June  7.     Sermon — Rev.  Jno. 

B.  Robbins,  D.  D.,  of  Athens,  Ga.     Address — Rev. 

C.  C.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Wake  Forest  College,  May  23-26.  Address 
to  Law  Department — Justice  Walter  Montgomery. 
Alumni  Address — E.  E.  Hilliard,  Esq.,  of  Scotland 
Neck.  Address  before  Literary  Societies— -Presi- 
dent Andrews  of  Brown  University.  Sermon — 
Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  D.  D  ,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Graduating  class  has  forty-eight  members. 

Liberty  Normal  College,  May  21-24.  Ser- 
mon— Rev.  T.  M.  Johnson  of  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
Address  —Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College.     Concerts  and  contests. 

Elizabeth  College,  June  13-15.  Sermon — 
Rev.  A.  G.  Voigt,  D.  D.,  of  Newberry,  S.  C. 
Address  before  Literary  Societies — President  E. 
A.  Alderman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
(Other  speakers  not  yet  secured.) 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Ashe- 
ville,  June  7.  Sermon — Rev.  E.  A.  Elmore,  D. 
D  ,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Other  exercises.  Seven 
graduates  in  Normal  Department.  (Smallness  of 
class  due  to  lengthening  of  course  of  study.) 

Salem  Academy — May  22-26.  Sermon — Rev. 
H.  A.  Brown,  D.  D.  Address— Hon.  S.  C.  Lemly, 
LL.  D.,  Judge  Advocate  General  \3 .  S.  Navy. 
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Guilford  College,  May  21-23.  May  21,  Ded- 
ication of  Memorial  Hall — Address  by  Prof.  Henry 
Louis  Smith  of  Davidson  College.  Sermon—Rev. 
Egbert  W.  Smith  of  Greensboro.  Baccalaureate 
Address — Mr.  John  B.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia. 

Greensboro  Female  College,  May  25-26. 
Sermon — Rev.  W.  S.  Creasy,  D.  D.  Alumn.t  Ad- 
dress—Rev. E.  A.  Yates,  D.  D.  Literary  Address 
—Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchin. 

Whitsett  In.STITUTE,  May  15-iS.  Sermon — 
Rev.  W.  M.  Doggett  of  Burlington,  N.  C.  Ad- 
dress— John  Gray  Bynum  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WiNTON  Academy,  May  20.  Address — P.  P. 
Claxton,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  June  12-15. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon — Rev.  Alfred  H.  Studeba- 
ker,  D.  D.  Annual  Address  before  Literary  So- 
cieties— Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  LL.  I).,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Pn-ss. 

University  of  Virginia,  June  12-15.  Sermon 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  N.  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  Ad- 
dress to  Literary  Societies — Hon.  Joseph  Baile}' 
of  Texas.  Inauguration  of  new  buildings  replac- 
ing those  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1875.  .Ad- 
dress by  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York.  Poem  by 
Hon.  A.  C.  Gordon  of  Staunton,  Va.  Alumni 
Address — Rev,  Randolph  McKim  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

WiNTHROP  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  June  5-8.  Sermon — Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Smith  of  Columbia.  Address — Attor- 
ney General  W.  A.  Barber. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Asheville,  May  23.  Address— Dr.  J.  S.  Felix, 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  Asheville.  lissays  by 
graduates.  Class  exercises.  About  thirty-five 
graduates  from  high  school. 

Washington,  June  3.  Address  by  J.  H.  Small, 
Chairman  School  Committee.  Report  and  record 
of  the  year.     Operetta  by  children. 

StaTESVILLE,  May  1 2  and  13.  Address,  Thursday 
evening — PresidentCharles  D  Mclver  of  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College.  Friday  morning — 
exercises  by  eighth  grade,  completing  course. 
Friday  evening — ^entertainment  for  library. 

Wilson,  May  10.  ,   Address— Prof  Edwin  Minis, 


Trinity  College.    Report  of  the  year,  school  honors, 
&c.     Concert  first  week  in  May,  for  library. 

GOLDSBORO,  May  27.  ^The  exercises  will  take 
the  form  of  an  Arbor  Day  celebration,  the  tree 
being  presented  by  the  graduating  class.  It  is  the 
custom  here  to  let  the  closing  exercises  each  year 
illustrate  some  phase  of  the  school  work.  The 
programme  this  year  will  illustrate  the  nature 
study  in  the  school. 

Winston,  M.iy  19-21.  Address — Prof  P.  P. 
Claxton,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Class  exercises,  concert,  etc. 

Clinton,  May  20.  Certificates  to  eight  grad- 
uates.    General  literary  exercises. 

High  Point,  May  1-5.  Sermon — Bishop  Rond- 
thaler,  of  the  Moravian  Church  of  Salem,  N.  C. 
Address — Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  of  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

colored  schools. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Greensboro,  May  22-26.  Sermon — Rev.  S.  N. 
Vass  of  Raleigh.  Address  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  C. 
E.  Societies — Hon.  J.  C.  Dancyof  Wilmington.  An- 
nual Address — Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Scotia  Seminary,  June  5-7.  Sermon —Presi- 
dent Satterfield.  Address — Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Livingstone  College,  May  18-25.  Address 
before  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Rev.  R.  B.  Bruce  of  Salisbury. 
Sermons — Rev.  D.  W.  Jones  of  Louisville,  Ky  ,  and 
Bishop  C.  R.  Harris,  D.  D.,  of  Salisbury.  Address 
before  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U. — Miss  Eliza  Gardner  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

BiDDLE  University,  May  27-June  i.  Sermon 
— Rev.  D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D.,  President  of  Univer- 
sity. Addresses— Rev.  G.  T.  Dillard,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
George  H.  White,  and  Rev.  N.  N.  Gregg. 

Shaw  University,  May  8-j2.  Sermon — C.  C. 
Somerville.  Addresses — Gen.  Henry  B.  Carring- 
ton,  the  Historian;  Rev.  J.  A.  Whitsett,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Vincent,  and  Rev.  P.  F.  Maloy. 


Durham  Public  Schools,  May  2-27,  exhibit  of 
the  Copley  Prints  and  Water  Color  Studies.  Re- 
productions of  notable  paintings  publicly  owned  in 
America  ;  also  of  the  Mural  Decorations  in  the  new 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  Boston 
Public  Librar}-,  and  other  public  buildings. 
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Your  songs,  your  forms,  )'our  rythmic  flight, 

Your  manners  for  the  heart's  delight, 

Nestle  in  hedge,  or  barn,  or  roof. 

Here  weave  your  character  water-proof. 

Forgive  our  harms,  and  condescend 

To  man,  as  to  a  lubber  friend, 

And,  generous,  teach  his  awkward  race 

Courage  and  probity  and  grace. 

— Einerson. 


Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these.' 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 

The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought.' 

Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught. 

— Longfellow 

Down  the  Brook. 


MISS  M.  W.  HALIBURTON,  STATE   NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 


If  asked  what  becomes  of  the  rain  which  they 
have  seen  flowing  in  the  rills  down  the  hillsides, 
the  children  unhersitatingly  answer  that  it  runs 
into  the  brook;  but  if  questioned  further  as  to 
whether  all  that  falls  flows  thus  into  the  brook,  a 
little  thought  may  be  necessary  before  they  add 
that  a  part  of  it  sinks  into  the  ground. 

Place  before  them  a  box  of  sand,  one  of  clay,  and 
a  piece  of  solid  stone.  Let  them  pour  water  upon 
these  and  see  into  which  it  sinks,  and  through  which 
it  cannot  pass.  After  this,  take  the  class  to  a  spring. 
If  possible,  let  it  be  the  one  which  is  the  source  of  the 
brook  the  children  are  to  study.  Question  them. 
Where  is  this  water  coming  from.'  How  did  it  get 
into  the  ground.'  Pour  some  water  on  the  ground 
around  the  spring  Does  it  sink  into  the  soil.'  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  soil  all  the  way  down  is  like 
this.'     If  so  would  not  the  water  sink  deeper  and 


deeper.'  Something  through  which  it  cannot  pass 
must  have  stopped  it.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
which  may  be  under  the  soil  to  prevent  the  water 
from  going  deeper.'  Yes,  clay  or  rock.  So  when 
the  water  cannot  sink  deeper,  but  runs  along  under 
ground,  and  finds  a  place  like  this  it  breaks  through 
the  soil,  and  we  call  it  a  spring.  You  notice  that 
the  water  ivhich  flows  out  here  forms  a  little  brook. 
The  beginning  of  a  brook,  or  any  stream,  is  called 
its  source. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  decide  which  must 
always  be  called  the  right  hank  and  which  the  left 
bank  of  a  stream  As  we  move  away  from  the 
source  this  on  our  right  hand  is  called  the  right 
bank  and,  though  we  should  turn  and  come  back 
it  would  still  be  called  the  right  bank,  though  no 
longer  on  our  right  hand. 

The  water  runs  between  these  two  banks  as  if  it 
were  in  a  trough.  Besides  the  sides,  there  is 
another  part  of  a  trough.  What  is  it.'  The  bottom 
of  the  trough  of  the  brook  we  call  the  bed,  because 
the  water  lies  upon  it.  This  bed  and  the  two  banks 
make  what  we  call  the  channel  of  the  brook.  Did 
some  one  dig  this  channel.'  What  made  it.'  How 
did  the  water  make  it.'  As  we  go  on  let  us  see 
what  the  water  is  still  doing  to  its  channel  and  how 
it  does  it. 

We  are  going  to  keep  close  to  the  brook  so  that 
our  path  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as 
that  taken  by  the  water.  What  do  we  call  the 
path  a  stream  takes.'  Yes,  we  will  always,  here- 
after, use  the  term  course  when  we  speak  of  the  way 
the  water  is  flowing. 

Observe  those  leaves  on  the  water.  What  is 
moving  them.'  Is  water  always  in  motion  as  this 
is  now.'  What  do  we  call  the  motion  of  water 
moving  like  this.'  Yes,  the  current  of  the  stream. 
We  wish  now  to  study  this  current.  Throw  in 
these  sticks.  Try  to  find  whether  the  current  is 
swifter  near  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  close  to 
the  banks.     You  find  it  less  swift  near  the  banks. 
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Notice  that  the  bank  is  deeply  scooped  out  here. 
Why  is  this.'  Examine  the  soil.  Is  it  soft  or  hard.' 
On  the  opposite  side  see  how  the  bank  has  been 
built  up.  Where  did  that  soil  come  from.'  Is  the 
bank  on  that  side  of  harder  or  softer  material  than 
the  bank  on  this  side.'  Just  below,  the  stream  makes 
a  great  bend.  Why  does  it  wind  around  this  point .' 
Can  you  see  any  reason  why  it  does  not  keep  straight 
on.'  Examine  the  soil  here.  Has  the  hardness  of 
the  soil  anything  to  do  with  changing  the  course 
of  the  stream? 

Let  us  walk  on  and  see  if  the  brook  does  not 
move  more  swiftly  in  some  parts  than  it  does  in 
others.  See,  here  it  is  moving  very  swiftly.  Can 
you  see  any  reason  for  this.'  Does  the  bed  of  the 
stream  slant  very  much  here.'  Does  that  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  swiftness  of  the  water.'  Does 
a  boy  slide  more  swiftly  down  a  steep  hill  or  down 
one  that  is  less  steep.'  How  is  it  with  water.'  Is 
the  channel  narrow  or  wide  here.'  Is  the  water 
deep  or  shallow.'  Let  us  throw  in  these  pebbles 
and  larger  fragments  of  rock.  See  how  easily  it 
moves  them.  Teacher  gives  the  name  of  rapids  to 
this  part  of  the  stream,  and  children  readily  see 
why  it  should  be  so  called.  If  a  place  steep  enough 
to  represent  a  waterfall  is  found  give  the  name ;-«//(/.? 
or  cascade.  Float  objects  over  it  to  show  the  chil- 
dren what  great  force  this  can  represent  in  la.rge 
streams. 

Further  on,  the  water  moves  more  slowly,  reach- 
ing a  lov/  level  portion  of  the  meadow,  where  it 
spreads  out,  filling  a  hollow  and  becoming  still. 
This  is  a  little  pond.  Throw  stones  in  this  slower 
current,  and  see  how  quickly  they  sink.  Stir  up 
the  mud  at  this  point.  Observe  how  muddy  the 
water  is  as  it  enters  the  little  pond  below,  and  how 
nearly  clear  when  it  flows  slowly  out  on  the  lower 
side.  Why  is  it  clear  then.'  What  has  the  water 
done  with  the  fine  soil  it  held  when  it  entered  the 
pond.'  If  it  left  it  under  the  still  water,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  find  it.  Show  the  mud  deposited  where 
the  brook  flows  into  the  still  water,  and  to  these 
little  mud  banks  give  the  name  delta.  Observe 
closely  the  soil  deposited  here. 

As  you  approach  the  lower  course  of  the  stream 
call  attention  to  the  low  level  strips  of  land  bord- 
ering the  stream.  Show  that  this  land  is  made  up 
of  the  loam  and  other  soil  which,  when  the  brook 
was  swolen  and  muddy  from  rains,  it  deposited  as 
it  overflowed  and  spread  over  the  low  grounds  at 
its  sides,  making  perfect  VMmz.X.wx^  flood  plains. 

Before  ending  the  trip,  see  that  the  children  have 


gained  clear  knowledge  as  to  the  order  in  which, 
the  brook  deposits  soil,  that  they  noticed  the  banks 
gradually  becoming  lower,  the  channel  wider,  the 
current  slower,  and  the  land  more  nearly  level  as 
they  move  toward  the  point  they  will  learn  to  call 
its  mouth.  Have  them  take  a  survey  of  the  land 
over  which  they  have  come.  Point  out  the  fact  that 
they  and  the  waters  have  come  down  hill  all  the 
way  from  the  source  of  the  brook  to  its  mouth.  Let 
them  try  to  remember  whether  they  ever  saw  a 
stream  running  up  hill ;  closing  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  law  that  all  streams  follow  the  slope  '> 
of  the  land. 


Elementary  Physics  in  Common  Schools. 


D.  L.  EARNEST,  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  ATHENS,  GA. 


Physics  is  generally  omitted  from  the  average 
country  schools.  Where  undertaken  the  work  is 
largely  a  study  of  a  text-book,  which  is  not  at  all 
the  proper  method  of  work  in  science.  Elemen- 
tary work  in  science  is  a  study  of  phenomena,  not 
a  mastery  of  what  others  have  thought  about  phe- 
nomena. Before  deciding  upon  what  studies  shall 
be  included  in  his  curriculum,  the  true  teacher 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  purposes  of 
educative  processes.  Without  this  definitely  in 
mind  it  will  be  purely  accidental  if  his  work  is 
truly  helpful  and  wholesome  for  the  child.  If  a 
new  and  untried  study  is  introduced  by  the  teacher 
there  must  be  a  valid  reason ;  it  must  conserve  some 
need  of  human  nature,  develop  some  power  of  hu- 
man character,  or  contribute  somewhat  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Teacher,  is  there  any  good  to  be  dterived  from  a 
study  of  nature  and  her  laws  which  cannot  be  so 
well  derived  from  other  studies.'  If  you  are  in 
earnest  about  this  matter,  you  will  here  do  some 
hard  thinking  for  yourself.  Take  no  further  step 
until  you  realize  that  a  child's  study  of  natural 
laws  and  phenomena  helps  him  to  acquire  certain 
habits  and  powers  of  thought  to  which  he  can  not 
attain  by  any  other  sort  of  mental  activity.  Do 
not  work  without  a  well-defined  purpose  in  view. 
Avoid  experimentation  with  no  other  end  in  view 
than  mere  amusement  or  display.  The  following 
principles  are  worthy  of  consideration: 

I.  The  child  should  have  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  those  laws  of  nature  by  which  his  wel- 
fare and  destiny  are  affected. 

II.  The  method  by  which  he  becomes  acquainted 
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with  these  laws  should  call  into  healthful  activity 
his  power  of  original  thought  and  accustom  him 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  regulation  of  his 
own  conduct. 

III.  The  pupil  must  observe  for  himself,  inves- 
tigate for  himself,  think  for  himself. 

IV.  The  mind  of  the  child  must  be  intensely 
occupied  with  that  which  is  intended  to  be  taught; 
from  this  it  should  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  dis- 
tracting tendency  of  complicated  apparatus.  Much 
valuable  work  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  simple, 
costless,  home-made  apparatus,  in  the  construction 
of  which  teacher  and  pupils  should  take  active  in- 
terest. 

V.  Do  not  hunt  for  that  which  is  strange  and 
startling;  every-day  phenomena  and  laws,  so  fa- 
miliar that  they  are  generally  overlooked,  af- 
ford abundant  material  and  facility  for  devel- 
ing  mental  activity  which  will  prove  valuable  in 
subsequent  life  and  duty.  Confine  yourself  to  that 
which  is  familiar. 

VI.  The  mental  exercise  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  fact  gained  by  the  pupil;  keep  in  view  the 
fixing  of  habits  and  the  development  of  power. 
Strong,  earnest  effort,  intense  application  under 
the  strong  stimulus  of  a  powerful  interest  evolve 
mental  dynamics,  whatever  be  the  subject  of 
thought.     Select  subject  according  to  value. 

VII.  You  must  decide  between  two  theories: 
Does  a  pupil  derive  greater  good  from  an  experi- 
ment when  he  knows  its  purpose  and  knows  what 
to  look  for,  or  when  he  is  trained  to  see  its  purpose 
and  meaning.'  A  clear  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose enables  the  pupil  to  observe  more  intelligently 
and  gain  exact  knowledge  more  rapidly;  habitual 
practice  in  trying  to  see  the  meaning  of  phenomena 
is  the  more  practical,  more  beneficial  training  for 
independent,  thoughtful  manhood.  Method  varies 
with  theory.  Whichever  theory  you  advocate,  when 
you  finish  the  lesson  the  pupil  must  have  aclear  con- 
ception of  these  three  things — i,  purpose;  2,  pro- 
cess; 3,  presumption. 

Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  see  the  purpose, 
and,  ere  the  close  of  the  lesson,  see  the  purpose  at- 
tained. The  pupil  should,  further,  be  able  to  make 
a  clear  statement  about  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ment, give  in  his  own  language  a  vivid  account  of 
what  actually  occurred  as  he  saw  it,  and,  finally, 
should  be  able  to  draw  some  inference,  form  some 
conclusion,  assign  some  cause,  give  some  expla- 
nation, modestly  state  at  least  a  presumption  nat- 
urally suggested  by  the  work  done. 


If  you  prefer  to  allow  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  sense 
an  original  discoverer  and  find  out  for  himself  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment,  do  not  neglect  the  ob- 
servance of  the  other  two  points  named  above — 
the  process  and  the  presumption.  The  best  re- 
sults follow  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two 
methods,  giving  that  one  predominance  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  need  of  the  class — and  be  sure 
you  see  the  full  meaning  of  this  apparently  indefi- 
nite suggestion. 


The  Garden  as  a  Basis  for  Nature  Study. 

BY  MABEL  ACKERLKY    [l.N    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE.] 

Nature  study  includes  a  study  of  vegetation, 
insects,  animals,  birds,  and  minerals.  Since  it  is 
always  best  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known in  teaching,  the  teacher  may  begin  by  help- 
ing the  pupil  to  make  a  small  box  for  seeds.  Lead 
him  to  examine  them.  Encourage  him  to  make  a 
garden.  Let  him  do  all  the  work  himself,  and 
when  he  is  hoeing,  to  soften  the  bed,  if  he  should 
discover  curious  earthworms,  pause  long  enough  to 
observe  their  color,  form  and  habits.  On  no  account 
allow  him  to  harm  them,  but  in  the  very  beginning 
exercise  the  divine  feeling  of  protection  to  the  weak 
and  humble. 

In  the  study  of  the  soil  he  gets  a  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  structure  of  the  earth.  Though  the  grain 
of  knowledge  gained  may  seem  small,  yet  his  inter- 
est will  be  awakened.  A  beautiful  lesson  in  faith 
and  patience  follows  when  the  seeds  are  planted. 
As  the  garden  needs  heat,  light  and  water,  the 
study  of  these  elements  comes  in.  The  child  may 
open  different  seeds  and  see  the  plant  germ  ;  so  it 
is  important  that  he  should  remember  where  he 
planted  each  kind  of  seed.  Watch  the  look  of  joy 
and  reverence  on  the  little  face  when  the  first  plant 
is  discovered.  He  may  be  asked  why  the  bean 
does  not  send  up  a  pea-vine,  etc.  The  constancy 
of  nature  is  soon  perceived,  though  it  may  not  be 
expressed. 

When  the  plants  mature,  the  child  my  be  led  to 
the  study  of  insects,  birds  and  animals  through  the 
use  of  plants  and  seeds  as  food  for  all  these  creat- 
ures. 

I  once  saw  a  child's  garden  where  the  birds  came 
for  seeds,  a  rabbit  for  fresh  lettuce  leaves,  and  bees 
for  honey.  A  caterpillar  spun  her  house  on  one  of 
the  tiny  trees  and  the  ants  threw  up  their  breast- 
works unmolested.  What  a  university  for  the 
beginning  of  science  work  ! 
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So  might  I,  Standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

—  IVordswortli. 

In  respect  of  well  nigh  all  of  the  conveniences 
and  privileges  of  civilized  life  the  town  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  country.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained, 
not  by  supposing  the  town  to  develop  a  livelier  in- 
tellect and  a  higher  quality  of  manhood,  for  the 
advantage  here  probably  lies  with  the  country,  but 
by  the  simple  matter  of  the  respective  sparseness 
and  density  of  the  population.  Many  people  packed 
elbow  to  elbow  in  the  restricted  area  of  the  town 
are  able  to  push  forward  their  common  interests 
and  provide  for  their  social,  intellectual,  and  relig- 
ious needs  to  an  extent  which  would  be  quite  beyond 
their  power  if  they  were  dispersed  over  an  area  fifty 
times  as  great. 

The  isolation  of  families  in  the  country  is  a  phys- 
ical barrier  which  does,  indeed,  seriously  hinder 
their  development  in  certain  directions.  But  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  we  have  not 
taken  it  for  granted  that  this  barrier  is  insurmount- 
able, surrendered  outright  in  its  presetjce,  and  so 
excused  ourselves  from  any  effort  to  improve  and 
brighten  rural  life.  The  graded  school  for  e.\'ample 
is  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  town,  but  for  the 
country  it  is  impracticable;  so  runs  our  conclusion, 
registered  before  debate  or  trial.  A  system  of 
lectures  is  in  high  favor  (or  the  town,  theoretically 
so  at  least;  but  who  thinks  of  it  as  feasible  in  the 
country.'  What  a  delight  and  stimulus  is  the  town 
reading  club;  but  a  country  reading  club.'' — of 
course  that  is  a  failure  before  it  begins,  and  so  it 
does  not  begin.  A  town  that  is  alive  to  its  higher 
needs  would  as  soon  think  of  excluding  market 
wagons  as  of  giving  up  its  library.  But  a  public 
library  in  the  country.'  Preposterou.s!  Who  ever 
thought  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  could  be  real- 
ized in  fact.' 

I.  But  something  must  be  done  to  quicken  and 
lead  out  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  And 
that— 

I.  For  the  sake  of  the  connti-y  itself.  In  the 
beginning  " the  Lord  God,"  so  we  read,  "formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground."  Though  so  ex- 
quisite in  the  complexity  of  its  architecture,  though 
so  refined  in  its  substance,  the  human  body  cannot 


break  with  its  past.  Its  "dust"  lineage  is  inefface- 
ably  written  in  the  symbols  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. It  is  akin  to  the  pure,  sweet  earth,  and 
reaches  its  estate  in  close  association  with  it.  Per- 
manently estranged,  it  pines  and,  set  upon  having 
its  way,  withers  down  to  its  native  dust.  Now, 
this  physical  structure  is  not  all  there  is  of  us. 
Upon  it  rests  the  upper  stories  of  our  nature. 
These  spheres  of  mind  and  spirit,  although  they 
have  a  forward  look  to  their  ultimate  independence 
of  material  conditions,  yet  touch  the  sphere  of 
matter  and  are  largely  conditioned  by  it.  And  so 
it  happens  that  both  our  lower  and  our  higher 
selves  attain  their  best  development  in  kindly  and 
sympathetic  relations  with  external  nature.  Body 
is  halest  and  mind  sanest  grown  on  the  soil,  amidst 
the  standing  corn.  This  is  true  of  the  individual. 
It  is  a  true  likeness  of  the  race.  I  have  thought 
that  the  toughness  of  fibre,  the  large  and  well- 
balanced  virility,  and  the  love  of  freedom  which 
characterize  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  insure  to  him 
the  supremacy  of  the  modern  world  are  due  in  large 
part  to  the  attachment  of  his  Teutonic  ancestor  to 
the  soil  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  on  the 
page  of  history.  "The  English,"  says  Mr.  Froude 
in  one  of  his  delightful  volumes  of  colonial  obser- 
vations, "the  English  should  not  come  to  New 
Zealand  to  renew  the  town  life  which  they  leave 
behind  them.  They  will  never  grow  into  a  new 
nation  thus.  .  .  .  Fine  men  and  fine  women  are 
not  to  be  reared  in  towns  among  taverns  and  thea- 
tres and  idle  clatter  of  politics.  They  are  Nature's 
choicest  creations  and  can  be  produced  only  on 
Nature's  own  conditions — under  the  free  air  of 
heaven,  on  the  green  earth,  amidst  woods  and 
waters,  and  in  the  wholesome  occupation  of  culti- 
vating the  soil." 

And  yet,  with  all  this  natural  adaptation  to  the 
production  of  what  is  most  worth  in  manhood  and 
womanhood,  the  country  wants  the  power  to  hold 
what  it  produces.  It  is  ever  emptying  its  wealth 
of  original  strength  into  the  lap  of  the  town.  This 
is  well  enough  for  the  town,  but  for  the  country  it 
is  prodigality,  and  must  end  in  poverty.  It  is  a 
settled  truth  among  farmers,  that,  if  all  which  the 
soil  produces  is  taken  off  and  no  part  of  it  in  any 
form  is  returned  to  it,  the  soil  sooner  or  later  loses 
its  power  to  produce  anything.  Now,  this  constant 
losing  of  its  best  material  is  an  index  of  the  exist- 
ing poverty  of  country  life,  as  well  as  the  cause  and 
prophecy  of  still  deeper  poverty  to  follow.  Our 
civilization  would,  I  fear,  be  discredited  if  a  test 
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proposed  by  John  Burroughs  should  be  applied  to 
it.  He  says  that  country  life  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  civilization.  "  Where  country  life  is 
safe  and  enjoyable,"  he  proceeds,  "where  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  appliances  of  the  town  are 
joined  to  the  large  freedom  and  the  large  benefits 
of  the  country  a  high  state  of  civilization  prevails." 
Our  country  life  is  safe  enough,  indeed,  but  is  it 
enjoyable.'  When  "  their  useful  toil"  is  interrupted, 
what  "homely  joys"  have  the  farmer's  family  to 
brighten  "their  destiny  obscure.''"  What  escape 
from  the  dull  pressure  of  ennui?  The  great  Chi- 
nese traveller  thus  characterized  the  Englishman: 
"  He  says,  It's  a  fine  day.  Let's  go  kill  something!  " 
Do  not  the  young  men  of  our  farms  too  often  say, 
"The  ground's  too  wet.  Let's  go  drink  something." 
Against  this  dreary  alternation  of  labor  and  ennui 
or  dissipation  there  must  surely  be  some  provision. 
And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  some  of  the  special 
needs  of  country  life. 

The  first  of  these  needs  which  I  mention  is  a 
widening  of  the  horizon  and  a  larger  outlook  on 
human  interests.  The  penalties  of  specialism  are 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  amongst  farmers. 

A  second  need  of  country  life  is  the  elevation  of 
its  sole  business  by  putting  more  intelligence  into 
the  conduct  of  it,  so  that  we  may  come  to  fee  it 
to  be  as  creditable  to  one's  mental  abilities  to  suc- 
ceed on  the  farm  as  to  succeed  in  the  office.  A 
better  fertilizer  than  "the  Owl  Brand"  is  brains, 
which  contain,  I  believe,  a  higher  percentage  of 
phosphorus.  When  the  calling  is  so  dignified  it 
will  not  be  so  difficult  to  retain  on  the  farm  the 
boys  who  are  ambitious  of  intellectual  distinction. 

But  the  great  need  of  country  life,  to  make  it 
attractive  and  resourceful,  is  intellectual  food  and 
intellectual  companionship. 

These  needs  ought  to  be  recognized  and  met  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  but  also 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  town.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  great  world  movement  of  pop- 
ulation from  the  country  to  the  town.  True,  it 
dates  from  the  time  of  Cain,  who  "went  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  after  killing  his 
brother,  "and  builded  a  city;"  but  in  the  present 
century  it  has  been  more  active  than  ever  before, 
and  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  out-ran  the 
record  for  any  previous  decade  of  the  century.  I 
dare  not  hope  that  the  census  of  1900  will  show 
any  abatement  of  it.  The  depressing  statistics  of 
this  drift  are  generally  accessible  and  are  probably 
familiar  to' you.      I   mention   but  one  item;      Even 


in  quiet  old  North  C  arolina  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  1890  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  ninety  townships,  about  twenty-five  per  cenf 
of  the  whole  number,  which  actually  decreased  in 
population.  Many  serious  questions  emerge  from 
this  state  of  things,  but  my  only  purpose  now  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  stream  of  humanity  which 
is  pouring  out  of  the  country  into  the  city. 

Says  the  charming  out-door  essayist  already 
quoted,  "God^made  the  crab,  but  man  made  the 
pippin;  but  the  pippin  cannot  propagate  itself" 
And  so  it  may  be  said  that  God  made  the  country, 
man  made  the  town;  but,  in  spite  of  life  conven- 
iences, polish,  and  a  certain  smart  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  now  and  then  verges  upon  super- 
ciliousness, the  town  has  not  sufficient  vitality  to 
perpetuate  itself  without  the  help  of  the  stream  of 
fresh  arterial  blood  from  the  country.  The  artifi- 
ciality and  tension  of  town  life  use  up  men  and 
women.  Families  waste  and  die  out.  It  has  been 
said  that  when  New  York  was  buried  in  snow  by 
the  fearful  blizzard  of  188S  there  was  hardly  food 
enough  in  the  city  to  last  it  more  than  four  days. 
But  that  great  Vanity  Fair  of  flashing  lights  and 
gorgeous  spectacles,  with  its  whipped-up  nerves 
and  fierce  fight  for  gain,  is  no  more  dependent 
upon  rural  comuumities  for  food  than  for  reinforce- 
ments of  its  jaded  physique  and  languishing  jr.oral 
and  mental   vitality. 

'  It  is  manifest  that  the  problem  of  the  country  is 
largely  the  problem  of  the  city  also.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  imposing  any  check  upon  the  tendency 
of  country  life  to  deterioration  and  demoralization, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  purify  the  sources  of 
town  life.     This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of — 

II.— The  Function  of  the  Library  in  Rural 
Communities. 

Americans  are  sometimes  said  to  be  a  readinp- 
people.  But  there  are  two  modifications  to  be 
made  of  that  general  statement.  In  the  first  place 
most  of  this  reading  is  done  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  In  the  second  place,  what  reading  is  done 
in  the  country  is,  on  the  average,  confined  to  the 
Bible  and  the  newspaper;  and  it  is  well  if  the 
Bible  can  hold  its  own  in  the  competition.  I  fear 
that  it  rarely  can.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
time  which  the  average  farmer  gives  to  reading  he 
spends  over  the  newspaper,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  reading  which  would 
better  not  be  done  at  all.  With  many  honorable 
exceptions,  the  newspapers  of  the  country,   to  the 
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extent  of  their  large  influence,  by  their  avowedly 
one-sided  interpretation  of  public  affairs  effectively 
discourage  independent  inquiry  for  the  truth,  and 
by  their  flippant  vulgarity  inevitably  relax  the  in- 
tellectual and  nnoral  fibre  and  degrade  the  taste  of 
the  community.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage of  a  leading  Western  paper  to  be  entirely 
justified  when  it  says,  "The  daily  newspaper  has 
become  the  most  efficient  school  of  crime  and 
criminal  methods  in  the  world."  It^is  time  that 
those  who  care  less  for  long  subscription  lists  than 
for  vigorous  minds  and  high  character  in  the  com- 
ing generations  were  recognizing  and  protesting 
against  this  pernicious  infection 

1.  One  function  of  the  rural  librar\-,  accord- 
ingly, would  be  to  occup\"  a  portion  of  the  space 
now  improperly  filled  by  the  newspaper,  to  recover 
the  wasting  strength  of  faculties  which  have  been 
brought  up  on  its  weak  diet,  and  to  cast  out  the 
love  of  life's  froth  and  s;um,  low  ideals,  and  tem- 
porizing policies,  by  cultivating  the  taste  for  the 
true,  the  great  and  the  lasting. 

2.  A  librar}-  selected  with  care  will,  moreover, 
prove  a  boon  to  those  who  already  love  books, 
but  who,  in  the  deluge  of  printers'  ink  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  are  bewildered  and 
need  a  guide  to  profitable  reading.  For  there  are 
books  and  books,  and  one  should  no  more  think  of 
reading  any  book  which  chance  may  drop  into  his 
hand,  than  of  making  an  associate  of  the  first  man 
one  meets  on  the  road.  The  book  is  no  more  than 
the  man  who  wiote  it.  Some  books,  like  their 
authors,  are  positively  bad,  others  are  simply  un- 
pleasant or  trivial,  or  of  low  nutritive  value.  We 
will  have  none  of  these,  for  where  they  do  not  in- 
flict upon  us  a  positive  injury,  they  "cannot  nour- 
ish, much  less  enlarge  and*  beautify  our  nature." 
In  the  library  such  as  we  contemplate,  limited  as 
it  must  of  necessity  be,  the  choice  of  what  is  worthy 
is  already  made.  It  will  not  onlj'  guide  the  read- 
ing habit  already  formed,  but  form  and  establish 
it  where  it  does  not  exist. 

3.  Again,  the  library  in  the  country,  or  elsewhere, 
is  the  best  means  of  culture.  The  college  and 
the  university  cannot  go  to  every  man's  door,  but 
this  circulating  library  may,  and  has  not  Carlyle 
said  that  a  collection  of  books  is  the  true  university 
of  to-day.'  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  tells  somewhere 
of  a  youthful  acquaintance  of  his  who,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  country  and  with  no  help  from  the 
schools,  grew  up  to  a  large  and  beautifully  uncon- 
scious culture  by  the  incorporation  into  himself  of  a 


few  great  world  books.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
certain  type  of  culture  attainable  by  contact  with 
men  and  affairs.  The  Arab,  for  example  finds  in 
the  tent  a  kind  of  school  always  open,  where,  says 
Renan,  "the  meeting  of  well-bred  people  gives 
birth  to  a  great  intellectual  and  even  literary  move- 
ment. Delicacy  of  manners  and  acuteness  of  mind 
have  nothing  in  common  in  the  East  with  what 
we  call  education.'  Even  so.  But  you  observe 
that  the  men  who  constitute  this  bookless  univer- 
sity of  the  tent  are  well-bred  and  acute.  Such 
qualities  do  not  meet  in  every  man,  and  when  they 
do  we  ma}'  not  all  have  the  privilege  of  close  in- 
tercourse with  their  possessor. 

And  what  is  this  culture.'  For  there  are  some 
persons  among  us  who  affect  to  despise  what  they 
in  derision  call  ciilchaiv,  as  being  necessary,  indeed, 
in  the  make-up  of  a  transcendentalist, — whatever 
that  may  be, — but  as  quite  out  of  accord  with  this 
practical  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  most 
precious  thing  of  which  I  speak,  is  no  other-world 
sort  of  refinement,  afraid  to  soil  its  etherial  robes 
by  contact  with  inferior  natures.  It  is  "the  ability 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are,"  and  so  knows  its 
place  and  does  its  work  in  the  world  with  the  high- 
est efificiency.  It  is  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
enjoy  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  wher- 
ever they  may  appear,  in  nature,  art  or  literrture. 
It  is  not  so  much  acquirement  as  power.  It  is  not 
mass  of  information  so  much  as  a  state  of  mind; 
not  quantity  of  learning,  but  quality  of  spirit  and 
taste  which  has  ripened  on  the  use  of  it.  It  is  the 
condition  of  the  harmonious  maturity  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  nourished  and  developed  by 
association  with  the  best  and  highest  members  of 
of  our  race. 

4.  But  I  must  add  a  concluding  word  on  the 
librar}-  as  a  well-spring  of  joy,  a  solace  in  solitude, 
a  refuge  from  carking  cares,  and  refreshment  of 
spirits  depressed  by  the  drudgeries  of  life.  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  this  view  of  the  little  library  in  the 
humble  home  where  mother  and  daughter, 
father  and  sen  have  little  to  break  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  labor,  and  where  the  rare  visitor  is  only  a 
commonplace  person  like  themselves — this  view  of 
the  library  as  a  blessed  invasion  of  the  good  and 
the  great  of  all  time  to  illumine  and  cheer  the  home, 
is  to  me  after  all  the  most  affecting.  Here  is  Homer 
with  the  light  of  the  morning  world  on  his  great 
brow,  and  on  his  tongue  that  matchless  story  of  the 
happy  time  when  nature  was  so  close  to  man  and 
man  to  God;   when  no  taint  of  that  fatal  nineteenth 
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century  disease  of  "problems"  marred  its  generos- 
ity of  impulse,  its  strength  of  passion  or  energy  of 
action;  when  men  as  elemental  and  resistless  as 
the  sea  they  loved,  crowded  upon  their  destinies 
with  fierce  joy,  and  squandered  the  riches  of  their 
natures  with  a  glorious  liberality  in  pursuit  of  their 
ciuls  of  vengeance  or  of  fame.  Homer  lieads  the 
procession  of  the  kings  of  thought  and  feeling  who 
pass  the  lowly  threshold  and  take  up  their  abode, 
now  at  last  no  respecters  of  persons  and  always 
accessible.  As  said  Frederick  William  at  the 
founding  of  the  Berlin  University,  here  is  establish- 
ed the  nursery  of  better  times. 


The  Circulating  Library  in  the  Country  Schools  of 
Bibb  County,  Qa. 


SUPERINTENDENT  D.  Q.  ABBOTT,  MACON,   GA. 


No  department  of  public  school  work  has  lately 
received  more  attention  or  engrossed  more  thought 
than  the  rural  schools  of  our  nation,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  everything  which  pertains  to  their  bet- 
terment ought  to  receive  and  retain  the  interested 
attention  of  those  who  are  most  vitally  concerned 
in  them.  Of  all  the  interests  which  sway  and  mold 
the  life  and  character  of  a  child,  nothing  is  more 
potent  than  the  character  of  the  books  he  reads. 
It  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the  public  school- 
teacher to  inculcate  and  foster  the  reading  habit, 
to  develop  the  taste  of  the  child  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  formation  of  good  judgment 
and  correct  habits  of  reading. 

With  these  views  our  teachers  have  for  some 
years  longed  for  the  resources  with  which  to  put 
these  ideas  into  practice  and  to  cultivate  in  their 
pupils  a  taste  for  reading;  but  until  the  present 
year  we  have  had  nothing  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick,  the  general  principal  of  the 
country  schools,  and  all  the  teachers  finally  de- 
cided to  raise  a  fund  by  every  means  possible  and 
begin  what  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  satisfactory 
circulating  library,  to  the  end  that  every  white  child 
in  th2  country  schools  should  have  within  easy 
access  an  excellent  collection  of  pure,  healthy, 
stimulating  literatnre — adapted  to  the  tastes  of 
childhood.  The  teachers  went  to  work  with  a  will 
and  soon  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  was  promptly  invested  in  books.  These 
books  are  distributed  into  nine  sections;  each  sec- 
tion consists  of  a  stout,   neat  box,  eight  inches  b)- 


ten,  and  three  feet  long.  These  bDxes  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  nine,  and  a  regular  schedule  or 
itinerary  is  arranged  for  each  box.  This  itinerary 
is  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  each  box,  so 
that  every  teacher  will  know  just  exactly  where 
each  box  is  during  any  particular  month  and  where 
it  will  be  on  the  first  of  the  following  month.  Each 
box  or  section,  which  contains  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  books,  remains  at  one  school  for  thirty  cays, 
and  the  books  circulate  freely  amongst  the  pupils 
and  the  patrons  of  that  school  during  that  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  teacher  knows  what 
box  is  due  next  at  the  school  and  sends  for  it. 
Thus,  you  will  observe,  we  secure  a  fresh  suppl}- 
of  reading  matter  for  each  school  for  each  month 
during  the  year.  Of  course  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  boxes  have  not  all  gone  round,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  more  than  nine  schools,  but  the  li- 
brary will  be  constantly  enlarged  until  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  volumes  to  supply  the  needs 
of  all  the  grades  for  the  entire  school  year.  The 
boxes  are  each  furnished  with  a  stout  patent  pad- 
lock, and  all  of  the  locks  are  of  the  same  make  and 
design.  Each  teacher  has  a  key  which  will  fit 
every  box.  When  a  box  is  received  al  a  school 
the  teacher  proceeds  to  check  up  the  books  in  that 
box,  and,  if  any  are  missing,  the  titles  of  the  absent 
books  are  reported  to  the  general  principal,  who 
holds  the  last  school  which  had  the  box  responsi- 
ble for  them. 

In  this  way  it  will  be  observed  that  ever_\-  teacher 
is  a  check  on  every  other  teacher  in  the  matter  of 
accurate  library  accounts. 

We  are  yet  in  a  crude  state,  but  we  have  gone 
far  enough  with  this  scheme  to  see  that  there  is  a 
great  intellectual  awakening  amongst  the  children 
of  the  country  schools;  and  not  only  so,  but  many 
of  the  parents  as  well  as  children  have  come  in 
contact  for  the  first  time  with  books  which  they 
never  expected  to  see,  and  of  whose  titles  they 
had  only  heard. 

As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject  throughout  the  county,  the 
books  are  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
the  demand  for  these  books  is  growing  and  con- 
stant, subjects  for  thought  have  been  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  people  in  many  homes,  discus- 
sions of  text-books  and  of  literature  take  the  place 
of  idle  and  harmful  gossip  around  the  fireside  and 
in  social  gatherings,  and  we  verily  believe  that  we 
have  set  in  motion  an  influence  which  will  grow 
from  year  to  year  and  result  in  the  complete  Intel- 
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.  tion  of  mniiy  people  vvho  have 
been  in  bondage  only  because  of  slender  resources 
and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Our  teachers  are  giving  their  best  energies  to  this 
unselfish  work,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  result  in 
a  loftier  plane  of  life,  a  broader  intelligence,  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  home, 
and  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  popular  edu- 
cation as  an  uplifting  and  transforming  power. 

Perhaps  my  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  but  I 
have  written  this  much,  e.xpecting  that  letters  of 
inquiry  will  come  to  me.  I  trust  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  realizing  the  results  which  we 
believe  possible  in  our  own  community  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  simple  and  easy  the  plan  is 
which  has  proven  efficient  with  us. 


The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Country  Schools. 


PRINCIP.AL  ROBERT  L.    M..\DlSON,  CULLOWHEE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
PAINTER,   N     C. 


The  importance  of  this  subject  becomes  appar- 
ent when  we  reflect  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
country  home  is  the  recruiting  place  for  the  nation's 
brain  and  brawn.  The  artificiality  of  city  life  tends, 
as  a  rule,  to  depletion  and  degeneration  ;  so  human- 
ity must  look  to  the  country  for  renewal  of  its  flag- 
ging energies. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  preparation  requi- 
site to  fit  a  teacher  for  country  school  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  consider  carefully  (first)  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  and  needs  of  that  much  neglected 
field,  and  (second)  the  results  expected  by  the 
state. 

Summed  up  briefly,  the  average  conditions  are 
as  follows:  small  district;  enrollment,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  school  census;  average  attendance, 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  of  the  enroll- 
ment; school  committee  without  public  spirit; 
parents,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent;  home-train- 
ing of  many  of  the  children  neglected  and  neces- 
sary books  not  supplied;  poorly  lighted,  improperly 
ventilated,  and  inadequately  furnished  school 
house;  salary  of  the  teacher,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  per  month;  term,  three  months. 

Now,  what  does  the  state  expect  from  the  coun- 
try schools.^  As  a  more  immediate  result,  the 
formation  of  right  h  ibits  by  the  child,  and  his 
mastery  of  certain  fundamental  branches  of  know- 
ledge, with  the  consequent  and  accompanying  de- 


velopment of  his  powers.  As  a  more  remote  result 
the  production  of  good  citizenship.  Opinions  may 
differ  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  good  citizenship. 
It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  say  that  a  good  cit- 
izen should  be  one  who  is  sober,  industrious,  econ- 
omical, intelligent,  law-abiding,  patriotic,  neigh- 
borly, God-fearing. 

These  are  the  coditions,  this  the  expectation  of 
the  state.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things.''  Mani- 
festly the  work  demands  the  highest  orderof  ability ; 
but  the  state  does  not  consider,  and  the  people  do 
not  realize,  that  our  present  meagre  school  funds 
cannot  secure  this  need. 

What  then.?  Must  the  undertaking  be  aban- 
doned in  despair.?  That  would  be  suicidal.  The 
only  course  which  promises  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  desideratum  is  the  special  preparation  of  men 
and  women  for  the  work.  So,  let  those  with  the 
teacher's  instinct,  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  apparently  impossible  and  unremunerative 
task,  be  fitted  to  overcome  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Such  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  taught 
and  carefully  trained.  As  it  is  impossible  to  place 
in  every  district  a  college  graduate  with  super- 
added normal  training,  however  desirable  this  may 
be,  it  is  pertinent  to  ascertain  the  minimum  of 
qualifications  which  may  be  safely  relied  upon  for 
good  results,  until  the  more  ideal  conditions  and 
agencies  can  be  introduced 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  assume  that,  as  regards 
scholarship,  the  teacher  must  know  something 
more  than  the  mere  branches  which  he  is  expected 
to  teach.  He  must  approach  his  pupil  from  a 
higher  plane  and  with  resources  which  the  pupil's 
text-books  do  not  entirely  embody  But,  what- 
ever the  teacher's  additional  acquirements,  he  must 
have  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
usual  public  school  studies. 

Then,  in  common  with  all  who  prepare  for  teach- 
ing, psychology  and  its  application  to  pedagogy. 
Furthermore,  he  must  be  instructed  and  trained  in 
the  practical  application  of  those  great  educational 
principles  which  have  been  forever  placed  beyond 
controversy. 

He  should  be  taught  that  the  teacher  must  be 
ever  a  student,  a  searcher  after  truth,  ambitious  of 
professional  improvement,  keeping  his  powers  and 
interest  fresh  by  increasing  his  store  of  knowledge 
and  imparting  to  his  pupils  by  contagion  the  enthu- 
siasm born  of  his  more  recent  conquests  and  acquire- 
ments. To  this  end  the  accumulation  of  a  small, 
but  select,  library  of  professional  works  should  be 
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encouraged  as  well  as  the  regular  reading  of  one 
or  more  of  the  best  educational  journals. 

He  should  be  taught  to  study  profoundly  the 
problems  of  public  education  with  a  view  to  their 
solution  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  state. 
Some  of  these  problems  have  been  suggested  by 
the  conditions  already  enumerated,  but  there  are 
others  of  momentous  interest  and  fraught  with  won- 
drous possibilities.  One  of  these  is  marshaling,  for 
the  child's  highest  good,  the  greateducational  forces 
which  operate  generally  outside  of  the  school- 
room— the  newspapers,  books,  works  of  art,  com- 
panions, music,  sports,  the  Sunday  school,  the 
church,  the  home,  etc.  Most  of  these  may  prove 
antagonistic  to  the  teacher's  work,  unless  he  man- 
ages wisely 

He  should  be  taught  that  the  teacher  must  become 
a  leader  of  adult  thought  as  well  as  an  awakener 
and  director  of  child  thought.  Being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  persons  in  the  rural 
community,  he  must  do  more  than  teach  classes 
and  train  children  :  he  must  arouse  public  senti- 
ment;  if  necessary,  create  public  sentiment  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  patrons  and  school  offi- 
cials in  favor  of  needed  reforms,  improvements  or 
innovations. 

He  should  be  taught  that  the  inculcation  of  moral 
principles  and  the  formation  in  his  pupils  of  good 
habits  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  impart- 
ing of  any  text-book  knowledge  whatever  ;  and 
that  the  teacher,  no  less  than  the  preacher,  must 
be  exemplary  in  speech  and  conduct. 

He  should  be  taught  that  he  must  demonstrate 
his  fitness  for  retention  or  promotion  by  making 
himself  a  necessity  where  he  labors  ;  that  his  call- 
ing is  high  and  honorable,  and  that  it  lies  with  the 
individual  teacher  to  dignify  it,  exalt  it,  glorify  it; 
that,  if  parent  and  teacher  co-operate  in  forming 
youthful  character,  there  will  be  no  need  of  houses 
of  reform  ;  that  the  saddest  reality  in  life  is  a  neg- 
lected child,  and  that  angels  are  waiting  with  star- 
studded  crowns  for  the  consecrated  teachers  who 
rescue  such  unfortunates  from  threatened  lives  of 
shame  and  ruin. 


Better  Teachers—How  May  We  Secure  Them  ? 


SUPERVISOR  STREET  BREWER,  CLINTON,  N.  C. 


The  teacher's  profession  is  one  of  the  noblest. 
He  is  a  molder  of  character,  and  shapes  the  des- 
tinies of  men  and  nations.  All  must  attend  school 
and  be  fashioned.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
must  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  teacher. 

Since  the  school-room  is  such  a  fountain  of  in- 
fluence and  source  of  development,  and  since  such 
great  responsibilities  attend  upon  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  our 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  good  and  true  teachers. 

Why  do  you  teach.''  How  few  can  give  any  in- 
telligent or  adequate  answer  to  this  question!  Sit 
down  and  think  seriously  for  an  hour,  and  then 
honestly  write  out  your  answer.  It  may  prove 
helpful  thus  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  yourself  It 
may  lead  you  to  see  the  necessity  of  forming  for 
yourself  some  educational  creed,  without  which 
you  can  not  hope  to  accomplish  anything  definite 
or  of  any  particular  value. 

Our  teachers  do  not  read  enough.  They  make 
little  or  no  educational  and  professional  progress. 
They  take  no  educational  journal.  They  do  not 
attend  meetings  of  teachers'  associations  and  other 
educational  gatherings.  They  forget  that  no  man 
liveth  or  dieth  unto  himself 

North  Carolina  has  too  many  inexpert,  untrained 
and  indifferent  teachers.  What  is  the  remedy.^ 
There  must  be  better  pay  for  the  teachers,  with 
longer  terms  and  fuller  schools.  These  will  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  attracting  to  the 
schools  and  retaining  in  them  men  and  women  of 
the  best  ability  and  highest  culture.  But  how  shall 
these  be  attained  .?  I  see  only  one  remedy.  Small 
schools  must  be  consolidated.  Morfe  territory  must 
be  made  tributary  to  the  school,  bringing  to  it 
greater  resources  and  more  children.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  increase  the  length  of  the  term,  pay 
better  wages  and  secure  competent  and  efficient 
teachers,  ridding  the  schools  of  novices  and  drones. 
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You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British  mu- 

If  you   have   no  appetite,   your  bodily  food  will  seum   (if  you  could   live  long  enough)  and  remain 

not  nourish   you;   and   if  you  have  no  interest  in  an  utterly   "illiterate,"  uneducated   person;   but  if 

what  you  read,  your  reading  will  be  of  no  service,  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book  letter  by  letter 

If  you  are   not   interested  you  will  not  open  your  — that  is  to  say,    with  real   accuracy — you   are   for 

mind,  and  if  you  do  not  open  your   mind   you    will  evermore    in  some  measure  an  educated  person — 

take  in  no  ideas. — David  Pryde.  John  Riiskin. 
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A  County  Institute  System. 


D.  L.  ELLIS,  SUPERVISOR  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 


Many  County  School  Boards  are  discussing  the 
advisability  of  expending  some  money,  either  much 
or  little,  this  summer  on  "County  Institutes."  There 
is  a  grave  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  holding  an  institute  of  only  one  week's  duration. 

The  writer,  after  si.xteen  years  of  observation  and 
experince,  both  as  a  student-teacher  and  instructor 
in  these  short  term  institutes,  has  found  that  the 
only  valuable  thing  to  be  expected  from  this  class 
of  work  is  the  enthusiasm  which  follows  the  gath- 
ering together  of  kindred  minds.  Next  to  no  results 
of  a  lasting  educational  sort  are  secured  b}'  the  sys- 
tem of  "lecturing,"  which  usually  characterizes  the 
work  of  the  short  term  institutes. 

How  different  this  would  be  if  these  schools 
should  be  kept  open  for  four,  six  or  eight  weeks, 
when  much  systematic  work  on  the  part  of  the 
students  could  be  done,  under  the  eye  of  the  skilled 
instructor.  Time  could  be  given  in  detail  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  any  subject,  and  students 
could  have  opportunity  to  test  these  methods  in 
the  presence  of  their  companions  ;  errors  could  be 
corrected,  comparisons  instituted,  and  the  results 
carefully  noted. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  a  thoroughly  practical 
course  of  study  embracing  the  most  important  sub- 
jects taughtinourpublic  schools  should  be  followed 
out  in  these  schools.  The  teachers  should  be  in- 
duced to  use  in  the  classes  their  own  methods  and 
devices  for  teaching  given  subjects.  If  these  are 
good,  the  instructor  will  commend  them;  if  erro- 
neous, the  leader  must  point  out  the  errors  and  put 
some  good  methods  in  their  place. 

The  writer  has  noted,  in  his  inspection  of  the 
work  of  Oiie  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  during  the 
past  year,  that  most,  if  not  all,  teachers  are  greatly 
lacking  in  ability  to  teach  reading,  number, 
and  language  to  beginners.  Teachers  are  not  only 
lacking  in  scholarship,  they  are  deficient  in  teach- 
ing ability— the  power  to  direct  the  energies  of 
the  child  so  that  he  may  soonest  and  most  accurate- 
ly learn  to  think.  Here  is  the  grand  work  of  the 
institute  conductor;  and  if  he  have  time,  great  good 
may  result  from  his  wise  direction  of  the  teachers 
in  his  charge. 

Aside  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  methods  and 
skill  in  their  use,  our  teachers  are  often  unable  to 
govern  their  schools,  because  they  have  not  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government. 


Such   may   gain    much  valuable    help  from   the 
wide-awake  conductor  who  has  had  success  in  this, 
particular  field. 

By  all  means,  let  it  be  urged,  have  the  county 
institutes  held  not  one  week,  but  a  month,  with 
one  of  the  most  practical,  enthusiastic  and  skillful 
ivomcii  that  can  be  secured  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  too  few  women  institute  workers;  and  much 
of  the  lack  of  results  comes  from  this  fact — men 
are  great  talkers  but  very  poor  ivorkers  in  element- 
ary methods  of  instruction.  We  have  been  talked 
almost  to  death  for  twenty  years  in  these  institutes; 
let  us  pray  for  a  score  of  years  devoted  to  illustrat- 
ed, systematic  ivork,  and  we  shall  see  a  revival  of 
education  among  our  North  Carolina  teachers  that 
will  give  magnificent  results  in  the  coming  gener- 
ation. 


Conduct  of  the  Recitation. 


HARPER    [IN    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE.] 


The  essentials  of  a  good  recitation  are  that  the 
class  be  interested  in  the  work,  that  each  pupil  be 
actively  employed  during  the  whole  time,  and  that 
all  work  be  well  done.  The  pupil's  work  should  be 
judged  more  by  comparison  with  what  he  has  done 
previously  than  by  an  absolute  standard. 

The  warm  glow  of  the  teacher's  interest  and  plea- 
sant manner  should  lend  attraction  to  every  lesson. 
He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  ambssador  of  that  unknown 
realm  of  knowledge  and  training  which  the  pupil 
is  seeking  to  enter,  and  to  represent  it  in  any  other 
way  than  with  interest  and  high  appreciation  is  to 
represent  it  falsely  and  do  the  pupil  injury  which  can 
scarcely  be  corrected  in  a  lifetime  and  with  most 
will  not  be.  The  teacher  needs  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  knowledge,  of  culture,  of  all  excellence, 
not  merely  that  he  may  inspire  his  pupils  with  the 
same,  but  also  to  know  how  to  teach.  Without  it, 
for  lack  of  right  instinct,  he  will  make  a  thousand 
mistakes  every  day. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  life  of  the  recitation,  yet 
talk  but  little.  There  are  other  things  that  "speak 
louder  than  words."  He  should  weigh  his  words 
carefully,  as  a  merchant  weighs  or  measures  goods, 
so  as  not  to  give  more  than  is  called  for.  All  teach- 
ers talk  too  much,  thus  lesseningthatself-activity  of 
the  pupil  which  alone  can  educate,  and  inducing  a 
passive  and  dependent  attitude.  A  serious  loss  of 
time  may  also  result.  The  time  is  always  limited,  yet 
much  of  it  is  often  lost,  for  e.xample,  by  waiting  too 
long  for  answers,  by  failure  to  have  the  lesson  well 
prepared,  by  unskilful  teaching  and  spending  time 
on  trivial  matters,  by  a  slow  manner,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  too  many  words.  In  these  and  other  ways 
more  than  half  the  time  may  be  wasted  easily. 
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"THE  UAIND  OF?  THE  SKV." 


THE  15th  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF 


The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 

Will  meet  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  June,  i4th=i8th,  1898. 


After  mature  consideration  and  many  offers  from 
the  most  attractive  points  in  North  Carolina,  it  has 
been  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  15th  Annual 
Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
in  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  14th  to  i8th.  Asheville 
offers  man}-  advantages  for  such  a  gathering  that  no 
other  point  in  the  state  offers.  The  summer  climate 
is  delightful;  the  city  is  capable  of  handling  large 
crowds,  and  is  anxious  to  have  the  Assembly  this 
year;  the  leading  hotels  and  boarding  houses  have 
all  made  very  low  rates  for  the  occasion;  the  city 
is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery 
in  the  south,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  world;  dozens  of  delitjlitful  drives,  and  mas:- 
nificent  views  are  in  easy  reach;  hot  and  cold 
springs  make  it  the  paradise  of  the  health  seeker; 
and  the  low  rates  of  board  which  have  been  secured 
and  the  railroad  ticket,  good  to  return  until  late  in 
July  make  this  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time  to 
visit  this  wonderful  section.  To  all  this  add  the 
iact  that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  this  year  presents 
a  programme  that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  interest 
and  filled  by  recognized  leaders  whom  all  will  de- 
light to  hear,  and  nothing  seems  wanting  to  make 
this  the  ideal  trip  of  the  year  for  our  teachers  and 
their  friends.  The  stop-over  privileges  allowed 
this  year  with  the  Assembly  tickets  will  enable 
one  to  stop  over  at  the  summer  schools  or  to  visit 
friends  on  his  return.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone 
to  make  the  entire  occasion  one  of  rare  profit  p.nd 
pleasure. 

Many  educational  problems  of.,vital  interest  to 
our  people  are  claiming  attention,  and  a  glance  at 
the  program  will  show  that  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  they  will  receive  attention.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  educators  of  the  state  to  make  this 
the  greatest  gathering  of  educators,  and  friends  of 
education,  ever  held  in  North  Carolina.  To  this 
end  the  entire  strength  of  the  Assembly  is  being 
used,  and  in  addition  the  hearty  co-operation  and 


assistance  of  the  City  Superintendents  Association 
of  North  Carolina,  and  tbe  Association  of  Acade- 
mies of  North  Carolina,  promise  to  make  the 
gathering  in  every  way  a  notable  one.  No  pro- 
gressive teacher  can  afford  to  be  absent. 

The  Assembly  in  the  past  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  educational  life  of  the  state. 

Much  of  the  best  educational  legislation,  many 
changes  in  our  educational  systems,  and  some  of 
our  leading  advances  in  the  field  of  education 
originated  in  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
With  the  experience  of  years  added  to  the  vigor 
of  the  present  organization,  may  not  it  be  reasona- 
bly expected  that  important  results  may  be  ex- 
pected.'' 

Here  you  may  meet  and  consult  with  leaders 
from  every  department  of  our  educational  life;  here 
are  our  leaders  in  state;  here  are  many  of  our  best 
citizens  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
North  Carolina;  and  at  no  other  gathering  can  the 
teacher  gain  so  much  that  will  be  of  service  in  his 
work.  E.xperts  discuss  the  best  methods;  and  full 
and  free  discussson,  places  all  matters  in  their  true 
light. 

Discussion  is  open  to  all  members,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  will  come  prepared  to  take  part 
in  this  feature  of  the  work.  Many  of  our  leading 
teachers  whose  names  are  not  on  tlie  programme 
have  signified  their  intention  to  do  so. 

Committees  will  meet  all  incoming  trains,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  tiie  trip  one  of 
delight  and  enjoyment  from  its  beginning  until  its 
close.  These  committees  will  be  at  the  depot 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Assembl)'  trains  ready  to 
furnish  all  desired  information,-  help  in  selecting 
boarding  places  for  those  who  have  not  done  so, 
and  render  any  service  necessary. 

The  recreation  feature  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion, and  reduced  rates  will  be  secured  to  points 
of  interest,    convenient  times   arranged   for   visits, 
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etc.,  due  announcements  of  which  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Assembly.  A  cordial  in- 
vitation from  the  Vanderbilt  estate  will  enable  us 
to  make  this  delightful  visit  to  the  finest  private 
palace  and  estate  in  the  world  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  This  alone  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  entire  trip  will  cost. 

At  the  reduced  rates  for  everything  secured  for 
this  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  trip  can  be  made  by  the  average  teacher,  say 
from  Raleigh,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12  to  $14  includ- 
ing everything.  Many  will  go  for  much  less,  and 
perhaps  the  average  cost  will  not  exceed  $10. 

The  new  feature  of  a  short  session,  a  full  pro- 
gramme and  every  moment  occupied,  and  full  ar- 
rangements on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  enable 
those  who  so  desire  to  attend,  and  yet  be  absent 
from  home  for  only  five  days,  will  attract  scores 
who  have  hitherto  not  cared  to  attend  the  two 
weeks  sessions.  Those  desiring  to  remain  over 
for  a  summer  visit  will  have  all  inducements  to  do 
so;  but  the  work  will  all  follow  the  programme  as 
outlined. 

Be  very  sure  to  start  from  home  so  as  to  reach 
Asheville  for  the  first  meeting  at  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday^ 
June  14th.  You  can  see  from  programme  given 
below  that  it  will  be  a  very  interesting  me-eting. 
You  can  leave  almost  any  part  of  the  state  early 
Tuesday  morning  and  reach  Asheville  before  sunset. 

Asheville  is  a  modern,  live  city  of  about  15,000 
people,  with  some  of  the  finest  buildings  to  be 
found  in  any  city  in  the  state.  Street  cars,  electric 
lights,  public  libraries,  etc.,  afford  every  conven- 
ience. The  electric  cars  run  in  front  of  the  hall  in 
which  the  Assembly  holds  its  meetings.  The  fare 
is  five  cents  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

The  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  of  the  South 
will  meet  in  Asheville  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Assembly. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  June  14th,  8  P.  M. 
Address  of  Welcome. 

Response  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Educational  Interests  of  North  J^arolina: 

(1)  Academies  and  High  Schools: 

Supt.  Robert  Bingham,  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  10  m. 
Prin.  A.  B.  Justice,  Winton  Academy,  Winton,  5  m. 
Prin.  J.  C.  Horner,  Horner  School  O.^ford,  5  m. 

(2)  Public  Schools  of  the  State: 

State  Senator  Geo.  E.  Butler,  Clinton,  10  m. 
Pres.  L.  L.  Hobbs,  Guilford  College,  5  m. 


(3)  Colleges: 

Prof  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College,  ro  m. 
Prof  W.  F.  Massey,  A.  and  M.  Collega,  Raleigh,  5  m. 
Prof.  C.  L.  Raper,  Greensboro  Female  College,  5  m. 
Prof  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Elon  College,  5  m. 

(4)  The  People  and  the  Schools: 

Hon.  Daniel  L.  Russell,  Gov.  of  North  Carolina. 
Col.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  5  m.  • 

Col.  John  S.  Cuningham,  Pres.  N,  C.  State  Fair,  5  m. 
Prof.  John  Graham,  Pres.  N.  C.  Farmers'  Alliance,  5  m. 

Wednesday,  June  15th,  9:30  A.  M. 
The  Township  System  in  North  Carolina: 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Mebane,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Supt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 
Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  County  Supervisor  for  Buncombe  Co. 
General  Discussion. 

10:45  A.  M. 
Local  Taxation  for  Schools: 

Pres.  C.  D.  Mclver,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Editor  Josephus. Daniels,  News  and  Observer. 
General  Discussion. 

12:00  M. 

Textile  Schools: 

D.  A.  Tompkins  of  the  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte. 
General  Discussion. 

Afternoon— Recreation. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 

Prof.  Ale.xander  Graham,  Supt.  Charlotte  City  Schools. 
The  X  Rays  (with  many  experiments  with  a  complete  set  of 
apparatus,) 

Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College. 

Thursday,  June  i6th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Our  Secondary  Schools: 

Prin.  J.  Allan  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
Prin.  -Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh  Male  Academy. 
Prin.  Holland  Thompson,  Concord  High  School. 
General  Discussion. 

10:45  A.  M. 

English  in  our  Schools: 

Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  Trinity  College. 
Prin.  J.  A.  Bivins,  Charlotte  Graded  Schools. 
Prin,  R.  L.  Madison,  CuUowhee  High  School. 
General  Discussion. 

12:00  M. 
Literature  as  a  Culture  Study: 

Pres.  J.  H.  Clewell,  Salem  Female  Academy. 
General  Discussion. 

4.00  P.  M. 
Music  Recital: 

Prof  Albin  Oswald  Bauer,  Royal  Conservatory,  Leipzig, 
Germany. 

8:30  P.  M. 
Modern  Greece: 

Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Friday,  June  17th,  9:30  A.  M.' 
Normal  Training  for  Teachers: 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
General  Discussion. 
The  Power  of  the  Teacher's  Personality: 
Editor  J.  W.  Bailey,  Biblical  Recorder. 


BusiiTess    Meeting,     Election  of  Officers    of    the    Assembly 
Choosing  place  of  ne.xt  meeting,  &c. 

Afternoon— Recreation. 

8:30  P.  M. 
The  Teacher  Himself: 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Vanderbilt  University. 
Adjournment. 

Saturday,  June  i8th. 

Recreation,  Visits  to  Biltmore  Estate,  Hot  Springs,  Waynes- 
ville,  and  other  points  of  interest.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  make 
this  day  of  recreation  a  most  enjoyable  one.  Competent 
guides  will  accompany  all  parties. 

The  daily  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Asheville  Female 
-.'College  chapel,  which  will  seat  all  comfortably.  The  College 
is  conveniently  located  and  has  a  beautiful  campus,  spacious 
halls,  porches,  and  parlors. 

The  well  furnished  school  rooms  of  the  college  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Assembly  for  committee  meetings,  etc. 


RAILROAD   AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

The  railroads  have  promised  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  this  meeting  of  the  teachers  and 
their  friends  a  success.  Special  Assembly  trains 
have  been  promised,  running  on  schedules  that 
will  carry  the  members  through  the  wonderful 
western  mountain  scenery  in  the  daytime.  The 
Southern  railway  is  now  running  through  trains 
without  change  of  cars  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  via 
Selma,  N.  C,  making  the  trip  altogether  by  day- 
light, passing  Raleigh  early  in  the  morning,  and 
reaching  Asheville  about  2  p.  m.  On  June  14th, 
the  opening  day  of  the  Assembly,  the  Southern 
Railway  has  promised  to  put  on  an  e-xtra  Assem- 
bly Special,  leaving  Goldsboro  about  6  a.  m.,  Ral- 
eigh about  8:30  a.  m.,  and  running  through  to 
Asheville  without  change  of  cars,  reaching  Ashe- 
ville at  4  p.  m.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best  trains 
the  road  has,  under  the  special  care  of  the  travel- 
ling passenger  agent.  For  full  particulars  see 
later  announcements, or  enquire  of  your  depot  agent 
as  time  draws  nearer.  If  you  fail  to  get  full  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly. 

For  picturesque  beauty  and  superb  mountain 
scenery  this  trip  over  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
passing  Round  Knob,  Black  Mountain  and  a  score 


of  lofty  alpine  peaks,  dashing  by  sparkling  moun- 
tain streams,  climbing  the  sloping  sides  of  great 
mountains,  speeding  through  the  tunnels,  while  on 
every  hand  Nature  has  spread  her  flowers  and 
verdure  in  lavish  profusion  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. "The  Land  of  the  Sky"  and  the  "Switzer- 
land of  America"  are  not  exaggerations.  The 
marvellous  picture  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Every  precaution  and  care  will  be  taken  with 
the  trains  running  during  the  opening  of  the  As- 
sembly to  insure  safety  and  comfort.  Thousands 
of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  make  this 
trip  every  year.  You  need  feel  no  fear.  Asheville 
alone  attracts  nearly  100,000  tourists  annually. 

TICKETS. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  June  loth,  good 
for  return  before  July  25th.  The  railroad  after  or 
the  Assembly  is  one  first-class  fare  for  return 
ticket,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee.  This  is  the  lowest 
rate  ever  secured  for  North  Carolina  teachers  and 
their  friends.  Stop-over  privileges  will  be  allowed 
at  Raleigh,  University  Station,  and  Greensboro. 

See  your  railroad  agent  some  days  before  you 
are  ready  to  start  and  find  out  if  he  has  been  in- 
structed to  sell  Teachers'  Assembly  return  tickets 
for  one  first-class  fare,  with  membership  coupon 
attached;  if  not,  write  the  secretary. 

BOARD. 

Those  who  cannot  arrange  for  board  before 
leaving  home  will  save  themselves  trouble  by 
going  direct  from  the  depot  to  the  local  commit- 
tee's headquarters  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  near 
the  public  square.  The  street  car  will  carry  you 
for  five  cents. 

BAGGAGE. 

We  have  arranged  with  the  Asheville  Transfer 
Company  to  transfer  all  our  baggage.  The  rate 
is  forty  cents  per  round  trip  for  trunks,  and  twenty 
cents  per  round  trip  for  valises.  The  agents  of 
the  Transfer  Company  are  on  all  incoming  trains, 
and  are  dressed  in  uniform,  so  no  trouble  will 
occur.  The  transfer  office  in  the  city  is  34  Patton 
Avenue,  in  the  ticket  office,  and  all  baggage  can 
be  checked  to  destination  here.  It  will  be  well  to 
notify  the  Transfer  Company  some  hours  before 
you  desire  your  baggage  at  train  at  time  of  de- 
parture. The  agents  of  this  transfer  company  are 
the  only  ones  allowed  on  incoming  Asheville  trains, 
so  no  trouble  is  possible  in  regard  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 
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The  baggage  man  will  meet  the  train  down  the 
road  and  take  up  checks,  giving  receipt?  for  them. 
Tell  him  where  your  trunk  or  valise  is  to  be  car- 
ried, and  suffer  no  inconvenience. 

IN    ASHEVILLE. 

The  citizens  of  Asheville  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  our  meeting  there.  Every  member  of  the 
Assembly  will  be  an  honored  guest. 

Do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  capacity  of  Ashe- 
ville.    They  could  entertain  twice  our  number. 

PREPARATION,    ETC. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  railroad  map  and  time-table 
before  leaving  home.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip  to  be  able  to  locate  the  stations 
as  you  pass  them.  If  your  local  agent  can't  supply 
you,  write  to  Mr.  R.  L.  \^ernon,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Passenger  Agent  Southern  Railway,  or  Mr.  H.  S. 
Leard,  Raleigh,  Passenger  Agent  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Tnese  gentlemen  will  take  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing you  any  information  about  their  respective 
roads. 

Parties  going  from  points  within  easy  access  of 
both  routes  can,  by  exchanging  tickets  at  Ashe- 
ville, return  by  a  different  route. 

IMEMBERSHIP   TICKETS. 

Membership  coupons  will  be  attached  to  the 
tickets  as  heretofore.  The  membership  coupons 
cost  $2.00,  the  regular  fee  for  male  members;  to 
the  female  members  $1.00  i»dll  be  refunded  as  soon 
as  the  railroads  settle  with  us.  This  arrangement 
saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  unnecessary  cor- 
respondence. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  reaching  Asheville 
teachers  and  friends  are  requested  to  secure  cer- 
tificates of  membership  in  exchange  for  railroad 
coupon.  Certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  secre- 
tary and  his  assistants.  These  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  reduced  rates. 

The  street  cars  will  t^ke  you  to  your  boarding 
house  for  five  cents. 

The  day  at  Vanderbilt's  will  be  one  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  kindly  agreed  to 
admit  those  presenting  Assembly  tickets.  So  be 
sure  to  carry  your  certificate  that  day.  Others 
will  be  e.xcluded. 

We  expect  every  loyal  and  progressive  teacher 
to  meet  with  us  at  Asheville.  We  cordially  invite 
all  school  officers  and  others  to  attend,  whether 
friends  of  education  or  not.  If  you  are  a  friend  we 
want  your  encouragement  and  support  in  advanc- 


ing the  educational  interests  of  the  state;  if  you  are 
not  a  friend  we  want  you  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
low  hotel  and  railroad  rates,  see  the  magic  moun- 
tain city,  attend  some  or  all  our  meetings — and  then 
you  will  become  a  friend  to  the  cause. 


Delightful  Asheville. 

Thousands  of  people  resort  to  this  place  yearly, 
seeking  health,  pleasure  and  rest;  costly  equipages 
go  rattling  over  the  streets;  splendid  horses  go 
prancing  along  the  avenues,  bearing  beauty  and 
chivalry,  wealth  and  joy,  poetry  and  song,  to  the 
numerous  romantic  retreats,  beautiful  mountain 
views  and  springs  which  abound  in  this  lovely 
region.  Everybody  is  gay  in  this  joyous  season, 
and  nature  rejoices  with  her  admirers.  Nothing 
can  e.xcel  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  mountains. 
First,  the  graceful  azaleas,  bending  under  their 
load  of  red  and  yellow  lily- like  blossoms,  then  the 
pink  clusters  of  the  ivy,  on  their  dark  evergreen 
foliage  for  a  back-ground,  succeeded  by  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  season,  the  rich,  waxy  clusters, 
pink  and  white,  of  tne  royal  rhododendron.  There 
are  great  jimgles  of  this  hardy  evergreen,  with  its 
large,  glossy  leaves,  matted  in  their  luxuriance 
along  every  stream,  and  in  June  it  bursts  into  mag- 
nificent bloom,  making  a  most  gorgeous  and  bril- 
liant display.  No  other  resort  in  the  country  pos- 
sesses so  many  attractions  as  this  place.  The 
tourist  or  health  seeker  may  gratify  his  fondness 
for  hunting  and  fishting  in  the  woods  and  streams. 
He  will  find  the  country  rich  in  fauna,  flora  and 
minerals.  He  can  take  the  pleasant  walks  or  rides 
and  drives  in  every  direction  to  points  of  special 
interest.  There,  are  all  told,  in  western  North 
Carolina,  forty-three  peaks  with  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet  and  upwards;  eighty-two  mountains  ex- 
ceeding 50CX3  feet  in  height,  and  innumerable  peaks 
ranging  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  altitude. 

The  tourist  in  search  of  beautiful  scenery  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  in  so  wide  a  range  of  choice  that 
which  satisfies  his  most  ardent  expectations.  The 
mountain  region  of  Western  North  Carolina  is  about 
200  miles  in  length  with  an  average  width  of  fifty 
miles,  extending  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  southwest  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  northern  borders  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Asheville  is  located  very  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  region.  Within  the  borders  of 
this  favored  country  is  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery,    leaping    waterfalls,   and   cascades,   glens 
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and  canyons,  caves  and  pools,  jagged  rocks  and 
towering  mountain  peaks,  river  scenes  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  landscapes  in  which  vast  mountain 
ranges  are  set  off  by  deep  valleys,  swift  running 
streams  and  fertile  plains. 

HOTELS   AND   BOARDING    HOUSES. 

We  publish  a  partial  list  of  the  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  with  location  and  rate.  We  do  this  in 
order  that  teachers  and  friends  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  board  before  leaving  home.  It  would 
be  well  to  correspond  with  some  of  these  houses 
and  get  up  a  congenial  party  and  all  stop  at  the 
same  place.  They  are  all  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect and  will  give  just  as  good  entertainment  as 
can  be  expected.  Several  of  them  propose  to  take 
boarders  at  $5.00  and  $6.00  per  week.  Nearly  all 
are  reached  by  street  car  from  the  depot.  If  you 
do  not  make  boarding  arrangements  before  leav- 
ing home,  upon  your  arrival  at  Asheville  you  can 
go  to  any  of  the  hotels  or  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms,  where  the  local  committee  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  giving  you  any  information  you  may  ask  or 
wish. 

List  of  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses=»Location  and  Rates. 

Names.  Per  day. 

Battery  Park $  $3-00 

Hotel  Berkley 1.50  to    2.00 

Swannanoa  Hotel 1.50 

Oaks  Hotel 1.25  to    1.50 

Asheville  Hotel l.cx) 

Asheville  Female  College 1. 00 

The  Maurice,  College  street 1. 00 

VatiGilder  House,  73  College  street i.oo 

The  Altimont,  2 1 1  Haywood  street 1 .  00 

The  Tuxedo,  76  Haywood  street 1.00 

Cain  House,  24.  Grove  street 1.00 

Bon  Air  House,  74  Bailey  street 1.00 

Mrs.  LaBarbe,  158  Chestnut  street 1.00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones,  62  Merriman  avenue 1.00 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Wilson,  11   Starnes  avenue 1.00 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Sevier,  13  Starnes  avenue 1.00 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Branch,  14  Starnes  avenue i.oo 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Barker,  15  Starnes  avenue i  00 

Mrs.  Mallory,  102  Patton  avenue i  00 

Mrs.  Hancock,  48  Spruce  street ■       1  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Mitchell,  41   Spruce  street I.oo 

Miss  M.  Penland,  88  North  Main  street. i  00. 

Oak  Cottage,  1 17  Haywood  street I.oo 

A.  T.  Summey,  1 13  Haywood  street i  00 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Robison,  115  Haywood  street  ..  .  i.oo 

T.  McCrary,  99  Haywood  street I.oo 

M.  R.  Graves,  "Rock  Ledge" i.oo 

Miss  Mattie  Harris,  cor.  College  and  Vance  sts.  i.oo 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Wright,  68  College  street.. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Creasy,  122  Patton  avenue 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown,  8  Starnes  avenue.. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Sorrell,  44  Grove  street  .  . 

Mrs.  Koppleberger,  Grove  streets 

Mrs.  Webb,  31  French  Broad  ave 


I.03 
1.00 
I.OO 
I.OO 
I  00 
I.OO 


Most  of  these  will  make  a  special  rate  by  the 
week  even  lower  than  named  above,  which  is  by 
the  day.  You  will  do  well  to  write  and  engage 
board  in  advance,  and  have  your  baggage  carried 
direct  to  your  hotel  or  boarding  house.  All  these 
places  are  first-class,  and  will  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  convenient  to  the  Asheville  Col- 
lege Chapel,  where  the  dail)^  sessions  will  be  held. 
Most  of  them  are  on  car  lines. 

N.  C.  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 


Organization  for  i8g8. 

President: 

Alexander  Graham,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 

Charlotte. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Superintendent  Whitsett  Institute  Whitsctt. 

First  Vice-President: 
W.  H.  Ragsdale,  Male  Academy,  Greenville. 

Vice-Presidents: 
Prof.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Elon  College. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Sheppe,  City  Schools,  Feidsville. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Mangum,  City  Schools,  Wilson. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Clewell,  Salem  Female  Academy. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Pegram,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College. 
Miss  Margaret  Hilliard,  Female  Seminary,  O.xford. 

Executive  Committee : 

President,  e.x-officio,  Alexander  Graham,  Superintendent  City 

Schooli,  Charlotte. 

Vice-President,  ex-officio,  W.   H.  Ragsdale,  Male  Academy, 

Greenville. 

Secretary,  ex-officio,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute, 

Whitsett. 

C.  H.   Mebane,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 

N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest. 

G.  A.  Grimsley,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Greensboro. 

D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Statesville. 

A.  O.  HoUaday,  A.  and  M.  College,  Raleigh. 

For  additional  information  address  the  Secretary, 

W.  T.  Whitsett, 
Whitsett,  N  C. 
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Prof.  Alexander  Graham  is  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land county,  Nortli  Carolina.  He  received  the 
foundation  of  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Fay- 
etteville,  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1861.  In  1871  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the  cele- 
brated "Anthon  Grammar  School,"  of  New  York 
City.  In  1893  he  was  graduated  in  law  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Faj'etteville  Public  Schools. 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  President. 

He  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Charlotte 
Graded  Schools  in  1 888,  which  position  he  has  since 
held.  Prof  Graham  was  the  first  North  Carolinian 
to  publicly  advocate  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools.  This  he  did  in  addresses  early  in  1881.  He 
has  been  a  worker  in  many  county  institutes,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Summer  School,  held 
each  year  at  the   University  of  North  Carolina. 


Prof  William  Thornton  Whitsett  is  a  native  of 
Guilford  county.  North  Carolina.  He  attended  the 
publicschoolsof  his  nativecounty.and  was  prepared 
for  college  by  private  tutors.  He  was  educated  at 
North  Carolina  College  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  spent  some  months  during  1S93  trav- 
elling in  the  North  and  West,  and  studying  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Whitsett  Institute  since  1888;  is 
aTrusteeoftheUniversityof  North  Carolina;  Mem- 
ber Southern  Historical  Association,  Washington, 


W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
D.  C;  Secretary  Association  of  Academies  of  North 
Carolina;  Member  of  the  American  Authors' Guild, 
New  York;  was  Chairman  of  the  High  Schools  De- 
partment of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, 1S97;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Guilford  County  ;  Member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Social  and  Political  Science,  Philadelphia. 


Places  of  Interest  In  and  Around  Asheville. 

Chalybeate  Springs — Battery  Park  View — Beaumont — Bing- 
ham Heights— Fernhurst — Senator  Vance's  Grave — Oakland 
Heights  — Riverside  Park — Richmond  Hill  — Sunset  Drive — 
Tahkeeostah  Farm  —  Woodfern  Mountain  —  Hendersonville — 
French  Broad  River — Swannanoa  River — Sulphur  Springs — 
White  Sulphur  Springs  —  Dula's  Springs  —  Arden  Park  — 
Craggy  Mountain— Mt.  Mitchell— Hot  Springs— Bald  Moun- 
tain—  Pisgah— Caesar's  Head — Swannanoa  Gap — Chimney 
Rock — Hickory  Nut  Falls — Cave  of  Winds,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places  to  interest  and  charm.  During  months  of  June 
and  July  the  hills  and  mountains  around  Asheville  are  covered 
by  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  heather,  and  houstonias,  all  in 
gorgeous  bloom,  presenting  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness. 


Asheville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory. 

The  Asheville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory,  announced 
on  another  page,  is,  we  hope,  the  beginning  of  what  he  have 
long  wished  to  see  in  North  Carolina.  While  thousands  of 
people  come  to  our  mountain  resorts  every  year,  our  teachers 
and  others  who  wish  to  combine  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment with  their  summer  outing  have  had  to  go  North  at  great 
expense.  This  School  should,  and,  doubtless,  will  offer  ad- 
vantages equal  to  those  to  be  had  anywhere.  Instruction  in 
music,  art,  literature,  and  science,  with  concerts  and  other 
entertainments  by  the  best  talent  will  be  given.  A  letter  from 
President  Jones  states  that  George  W.  Vanderbilt's  extensive 
botanical  gardens  will  be  open  to  students  in  biology,  botany, 
and  kindred  subjects.  When  you  go  to  the  Assembly  go  pre- 
pared to  remain  through  the  session  of  this  School. 
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Bibliography  of  Worl<s  on  Soutliern  Literature. 


DR.     C.    ALPHONSO    SMIIH,     LOUISIANA    STATE   UNIVEKSITY. 


The  following  works  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  authors.  Cyclopaedias  and  biographical  diction- 
aries are  omitted  ;  their  name  is  legion,  but  the  infor- 
mation that  Ihey  contain,  as  regards  Southern  lit- 
erature, is  scrappy  and  unsatisfying.  I  have  exam- 
ined carefully  every  work  named  below  (with  two 
recorded  exceptions)  and  hope  that  the  readers  of 
The  Journal  may  find  something  not  only  instruc- 
tive, but  stimulating  in  the  way  of  further  study  : 

Baskerville,  IW  M.~  "Southern  Literature."  {Publications of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Baltimore, 
Vol.  VIIL,  No.  2,  1892.  pp.  89-100.) 

"Southern  Writers'  Series"  (published  monthly  by  Bar- 
bee  &  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Clarke,  Miss  Jennie  Thornley.  —  "Songs  of  the  South,  with 
Introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris."  (J.  B  Lippincott  Co  , 
1896).  This  book  contains  333  pages,  has  brief  biograph- 
ical sketches,  includes  all  the  best  lyrics  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present,  and  is  worthily  printed. 

Coleman.  C.  IV.,  Jr. — "The  Recent  Movement  in  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  South."     (Harper's  Monthly,  May,  1887.) 

Dabney  Charles  M-'.,  Jr  —"The  Old  College  and  the  New." 
(An  address,  privately  printed,  1896.)  The  author  dis- 
cusses educational  conditions  in  the  South  before  and  after 
1970;  but  literary  conditions  are  so  closely  dependent  upon 
educational  that  the  address  belongs  of  right  in  this  bibli- 
ography. 

Davidson,  James  Wood.  — "The  Living  Writers  of  the  South  " 
(1869).  This  book  is  now  out  of  print,  but  copies  are  not 
rare  Mr.  Davidson  may  claim  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  literary  critic,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  con- 
siders it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  comment  upon  the  chirog- 
raph/ of  the  authors  whom  he  discusses. 

Forrest,  Mary  {Mrs.  Freeman^- — "Women  of  the  South  Dis- 
tinguished in  Literature."  Out  of  print.  This  book,  like 
Mr.  Dai'idson's,  antedates  the  new  movement  in  Southern 
literature,  and  is  of  value  chiefly  to  the  historian  of  litera- 
ture. 

Ingle,  Edward. — "Southern  Sidelights."  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1896).  For  antebellum  times  this  is  the 
best  single  volume  yet  issued.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  statis- 
tical discussion  of  industrial,  social,  literary  and  educational 
conditions  in  the  South  before  the  war. 

Kent, Charles  W.  —  "The  Outlook  for  Literature  in  the  South  : 
A  Lecture."  (Lecture  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
University  of  Tennessee,   1892). 

Link  Samuel  Albert — "Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature." 
(A  series  of  booklets  not  yet  completed,  covering  the  field 
until  about  1870.  Published  by  Barbee  .S:  Smith,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.)  Mr.  Link  is  doing  for  antebellum  literature 
what  Professor  Baskerville  is  doing  in  his  "Southern  Writers' 
Series"  for  our  postbellum  writers. 


Manly,  Louise.  -"  Southern. Literature  from  1579-1895.  (B. 
F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co..  Richmond,  Va.,  1895).  This 
book  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Southern  litera- 
ture. 

Matthews.  Brander.  —■'Aspecls  of  Fiction."  Harper  &  Bros., 
1896).  The  second  chapter  is  headed  "Two  Studies  of  the 
South,"  and  consists  of  comments  on  Page's  "Old  South" 
and  Trent's  "William  Gilmore  Simms." 

"Pen  and  Ink."  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1894).  The 
si.^cth  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Songs  of  the  Civil  War" 
and  shows  careful  study. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  -  "The  Old  South."  (Charles  Scrii)- 
ner's  Sons,  1S96).  This  book  contains  Mr  Page's  "Au- 
thorship in  the  South  Before  the  War"  (first  pMblished  in 
Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1889),  and  his  "Want 
of  a  History  of  the  South." 

Raymond,  Ida  {Mrs.  r«;rfy).  —  "  Southland  Writers"  (two 
laige  volumes,  1870).     Out  of  print. 

Simms,  William  G//;«or^.  —  "  Literary  Prospects  of  the  South." 
(Russell's  Magazine,  June,  1858). 

"War  Poetry  of  the  South."  (Edited  by  Simms,  1869). 
These  two  publications  I  have  never  seen. 

Tourgee,  A.  H^.  — "The  South  as  a  Field  for  Fiction." 
(Foruin,  December,  1888).      A  very  suggestive  article. 

Trent,  William  P. ^"^\\\i2.m  Gilrnore  Simms."  ("Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters":  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892). 
This  book  contains  here  and  there  many  thoughtful  com- 
ments upon  Southern  literature  and  Southern  literary  con- 
ditions of  antebellum  days.  It  has  been  bitterly  criticised, 
but  will  well  repay  reading. 


Some  Views  of  a  Committeeman. 


PROF.    E.    J.     FORNEY,    NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

On  the  teacher  depends  the  immediate  success 
or  failure  of  the  school.  But,  in  selecting  the  teacher 
under  the  present  township  plan,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  secure  one  who  will  in  every  respect  meet 
the  requirements  of  particular  neighborh-oods — not 
that  the  communitie,  as  a  general  rule,  are  hard  to 
please  and  the  requirements  as  to  scholarship  dif- 
ficult to  meet;  but  either  there  are  not  applicants 
enough  to  fill  the  places,  or  the  inexperience  in 
teaching  and  want  of  power  to  influence  people 
are  too  apparent  in  those  who  do  apply  to  warrant 
the  smallest  degree  of  success,  if  they  should  be 
taken.  Yet  the  committee  is  confronted  with  both 
of  these  conditions.  That  there  is  a  lack  of  quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  well  known.  The  committees,  therefore, 
becoming  beggars  for  teachers  instead  of  choosers, 
the  probability  of  success  is  small. 
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Morehead  township,  Guilford  county,  may  be 
taken  as  typical.  After  duly  advertising,  the  com- 
mittee met  to  select  teachers — five  white,  four  col- 
ored. There  was  a  large  number  of  colored  teach- 
ers present,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  select  four 
colored  teachers — two  men  and  two  women,  who 
proved  very  capable.  But  there  was  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  white  teachers.  There  were  only 
three  applicants  for  five  places.  We  took  the  three, 
and  waited  for  developments.  Teachers  (this  is 
hardly  the  word  to  use  here)  were  secured  later, 
but  note  the  result:  Though  fifty  pupils  were  as- 
signed to  each  school-house,  one  of  the  schools 
had  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  four  months  for 
want  of  attendance,  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $i8,  while  the  other  was  permitted  to  absorb 
the  money  with  scarcely  a  baker's  dozen  present. 

Non-attendance  is  a  fungus  on  the  public  school 
plant,  the  evil  effect  of  which  is  to  nullify  the  effort 
of  the  state  to  educate  its  citizens.  The  state  pro- 
vides the  plant,  but  makes  no  provision  to  stay  the 
disease  which  is  preventing  fruitage.  If  the  San 
Jose  scale  threatened  to  reduce  the  fruit  crop,  the 
state  would  go  after  his  bugship  with  commendable 
energy.  Is  the  fruit  crop  of  more  importance  to 
the  state  than  the  education  of  its  children.'  It 
would  seem  so.  The  teachers  are  often  responsi- 
ble for  non-attendance.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  citizens  must  be  reached  by  a 
stronger  power  than  the  influence  and  stimulus  of 
the  teachers  and  committees  before  we  get  out  of 
the  schools  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  All 
children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  during  the  public 
school  session,  and  the  most  important  work  that 
a  committee  can  do  (the  local  taxation  question 
not  excepted)  is  to  create  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  compulsory  education.  The  legislature  should 
pass  a  straight  compulsory  law,  or  it  should  let  the 
people  of  each  township  vote  upon  such  a  law 
along  with  local  taxation  at  the  next  election. 
The  first  step  towards  securing  general  local  tax- 
ation is  through  compulsory  attendance. 

UNIT    OF    TAXATION    AND    HELP. 

If  the  state  continues  to  duplicate  the  fund  that 
any  township  may  raise,  whether  by  taxation  or 
subscription,  the  unit  of  self-help  should  be  the 
school-house  for  which  subscriptions  are  made  up. 
We  have  nine  schools,  two  of  which  now  extend 
their  term  by  outside  help,  while  the  remaining 
seven  will   probably    not   adopt   local    taxation    or 


raise  a  subscription  fund  for  a  score  of  years. 
These  two  progressive  schools  are  now  complying 
with  the  state's  requirements  for  increasing  their 
funds,  but  can  get  no  aid  from  the  state  treasury 
because  the  township  is  the  unit  for  taxation  and 
help.  I  suppose  this  is  the  case  with  a  large  num- 
ber o.  townships  throughout  the  state.  Let  the 
state  extend  its  help  to  two  or  three  schools  in  a 
township  wherever  practicable,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  entire  township  will  be  reached 
through  local  taxation. 

COMMITTEEMEN. 

Much  is  being  said  about  securing  the  best  men 
in  tne  township  for  committeemen.  No  "  best 
man,"  with  his  hands  full  of  business,  will  under- 
take the  work  of  a  committeeman  while  the  state 
imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  taking  the  census 
without  compensation,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
kind.  Man  after  man  in  our  township  declined  to 
serve  for  this  reason  alone.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  take  the  census.  This  would 
turn  what  is  now  a  puzzling  question  to  the  com- 
mitteemen into  a  real  benefit.  All  teachers  ought 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  patrons  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  the  school  opens,  and  the)-  can  do  this 
while  taking  the  census. 

There  should  be  a  closer  friendship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  patrons.  Too  often  is  it  the  case 
that  the  only  meeting  between  teacher  and  patron 
is  one  of  complaint.  A  little  social  intercourse 
would  be  very  helpful.  Since  boarding-around  is 
not  now  the  fashion  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  the 
patrons  should  be  encouraged  by  committeemen 
to  invite  the  teacher  to  their  homes  occasionally 
to  tea  or  to  spend  Sunday.  All  teachers  who  have 
once  visited  in  the  homes  know  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  control  the  children,  though  once  refrac- 
tory, after  a  visit  to  their  homes.  This  feature  of 
our  public  school  life  should  be  fostered  by  com- 
mitteemen. 


The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause — 

Debar  a'  side  pretences; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

—Burns. 
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STATE   SENATOR    GEORGE    E     BUTLER,    CLINTON,    N.    C. 


Are    Any    Amendments  to  the  New  School    Law  education   that  are  made  for  our  own  race.     This 

Needed  ?  requires  separate  schools,  separate  houses  and  sep- 
arate teachers,  thus  increasing  two- fold  the  burden 
of  maintaining  our  public  schools.    If  there  were  no 

[This  article  was  sent  us  by  Senator  Butler  more  than  two  social   distinctions   in   our  state  and  all  our  popu- 

nionths  aero,  and  some  weeks  before  any  of  the  recent  arti-  i    ..■                     r  1.1.                                j     ^^       1     1  ^i 

cles  in  the^daily  press  discussing  the  same  topics  had  ap-  '^^'0"  ^^re  of  the  same  race  and  attended  the  same 

peared.— Editors.]  schools,  as  in  most  of  the  Northern  states,  it  would 

The  new  school  law  has  been  in  operation  less  be  an  easy  problem  to  devise  a  suitable  educational 

than  a  >  ear  and  a  fair  estimate  of  its  practical  oper-  system,  and  our  present  fund  would  be  sufficient  to 

ation  could  not  be  made  at  this  time,  but  the  sys-  maintain  the  schools  five  months  in  the  year — a  fact 

tern  has  been  tested  sufficiently  for  us  to  venture  not  to   be  forgotten   in    comparing  our   own  with 

a  few  suggestions  from  our  own  observations.  Northern  states. 

The  criticisms  of  the  public  generally  and  the  The  township  system,  as  incorporated  in  the  new 

comments  by  the  press  have  not  been  unanimous  school  law,  meets  the  requirements  in  our  state, 

in  commending  the  system,  but  the  most  promi-  and,  we  believe,  is  as  good  a  system  as  could  be 

nent  teachers  and  educators  of  the  state,  almost  devised  with  our  limited  resources  and  our  mixed 

without  exception,  have  endorsed  it  and,  thereby,  population.     Notwithstanding  the  severe  criticism 

have  done  much  to  mold  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  continues  to  grow 

North  Carolinians  are  a. very  conservative  people  in  public  favor  and   may  now  be  considered  a  per- 

and  slow  to  accept  any  new  order  of  things,  but  manent  reform. 

desire  rather  to  follow  in  the  known  and  trodden  To  produce  satisfactory  results  the  law  must  be 

paths  marked  out  by  the  fathers.     This  spirit  of  correctly  interpreted  and  strictly  applied.    But  few 

conservatism  is  so  universal  among  our  people  that  counties  in  the  state  have  done  this  ;  others  have 

it  has  become  one  of  the  elements  of  our  state  pride,  failed  to  grasp  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn  this  character-  law,  or  they  have  failed  to  apply  it.     With  them  it 

istic,  for   it  has  saved   us  from  many  serious  blun-  may  prove  a  failure. 

ders  in   the  past.     But  conservatism  not  properly  Above  all  is  it  important  that  they  intelligently 

stimulated  and   directed   loses  many  of  its  virtues,  and  wisely  interpret  and  apply  those  sections  of  the 

and  only  serves  to  impede  the  wheels  of  progress,  law   which   provide    for   grading   the   schools   and 

The  new  school  law  was  constructed  along  the  apportioning  the  school  fund.  That  portion  of  the 
line  of  progress  and  was  designed  to  invigorate  our  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  five  town- 
public  school  system  and  to  improve  the  super-  ship  committeemen  has  received  most  attention 
vision  and  teaching  force  in  the  state,  and  already  from  the  public  and  has  been  most  harshly  criticised, 
progress  along  this  line  is  manifest.  and  to  this  we  wish  to  call   attention   here.    One 

Many  states  of  the  Union  have  adopted  the  town-  committee  for  all  the  schools  of  a  township  was 

ship  system,  but  the  conditions  in  this  state  made  considered  a  necessary  incident  to  the  new  system, 

it  necessary  that  the  system  adopted  b)'  us  should  and  whether  that  committee  should  be  all   white 

differ  from  the  township  system  adopted  by  other  or  partly  of  one  race  and  partly  of  another  the  law 

states  in  almo-.t  every  particular.     The  first  diffi-  does  not  determine.    The  character  of  the  commit- 

culty  that  confronts  us  in  devising  a  school  system  tee  and  their  qualifications  are  specified  ;  the  selec- 

for  North  Carolina  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  slIiooI  tion  of  the  committee  is  left  to  the  boards  of  edu- 

funds  and   the  almost  universal  antipathy  among  cation  of  the  various  counties,  who  are  supposed 

our   people  toward  ta.xing    themselves  further   to  to   make  the  selection   according   to  the  circum- 

increase  it.  stances   and    conditions   existing  in   each  county, 

Our  second  and  greatest  difficulty  is  the  exist-  having  in  view  always  what  is  best  to  secure  har- 

ence  among  us  of  a  people  very  different  from  us  mony  and  promote  the  public  school  interests  of 

in  almost  every  particular — a  race  which  should  not  the  county.     Whether  they  have  acted  wisely  in 

be  expelled,   and   cannot    be  assimilated.     These  every  particular  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say,  but 

people  in   many  localities  are  as  numerous  as  the  we  observe  with  much  satisfaction  the  harmony  in 

white  people,  and  while  they  are  small  taxpayers,  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  prosperity  of 

yet  they  are   citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  same  the  schools  throughout  the  state, 

provisions  are   required   to  be   made   for   thfiD    in  In  order  that  the  township  system  may  not  be 
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disturbed  until  its  merits  can  be  tested  fully,  its 
friends  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  tend  to  per- 
fect it  and  prevent  any  serious  attempt  to  abolish 

it. 

The  first  attack  will  be  on  the  township  commit- 
tee and  will  come  principally  from  three  sources: 
First,  from  the  numerous  host  of  old  committee- 
men who  were  displaced  by  the  new  system  ;  sec- 
ond, from  many  of  the  colored  people  who  feel 
aggrieved  at  having  lost  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  their  schools,  and  third,  from  politicians 
who  may  desire  to  pander  to  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  first  two  classes. 

It  was  apparent  that  to  avoid  the  incompetency, 
e.xtravagance  and  bribery  too  often  accompanying 
the  old  system,  with  a  proper  adjustment  of  salaries, 
there  should  be  only  one  committee  in  each  town- 
ship. For  these  reasons  the  number  of  committee- 
men was  reduced  to  five,  with  higher  qualifications 
and  greater  duties. 

In  some  sections  there  is  a  demand  for  a  change 
in  this  part  of  the  law,  and  the  demand  is  probably 
well  founded.  How  to  amend  this  feature  without 
injury  to  the  system  is  a  serious  problem.  VVe  ven- 
ture to  suggest  a  plan,  which,  we  believe,  will  give 
to  the  white  and  colored  schools  of  each  township 
all  the  advantages  of  separate  committees,  with 
none  of  the  evils  resulting  therefrom.  Let  county 
boards  of  education  appoint  one  committee  of  three 
for  the  white  schools  and  one  committee  of  three 
for  the  colored  schools  in  each  township.  The 
county  supervisor  should  then  be  required  to  meet 
with  the  committee  of  the  white  schools  in  each 
township  and  help  them  grade  their  schools  and 
fi.x  the  salary  of  their  teachers.  He  should  then 
meet  the  committee  of  the  colored  schools  in  each 
township  and  help  them  grade  theHr  schools  and 
fix  the  salary  of  their  teachers,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  condition  and  requirements  of  their 
schools,  as  the  law  directs.  This  change  would 
make  it  necessary  to  take  from  the  committees  the 
power  of  apportioning  the  fund  and  then  place  this 
duty  upon  the  county  board  of  education,  which 
should  be  directed  not  only  to  apportion  the  fund 
to  each  township  per  capita,  but  also  to  apportion 
to  each  school  in  the  township,  white  and  colored, 
its  share  of  the  fund  according  to  its  grade. 

This  work  can  be  done  by  the  county  boards 
even  better  than  by  the  township  committees,  pro- 
vided the  supervisor  reports  to  the  boards  the  grade 
of  each  school  and  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  as  a 
basis  for  the  apportionment.      This  plan  leaves  to 


the  township  committeemen  the  power  antl  duty  of 
o-rading  their  schools,  with  the  advice  of  the  super- 
visor, and  of  selecting  the  teachers.  It  vests  in  the 
county  board  and  county  supervisior  the  duty  of 
apportioning  the  funds,  and  this  always  on  a  known 
basis  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  This  should  secure 
greater  economy,  which  means  a  saving  of  the  chil- 
dren's money—  more  funds  without  the  need  of 
higher  taxes  The  plan  meets  a  popular  demand 
without  changing  any  essential  feature  of  the  town- 
ship system,  and  should,  therefore,  commend  itself 
to  the  public. 


What  Parents  and  Teachers  flay  Do  in  the  Selec= 
tion  of  School  Officers. 


HON.  C.  H.  iMEBANE,  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


No  amount  of  legislation  can  ever  make  a  suc- 
cessful school  system.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very 
good  school  law  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  poor 
system  of  schools  in  the  various  counties  of  our 
state.  The  success  or  failure  of  our  public  schools 
depends  largely  upon  the  school  officers  selected 
to  execute  and  enforce  the  law. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  among  our  people  as 
to  their  choice  for  Siheriff,  register  of  deeds,  clerk 
of  the  superior  court,  and  such  offices.  This  is 
right  and  proper,  but  what  interest  have  they  in 
the  election  of  the  school  officers  of  the  county.' 
Some  may  say  they  will  not  be  concerned,  because 
these  places  are  usually  filled  by  the  "  court  house 
ring." 

I  will  not  here  discuss  our  method  of  electing 
school  officers  further  than  to  say  that  the  reason 
given  for  this  method  by  our  legislators  for  the  past 
twenty  years  is,  that,  if  we  were  to  elect  the  school 
officers  by  the  people  direct,  we  should  have  negroes 
for  county  supervisors  and  school  officers  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties. 

Going  back  to  our  present  method,  I  wish  to  say 
that  my  observation  has  taught  me  that  our  public 
school  teachers  and  parents  in  the  country  have 
not  done  what  they  might  have  done  to  secure 
good  men  for  school  officers.  Indirectly  the  people 
are  responsible  for  the  men  who  are  chosen  to  ex- 
ecute the  school  law  and  manage  the  schools  of  the 
district  and  of  the  county. 

Ihave  no^sympathy  with  these  people  who  sit 
in  silence  and  let  the  politicians  fill  these  school 
offices,  which  are  the  most  important  of  any  in  the 
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county,  with  men  wholly  unqualified  and  unfit  for 
them.  When  our  teachers  and  people  are  wide 
awake  and  have  the  interest  of  the  schools  at  heart 
as  they  should,  then  they  will  be  heard  from  when 
these  men  are  selected.  When  our  people  are  on 
the  side  of  the  schools,  when  they  can  lay  aside 
political  prejudice  and  other  difference,  and  come 
in  a  solid  phalanx  for  school  men  as  committee- 
men and  school  ofificers,  then  the  "court  house 
ring"  will  surely  listen  to  their  requests.  When 
our  people  are  for  schools,  then  the  politicians  will 
be  for  schools,  and  will  appoint  men  who  have  an 
"educational  pull"  instead  of  a  "political  pull" 
with  the  pepple 

I  have  no  word  of  excuse  to  offer  for  the  men 
who  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  public  education 
for  political  purposes.  Such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  man  ought  to  be  condeinned  forever  by  our 
people.  The  man  who  thus  acts  sins  not  only 
against  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present,  but  also 
against  future  generations.  Teachers  and  parents 
have  no  right  to  sit  in  idleness  when  these  impor- 
tant positions  are  to  be  filled,  and  then  complain 
when  the  places  are  filled  by  incompetent  men. 

Men  fear  they  will  be  thought  to  meddle  in  pol- 
itics if  they  manifest  an  interest  in  the  election  of 
school  ofificers;  so  they  stand  aloof.  This  is  un- 
fortunate. It  is  not  a  question  of  politics,  but  a 
question  of  schools. 

Before  we  can  move  forward  as  we  should,  our 
public  schools  must  be  of  such  character  and  man- 
agement that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  support 
and  respect  of  our  very  best  people.  In  order  to 
do  this  we  must  get  our  best  people  interested  in 
making  these  schools  of  such  character;  the  very 
best  men  of  the  district  and  county  must  serve  as 
school  officers. 

But  the  success  and  good  name  of  the  schools 
depend  more  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
teacher  than  upon  the  school  officers.  Indirectly 
the  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  Would 
that  I  could  burn  this  awful  responsibility  into  the 
hearts  of  our  teachers. 

But  how  is  this  responsibility  so  great  outside  of 
the  school-room.'  What  have  teachers  to  do  with 
what  people  think  of  public  schools  and  the  elec- 
tion of  school  officers.'     Let  me  illustrate. 

A  teacher  went  into  a  community  in  a  certain 
county  in  North  Carolina.  He  took  charge  of  the 
public  school.  The  best  people  had  no  respect  for 
public  schools  nor  for  public  school  teachers.     In 


fact,  all  the  people  regarded  public  school  teachers 
as  a  sort  of  tramps.  He  went  to  work  in  earnest, 
going  out  among  the  people  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions. He  plead  with  the  parents  of  the  poor  and 
with  those  in  better  circumstance  who  had  never 
sent  to  public  schools.  He  gradually  increased 
the  school.  The  work  was  heroic,  and  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success.  His  school  was  closed 
with  public  exercises.  The  children  of  the  poorest 
and  the  richest  took  part  in  these  exercises.  The 
parents  of  all  were  delighted.  A  desire  for  knowl- 
edge was  created  among  the  children.  The  teacher 
was  employed  for  the  next  year,  and  the  public 
money  was  almost  doubled  by  private  subscriptions. 
The  public  school  was  respected  by  all.  The 
people  were  interested,  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  as  to  zvlio  should  compose  the  next  com- 
mittee for  that  school. 

Thus  you  see  this  teacher,  by  his  work,  virtually 
elected  the  committee  of  that  school  district. 
Would  that  we  had  such  teachers  in  every  district 
of  North  Carolina!  While  we  have  no  school  offi- 
cers to  elect  this  year,  it  is  well  to  consider  what 
ma}^  be  done  when  they  are  to  be  elected. 


The  Earth  in  Spring. 


Then,  day  by  day,  her  broidered  gown 

She  changes  for  fresh  wonder; 
A  rich  profusion  of  gay  robes 

She  scatters  all  around  her. 

From  day  to  day  her  flowers'  tints 

Change  quick,  like  eyes  that  brighten; 

Now  white,  Hke  pearl,  now  ruby  red, 
Now  emerald  green  they'll  lighten. 

She  turns  all  pale;   from  time  to  time 

Red  blushes  quick  o'er  cover; 
She's  like  a  fair  fond  bride  that  pours 

Warm  kisses  on  her  lover. 

The  beauty  of  her  bursting  spring 

So  far  exceeds  iny  telling, 
Methinks  sometimes  she  pales  the  stars 

That  have  in  heaven  their  dwelling. 

— Jehudah  Hallevi. 


STOP  AT 

Opp.  Depot,  GREENSBORO. 

All  modern  conveniences 
Rates  $3.00  per  day. 

W.  F.  CLEGG,  Proprietor. 
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WAKE  FOREST 

Summer  School. 


Especially  for  teachers.  Courses 
given  in  all  branches  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  state.  Faculty  com- 
posed of  specialists  from  colleges 
and  high  schools.  Libraries,  read- 
ing rooms  and  gymnasium  open  to 
all  students.  Pure  water,  fresh  air, 
good  board,  a  pleasant  place  to  spend 
the  summer.  Reduced  rates  on  all 
railroads.  Fee  of  five  dollars  enti- 
tles one  to  all  lectures.  No  extras. 
Board  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
month.     For  circulars  apply  to 

PROF.  N.  Y.  GULLEY, 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.     Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

I  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

W.A.OLMSTEAD, 

CHICAGO. 

Sole  importers  for  the  United  States  of 

WiiLMtSM  Will  Maps, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Globes,  Blackboards,  Erasers, 

Eiamination  and  Drawing  Papers,  &c. 


Tablets,   Composition    Books,   &c.    01- 
cott's  School  Ink,  .50c.  per  gallon. 

All    kinds    of    School    Supplies. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 


84  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 


70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


ASHey:ii-L.e 

Summer  School  and  Conservatory. 

W^hier*e  ?  In  the  beautiful  grounds  and  building  of  Asheville  College 
for  Y'oung  Women,  Asheville,  N.  C.,— "  THE  LAND  OF  SKY^"  Grand  scenery. 
Delightful  climate.     Average  temperature  for  summer  70  °  F.     Study  a  pleasure. 

W^hat  ?  Superb  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Literature,  Sciences,  Elocu- 
tion, etc.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  teachers  of  America  en- 
gaged. Series  of  grand  Concerts,  Lectures  and  Entertainments  offered.  Mr. 
George  W.  Vanderbilt's  excellent  arboretum  and  extensive  Botannical  Gardens — 
the  finest  in  this  country— open  to  students  in  Botany  and  Biology. 

W^Fien  ?  Session  opens  July  7th  and  closes  August  17th.  Both  men 
and  women  admitted.     For  circulars  and  full  particulars  address 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JONES,  President, 
or  WILLIAM  H.  MORTON,  Secretary. 


Tlie  Soutlern  fall  Paper  Co. 


DEALERS  IX 


Wall  Paper  and  Curtain  Poles. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  WINDOW  SHADES. 

Write  for  prices. 

L.  C.  WEATHERS,  Manager, 

14  W.  Hargett  St.,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 


When  you  go  to 

don't  fail  to  see  the  unrivaled  selection 
of 

Views  of  Western  North  Carolina  Scenery, 

at  the  Photograph  Gallery  of 

T.  H.  MMBSAY» 

This  is  the  place  to  have  a  photograph 
of  yourself  made. 

When  in  Asheville 
buy 

M\$  and  ptationer'g 

FROM 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 


MRS.  J.  B.  MARTIN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  ACCOMMODATE 

BOARDERS 

During  the  Summer  School  or  for 
the  summer. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 

Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Geeensboeo,  N.  C. 


Asheville,  N.  C. 
In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  Nosth  Carolina  Jotjrnhl  op  Education.) 
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^^''HE  term  ''  Epoch  Making"  is  often  Used  inaccurately.     When  properly  applied  to  school  books  it  means 

^^     such  works  as  introduce  new  conceptions  with  reference  to  a  given  branch  of  knowledge,  or  illustrate 

new  and  improved  methods  in  the  treatment  of  that  branch.     Such  works,  by  showing  a  better  way 

than  that  which  was  fortnerly  ]iursued,  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  making  of  school  books,  as  well  as 


REFORM  in  the  METHODS  OF  TEACHINc; 


Ibere  Bre  Some  IRotabIc  Examples  of  Epocb^flDahino  Bool^s : 


DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I i 

DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II 

DeGarmo's  Complete  Language  Lessons 

The  Werner  Introductory  Geography  (Tarbell) 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography  (Tarbell) 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  (Hall) 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II.  (Hall) 

Giffin's  Grammar  School  Algebra 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country 

AND   THERE  AR 


Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans $   .50 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology 35 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology 50 

Hinsdale's  Studies  in  Education 1.00 

Hinsdale's  American  Government 1,25 

Hinsdale's  Training  for  Citizenship 10 

The  Werner  Primer  (Taylor) 30 

Old-Time  Stories  Retold  (Smythe) 30 

First  Year  Nature  Header  (Beebs  and  Zingsley) 35 

Legends  of  the  Eed  Children  (Pratt) 30 

E  OTHERS  ON  OUR  LIST 


;  ,30 

,40 
.50 
.55 
1,40 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.60 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the        Special  examination  prices  to  teachers 
price.  on  application. 


Send  for  our  Price  List. 
Address, 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS. 


T>iE:w  yotik;> 

78  Fifth  A- venue. 


CHICAGO: 

378-388   >Vabasli   A_veiiiie. 


BOSTOIV: 
73  Tremont  Street. 


DARNALL  &  THOMAS, 


114  Fayetteville  St.,   RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Kranich  &  Bach,   Kimball,   Pease  and 
other  makes 

FIjPs-KTOS. 

Estey  and  Kimball 

OE-G-jPs-Hsrs. 


Lowest  Prices  and  Best  Terms  Guaran- 
teed to  all. 


Every    Instrument    Warranted.     Cata- 
logue and  prices  sent  on  application. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR 

TEXT    BOOKS 

JFor  School  uiid   College 

Use. 

See  Our  New  Catalogue 

aud  Price  List, 

Which  will    be   sent 

to  teachers  and  school 
I  officers  on  application, 

together  with  terms  of 

introduction    and     ex- 
change   if   desired. 

Our  list  is  especially 

strong  in  its  English 

and  Mathematical  De- 
partments.       Corre- 
spondence invited. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

9-1 1  E.  i6th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


BROCKMANN 

SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Laura  L.  Brockmann, 
Chas.  J.  Brockmann, 


Pianist. 
Violinist. 


A.  G.  BAUER, 


HRCHITECT, 


tJALiEIGH.   H'   C. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carouna  Journal  of  Education.) 


SCHOOL  ■  ^UppUE^. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  3lating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 

Blackboard  Erasers, 

Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 

Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 

MANUFACTURING    STATIONERS, 

131  Fayetteville  St.,       Raleigh,  N.  C- 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 
AT  HALF  PRICE. 

All  kinds  of  books  bought,  sold  ana 
exchanged.  School  and  law  books  a 
specialty-  New  books  at  publishers 
prices.    Send  for  catalogues. 

SOUTHERN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

127-129  Fayetteville  St., 
Phones  23  B  and  385  C.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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The  State  Normal  and  industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  professional,  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education.  Annual  expenses, 
including  board  !^90  to  .SI  30.  For  non-residents  of  the  state,  .■3150.  Faculty  of  30  members.  Enrollment  of  regular  students, 
438,  besides  a  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  nearly  300  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matriculates 
has  been  about  1."'00,  representing  every  county  in  the  state  except  Brunswick  and  Yancey. 

Correspondence  invited  from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


>CK><H><><>0<><><><>0<>CK><><>0<><><><>CK>CM>(>0<><><><>00<^^ 


Oet 
Xlie 

Best.' 


A^ebster^s  International 

Dictionary 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  write.--  Hon.  D.  J.  lirewer. 
Justice  V .  S.  Supreme  Court. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE^ 

Words  are  easily  found.     Pronunciation  is  easily  ascertained.     Meanings  are  easily  learned.  ' 
The  g:rowth  of  words  easily  traced,  and  because'excellence  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity 
of  quantity  characterizes  its  every  department.    It  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
|^~Specimcn  p:\ges  sent  on  applii-ation  to 
G.  &  C.  merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

'^y^  /^©^N  /'M\  /^^CAITXION.  ^°  ""*    •"=  deceived  ' 

in  buying  small   so- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Journal  of  Education. 

Best  in  the  South. 

Cheapest  in  America 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

E>0    Oents    a   "Y'ear. 


^  Dry  Goods  and  Shoes. 


Whitsett  Institute. 


A  boarding  school,  offering  every  nec- 
essary advantage  at  reasonable  cost. 
Dormitories,  Boarding  Halls,  Supply 
Stores,  Postoffice,  etc.,  on  school 
grounds.  Non-denominational.  Fac- 
ulty of  seven.  Over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Elegant  Catalogue,  beautifully 
illusti-ated.  Free.  The  31st  Term  will 
open  August  10,  1898.  For  full  partic- 
ulars address, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 

Location  combines  health,  conven- 
ience and  beauty. 


c 


reensboro 

Female  College, 


North  Carolina. 


Thorough  Courses  of  Study  in  all  the 
Literary  Branches,  Music,  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Business  Course. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

A  Faculty  of  Specialists.  Two  well 
equipped  Laboratories.  A  well  selected 
Library,  containing  more  than  five 
thousand  volumes.  Steam  Heat.  Elec- 
tric Lights.  A  Campus  of  Forty  Acres. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

DRED  PEACOCK, 

President. 


WE  call  special  attention  through 
these  columns  to  our  mammoth 
stock  of  Dry  GckxIs  and  Slioe.s.  Our 
Dress  Goods  Department  is  full  and 
complete  with  all  the  new  and  stylish 
novelties  in  dress  fabrics  tor  spring  and 
summer.  Our  Black  Goods  Department 
especially  is  filled  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions brought  out  for  this  season's 
trade. 

Our  Shoe  Department  is  full  and 
complete  with  the  very  best  makes  from 
leading'  manufacturers  in  all  styles  and 
widths  C  to  E. 

We  have  exclusive  sale  of  the  Zeigler 
Brothers'  Fine  Shoes  and  Oxfords  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children.  Mailorders 
will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Prices  as  low  as  reliable  goods  can_  be 
sold.     Call  and  see  them. 

JOHNSON  &  DORSETT, 

306-308  S.  Elm  St.,       Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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The  University  of  Nortli  Carolina  tbt^c  hers  i7\Z  tinted. 


Offers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and  professional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine. 

Tuition  >  60  a  year;  total  expenses  .'}!200. 

500  students,  26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all. ) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  eons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Educational    Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers  for  rea- 
sonable charge.  I 

Recommends  competent  teachers  to 
schools  and  families  tree  of  charge. 

Write  for  particulars.  No  harm  to 
leam  of  our  work. 


n.  r.. 


UNION  TEACPERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

I'illfbiirij,  Pa.^  Tiiroiito.  i'limula,  Xiiv  Oiieaiis,  Ln.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  WashingUni, 
Sail  Friincisci).  ('nl  .  ' 'h't^'ii/d.  III,  SI.  Lnuiit,  Mo.,  iiiifl  Uenrer  ('iihiruiin. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled      We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  past  sea- 
son    More  vacancies  than  teachers.     T ' iKjuaiiflcd  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,    one  lee  ref;i-t<M'3  in  nine  olliccs. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg.  Pa. 


THE  MTOEAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEIiTICAL  WRITIHG. 

Genuinely  Vertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.-,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

TnoMiPSOisr's   drawing. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schoois  of  every  kind. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system.  Jus.t 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal      Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  SniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Sa. 


(3crmania. 


A  Monthly  Review  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 

German  language  and  Literature. 
ARNOLD  WERNER  SPANHOOFD,  Editor. 

The  subscription  price  to  Germania  is  Si  a  year,  ten  numbers,  none  being  issued 
in  July  and  August.  Germania  appears,  with  the  above  exception,  on  the  first 
of  every  mouth.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time,  but  we  advise  new  sub- 
scribers to  order  the  back  numbers  of  the  cuiTent  volume,  as  some  interesting  and 
connective  literature  runs  through  the  ten  numbers.  The  year  begins  in  Septem- 
n    I        I    r        '.I  fl    C         r  ^^*'     Germania  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced 

oCtlOOl    rlirniilirB    SnO    OliPPIIBS,    students  and  is  Ughlj' recommended  by  eminent  professors  and  the  press  as  "the 

BEST  EFFORT  TET  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT  AND  TO    INTEREST 
HIM  IN  HIS  PURSUIT." 


We  also  have  a  department  of 


and  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  the 
line  at  lowest  prices  possible. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
was  awarded  a  medal. 

Goods  and  prices  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  invited. 

CHARLES  J   PARKER. 

Manager. 


GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
105  and  HI  Summer  Street.        .        .        -        .        . 


Boston,  Mass. 


If  so  you  should  read  the 

Jr.  O  U.  a.  n.  ? 

Are  vou  a  member  of  the 

CAROLINA    PATRIOT, 

published  at  Sumter,  S.  C.     You  should 
also  read,  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Journal  of  Education, 

the  leading  educational  jou     al  in  the 
south,  devoted  wholly  to  the      ause  of  < 
education,  a  fundamental  principle  of  1 
your  order.     The  price  of  each  paper  is 
50  cents  a  year.     Through   an   arrange- 
ment with  the  Patriot  we  can  furnish 
both  papers  for  8.5  cents.     Address 
N.  C.  Journal  op  Education, 

Greensboro,  N  C. 


..,FOR  NEXT  SIXTY  DAYS... 

We  shall  be  very  busy  with  the  printing  of  Catalogues  and  Programmes, 
because  it  is  well  understood  if  a  neat,  tasty,  artistic  job  is  wanted  we  w  il 
in  all  probability  get  the  order.  For  over  36  years  we  have  been  building 
up  in  equipment  and  experience  in  School  Printing.  To-day  we  are  better 
prepared  than  ever.  If  you  want  an  attractive  Catalogue  or  an  appropri- 
ate Programme  printed  in  quick  time,  send  your  order  to  us. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 


RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


Jos.  J.  stone, 

PLAIN    AND   ARTISTIC 

JOB  PRINTER. 

School  Printing  a  Specialty. 

A  trial  order  solicited. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building,     GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
Engraved  Visiting  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 


J.T.Johnson, 


The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

803^  South  Elm  St. 

EXAMINATIONjFREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

nffi^^  ««„,.=  •    (  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
Ufnce  Hours:   •  owia„         t    £■  r\r\ 

(  2*0  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  .Journal  of  Education. 
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To  Teachers : 

If  you  desire  to  advance  in  your 
profession ;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work  ;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 

The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 

Send  for  particulars.      Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  aud  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  tor  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  tlie  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 
It  is  the  most  lasting. 
It  is  the  most  ornamental 
Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 
Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 
It  does  not  decay- 
It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs 
Stocli  cannot  rub  it  down. 
It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 
It  protects  itself, 
It  occupies  but  little  room. 
You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 
It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  aud  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  wuth  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Pri%et  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  auy 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet, 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  gi'een-  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergi-eens,  like  Amoor  Eiver  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


THE  MOST  DEllGHTlUL  ROUTE 


TO  OR  FROM 


NewMiWasiitoi.D.C. 


IS  VI.\  THE 


Old  Dominion  Line, 

Always  Cool  on  the  Ocean. 


Fast,  handsome  steamers  leave  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,    connecting  at  Norfolk, 

Va.,  D.4.ILY,  INCLUDING    SUNDAY,  at  7.80 

p.  M.,  for  New  York  direct  affording 
opportunity  for  through  passengers  to 
and  from  the  South,  Southwest  and 
West  to  visit  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Virginia  Beach  en  route. 


Send  for  full  information. 
OLD    DOMINION    S.    S.  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.    L.    GUILLADEU,     Vice-President 
and  Traffic  Manager. 


NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES. 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman 


A  coraph.'te  and  rational  course,  at  once  simple,  natural,  and  attractive  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  treat- 
ment is  topical,  with  frequent  e.xercise^  in  correlating  new  facts  with  those  aire  idy  acquired.  Outlines  are  pro- 
vided for  language  work.  Maps  of  corresponding  divisions  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale  to  convey  correct 
ideas  of  comparative  areas.     The  illustrations  are  numerous,  helpful  and  appropriate. 


Natural  Elementary  Geography        60  Cents.    Natural  Advanced  Geography 


$1.25. 


A  study  of  the  carlh  as  the  home  of  man,  leading  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  treatment  of  countries 
and  cities. 

"The  Natural  Elementary  Geography  is  the  best  primary 
work  issued  by  an  American  publishing  house.  "—J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"I  feel  that  I  can  heartily  commend  it.  One  of  the  strong- 
est facts  in  its  favor  is  that  it  leaves  less  chance  for  unintel- 
ligent use  than  most  books." — Ralph  S.  Tarr,  Professor  of 
Physical  Geography,  Cornell  University. 


A  work  of  rare  merit.  The  earth  as  a  whole  is  studied 
with  thorough  treatment  of  its  physical,  commercial, 
and  political  features-  The  book  embodies  the  many 
unique  merits  of  tlie  Natural  Elementary  Gegraphy,  by 
the  same  authors-  There  are  also  valuable  exercises  in 
supplemental  work,  and  suggestions  for  collaternl  read- 
ing. 


Lars^esi  niiinber  of  /he  bfst  books  at  the  lowest  prices, 
ment.      Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


New  books  constantly  issued  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  depart- 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORIi        CINCINNATI        CHFCVGO       BO.STON       ATLANTA        PORTLAND,  ORE. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.) 
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Best  Text-Books  for  Elementary  Schools. 


FRYE'S  GEOGRAPHIES.  -Themost  advanced  meth- 
ods made  practical. 

WENTWORTH'S    AR I ITHMETICS.— Unsurpassed 
ill  arrangement,  method  and  accuracy. 

PRINCE'S  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES.— Sound  in 
method,  satisfactory  to  teachers,  attractive  to  puj)i]s. 

SPEER'B  ARITHMETICS.— Mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch  in  teaching  artithmetic. 

BLAISDELL'S    PHYSIOLOGIES.— True,    scientilnc, 
practical,  teachable. 

TARBELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.— Language 
and  grammar  harmonized. 

MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORIES.— The 
leading  events  of  American    history,   with    their 


causes  and  their  results,  distinctly  and  graphically 
shown. 

STICKNEY'S    READERS.— A    series    of    carefully 
graded  and  thoroughly  tested  reading-books. 

CYE'S  CHILDREN'S  READERS.— The  ideal  reading 

books  for  little  folks. 
THE  NATIONAL  DRAWING  COURSE.— Its  aim: 

To  give  each  pupil  the  power  to  do  original  and 

independent  work. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE.— Pre-emi- 
nently a  natural  and  rational  course. 

BEST    BOOKS   FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  all  our  books  sent  postpaid  to  any 
iiddress.      We  cordially  invite  correspondence. 


GlHri  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $L00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect, 


This  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  you  are  thinklng^  of 
building  a  house  you  ought  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISER'S 
AMERICAN  ARCHrTECTURE;  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Palliser.  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects. 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  otherwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  th© 
best,  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building.  Nearly 
four  hundred  drawings.  A  $10  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  \o  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  9x12 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descriptions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
structions How  to  Build  70  Cottages,  "Villas,  Double  Houses.  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghraen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  #800toiiti,50n;  also  Hiirns.  Stablus,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  other  i>ul»lu-  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
itlcations,  form  of  contract,  and  a  lar^e  amouut  of  information  on  the 
erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  $5  to  anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1;  bound  in  cloth,  $2.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PTBLISHING  CO  ,  133  Liberty  St  ,  N.  Y. 


now  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT   RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Ureek  Grammai-  are 
very  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  imlispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  tbej*  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    By  mail  20  cents;  cloth  10  cents 

I.Ar'ONTf^  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO. 


TMIE  IK:  R.JPS.Y; 


THEIR  PRODrCTION  AND  A  PPLIC  ATll  IN.  liv  I' ir.lerick  Strange 
Kolle,  M.  D.,  KadiotiraplK'i- 1(.  the  .Mctlmiiist  Kpiscc.pal  llosjiital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Modical  Society,  tlie  llrooklyn  rathnlogial 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association.  f)f  liro  iklyn,  N.  Y. — A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  -rjfi  pages,  bound  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  \~  full  page  half  tone  engravings.  This 
book  will  prove  a  valual)le  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 


The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered-  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.     Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations.  Daj-  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  -luvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO..  133  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y, 


(In  dealing  witti  advertisers  please  meution  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.'S  BOOKSTORE, 

RAUEIQH,  IN.  C 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  the  fact  that  we  are  selling 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AT  PUBLISHER'S  PRICES, 

and  we  till  all  orders  promptly.  Mail  feom  Raleigh  reaches  any  point  in  the  state  by  rail  in  one  d.ay's  time. 
Why  not  bny  where  you  get  the  quickest  service  ?  We  carry  everything  used  in  the  school  room  and  give  all 
orders  our  personal  attention.     Send  us  your  orders  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  home  industry. 

AlFEBB  WII,MAM8  &  C©. 


li 


Greenwood^  S,   C» 

We  are  now  making  up  our  roll  for  fall  term 
Membership  limited  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Wo  enroll  only  professional  teachers  If  you 
are  thoroughly  qualified  and  wish  a  ponition  in 
the  Southeast,  write  at  once  for  our  New  Man- 
ual, etc.  Fifth  year  Established  reputation 
Honest  work.  Business  mi 't  hods.  Ressonable 
charges.  Now  is  the  bt'St  1  iiiif  to  enroll.  Don't 
put  it  off.  F-  M.  SHKHJ  [)AN,  Manager. 


Mechanics'  and  Investors'  Union 

Makes  Pniiniit  Loaus.  with  lUieral  terms,  ou 
Kesidenee  pro|)eity  in  towns  and  cities,  with 
100  monthly  return  payments.  They  also  Is- 
sue and  Sell  Protitable  Investment  Stock  for 
100  monthly  payments,  and  Full  Paid  ^ix  Per 
Cent.  Dividend  oupon  Stock  (free  of  tax). 
The  Teachers  who  desire  to  Dorrow  Money, 
or  to  Make  an  In\estment, are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Sec,     j 

22  Pullen  Bni'ding,  Saleigh,  N,  C.  I 


Do  you  want  a  copj'  of  Prof  White's 

Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy, 

the  best  and  most  readable  life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  yet  published  ?  The  publisher's  price  ol 
the  boiik  in  cloth  is  $1.50  ;  in  morocco.  .$1.75. 

Send  us  the  price  of  the  book  and  we  will  send 
you  the  book  and  the  NORTH  Cfl  .OLINA  JOUKNAL 
OFEQU::ATiON  for  one  rear. 

The  cloth  edition  f;iven  for  six  cash  subsci-ip- 
tions;  the  leather  edition  for  eight  cash  sub- 
scriptions.   Money  must  accompany  order. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


A  Model  Teacher's  Library.  Have  You  All  These  Books? 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


History  of 

Short  History 

Educational 

Life  and  Work 

Life  and  Work 

How  Gertrude 

Autobiogra- 

Letters of 

Ascham 

Life  of 

Modern 

of 

Heformers. 

of 

of 

Teaches  Her 

phy  of 

Friedrich 

and 

Andrew 

Education. 

Education. 

Quick. 

Comenius 

Pestalozzi. 

Children. 

Froebel. 

Frobel. 

Arnold. 

Bell. 

Williams. 
S1.50. 

Payne. 

50  cents. 

$1.00* 

Laurie. 

$t00« 

De  Guimps 

$1.00» 

Pestalozzi. 

$1.50. 

$1  50 

$1  50. 

Carlisle. 
$1,00* 

Laurie 

$1.00. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Outlines  of 
Pedagogics. 

Elements  of 
Pedagogics. 

Science  and 
Art  of 

Philosophy 
ot 

Education 

Intellectual 

Moral 

Schools 
and 

Outlines 
of 

Apperception. 
APot  of  Green 

First  Three 
Years  o| 

Child  and 
Child 

Rein. 

Patrick 

Education. 

Education. 

Physical. 

Studies. 

Psychology- 

Feathers. 

Childhood 

Nature. 

$1.85* 

$1  00  * 

Payne. 

$1  00. 

Tate. 
$1.00.* 

Spencer. 
$1.00.* 

Hinseale. 
$1  50. 

Williams 
75  cents. 

Hooper. 
50  cents. 

Perez. 

$1.50. 

M   Buelow 

$1,50. 

School 
lioora 
Guide. 

De  Graff. 

$1.50* 


Theory  and 

Practice 
of  Teaching, 

Page. 

$1,00« 


GENERAL  HELPS  IN  TEACHINC 


Lectures 

on 
Teaching 

Fitch. 

$1-25, 


I  The 

Teachers' 

Mentor 

Buckham,  etc, 
$1.00* 


Helps  to 

Self 
Culture, 

Maim,  etc- 

$1  00* 


The 

Teacher's 

Critic. 

Hughes. 

fi.oo* 


Pedagogical 
Pebbles 


Patrick. 
50  cents. 


Verbal 
Pitfalls. 

Bardeen. 

75  cents. 


On  the  Prov- 
ince of 
Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Hoose. 
$1.0.1. 


First  Steps 

Among 

Figures. 

Beebe. 
$1.00, 


Happy 

Method  in 

Number, 

Benton. 
75  cents. 


HETHODS  IN  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Common 
School 
Law. 

Bardeen. 

$1.00* 


Roderick 
Hume. 


Bardeen. 

$1.35* 


Short  Cuts 

in 

Arithmetic. 

W'ood. 
75  cents.- 


Natural 

Science 

in  Schools. 

W.  T.  Harris. 
60  cents. 


All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  full  citalou.,,  > 
*Those  starred  may  be  had  also  bound  in  mani'lUi  at  Is  cenls  each. 


Object 
Lessons, 


Rooper, 
50  cents. 


Sentence 

Method  in 

Reading, 

Farnham, 
50  cents. 


Oswego 

Method  in 

Geography. 

Farnham. 
50  cents. 


Topics  in 

American 

History. 

Williams. 
$1.00.* 


System  of 

Physical 

Culture. 

Preece. 
$3  00 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  y, 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 


BUY  YOUR  MEN'S  AND  BOYS' 


Clothing,  Hats,  Negligee  and  Dress  Shirts,  Trunks,  Valises 

from  us.  You  will  get  the  very  best  goods  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  y  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ed stock  in  North  Carolina.  Can  fit  any  size  or  shape.  Have  suits  made  to  order  and  guarantee 
perfect  fit.  Sell  wholesale  or  retail.  Agents  for  the  celebrated  Knox,  Wilson  and  John  B.  Stet- 
son soft,  stiff  and  straw  HATS.  If  you  visit  Greensboro  don't  tail  to  look  through  our  large 
store.     All  mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  CLOTHIERS  AND  HATTERS, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


236  and  238  South  Elm  Street, 


PHONE  No.  90. 


Then,  let  all  those  who  love  us  love  the 

land  we  live  in. 
As   happy  a   region    as   on   this  side  of 

Heaven, 
Where   plenty  and  peace,   love  and  joy 

smile  before  us. 
Raise  aloud,   raise    together,  the  heart's 

thrilling  chorus. 

Hurrah  !  etc. 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merite  i 

glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in 

liberties  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself,  e'er  to  crouch 

to  oppression. 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  a  more  loyal 

submission. 

Hurrah!  etc. 


Vance  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  captain.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  twenty-sixth  regi- 
ment. His  regiment  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Newbern,  and  was  cut  oS  from 
the  rest  of  the  army  when  the  Confed- 
erates retreated  to  Kinston.  All  the 
rest  of  the  army  thought  surely  the 
twenty-sixth  regiment  would  be  lost. 
But  Col.  Vance  and  his  lieutenant  col- 
onel, Harry  Burgwyn,  managed  the  re- 
treat so  well  that  his  regiment  escaped 
in  good  order  from  the  Union  army,  and 
reached  their  companions  at  Kinston. 

In  August,  1862,  the  state  had  to  elect 
a  governor.  Many  prominent  men  and 
newspapers  wanted  Col.  Vance  for  gov- 
ernor. But  Vance  was  not  a  candidate. 
He  staid  with  his  regiment  and  did  his 
duty.     At  last  he  wrote  a  letter  which 


was  published  in  the  newspapers,  telling 
frankly  how  he  felt.  He  wanted  to  be 
where  he  could  do  most  good  for  North 
Carolina,  whether  in  the  army  or  as 
governor.  This  was  like  Vance.  His 
first  thought  always  was  the  good  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  letter  Vance 
said: 

"  A  true  man  should  be  willing  to 
serve  wherever  the  public  voice  may  as- 
sign him.  If,  therefore,  my  fellow-cit- 
izens believe  that  I  could  serve  the  great 
cause  better  as  governor  than  I  am  now 
doing,  and  should  see  proper  to  confer 
this  great  responsibility  upon  me  with- 
out solicitation  upon  my  part,  I  shall 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  however 
conscious  of  my  own  unworthiness. " 


The  people  elected  Vance  governor, 
and  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could 
have  done.  He  immediately  began  to 
provide  for  the  North  Carolina  soldiers 
in  the  army,  and  for  the  North  Carolina 
people  at  home.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  all  the  Southern  ports 
blockaded  with  war  vessels  that  would 
not  allow  any  ships  to  enter  or  leave 
our  harbors.  The  Southern  people  soon 
began  to  be  in  need  of  many  things  that 
they  had  used  to  get  from  abroad. 
Moreover  they  could  not  sell  their  cot- 
ton or  any  other  product,  for  there  was 
no  way  to  get  it  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  Southern  soldiers  suffered  for  want 
of  shoes  and  clothes  and  blankets,  and 
they  did  not  have  guns  or  ammunition 
enough. 

Governor  Vance  bought  swift-sailing 


steamboats  to  run  between  Wilmington 
and  Nassau  and  Europe  in  spite  of  the 
blockade.  These  boats  took  out  cotton 
and  naval  stores,  and  brought  back  blan- 
kets, cloth,  shoes,  ammunition  and  med- 
icines. They  also  brought  cards,  spin- 
ning wheels  and  other  things  for  the 
women  to  use  in  preparing  cotton  to  be 
made  into  cloth.  Nearly  everybody  in 
North  Carolina  then  had  to  wear  home- 
spun. The  Yankee  gun-boats  would  fire 
at  Vance's  blockade-runners,  and  some- 
times they  would  capture  one.  But 
usually  the  boats  were  too  fast  for  the 
Yankees,  and  they  made  many  trips. 

In  this  way  the  North  Carolina  troops 
were  the  best  cared  for  of  all  the  South- 
ern army.  Vance  even  furnished  other 
states  with  clothes  for  their  soldiers,  and 
with  guns  and  ammunition.  At  Appo- 
mattox and  at  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina surrendered  twice  as  many  muskets 
as  any  other  state. 


The  following  fact  shows  the  great, 
ness  of  Vance's  heart:  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Confederacy  the  Southern  people 
were  destitute.  The  war  had  ruined 
them;  our  soldiers  were  almost  starving. 
At  Salisbury  was  a  large  prison  full  of 
Union  soldiers  that  had  been  captured. 
The  Confederate  government  had  offered 
to  exchange  these  prisoners  for  some 
Southern  prisoners  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  North.  Bnt  the  United  States 
government  refused.  So  the  Northern 
prisoners  remained  at  Salisbury,  and 
they  began  to  starve  as  everybody  else 
in  the  South  was  doing.    It  was  not  the 
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duty  of  the  governor  of  North.  Carolina 
to  feed  these  prisoners.  They  were  in 
charge  of  the  Confederate  goverament. 
But  the  Confederacy  had  nothing,  so 
Governor  Vance  furnished  them  provis- 
ions, and  hundreds  of  North  Carolinians 
went  hungry  that  their  enemies  in  prison 
might  be  fed. 

Another  great  thing  to  be  said  of 
Vance  is  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  he  saw  that  justice  was  admin- 
istered in  North  Carolina.  He  was  gov- 
ernor in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He 
kept  the  courts  open,  and  the  writ  of 
h'ib»<i«  corpiiK  was  never  set  aside,  in 
other  states  the  military  po.veroverruled 
the  civil  authorities,  but  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  soldiers  were  held  subject  to  the 
regular  law  of  the  state. 


Governor  Vance's  term  of  office  ex- 
pired in  1864,  while  the  war  was  going 
on.  He  was  re-elected  almost  unani- 
mously, and  he  was  governor  vshen  the 
war  closed  and  Raleigh  was  captured. 
The  governor  was  allowed  to  go  to  his 
home,  which  was  then  at  Statesvilie. 
But  after  President  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated  Vance  was  arrested  again, 
sent  to  Washington  City  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Those  were  dark  days  for 
North  Carolina  and  the  South.  But 
Vance  maintained  his  cheerful  spirit. 
No  one  knew  what  would  be  done  with 
him.  His  friend  Tom  Corwin,  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio,  came  to  see  Vance 
in  prison  and  said : 

"  Zeb,  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
you  down  there  in  the  South?  I  have 
not  been  able  to  catch  the  hang  of  it. ' ' 
"  Nor  I,"  said  Zeb,  '•  but  I  am  likely  to 
now." 

After  a  few  months  Vance  was  taken 

from    prison   and   allowed  to   go   back 

home.     He    was    never    tried,    and  no 

reason  was  ever  given  why  he  had  been 

arrested. 

* 

In  1870  Vance  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  as  he  had 
been  such  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
Confederacy  he  was  not  allowed  by  the 
United  States  government  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  So  he  resigned, 
returned  home  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  But  though  only  a 
private  citizen,  unable  to  hold  office, 
and  really  a  prisoner  of  the  United 
States,  Vance  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  people 
loved  him  more  then  than  ever.  In  an 
eloquent  speech  in  a  trial  in  the  court 


house  he  spoke  of  this  fact  gratefully  as 
follows: 

"  I  have  been  honored  far  beyond  my 
deserts,  having  been  a  representative  in 
Congress  and  twice  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  but  at  present  I  am  a  paroled 
prisoner  of  the  United  States,  pleading 
the  cause  of  a  client  before  the  court 
and  jury  by  the  grace  of  the  govern- 
ment which  has  arrested  me  and  thrown 
me  into  prison.  But  never  when  in  the 
height  of  my  popularity  and  political 
power  did  I  feel  that  I  had  more  warm 
and  fondly  attached  friends  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

*"* 

In  1876  Vance  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  for  the  third 
time.  He  showed  the  same  zeal  to  serve 
the  state  during  the  war  as  when  he  was 
young.  He  made  wise_  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature.  He  helped  to 
build  up  the  schools  and  university.  He 
recommended  a  normal  college  for  train- 
ing teachers,  such  as  we  now  have  at 
Gi-eensboro,  and  a  professorship  at  the 
university  for  training  teachers,  which 
we  also  have  now. 

Governor  Vance  did  not  neglect  the 
negroes.  Before  the  war  the  negroes  were 
slaves.  Now  they  had  all  become  citi- 
zens, and  they  had  voted  against  Vance 
for  governor.  But  in  his  first  message 
to  the  legislature  in  1877,  he  recommen- 
ded that  in  education  the  state  should 
make  no  ditlerence  between  the  negro 
children  and  the  white  children.  (See 
first  page  of  The  Journal.) 

After  having  been  governor  for  two 
years,  Vance  was  elected  again  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1878,  and  vras 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  was  twice 
re  elected,  and  was  a  senator  when  he 
died  in  Washington  City,  April  14,  1894. 

Vance  was  one  of  the  oldest  men  in 
the  senate.  He  became  a  leader,  whose 
opinion  had  weight  throughout  the 
United  States.  Vance  was  always  the 
champion  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  common  people  every- 
where. No  wonder  that  when  he  died 
all  North  Carolina  mourned  for  him,  and 
the  whole  country  was  saddened. 

* 
»  * 

Now,  we  see  why  Zeb  Vance  had  such 
a  hold  upon  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  due,  not  only  to  his  great  mind, 
but  more  to  his  great  heart,  his  spotless 
character,  his  undying  love  for  his  peo- 
ple. We  love  him  also  for  his  great  hon- 


esty. While  governor  during  the  war 
and  the  troublous  times  following  the 
war,  and  during  his  long  stay  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities to  make  money  for  himself  by 
dishonest  means :  but  this  even  he  refused 
to  do.  His  hands  were  clean. 
* 

When  Vance  died  his  body  was  car- 
ried to  Asheville,  his  old  home,  for  bur- 
ial, the  people  of  every  town  and  vil- 
lage through  which  the  funeral  train 
I  passed  turnedouttodo  him  honor,  many 
weeping  as  if  they  had  lost  a  personal 
relative  or  friend.  His  body  now  lies  in 
Riverside  cemetery,  and  the  people  have 
erected  on  the  public  square,  in  Ashe- 
ville, a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  monument  is  of  durable  granite,  in 
its  design  plain  and  simple,  like  the 
character  and  life  of  the  noble  and  be- 
loved Vance. 


Senator  Ransom  has  said  of  him:  '-No 
man  among  the  living  or  the  dead  has 
ever  so  possessed  and  held  the  hearts 
of  North  Carolina  people." 


"He  was  ambitious,  very  ambitious; 
but  with  him  ambition  was  a  virtue.  He 
aspired  to  be  great  that  he  might  be  use- 
ful, do  good,  improve  and  to  ben- 
efit and  to  help  mankind.  His  was  not 
the  amibition  of  pride  and  of  arrogance 
and  of  power.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  the  am-, 
bition  to  elevate,  to  lift  up,  to  bless  hu- 
manity." 


NANEE    HYMN. 

[Tune,  America.] 

Oh,  God  of  nations  great, 
To  Thee  we  consecrate 

Our  youth  and  might. 
We  render  thanks  to  Thee 
For  fathers  bra\e  and  free, 
Help  us  like  them  to  be. 

True  to  the  right. 

Bless  church,  and  state  and  school. 
In  all  our  councils  rule. 

Our  ways  command. 
Heal  every  social  sore. 
Teach  love  to  rich  and  poor; 
Let  peace  reign  evermore 

Through  all  our  land. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  man 
Who  stood  in  honor's  van 

Through  every  chance 
Of  war  and  dire  distress. 
His  glory  we  possess,    ::.l 
His  name  we'll  ever  bless; 

Our  noble  Vance. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 

Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 

But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky, 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 


Columbia,  S.  Dec.  5,  1897. 
Universily  Publishing  Co., 

4S  E.  lOlh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  little  volumes  of 
"Golden  Rod  Books"  in  their  success- 
ive gradation  "Rhymes  and  Fables," 
"Songs  and  Stories,"  "Fairy  Life," 
and  "Ballads  and  Tales,"  are  among 
the  most  attractive  and  useful  books  for 
young  children  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  very  sure  my  own  grandchildren 
will  be  delighted  with  them. 

The  "South  Carolina  Edition  of 
Mauray's  Geooraphy"  is  a  most  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  my  library.  The 
new  map  of  South  Carolina  is  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  that  has  all  of  the  new 
counties  and  railroads  to  date.  The 
sketch  of  the  state — its  natural  features, 
population,  production,  etc. , — is  the  very 
best  I  have  met  with,  and  is  full  of  use- 
ful information.  I  am  the  more  thank 
ful  for  this  book  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  Matthew  Maurey,  whom  I  once 
knew  so  well  at  Lexington,  Va. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
volumes  that  I  have  seen  of  your  abridg 
ed  Standard  Literature  Series.  It 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  idea  to  present 
such  a  selection  of  our  literary  master- 
pieces in  abridged  editions,  which,  pre- 
serving the  language  of  the  author,  omit- 
ting digressions,  descriptions,  etc.,  shall 
include  the  essential  parts  within  a  brief 
compass.  I  have  myself  read  in  this 
form  several  of  the  volumes  which,  in 
full  I  could  not  have  undertaken.  While 
to  critical  students  of  literature,  such 
abridgments  cannot  be  satisfactory,  yet 
to  scholars  and  teachers,  and  often  to 
busy  workers  like  myself,  they  will  be 
very  acceptable.  The  work  of  editing 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  well  done,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  series  still  further  ex- 
tended.        Very  truly, 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES, 
Dep.     Modem   Lartguages,   South    Carolina 
College. 


Subscribe  now  for  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education.  Only  50  cents 
a  year.   Wortti  many  times  this  amount. 


School   Furniture, 


.School  Supplies. 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

AL-L-TeXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    VAXES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,   N.  C. 


Grand  Rapids 

School  Desks. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 


J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen'l  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Quality,  not  Quantity. 


Value,  not  Cheapness. 


STRONiikCH'S, 

R  Dpy  Goods  Stone  fof  Liadies  Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

r»TtY    GOOO«,    IVOTIOIVS,    OLO.VIC"*;    jvivr>    shoids, 

215  Fayetteville  St.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 

SPRUNG.  1898.  SUMMER. 

We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  HAGQIE  REESE, 


2»9  Fayetteville  Street, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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'Doing  a  Great  Work." 


The  following  extract  from  the  Dur- 
hinii  Sitii  p:iys  a  just  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Keeley  Institute  at  Greens- 
boro and  to  its  management,  and  shows 
the  impression  which  is  made  on  a  visi- 
tor to  this  most  delightful  home  at 
Bland%vood.  Both  the  Institute  and  its 
managers  deserve  all  the  praise  con- 
tained in  the  extract  : 

"Our  genial  and  popular  townsman, 
Colonel  Hammett,  has  returned  from  a 
visit  of  several  days  in  Greensboro,  and 
while  there  he  was  the  guest  of  Col.  W. 
H.  Osborne,  the  president  of  the  Keeley 
Institute,  and  he  brings  back  with  him 
deserving  words  of  praise  for  that  insti- 
tution, its  location,  its  management  and 
the  work  it  is  doing. 

"Colonel  Hammett  was  charmed  with 
the  Institute's  new  home,  which  was 
formerly  the  Morehead  mansion.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  beatifully 
furnished^  and  there  is  a  sweet  quiet- 
ness and  rest  about  the  place  which,  he 
says,  is  wonderful  and  refreshing.  Every- 
thing is  kept  in  the  cleanest  and  best 
manner,  making  a  stay  there  delightful 
in  the  extreme. 

"He  says  Colonel  Osborne  has  a  typi- 
cal, inviting  home  for  the  unfortunate 
ones  n  ho  desire  to  free  themselves  from 
the  habits  of  drink,  moi-phine  or  other 
opiates,  which  do  so  much  to  blunt  en- 
ergy, (juench  hope  and^wreok  the  sys- 
tem. The  grounds  are  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive, the  institute  has  fine  Jersey  cows 
and  gets  the  best  milk  ever  tasted,  and 
the  table  is  served  v\  ith  butter  of  their 
own  make  that  is  butter;  and  he  never 
saw  such  fine  chickens  and  shoats, 
which  go  to  make  up,  with  all  other 
comforts,  the  idea  that  practically  the 
management  and  the  inmates  'live  at 
home. ' 

"Colonel  Hammett  mingled  with  the 
patients,  some  twenty  or  more  now,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  what  he  saw  and 
heard — how  they  had  come  out  of  'the 
miry  clay,"  clothed  in  their  right 
mind,  with  new  hope  in  their  hearts  and 
a  smile  of  joy  upon  their  faces. 

'; Colonel  Osborae  and  his  corps  of 
managers  have  brought  the  Institute  up 
to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  in  all  of 
its  departments  for  comfort,  ease  and 
charming  life  of  its  patients.  Colonel 
Hammett  says  it  is  a  great  institution 
and  is  doing  a  great  work,  in  a  great 
and  satisfactory  way."' 


A.  &M.  College 

Summer  School, 

Second  Annual  Session 

WILL   BEGIN 

July  29, 1898,  and  continue  three  weeks. 


Unequalled  ojiportunities  for  Colored 
Teachers.  Strong  Faculty ,  excellent  facil- 
ities.    Expenses  for  Term,  :S10. 


H.  H.  Cartland, 


HERCHANT  TAILOR. 


And  Dealer  in 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
^^     and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F  O  14  ^T^ 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Ot  the  best  ciuality  at  reasonable  rates 
go  to 

ALDERMAN, 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 
New  Studio.    .    .    . 
113.^  Eaat  Market  Street. 


Correspondence  Bepartment  will 
afford  students  opportunities  to  pursue 
certain  lines  of  study  at  home. 

Regular  Session— Fall  Term  will  be- 
gin October  3,  1898.  Board,  lodging  and 
tuition,  per  month,  ;p7.00. 

Correspondence  soicited.  For  circu- 
lars, catalogues  or  other  information  ad- 
dress 

PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Choice  Cut  piiowEtjs 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 

and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 

house  culture. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
ol  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Helper. 


What  is  the  Helper  V  Teachers  tell  us  that  it 
is  just  what  its  name  implies,  T/w  Hvlper.  It  is 
a  tDeautifully  illustrated  series  of  articles, 
poems,  programs  for  special  days  { Tha?ikagiT- 
ing^  Ardor  Day\  Lincoln  Day,  If'as/iingio/i^s  Birth- 
day,   Christinas,    Memorial   Day,    etc.),    drawings 

and  aiJs  conveniently  and  appropriately 
grouped  for  use  in  the  successive  months  of 
the  school  year  beginning  with  September. 

It  has  136  pages  9x12  inches,  more  than  150 
line  drawings,  most  of  themsuitable  for  black- 
board work,  and  the  music  and  words  of  the 
national  songs  of  many  of  the  leading  nations 
as  well  as  many  easy  school  songs. 

/;■  is  the  Helper,  Price,  25  Cents.  Money  cheer- 
fiUly  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ivith  it. 


PRIMIRY  SCHOOL  LEAFLET. 


Bound  Volumes  Ten  Cents  Each. 


Teachers  find  these  leatlets  most  fascinating 
to  pupils  and  charming  for  sight  reading.  For 
regnlar  class  work  they  are  very  much  de- 
sired. 


■■"1 


j    Contents  of  Volume  1 : 

No.  l.-The  Sun,  Phaeton,  Tile  Snow. 
No.  2.~0ur  Flag.  The  Boy  Washing- 
ton, The  Man  Washin^on,  .loan  of 
Arc.  No.  .3.— Winds.  No.  4.— Spring, 
Pussy- Willow,  Hain,  Dandelion,  Little 
Brown  Seed.  No.  5. — Little  Dande- 
lion, Wliat  the  Flowers  Wished,  The 
Violet,  Anemone.  No.  6. — The  Frog, 
-nail.  Crayfish.  No.  ".--September 
Aster,  Goldenrod.  No.  8.— Milkweed, 
Thistle,  Ants,  October.  No  9.— The 
Mayflower,  New  Land,  Fruit.  Thanks- 
giving, Squirrel.  No.  10. —Madonna, 
The  Stars  and  the  Child,  the  Christ- 
mas Story. 


3 

?T-rTTT 


\    Contents  of  Volume  II; 


;  No.  l.-The  Snowtiake  Fairies,  The 

J  Snow,  A  Trip  to  CloudJand,  The  Star. 

\  No.    3.— Abraham    Lincoln.    No.    3.— 

\  The    Little    Hiawatha.     No.    4.-Hia- 

\  watha's  Canoe,  The  Cary  Tree.    No. 

1.  5.-Morc.  About  the  Cary  Tree,  The 

i  Little  Soldiir,  Take  Care,  The  Drum- 

3  mei-Buy's  Hurial,  The  Ked  and  White 

:  Roses.    No.  8.— Story  of  Littlo  Cater- 

3  pillar,    C^aterpillar   and    Kobin    Ked- 

^  breast.  Sleepy  Little  Caterpillar,  Lit- 

:  tie  Butterfly.    No.  ".—The  Ants  and 

;  the  Grasshopper,  The  Pea  Blossom. 

3  No.   8.— The    Three    Bears,  The    Pea 

■X  Blossom,  conclued.    No.  n.— The  Lion 

-\  and  the  INIouse,  Why  Chipmunks  Have 

1  Stripes.  No.  10.— The  Christmas  Bells. 


""-"rTTTrt 


School  Education  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WANTED  AGENTS.     5UnnER  RE5T 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦i 


"The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the 

Civil  War," 
contains  500  pages  12x16  inches,  and 
over  1,100  large  Battle  Scenes,  Portraits, 
Maps,  etc.  The  greatest  and  largest 
War  Book  ever  published,  and  the  only 
one  that  does  justice  to  the  C'oufederate 
soldier  and  tifie  cause  he  fought  lor. 
Agents  wanted  everywheie  to  sell  this 
book  on  our  new  and"  easy  plan.  Many 
of  the  lady  and  gentlemen  agents  who 
are  at  work  are  making  from  ^  50  to  S200 
per  month.  Veterans,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  veterans,  and  others  interested 
are  requested  to  send  for  a  beautifully 
illustrated  descriptive  circular  (free) 
and  terms  to  agents.  Address  Courier 
Journal  Job  PrIxVting  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky^ 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING." 

If  the  above  quotation  has  do  force  in 
other  places,  it  is  exceedingly  forcible 
when  spoken  of 

THE   CflROLilNA 

TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

that  blight  and  up-to-date  educational 
monthly  published  at  Blackville,  S.  C. 
The  following  prominent  educators  have 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  its  last 
two  issues,  viz :  Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes  and 
Prof.  Patterson  Wardlaw,  S.  C  College; 
Prof.  H.  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College, 
and  Prof.  Edward  P.  Moses,  Winthrop 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  And 
for  the  next  two  issues  the  editors  are 
promised  and  have  in  hand  valuable  arti- 
cles from  other  distinguished  teachers. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  its  great  value.  Send  at  once 
A  Grand  Opportunity. — The  Carolina 
Teachers'  Journal  and  the  North  Caroli- 
na Journal  of  Education  for  75  cents. 


'^'^  ±  "All  Down  But  One" 


TIRED  TEA1CHER5 

mh  THEIR  FRIENDJ. 


Wot  Too  Soon  to  Select  Your  Place. 


There  are  none  better  than 

Piedmont  Springs, 

in  the  heart  of  the  Suara  Moun- 
tains," Among  theHillsof  Dan. " 


Peerless  climate,  beautiful  scenery, 
the  finest  of  all  mineral  waters;  a  sure 
cure  for  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  insomnia  | 
and  nervous  prostration,  as  hundreds 
will  testify  who  have  tried  it.  Com- 
fortable hotel,  modern  and  well-equipp- 
ed ;  rooms  for  300  guests.  Livery  at  mod- 
er;ite  rates.  Delightful  drives.  Tele- 
phone connection  with  Walnnt  Cove, 
Madison,  Winston  and  other  points. 
Terms  reasonable.  Railroad  stations. 
Walnut  Cove,  on  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  and  N. 
&  W.  railroads. 
Address, 

W.  P.  HALLIBURTON,  Propr, 
Piedmont  Springs,  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 


BLACKWELL'5 
DURHAM^^ 


stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.,      2 
DURHAM. N. C.  i 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


™^  G.  F.  THOMAS,  greensboi^^:!^., 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  teachers  mako  it  a  rule  to  give  pupils  some  lit- 
tle token  at  c'ose  of  school;  but  the  difficulty  he' etofore  has  been  to 
find  something  of  real  value,  something  that  would  be  kept,  without 
too  great  cost.  This  difficulty  is  now  obviated  by  the  use  of  our 
beautiful 

.  .  .  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  .  .  . 


Free 
I  Sample. 


which  consist  of  two  cards  or  more  (according  to  number  of  pupils)  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  On  the  first  is 
printed  the  name  of  school,  town,  teachers,  date,  officers,  or  such  special  matter  as  you  may  desire,  in  bnght  go  d 
letters  and  on  the  second  the  name  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school.  Heavy  embossed  ivory  finished  cards,  specially 
made  for  this  purpose,  are  used,  and  the  Souvenirs  are  highly  artistic  m  every  respect.  In  addition  to  their  attrac- 
tive appearance  thev  contain  matter  which  renders  them  so  valuable  that  they  will  be  highly  prized  and  always  kept. 


Until  recently  chromo- 
floral  designs  were  usually 
selected  .as  "  last  day "'  gifts. 
but  they  have  now  become 
so  cheap  and  common  that 
children  attach  no  value  to 
them  and  something  else  is 
necessary.  We  believe 
nothing  meets  this  demand 
for  something  better  and 
more  appropriate  so  fully 
as  our  school  day  memories. 

SOUVENIRS. 

Photograph  of  Teach- 
er or  School  Building 
on  face  card  only  25 
per  cent,  extra 

How  to  Order. — Use  lira 
sheets  of  paper.  On  the  first 
place  all  items  referring  to 
the  school  which  you  wish 
printed.  Name,  district, 
township,  trustee,  teacher, 
date,  term,  etc. 

On  the  second  sheet  write 
vert/  plainli/  and  rarcfalhi  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  Order 
as  many  cards  as  you  have 
pupils,  and  most  teachers 
order  a  dozen  or  more  addi- 
tional to  give  to  school  offi- 
cers, friends,  etc.  , 

Orders  can  be  filled  in  two  ' 
days,   but    we    prefer    two  " 
weeks.     Send   money    with 
order    in    any     convenient 
form ;  stamps  taken. 
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Note  how  little  these  Sou- 
venirs cost.  The  average  is 
less  than  five  cents  for  each 
pupil.  What  other  dainty 
and  appropriate  gift  can  be 
procured  for  such  price  V 
Again,  every  pupil  will  be 
delighted  with  such  a  re- 
membrance and  keep  it  al- 
ways. 

Photograph  of  Teach- 
er or  School  Building 
on  face  card  only  25 
per  cent,  extra. 
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1898. 


Price  List. 


P  .90 
1.10 
1.25 


IfLst;   C" 
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15  or  less, 
15  to  20,       - 
20  to  25, 

In  ordering  more  than  25 
send  81.25  for  first  25,  and  3 
cents  for  each  additional 
card. 

Photogi-aphic  Souvenirs, 
25  per  cent,  extra. 
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Both  Cards  printed  in  Gold  Letters,  the   Ink  alone  Costing  $6  per  pound. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  TO  PUPILS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL 


)} 


nHO'J'OallAPlC  S(Jl']'EXJI!S. — Photograph  of  teacher  or  school  building  can  be  placed  on   face  card  for  25  per 
/       cent,  extra.     Beautiful  special  design  on  these  cards  which  serves  as  frame  for  photo.     Sample  Souvenir  free  to 

any  address. 

%  KIMBALL  &  HARRIS  CO.,   Dept.   P.   137   E.   8th  Street,   New    York    City.  <j 
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Beauty  dieth  not  and  the  hand  that  needs  it  will 
find  it. 

Music  means  harmony,  harmony  means  love  and 
love  means — God. 

A  republic  is  the  goverment  of  the  spirit ;  a  repub- 
lic depends  upon  the  self-control  of  each  member; 
you  cannot  make  a  republic  out  of  muscles,  prairies 
and  Rocky  mountains;  republics  are  made  of  the 
spirit. 


When  life's  all  love,  'tis  life :  aught  else,  'tis  naught. 

Who  made  a  song  or  picture,  he 
Did  it,  and  not  another,  God  or  man. 

The  End  of  Means  is  art  that  works  by  love. 
The  End  of  Ends     . 

Alas,  for  the  poor  to  have  some  part 
In  yon  sweet  living  lands  of  Art, 
Makes  problem  not  for  head,  but  heart. 
Vainly  might  Plato's  brain  revolve  it; 
Plainly  the  heart  of  a  child  could  solve  it. 

I  dare  avouch  my  faith  is  bright 
That  God  doth  right  and  God  hath  might. 
Nor  time  hath  changed  His  hair  to  white; 
Nor  His  dear  love  to  spite. 

Opinion,  let  me  alone;   I  am  not  thine. 
Prim  Creed,  \vith  categoric  point,  forbear 
To  feature  me,  my  Lord,  by  rule  and  line. 


Unless  you  are  suffused  .  .  .  with  that  moral  pur- 
pose which  finds  its  largest  expression  in  love;  that 
is,  the  love  of  all  things  in  their  proper  relation 
.  .  .  do  not  dare  to  ineddle  with  beaut)';  unless  you 
are  suffused  with  beauty,  do  not  dare  to  meddle 
with  love;  unless  you  are  suffused  with  truth,  do  not 
dare  to  meddle- with  goodness;  unless  you  are  suf- 
fused with  truth,  wisdom,  goodness  and  love, 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  ages  will  accept  you  as  an 
artist. 


SIDNEY  LANIER. 
Born  at  Macon,  Georgia,  February  3, 1842:  Died  at  Lynn,  Polk 
County,  North  Carolina,  September  7,  I88I. 

Bis  song  was  otily  living  ahnuJ, 
Hit,  icork  a  singing  uitlt  his  hand. 


For  weakness,  in  freedom,  grows  stronger  than  strength  with 

a  chain; 
And  Error,  in  freedom,  will  come  to  lamenting  his  stain, 
Till,  freely  repenting,  he  whitens  his  spirit  again ; 
And  Friendship,   in  freedom,  will  blot  out  the  bounding  of 

race ; 
And  straight  Law,  in  freedom,  will  curve  to  the  rounding  of 

grace; 
And  Fashion,  in  freedom,  will  die  of  the  lie  in  his -face. 

Long  as  thine  Art  shall  shall  love  true  love, 

Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  Eagle  harms  no  Dove, 

Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above. 

Thy  brother  every  man  below. 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love, 

Thv  name  shall  shine,  thv  fame  shall  glow! 


HOW  TO  5ECURE  5CnOOL  LIBR/1RIE5. 

Every  public  school  in  North  Carolina  should  hare  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  text- 
books. More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  countiy  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appieciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

Fh'st:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Thud:  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  ai-e  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proved  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  compli-te  .iloni  In  llie  exad  hiiigiuuji;  of  the  iiiiihor,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (2)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  eveiy  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  Slates  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.)  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pilot;  Last  of  the 
Mohicans;  The  Water- Witch,  by  Cooper;  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy;  The  Yemassep,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms;  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c. ) 

In  English  History :  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  12*c.,  cloth  20c.);  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  30c.)  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  80c. ). 

Geography  and" travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  ISk.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.);  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,  (paper  ISic,  cloth  20c.) 

For  Higher  English:  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron; 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.);  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving,  8  selections;  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow; 
"Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by  Irving;  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  2iic. )  and  "Poems  oF  Knightly  Adventure,"  (paper 20c.,  cloth 
30c.).  (This  includes  4  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "XJareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Sohirab  and  Rustum,"  Macaulays  "  Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

For  Elementary  Classes:  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Ti-avels,  by  Swift;  A 
Wonder  Book,  (4  selections);  Twice  Told  Tales,  ( 10 selections);  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  (7  selections)  by  Hawthorne;  Lit- 
tle Nell,  by  Dickens;  Robinson  Crusoe  (8  illustrations.)  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  Bunyan,  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.) 
Black  Beauty,  Sewell,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  3''c.)  6,jj,\  f  i  -    ■, 

The  series  now  includes  33  numbers;  eleven  numbers  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy  N.  Y.  University,  has  edited  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  (Halle)  has  edited  the  numbers  under  "  Higher  English  "  (except  Byron)  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress. "' 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  .'S2.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  §4.00. 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS— Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    Illustrated.     These  are  the  titles : 


I.     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.     Songs  and  Stories 96  pages   15  cents. 

TV     I^'P^      ^'n;-,- ■ 128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.     Ballads  and  Tales 160  paies^  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  GO,, 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  pp.  circular  on  the  Standard  Literature  Series.) 
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God  give  us  men  !     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor  and  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


Examinations  for  State  Certificate. 


Having  joined  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Howell  retires  from  this  journal  with  this  issue, 
and  the  undersigned  becomes  sole  editor  and  man- 
ager of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, assuming  full  responsibility  for  all  exist- 
ing contracts  and  obligations.  The  efficiency  of 
the  Journal  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  this 
change,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase 
its  usefulness  and  extend  its  influence.  Valuable 
names  are  being  added  to  the  list  of  contributors, 
and  an  energetic  canvass  will  be  made  to  put  the 
Journal  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  school 
officer  in  the  Southern  states. 
Very  truly. 

Philander  P.  Claxton. 


Superintendent  Mebane  has  notified  the  county 
supervisors  that  the  state  board  of  examiners  has 
prepared  questions  for  use  in  the  examination  of 
those  who  wish  to  stand  for  the  state  certificate, 
entitling  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the 
state  without  further  examination.  The  lists  of 
questions  will  be  sent  to  the  supervisors  in  time  for 
use  on  the  second  Thursday  in  July.  The  exam- 
inations will  be  held  in  or  near  the  court-house  in 
each  county. 

The  nature  of  the  examination  may  be  seen  from 
the  questions  submitted  at  this  examination  last 
year  (published  in  several  numbers  of  this  Jour- 
nal) and  from  the  following  extract  from  Super- 
intendent Mebane's  circular : 

"  Questions  on  the  following  subjects  have  been 
prepared :  English  grammar,  English  literature, 
history,  geography,  physical  geography, arithmetic, 
algebra,  physics,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elemen- 
tary botany,  civil  government,  and  school  law. 

"The  following  books,  in  addition  to  those 
adopted  in  the  various  counties,  are  suggested  as 
indicating  the  scope  of  the  examination  on  the  sev- 
eral subjects  :  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  Pancoasts's  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Maury's  Geog- 
raphy, Tarr's  Physical  Geography,  Sully's  Psy- 
chology for  Teachers,  White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, Avery  and  Gage's  Physics,  Bergen's  Botany, 
Martin's  Human  Body." 


The  J.  O.  U.  A.  M.  erected  flags  on  the  public 
school  buildings  of  Greensboro,  May  3.  The  exer- 
cises were  impressive  and  appropriate.  Rev.  C.  A. 
G.  Thomas,  Rev.  T.  N.  Ivey,  and  Presie^ent  Charles 
D.  Mclver  made  short  addresses.  ."The  Juniors 
believe  in  the  public  school. 


Several   valuable   articles    crowded    out    of  this 
number   will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 


Superintendent  Logan  D.  Howell,  of  the  Raleigh 
schools,  has  resigned  and  joined  the  army,  and 
Prof  E.  P.  Moses,  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  College, 
formely  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  schools,  has 
been  elected  in  his  place. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


teners,  at  Red   Springs,  June  15   to  July    19  offers 

the  first  opportunity  of  the  kind  to  North  Carolina 

and   southern  teachers.     Miss  Coe  has  transferred 

June  and  July  are   the   months    of    educational      her    entire    Kindergarten    plant  from    New    York 


Summer  Schools  and  Teachers'  Educational 
Gatherings. 


gatherings,  associations  and  summer  schools.  Noth- 
ing shows  more  clearly  the  modern  interest  in  edu- 
cation than  do  these  meetings  and  schools— both 
unknown  to  the  teachers  of  the  past.  They  offer, 
at  moderate  cost,a  means  of  recreation  andimprove- 


City  to  Red  Springs.  Every  primary  teacher  who 
can,  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
gain  valuable  training  at  small  cost. 

The  Asheville  summer  school  and  conservatory, 
Asheville,  July  7    to    August    17,    offers    unusual 


at  mOUeraiC  k.U31.,cV  iii>.a.i. J  "■•->-.  ^ l  ^  i.o,,v.  .  w.w,      j~^-j       ,  --        ;-, /■ 

ment,  and  no  teacher  should  fail  to   attend   at   least      advantages  to  teachers  and  others  in   music,   art. 


one  during  the  summer 

The  National  Association,  Washington.  July 
7-12,  holds  its  session  near  us  this  year,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  a  much  larger  number  of  our 
teachers  will  attend  than  have  attended  any  of  the 
previous  meetings.     The  reduced  railroad  fare  and 


literature,   science    and    elocution.      Concerts  and 
entertainments   will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  stay 

here. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  summer  school 
at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Greens- 
boro,  July     20    to    August   10    and    the    summer 


the  low  rates  at  which  board  may  be  had  in  Wash-      tg^m  of  the   State   Industrial    Academy  and  State 


Normal   School,   Winston,  June  22  to  July  8,  offer 
excellent  opportunities  to  colored  teachers. 

Never  before  have  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  such  opportunities      Let  us  improve  them. 


Three  Monuments  in  One  Month. 


ington  make  it  possible  for  any  teacher  to  see  the 
capital  of  the  nation  and  to  hear  the  discussions  of 
the  greatest  educational  association  of  the  world 
for  a  few  dollars. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Ashe- 
ville, June   14-18,   meets  fti  the  most  beautiful  part 

of  the  state.     Low  rates  have  been  secured.     The  

session  has  been  reduced  to  four  days,  making  it  Qn  May  6  there  was  unveiled  on  the  Guilford  bat- 

possible  for  one  to  stay  through  it  all,  hear  all  the  ^j^  ground  a  monument  to  Gillies,  the  bugler  boy 
discussions  and  meet  all  his  friends.  An  excellent  ^f  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  who  was  killed 
programme  has  been  arranged  (see  May  number  of  ^^^^  Guilford  court-house.  The  monument  was 
this  Journal),  and  the  Asheville  people  will  do  greeted  by  the  students  and  alumni  of  Oak  Ridge 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  stay  of  the  teachers  institute.  Some  of  the  schools  of  the  county  and 
pleasant  and  profitable.      Tickets   good   to  return      ^■^^  Normal  and  Industrial  College  gave  holiday 

to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  unveiling. 

On  May  10  the  Vance  monument  on  the  public 
square  in  Asheville  was  unveiled,  and  on  May  20 
the  monument  to  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  was  unveiled  in  Charlotte. 

No  one  month  in  our  previous  history  has  wit- 
nessed the  unveiling  of  three  monuments  of  such  a 
nature.  North  Carolina  is  gaining  some  historic 
consciousness. 


any  time  before  July  25  will  enable  teachers  of  the 
east  lo  remain  in  the  mountains  long  enough  to 
gain  fresh  vigor  for  another  year's  work. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association 
(colored),  Greensboro,  June  15-20,  meets  at  the 
most  accessible  point  in  the  State.  The  programme 
arranged  is  strong.  Living  at  the  A.  &  M.  College 
is  very  inexpensive— only  $2.00  for  the  entire 
week,  and  the  attendance  will,  no  doubt,  be  good. 

The  summer  school  at  Chapel  Hill,  June  21  to 
July  19,  has,  probably,  the  best  faculty  it  has 
ever  had,  and  the  courses  have  been  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 

The  summer  school  at  Wake  Forest,  June  21 
to  July  19,  has  a  carefully  selected  faculty,  and 
offers  courses  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  state.  Here,  as  at  Chapel  Hill,  all  the  libra- 
ries and  laboratories  of  the  college  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  summer  school. 


T--    J  would  do  well  to  < 

Miss  Emily  Coe's  summer  school  for  Kindergar-      placing  their  orders 


Music  is  Love  in  search  of  a  word. — Sidney  Lamer. 

NEARLY  ALL  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  COLLEGES 

Which  isBue  handsomely  engraved  Anniversary  and  Com- 
mencement Invitations  are  having  them  done  by  a  Southern 
firm  who  are  doing  very  artistic  work.  We  refer  to  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Bro. ,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  firm  has  a  mag- 
nificently equipped  plant  for  the  production  of  high  grade 
steel  and  copper  plato  engi-aving,  and  invitation  committees 
would  do  well  to  obtain   their  prices  and  samples  before 
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Sidney   Lanier. 


PRUF.   EDWIN  MIMS,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


At  Chautauqua  in  the  summer  of  1896  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  Mrs.  Lanier  read  some  of  the 
poems  and  letters  of  her  husband.  She  was  not  a 
good  reader  of  his  poems,  but  she  read  with  more 
than  usual  charm,  and  with  deep  feeling,  passages 


lecturer  on  poetry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and,  after  suffering  for  years  all  the  tortures  of  con- 
sumption, dying  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina  in  1882  —these  words  may  serve,  for  lack  of 
more  space,  to  give  some  conception  of  the  life  of 
Lanier.  They  serve  but  ill  to  show  the  life-long 
struggle  of  the  man  against  the  combined  forces 
of  poverty,  disease  and  neglect.  It  is  sad  to  think  of 
what  that  fine-grained,  delicate  man  had  to  suffer 


from    his   letters  to  her— expressions  of  his  inner  One  of  the  cries  of  despair  found  in  his  papers  after 

life,  his  struggles  and  aspirations  as  an  artist  and  his  death  makes  one  almost  doubt  of  the  Providence 

as  a  man.     There  were  only  a  few  fragments,  but  of  God,  and  yet  he  never  doubted,  for  he  says  in  one 

enough  to  reveal  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  soul,  and  of  his  letters,   "  But  I  thank  God  that  in  a  knowl- 


to  cause  one   to  go  to  the  nearest  book-store  for 
something  more  of  his  life  and  poetry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  real  life  of  Lanier  has  not 
yet  been  written;  it  must  eventually  find  its  place 
in  the  series  of  "  American  Men  of  Letters."  Till 
then  the  sketches  by  William  Hayes  Ward  and  Ur. 
Baskervill  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  his  per- 


edge  of  Him  and  of  myself,  which  cometh  to  mc 
daily  in  fresh  revelations,  I  have  a  steadfast  firma- 
ment of  blue  in  which  all  clouds  soon  dissolve." 

The  two  master  passions  of  Lanier's  heart  were 
music  and  poetry.  A't  times  he  would  think  of  do- 
ing something  else  in  the  world,  but  when  he  at- 
tempted anything  else   music   and  poetry  claimed 


sonality.     We  know  enough  already  to  know  that  him  as  their  own.     In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  gives 

there  is  something  of  an  almost  romantic  interest  the  best  expression   to  the  long  struggle  he  must 

about  his  life— it  was  a  true  poem.     It  is  surprising  have  had:     "  My  dear  father,  think  how.  for  twenty 

to  find  out  how  few  people  know  anything  at  all  of  years,    through    poverty,    through    pain,    through 

Lanier's  life  or  poetry,  and  yet  every  student  in  a  weariness,  through  sickness,   through  the  uncon- 

Southern  school  should  know  something  of  the  long  genial  atmosphere  of  a  farcical  college  and  a  bare 

and  hard  struggle  he  made  for  the  best  things  of  army  and  then  of  an  exciting  business  life,  through 

culture  and  art.     Children  know  a  great  deal  of  our  all    the    discouragement    of    being    wholly    unac- 

statesmen  and  soldiers  who  struggled  from  poverty  quainted  with  literary  people  and   literary  ways— 

to   fame,    they  should   be  taught  another  type  of  I  say,  think  how,  in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  cir- 

man  only  too  rare  in  the  southern  states— a  man  cumstances,  and  of  a  thousand  more  which  I  could 

who  struggled  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  whatso-  enumerate,  these  two  figures  of  music  and  poetry 

ever  things  are  lovely  and  excellent  and  beautiful,  have  steadily  kept  in  my  heart  so  that  I  could  not 

There  is  an  elevating  power  in  his  life,  and  even  banish  them.     Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  as  to  me 

where   his   poetry  could   not   be   taught,   students  that  I   begin    to   have   the   right  to   enroll   myself 

among  the  devotees  of  these  two  sublime  arts,  afte 


might  be  instructed  as  to  his  noble  life 

Born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  Feb.  ji,  1842,  into  a 
family  long  noted  for  mugac  in  this  country  and 
England;  a  student  at  Oglethorpe  College,  where 
he  devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  reading  from 
"some  treasured  volume",  or  to  playing  upon  one 
of  his  beloved  instruments  while  his  companions 
were  entranced;  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
enduring  all  the  hardships  of  war,  and  yet  in  his 
tent  at  night  reading  Heine,  Goethe,  Mrs.  Brown- 


having  followed  them  so  long  and  so  humbly,  and 
through  so  much  bitterness  ?" 

As  Rossetti  is  the  painter  poet,  Lanier  is  the 
musician-poet.  Milton  and  Browning  were  lovers 
of  music,  but  neither  of  them  was  a  great  musician 
as  Lanier  was.  "  To  him  as  a  child  in  his  cradle 
music  was  given:  the  Heavenly  gift  to  feel  and  to 
express  himself  in  tones."     He  has  expressed  that 


spirit  of  melody  that  seemed  to  have  been  always 
ing,  etc.,  or  suffering  in  a  loathsome  prison-ship  all  on  his  mind.  "  A  holy  tune  was  in  my  soul  when 
the  inconveniences  of  body  and  soul,  but  arousing  I  fell  asleep;  it  was  going  when  I  awoke.'  This  mel- 
his  fellow-sufferers  by  the  notes  of  his  "  magic  ody  is  always  moving  along  the  background  of 
flute";  a  teacher  in  Alabama,  suffering  the  tare  my  spirit."  "  Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word,  "  he 
and  fret  (swear  and  fret  he  might  have  said)  of  a  says  in  his  effort  to  define  that  indescribable  yearn- 
large  school  for  several  hours  a  day;  a  musician  in  ing  after  the  infinite  that  one  feels  in  music.  Lanier 
the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Baltimore;  a  in  his  poems  to  Richard  Wagner  and  Beethoven  has 
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expressed  his  obligations  to  the  masters  of  music. 
It  is  probably  in  "The  Symphony"  that  he  has 
given  the  best  poetical  expression  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  music.  The  violins,  "the  velvet  flute  note," 
"  the  melting  clarionet,"  the  trumpet,  the  ha.utboy — 
all  join  in  a  symphony  expressing  their  haired  of 
materialism  and  their  sense  of  the  need  of  love  to 
solve  all  problems. 

O  Trade  !     O  Trade  !     Would  thou  wert  dead ! 
The  time  needs  heart,  'tis  tired  of  head. 

While  Lanier  had  undoubted  musical  genius,  and 
went  so  far  one  time  as  to  say  that  poetry  was  ai 
mere  tangent  with  him,  he  has  left  no  musical  com- 
position ;  it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  must  live.  As  he 
grew  older  he  dedicated  himself  more  and  more  to 
poetry.  When  at  times  he  felt  that  death  was  very 
near  to  him,  he  could  not  believe  that  his  songs 
would  go  unuttered.  "A  thousand  songs  are  sing- 
ing in  my  heart,  that  will  certainly  kill  me  if  I  do 
not  utter  them  soon."  "All  day  my  soul  hath 
been  cutting  swifty  into  the  great  space  of  the  sub- 
tle, unspeakable  deep,  driven  by  wind  after  wind  of 
heavenly  melody."  From  the  time  that  he  defi- 
nitely made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  poetry 
till  his  death  he  was  resolved  "to  put  forth,  hum- 
bly and  lovingly  and  without  bitterness  against 
opposition,  the  very  best  and  highest"  that  was 
within  him,  utterly  regardless  of  contemporary  crit- 
icism. 

Lanier  had  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  all  art. 
His  one  aim,  he  tells  us,  had  been  to  find  out 
"God's  will  concerning  him,"  and  he  finally  settled 
upon  poetry  because  it  seemed  to  him  the  best 
way  of  expressing  truth.  He  was  no  "idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day."  He  was  a  vates,  a  seer.  "All 
worthy  poets  belong  substantially  to  the  school  of 
David,"  he  says.  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
Essay  on  Poetic  Principle  by  Poe  with  numerous 
utterances  of  Lanier  in  prose  and  verse  to  feel  the 
immense  difference  between  the  two  poets.  To 
Poe  melody,  rhythm,  beauty,  was  everything.  To 
Lanier,  feeling,  too,  the  necessity  of  these  things, 
moral  goodness,  truth  must  be  the  subject  matter 
of  poetry.  "Unless  you  are  suffused  with  truth, 
wisdom,  goodness  and  love,  abandon  the  hope  that 
the  ages  will  accept  you  as  an  artist."  There  is 
so  much  more  substance  in  Lanier  than  in  Poe — so 
much  more  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "criti- 
cism of  life."  Poetry  is  only  good  when  it  plays  a 
part  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 


The  artist's  market  is  the  heart  of  man, 
The  artist's  price,  some  little  good  of  man. 

Artistic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  were  to  him 
"convergent  lines  which  run  back  into  a  common 
ideal  origin."  Lanier  was,  therefore,  a  "dedicated 
spirit,  "  as  Wordsworth  was;  art  meant  to  him  what 
it  meant  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  the  difference 
being  in  the  larger  insight  and  the  deeper  person- 
ality of  the  English  poets. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  Lanier  did  not  write 
more  narrative  poems.  He  could  be  used  in  the 
school  to  so  much  better  advantage  if  he  had  writ- 
ten more  such  poems  as  "The  Revenge  of  Ham- 
ish."  His  poems  can  never  take  the  place  of  those 
like  Evangeline  or  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  or 
Snow  Bound,  and  yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
poems  might  well  be  introduced  ii^to  the  higher 
grades.  Lanier  is  lyrical  rather  than  epical  or 
dramatic,  most  of  his  poems  are  reflective,  but  we 
sometimes  underrate  the  responsiveness  of  young 
people  to  the  finer  things  of  thought  and  feeling. 
A  teacher  must  have  very  little  inspiring  power  if 
he  cannot  awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  "  The  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee,"  "My  Springs,"  "Owl 
Against  Robin,"  "The  Dying  Words  of  Stonewall 
Jackson."  "The  Symphony,"  "Corn,"  "Clover," 
"Sunrise,"  and  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn."  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  young  boy  respond  to  the  sen- 
timents and  to  the  melody  of  these  poems.  Espec- 
ially useful,  it  seems  to  me,  would  Lanier  be  in 
the  nature-study  that  has  come  to  be  such  a  marked 
feature  of  educational  work  in  recent  years.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  the  love  and  interpretation  of 
nature  are  the  most  distinctive  features  of  his  work. 

In  the  editorial  introducing  this  general  series  of 
articles,  the  editor  of  the  JOURNAL  says,  referring 
to  the  first  literature  with  a  local  coloring  to  be  read 
by  the  child  :  "  The  background  of  scenery,  climate, 
and  vegetable  life,  should  be  that  of  his  own  sec- 
tion." Lanier's  poems  do  not  have  the  distinctive 
Southern  atmosphere  that  one  finds  in  the  stories  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  or  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  life  of  the  South  in  ante- 
bellum days — none  of  our  old  traditions  or  legends 
or  customs.  It  is  true  he  has  written  some  dialect 
poems,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  his  best  work. 
Although  it  is  true  that  Lanier  is  far  from  being  a 
provincial  poet,  no  one  could  fail  to  note  that  South- 
ern scenery  is  the  background  of  his  poetry.  In  this 
again,  he  differs  from  Poe,  who  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  Southern  poet.  Poe's  poetry  rrfght  have  been 
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written  anywhere,  there  is  no  distinctive  local  col- 
oring-, the  background  is  that  of  his  own  weird 
imagination.  Lanier's  poems  are  suggestive  of  the 
southern  soil — that  which  is  enduring  and  eternal 
in  our  landscapes  and  skies.  Georgia  especially  is 
dear  to  him. 

Oh  might  I  through  these  tears 

Hut  glimpse  some  hill  my  Georgia  high  uprears. 

The  hills  of  Habersham,  the  valleys  of  Hall,  the 
Chattahoochee,  Tampa  robins,  the  "  gospeling 
glooins  of  live-oaks,"  "visions  of  golden  treasuries 
of  corn,"  and,  above  all,  the  marshes  of  Glynn  have 
entered  his  soul.  In  the  poem  entitled,  "Corn," 
which  first  gave  him  fame,  he  has  expressed  some 
thoughts  that  came  to  him  when  he  returned  to  his 
old  home  and  saw  again  the  "heaven  of  greeii " 
beneath  the  "heaven  of  blue."  Lanier  has  done  for 
the  marshes  what  Wordsworth  did  for  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland— "The  length  and  breadth 
and  sweep  of  the  Marshes  of  Glynn." 

Lanier  was  not  Southern  in  any  narrow  sense. 
He  had  shared  the  life  of  the  South  in  the  days  of 
her  adversity,  but  he  came  forth  from  that  strug- 
gle singing  no  song  of  the  past.  He  did  not  use 
his  art  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  sectional  hatred, 
nor  did  he  use  his  art  to  "vindicate"  the  Southern', 
people  before  the  world,  he  did  us  the  greatest  ser- 
vice by  showing  that  there  was  the  material  for 
poetry  here  in  the  South,  and  that  there  was  one 
man,  at  least,  whose  soul  was  responsive  to  it. 

We  have  too  often  thought  that  a  Southern  liter- 
ature would  come  by  observation;  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  old  tradition  that  an  assembly  of 
Southern  people  passed  a  resolution  that  there 
should  be  a  Southern  literature,  and  that  William 
Gilmore  Simms  should  write  it.  But,  as  Mr.  Trent 
has  said,  "No  nation  or  section  will  ever  get  a  liter- 
ature by  shrieking  for  the  national  and  the  sectional, 
and  not  praying  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful." 
Lanier's  message  to  the  South,  as  to  the  other 
nations,  was  that,  despite  all  the  darkness  of  the 
world,  despite  all  our  sectional  troubles,  there  are 
things  which  endure— love,  wisdom,  goodness, truth, 
beauty. 

Heart  and  Brain  !  no  more  be  twain; 
Throb  and  think,  one  flesh  again; 
Lo !  they  weep,  they  turn,  they  run; 
Lo!  they  kiss;  love,  thou  art  one. 

His  ideal  democrat  was,  "His  height  shall  be  the 
height  of  great  resolution,  and  love,  and  faith,  and 


beauty,  and  knowledge,  and  subtle  medftation;  hfs 
head  shall  be  forever  among  the  stars." 

In  1876  Lanier  was  selected  in  behalf  of  the 
South  to  write  the  poem  for  the  opening  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition.  The  cantata  closed  with 
this  significant  utterance: 

Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  Kaglc  harms  no  l)o\e. 
Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  (;od  is  God  above. 
Thy  brother  every  man  below, 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love, 
Thy  name  Shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow ! 

I  should  fail  to  give  a  true  account  of  Lanier's 
poetry  if  I  did  not  discuss  somewhat  more  at  length 
his  interpretation  of  nature.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  was  a  deeply  spiritual  poet,  not  in  any  limited 
sense  of  that  word.  He  seems  always  to  be  aware 
of  the  mystery  of  things,  he  had  the  sense  of  the 
infinite,  the  divine,  and  felt  the  pain  of  finite  hearts 
that  yearn.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  this  faculty  of 
the  soul;  one  can  only  feel  it,  and  all  mu.st  feel  it  in 
the  poems  of  Lanier.  He  had  a  fine  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, "the  insight,  the  outstretch  "  that  Brown- 
ing speaks  of.     He  felt  with  Wordsworth 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  thro'  all  things. 

Passage  after  passage  might  be  quoted  from  Lanier 
to  show  this.  Poe  did  not  have  this  faculty,  neither 
did  Pope  nor  Dryden,  nor  has  Kipling  nor  Swin- 
burne. It  belongs  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to 
Lanier. 

Now  this  spiritual  sense  expressed  itself  in  Lan- 
ier, especially  in  his  feeling  for  Nature.  He  has 
not  only  some  of  the  felicity  of  language  that  Keats 
had  in  delineating  the  finer  modes  and  aspects  of 
nature,  he  felt  also  the  deeper  significance  that  lies 
back  of  all  Nature.  To  be  sure  it  is  always  dififi- 
cult  to  say  just  how  much  of  originality  there  is  in 
one's  interpretation  of  nature  now,  for  since  Words- 
worth the  love  of  nature  has  become  almost  con- 
ventional. Still,  one  can  not  but  feel  that  Lanier 
struck  a  note  of  his  own,  that  his  love  of  nature 
was  a  part  of  his  spiritual  constitution,  and  that  his 
poems  on  nature  have  the  sincerity  and  genuine- 
ness of  originality. 

What  has  just  been  said  might  be  illustrated  by 
referring  in  detail  to  a  number  of  poems  already 
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mentioned.  It  i.s  in  the  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  and 
"Sunrise"  that  his  delineation  and  interpretation 
of  nature  attain  to  their  best  expression,  and  of 
these  we  shall  speak  in  concluding  this  article. 
Lanier  had  planned  a  series  of  poems  on  the 
marshes,  but  this  plan,  as  so  many  of  his  other  vis- 
ions, was  prevented  by  his  death.  The  two  poems, 
however,  are  a  host  within  themselves. 

The  poet  spent  one  summer's  day  in  a  great  for- 
est near  the  marshes  and  the  sea.  Here  in  the 
"glooms  of  the  live-oaks"  and  "  wildwood  privacies'' 
he  had  found  refuge  from  the  "riotous  noon-day 
sun  of  the  June  day."  In  the  eventide  when  the 
sun  is  "await  at  the  ponderous  gate-way  of  the 
West,"  he  walks  to  the  edge  of  the  wood: 

"The  world  lies  enst ;   how  ample  the  marsh  and  the  sea  and 
the  sky, 

Then  his  soul  seems  suddenly  free, 

Fiy  the  length,  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of 
Glynn. 

His  soul  is  lifted  to  God — 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 

Behold  1  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God, 

1  will  lly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  Hies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt   the   marsh   and 

the  skies; 
By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God. 
Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  marshes  of  Glynn." 

At  another  time  he  awoke  early  in  the  morning, 
summoned  by  the  voices  of  nature  that  "came  to 
the  gates  of  sleep."  He  is  again  surrounded  by 
the  gospelling  glooms  of  his  beloved  live-oaks. 

And  there,  oh  there 
As  ye  hang  with  your  myriad  palnis  up-turned  in  the  air. 
Pray  me  a  myriad  prayer. 

The  tide's  at  full,  the  marsh  is  a  "  limpid  laby- 
rinth of  dreams,"  when  suddenly  he  feels  the  sus- 
pense of  the  coming  dawn. 

"The  East  is  uuveiled,  the  East  hath  confessed 
A  blush:  'tis  dead;  'tis  alive;  'tis  dead  ere  the  West 
Was  aware  of  it:   nay  'tis  abiding,  'tis  withdrawn 
Have  a  care,  sweet  Heaven!     'Tis  dawn! 

And,  then,  as  the  sun  rises,  he  feels  strong  with  its 
strength  and  vivacity. 

How  dark,  how  dark  soever  the  race  that  must  needs  be  run, 
I  am  lit  with  the  sun. 


Oh,  never  the  mast-high  run  of  the  seas 

Of  traflic  shall  hide  thee, 
Nerer  the  hell-covered  smoke  of  the  factories 

Hide  thee. 
Never  the  reek  of  the  time's  fen-politics 

Hide  thee. 
And  ever  by  day  shall  my  spirit,  as  one  that  hath  tried  thee. 
Labor,  at  leisure,  in  art,  till  yonder  beside  thee 
My  soul  shall  float,  friend  sun, 
The  day  being  done. 

In  these  words  Lanier  was  singing  his  swan- 
song,  for  he  was  soon  to  pass  away  into  the  sun- 
rise of  an  eternal  day. 


Classification  of  Pupils  in  Graded  Schools. 


EDWARD    P.     MOSES,    WINTHROP    NORMAL    COLEEGE,    ROCK 
HILL,  S.  C. 


Having  studied  the  primer  in  a  graded  school,  having 
attended  a  college  condncied  strictly  upon  graded  school 
principles  of  classification,  after  more  than  a  dozen  yeai's 
of  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school  or  super- 
intendent thereof,  I  was  wholly  nnable  to  see,  nntil 
about  1S92,  the  radical  defects  in  the  two  principles  upon 
which  our  graded  schools  generally  are  organized  and 
conducted.  I  was  like  the  miller  who  could  not  sleep 
the  night  the  clatter  of  his  mill  was  stopped. 

The  graded  schools  with  which  I  was  connected  and 
of  which  I  write  had  two  distinctive  features : 

1.  They  embraced  a  course  of  study,  covering  seven, 
nine  or  ten  years,  with  a  year's  interval  between  the 
classes. 

2.  They  provided  that  pupils  who  recited  together  in 
one  branch  of  study,  e.  g.,  arithmetic,  should  recite 
together  in  all  branches. 

A  grade's  work  was  a  year's  crop  of  learning,  planted 
in  Septembei',  and  gathered  and  measured  in  June,  the 
season  of  the  wheat-harvest.  The  grade  is  not  our  inven- 
tion, but  our  inheritance  from  England, where  it  is  called 
the  standard. 

I.       THE  CLASS  IKTERVAL  OF  ONE  YEAR. 

Is  it  wise  that  the  course  of  study  hi  our  public 
sschools  should  provide  only  for  classes  one  year 
apart?  If  a  boy  in  the  sixth  grade,  promoted  to 
the  seventh  grade  in  June,  should  fail  to  report  in  Sep- 
tember, but  should  apply  for  admission  three  months 
later,  where  should  he  be  placed  ?  Should  he  be  put  into 
the  sixth  grade  and  be  required  to  spend  two-thirds  of 
the  year  going  over  what  he  has  already  mastered,  or 
should  he  be  placed  in  the  seventh  grade  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  others  have  learned  during  the  three 
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mouths  he  was  out  of  school  'l  What  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  remain  out  of  school  one-half  the  year  or 
two-thirds  of  the  year  ? 

A  much  more  serious  question  presents  itself  when  we 
consider  the  case  of  those  who  are  deemed  almost  but 
not  quite  ready  for  promotion.  We  have  all  often  had 
this  difficulty.  I  have  often  felt  that,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, the  toss  of  a  penny  might  settle  as  well  as  I  could 
the  promotion  or  non-promotion  of  a  certain  pupil. 
Think  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  issue — a 
whole  year  of  a  child's  school  life,  in  most  instances  all 
too  short  at  the  best.  When  we  quibble  over  such  a 
question,  we  are  walking  upon  sacred  ground.  I  remem- 
ber.well  that  I  once  hesitated  long  whether  I  should 
place  a  new  pupil,  with  a  really  brilliant  mind,  in  the 
fifth  or  the  sixth  grade.  I  believe  that  I  chose  the  fifth 
grade  for  no  better  reason  than  that,  when  adding  one- 
half  and  one-eighth,  she  reduced  to  sixteenths  instead 
of  to  eighths.  That  girl  wasted  practically  a  year  of 
her  life  by  reason  of  my  own  well-meaning  stupidity- 
liad  the  class  intervals  in  my  school  been  only  one-third 
of  a  year,  I  could  not  have  inflicted  upon  her  an  injury 
more  than  one-third  as  great. 

Again  and  again,  the  settlement  of  the  jiroblem  with 
each  new  comer,  except  the  beginners,  and  with  many 
of  the  children  at  the  close  of  each  year  puzzled  my 
brain  and  made  me  sick  at  heart. 

I  recognized  clearly  that  the  stakes  were  altogether 
too  large  for  safety  or  comfort,  and  yet  the  simple  rem- 
edy of  reducing  the  limit  did  not  once  occur  to  me. 

As  early  as  1873,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris  ])ointed 
■out  the  way  to  loose  the  gordian  knot.  When  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  urged  that 
the  class  interval  be  reduced  to  a  period  not  longer  than 
ten  or  twelve  weeks.  If  only  the  country  had  listened 
to  him  then,  our  whole  educational  system  would  be 
f;u'  Ijetter  than  it  is  to-day. 

As  our  Southern  schools  are  not,  as  a  rule,  open  more 
than  nine  months  in  the  year,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best 
to  divide  each  year's  work  into  three  sections.  Under 
this  arrangement,  a  school  of  seven  grades  would  have 
twenty-one  grades  or  sections,  each  twelve  weeks  of 
work  i'l  advance  of  the  one  below.  Promotions  and  re- 
classification would  take  place  three  times  a  year.  Those 
who  failed  to  "pass"  would  spend  twelve  weeks,  rather 
than  thirty-six  weeks,  in  review.  A  new  pupil  placed 
by  the  error  of  a  superintendent  or  principal  in  the 
wrong  grade,  would  lose  a  part  or  all  of  twelve  weeks 
of  his  life  instead  of  thirty-six  weeks.  Such  a  system 
can  easily  be  arranged  with  our  present  buildings  and 
teaching  force.  Let  me  illustrate  with  one  grade,  say 
the  fourth  year  of  school.  The  teacher  has,  say,  forty- 
two  pupils  in  her  room.     Let  her  divide  them  into  three 


classes  of  fourteen  pupils  each  according  to  ability, 
each  of  the  three  classes  being  separated  from  the  class 
next  above  or  below  by  twelve  week's  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  three  months,  her  highest  class  is  sen  t  into  the 
fifth  grade  room  andiu  their  stead,  she  receives  the  highest 
class  from  the  third  grade  room.  After  the  new  system 
of  classification  gets  well  underway,  there  are  no  greater 
changes  in  September  than  in  December  or  March. 

The  objection  that  applies  to  the  year's  interval  in 
public  schools  lies  with  still  greater  force  against  the 
year's  interval  in  the  colleges. 

IXDIVIDUALISM. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  class-system  stands 
the  theory  of  individualism,  which  has  had  the  warm- 
est advocates  in  all  ages.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Locke, 
and  Kousseau  wrote  upon  education  with  no  other  idea 
than  that  of  individual  teaching.  The  two  greatest 
Italian  teachers  of  the  Renaissance,  Guarino  and  Vit- 
torino,  advocated  and  practised  the  individual  system  of 
teaching.  The  former  gave  up  his  evenings  entirely  to 
such  of  his  pupils  as  came  to  him  for  private  instruc- 
tion, and  those  who  lived  in  his  house  were  instructed 
in  the  same  way.  Of  the  work  of  the  latter,  in  his 
beautiful  palace.  La  Giacosa,  at  Mantua,  one  of  his 
famous  pupils  wrote:  "I  remember  that  Yittorino, 
well  advanced  in  years,  would,  of  a  winter's  morning, 
come  early,  caudle  iu  one  hand  aud  book  in  the  other, 
and  rouse  a  pupil  in  whose  progress  he  was  sjiecially 
interested;  he  would  leave  him  time  to  dress,  waiting 
patiently  till  he  was  ready;  then  he  would  hand  him 
the  book,  and  encourage  him  with  grave  and  earnest 
words  to  high  endeaver."  His  biographer  claims  that 
this  system  of  individual  teaching  secured  for  Mtto- 
rino's  school  the  fame  it  won  as  the  Trojan  horse  from 
which  issued  the  conquerors  of  Italy. 

That  individual  instruction,  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
received  from  his  distinguished  father,  is  the  best  sort 
of  schooling,  cannot  well  admit  of  doubt,  but  how  indi- 
vidual instruction  can  be  practiced  in  our  public  schools 
by  a  teacher  with  forty  pupils,  is  not  clear  to  me.  If 
the  children  recite  in  fiVe  studies  daily,  the  number  of 
recitations  on  the  individual  plan  would  be  two  hundred. 
Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  Bell-Lancaster  system  of 
pupil -teaching,  when  our  elementary  methods  become 
fixed,  will  prove,  after  all,  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem.  Such  a  system  was  strongly  advocated  by  Pes- 
talozzi,  whom  I  have  never  yet  found  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

II.    DIFFEREXT  CLASSES  IX  DIFFEREXT   STUDIES. 

Time  remains  for  only  a  glance  at  what  seems  to  be 
the  second  fatal  objection  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
classification  in  graded  schools,  viz.:  requiring  pupils 
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who  recite  together  in  one  stncly  to  recite  together  in  all 
studies.  In  some  schools,  the  child's  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  determines  his  position  in  school  in  all 
studies,  in  other  words,  his  grade.  It  wonld  be  better  to 
adopt  reading  or  grammar  or  history  or  geography  or 
spelling  as  a  basis  for  classification,  for  all  these  have 
much  in  common.  But  it  would  be  far  better  still  if 
the  children  were  classified  in  each  study  in  accor- 
dance with  their  advancement  in  that  study.  A  girl 
who  is  capable  of  doing  theAvork  in  Latin  of  the  eighth 
grade  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  it,  even  though  she  is 
in  the  fifth  grade  in  arithmetic,  and  does  poorly  there. 
That  this  system  of  grading  gives  students  better 
advantages  and  greatly  lightens  the  burden  of  teachers 
in  my  deliberate"  judgment  after  having  given  the  plan 
a  faithful  trial.  However,  I  cannot  recommend  such  a 
radical  revision  of  the  school  programme  until  after  the 
system  of  promoting  several  times  a  year  is  substituted 
for  the  present  plan  of  annual  promotions. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
this  question  are  referred  to  Tompkin's  School  Manage- 
ment (p  IC  8-129) ;  to  Hon.  John  T.  Prince  in  Education 
Eeviewfor  March,  1898;  to  Superintendent  Shearer  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1897;  to  the  numerous  and 
thoughtful  papers  of  Superintendent  Search,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  to  the  Report  for  1890-"91  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  (p  981-100-4.)  The 
argument  of  Superintendent  Rankin  of  Superior,  Wis- 
consin, deserves  especial  attention. 

The  question  has,  as  yet,  been  considered  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  too  little  to  justify  any  one  in 
claiming  that  the  best  method  of  classifying  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  has  been  reached.  To  apply  Her- 
bert Spencers  phrase  about  education  in  general,  if 
indeed,  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  the 
agi-eement  of  the  simple,  we  are,  at  least,  no  farther  than 
the  state  of  the  disagreement  of  enquirers.  Whether 
we  shall  ever  reach  unto  the  agreement  of  the  wise  de- 
pends upon  our  willingness  to  continue  our  search  for 
the  field  in  which  the  great  treasure  is  hid. 


Classification  of  Children  in  the  Raleigh  Schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT    LOGAN    D.    HOWELL. 

The  system  of  classification  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Moses  is  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Raleigh,  where 
it  was  introduced  by  him  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  his  argument  for  clas- 
sification by  classes  instead  of  by  grades  and  for  a 
short  term  instead  of  for  a  year.  All  will  admit  the 
ideal  superiority  of  Professor  Moses'  system,  the 


more  justness  of  it.  But  its  practicability  has  been 
questioned.  My  remarks  are  to  dispel  any  doubts 
on  that  score.  This  system  works  in  the  Raleigh 
schools  more  easily  and  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  graded  plan  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed. 

The  course  in  the  Raleigh  schools  is  for  seven 
years  only.  This  is  divided  into  twenty-one  divis- 
ions of  twelve  weeks  each,  or  three  terms  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  each  term  there  is  promotion  of  all 
pupils  in  every  study  in  which  they  deserve  pro- 
motion. The  majority  are  promoted  in  all  studies. 
But  those  who  fail  in  any  one  or  more  studies  remain 
in  the  same  division  in  those  studies  another  term, 
while  they  are  promoted  in  all  other  studies'  in 
which  they  have  done  satisfactory  work. 

Pupils  for  the  first  three  years  (that  is,  for  the 
first  nine  divisions  in  reading)  have  one  teacher  for 
all  their  classes,  and  sit  in  the  same  room  in  which 
they  recite,  as  is  usual  in  graded  schools.  But  the 
children  are  not  kept  together  in  all  studies  even 
then.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  discrepancies  dur- 
ing this  time  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  they  con- 
sist almost  invariably  in  some  children  making 
slower  progress  in  arithmetic  than  in  other  studies. 
In  any  primary  room  the  teacher  has  two  or  more 
arithmetic  classes,  say  eighth  and  ninth  (third  year 
work).  Most  of  the  children  in  ninth  reading  will 
be  in  ninth  arithmetic  also.  But  those  who  are  not 
so  proficient  can  recite  to  the  same  teacher  just  as 
easily  in  eighth  arithmetic,  and  a  few,  who  belong 
in  seventh  arithmetic,  go  at  the  proper  time  to  an- 
other room,  vifhere  the  teacher  has  a  class  in  seventh 
arithmetic. 

This  system  does  not  require  a  change  of  teachers 
for  the  pupils  three  times  a  year.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  first  nine  divisions  in  reading,  which 
study  is  taken  as  our  standard,  not  of  classification, 
but  of  assignment  to  teachers.  Last  fall  when  the 
session  began,  Miss  A  had  at  one  school  the  class 
in  si.xth  reading  (last  division  of  second  year's 
work),  Miss  B,  seventh  division  (beginning  of  third 
year's  work).  Miss  C,  eighth  division  (second  divis- 
ion of  third  year's  work).  At  the  end  of  the  fall 
term  most  of  Miss  C's  pupils  were  promoted  to 
ninth  division,  but  they  staid  in  the  same  room  un- 
der the  same  teacher.  A  few  of  Miss  C's  pupils 
who  were  not  promoted  (generally  because  of 
irregular  attendance)  remained  in  the  eighth  divis- 
ion, but  they  were  transferred  to  Miss  B's  room, 
whose  pupils  had  advanced  from  seventh  to  eighth. 
At  the  same  time  Miss  C  received  a  few  from  Miss 
D,  whose  pupils  had  been   in  the  ninth,  and   were 
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now  advanced  to  tenth.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
term  the  same  kind  of  changes  occurred;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  each  primary  teacher  has  nearly 
the  same  pupils  she  began  with,  and  has  advanced 
with  them  through  these  divisions  of  work. 

When  pupils  reach  the  tenth  division  in  reading 
(beginning  of  fourth  year's  work)  they  sit  in  a  study- 
hall  and  recite  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining.  Each 
teacher  teaches  one  subject,  sometimes  with  one  or 
more  classes  in  a  second  study.  The  pupils  con- 
tinue to  be  promoted  or   kept  back  in  each  study 


Classification  of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  of   Durham" 


SUPERINTENDENT   W.    W.    FLOWERS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S97-98  the  Durham 
Schools  began  with  the  lower  grades  divided  into 
two  or  three  divisions,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grades.  Each  division  was  subdivided  into  two  sec- 
tions which  recited  separately.  In  January  when 
the  pupils  had  been  in  school  about  five  months,  it 
was  found  that  the  classification  which  had  been 
according  to  their  ability  in  each,  regardless  of  their  "  made  in  September  was  no  longer  adequate  for  the 
standing  in  any  or  all  other  studies.     Having  had      needs  of  the  pupils.  Difference  of  ability,  irregular- 


experience  with  the  graded  plan,  I  can  testify  that 
our  system  in  the  Raleigh  schools  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  pupils  and  to  teachers.  Better  work  is 
secured. 


ity  of  attendance,  lack  of  application  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things  which 
determine  a  pupil's  progress,  had  resulted  in  having 
pupils  of  widely  different  advancement  in  the  same 


The  only  practical  objection  that  teachers  might  class.     As  a  consequence  many  pupils  were  being 

urge  is  in  making  a  programme  of  daily  recitations  retarded  by  those,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 

at  the  beginning  of  each  term  for  the  pupils  in  the  had  fallen  behind;  while  others  were  being  hurried 

study-hall.     But  surely  no  teacher  that  believes  in  along  more  rapidly  than  they  could  go  in  the  effort 

the  justness  and  greater  effectiveness  of  a  rational  to  adopt  the  instruction  to  the  average  pupils.     It 

s.vstem   of  classification,    will   refuse    to   adopt    it,  became  evident  that  a  new  classification  was  neces- 

because  it  requires  a  little  more  thought  to  arrange  sary,  and  that  some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 


a  daily  programme. 


National   Educational  Association. 


The  attention  of  the  teaching  profession  in  North  Carolina 
is  called  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  City  July  6-12.  The  railroads  will  sell 
round  trip  tickets  for  one  fare,  plus  $2  membership  fee,  with 
extension  of  tickets  to  August  31.  Tickets  will  be  stamped 
for  return  on  any  date  from  July  7  to  July  15  without  deposit. 


by  which  the  same  state  of  affairs  could  be  prevented 
from  recurring  again  after  a  few  months'  time.  In 
casting  about  for  some  method  which  would  accom- 
plish this,  it  seemed  that  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion already  in  use,  if  properly  extended,  would 
secure  the  desired  result. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  classification,  the  work  of 
the  pupils  in  each  room  was  carefully  examined, 
and  a  list  of  the  pupils  was  made  out  b)-  the 
teacher,  giving  their  relative  standing,  so  far    as 


I  trust  that  a  large  delegation  of  North  Carolina  people  will 
attend  this  meeting.     Apart  from  the  interest  and  instruction      this   was  practicable.     Then  the  work  done  in  one 
of  a  visit  to  our  Capital  City,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  state      division  was  compared    with    that   done   in    other 


to  have  a  strong  representative  delegation  at  this  annual  gath- 
ering. Last  year  the  state  sent  an  invitation  to  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence,  asking  that  Association  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  North  Carolina.  Even  if  the  Asso- 
ciation had  been  disposed  to  come  to  North  Carolina  at  this 
time,  the  fact  that  the  state  had   only  four  representatives  at 


divisions  of  the  same  grade.  From  this  com- 
parison the  pupils  were  classified  according  to 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  work.  Beginning 
with  the  brightest  and  most  advanced  pupils  a  num- 
ber of  sections  often  or  fifteen  pupils  was  made,  the 


Chattanooga  would  have  inclined  the  Association  to  go  else-  nuinber,  of  course,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  grade, 
where.  When  the  National  Educational  Association  comes  g^ch  section  was  composed  of  pupils  of  the  same 
so  near  to   the  state  as  Washington  City,  it  seems  to  me  that      gg^e^al  ability,  who  were  to  recite  as  distinct  classes 


for  the  sake  of  our  own  reputation,  North   Carolina  ought  to 


in   those  subjects  which  require  careful  individual 


be  represented  by  a  good  delegation. 

If  any  one  under  whose  eye  "this  notice  may  fall,  desires  in-  instruction,   while  in  Other  less  difficult  subjects  all 

formation  in  regard  to  hotel  rates,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  pupils  in  a  room  might  recite  together.     Each 

him  communicate  with  me.    I  have  not  yet  secured  rooms  for  section   began  in  the  different  subjects  wherever  it 

■  North  Carolina  headquarters,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so  until  I  vvas  prepared  to  do  the  work.    In  this  way  the  pupils 

have  more  definite  information  as  to  the  probable  attendance  j„  ^  ^oom  were  divided  into  three  or  more  sections 

from  the  state  ■  Ch.^rles  D.  McIver,  of  slightly  different  advancement.  It  was  found  that 

State  Manager  and  Director  for  North  Carolina.  ^'  "    s       y 

May  2,  '98.  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  work  of  the 
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highest  section  of  one  grade  and  of  the  lowest  sec-  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  bright  pupil,  but  this 
tion  of  the  ~rade  above.  This  made  a  gradual  pro-  system  is  not  without  its  advantages  for  the  back- 
gression  from  the  lowest  section  of  the  first  grade  ward  pupil.  Being  in  a  class  of  his  equals,  he  is 
to  the  highest  section  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  gave  not  hurried  over  the  work  more  rapidly  than  he 
us  forty  or  forty-five  classes  separated  from  each  ought  to  go,  but  is  given  time  to  do  his  own  think- 
other  by  only  a  few  weeks' work  instead  of  half  that  ing  and  is  encouraged  to  depend  on  himse  f.  A 
number  separated  by  several  months'  work.  short  time   is   often  sufficient  for  him  to  overcome 

The  results  that  have  followed  this  reclassifica-  •  his  difficulty,  and  in    many  instances   a    pupil   has 

tion  have  shown  that  it  possesses  some  advantages  been  able  to  overtake  his  former  classmates.     The 

without  being  attended  by  any  very  objectionable  fact  that  he  is  about  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  by 

features.     In  the  important  branches  the  pupils  are  those  whom  he  has   regarded  as   his   equals  often 

instructed  in  small  classes,  which  contain  pupils  of  spurs  him  up,  while   the   chance  for   promotion   at 

the  same  general  abilit)-.  This  makes  it  possible  for  any  time  is  a   constant  stimulus.      This   plan   also 

the  teacher  to  look  more  closely  after  the  individ-  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  backward  pupils  in 

ual   needs  of  the  pupils,  and  to   be   brought   into  that  those  who  fail  of  promotion  are  not  required 

closer  contact  and   sympathy  with  them.     Under  to  take  all  the  work  of  a  grade  again,  but   only  so 

this  plan  the  instruction  can  be  suited  to  the  pupils  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 

as  it  cannot  be  when  the  clssses  are  composed  of  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  nor  will  they  have  to 

pupils  of  different  ability.     It  is  not  expected  that  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year  before  being  promoted, 

all  the  pupils  in  a  grade  shall  do  the  same  amount  but  they  will  be  allowed  to  begin  the  work  of  the 

of  work  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  order  to  be  next  grade  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

ready  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  each  This  system  has  other  more  or  less  advantageous 

class   is  expected  to  do  as  much  as  it  can  do  thor-  features  which  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  does  not 

oughly  ;  and  the  same  distinction  will  be  observed  appearto  be  necessary,  as  they  are  in  most  instances 

between  the  sections  when  they  are  promoted  to  a  such  as  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to  one 

higher  grade.  interested  in  the  classification  of  a  school. 

Perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  this  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  can  pass  easily  from  one 
section  to  another  at  any  time  they  find  themselves 
either  ahead  of  or  behind  their  companions.  The 
sections  not  being  widely  separated  in  work,  an 
ambitious  pupil  can  be  promoted  to  an  advanced 
section  without  omitting  any  essential  work,  which  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  there  are  two 
cannot  be  the  case  when  a  pupil  attempts  to  omit  kinds  of  poor  readers  in  our  schools.  There  is  the 
the  work  of  an  entire  grade.  It  thus  becomes  pos-  hopeless  child  who  has  no  ability  to  master  new 
sible  for  a  pupil  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  of  two  words,  and  then  there  is  the  child  who  can  pro- 
grades  in  a  year,  and  in  this  way  save  considera-  nounce  word  after  word  fluently  and  with  some 
ble  t''me  each  year.  Several  pupils  have  been  pro-  fair  success  in  expression,  but  who  is  unable  to  ob- 
moted  from  the  highest  section  of  one  grade  to  the  tain  the  thought.  The  latter,  in  gaining  proficiency 
lowest  section  of  the  next  grade,  while  in  nearly  in  imaging  words,  has  been  too  intent  upon  signs 
every  instance  the  most  advanced  sections,  having  and  symbols  to  have  any  power  left  for  thought-get- 
completed  the  work  of  one  grade,  are  now  doing  ting.  In  our  eagerness  to  place  in  his  power  that 
the  work  usually  begun  in  the  next  grade  in  Sep-  invaluable  ability  to  get  new  words,  we  may  be 
tember.  They  will  take  up  the  work  next  term  over-zealous  in  this  direction  and  forget  the  other 
where  they  leave  off  this  year,  and  ought  to  be  part,  which  is  the  real  end  and  aim.  If  we  can,  in 
able  to  save  a  month  or  two  next  year.  Even  a  the  primary  grades,  succeed  in  making  the  chil- 
little  time  saved  each  year  will  make  it  possible  dren  thought-readers,  we  shall  clear  the  way  most 
for  pupils  to  complete  the  course  in  less  than  the  beautifully  for  the  work  that  awaits  them  in  the 
usual   time.      The  course   need  be  no  longer  a  ten  high  schools  and  colleges. 

years'  course,  but  its  length  will  depend   upon  the  I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  we  did  in  the 

ability  of  the   pupil   and   his   willingness  to  work,  primary  grade  the   first  few  weeks   of  school.      I 

This  possible  shortening  of  the  course  would  seem  refer  you  to  Mr.  Moses,  Col.  Parker,  and  Miss  Cof- 


Teaching  Beginners  to  Read. 
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fin,  all  three  of  whom  have  most  excellent  advice 
to  give  on  this  subject  of  reading.  They  do  not 
.agree  with  each  other  by  any  means,  and  I  have 
most  rashly  done  those  things  which  were  expressly 
forbidden.  Some  of  them  I  shall  not  do  again,  and 
others  I  shall  do. 

The  first  thing  I  did  with  sixty-five  children  was 
to  divide  them  into  four  groups  according  to  ability. 
The  only  guide  in  this  was  the  child's  face.  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  justice  to  sixty,  or  even  forty, 
first  year  children  in  one  class.  Even  with  fifteen, 
the  slow  ones  are  apt  to  fall  behind,  unless  the 
teacher  is  skilful  enough  to  bring  them  out,  careful 
at  the  same  time  not  to  repress,  and  thus  discourage, 
the  brighter  ones. 

Each  group  was  taught  to  separate  simple  fam- 
iliar words  into  their  elementary  sounds.  In  this 
work  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  herself  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  the  word  slowly  and  without 
any  unnatural  effort.  The  conservational  tone 
must  be  used,  and  e.xaggeration  or  monotony  must 
be  avoided.  It  takes  practice  and  an  accurate  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  sounds  to  be  able  to  do 
this  well.  But  by  means  of  this  we  can  gain  from 
our  pupils  careful  pronunciation  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation. 

The  time  will  come  when  mothers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  begin  teaching  the  little  ones  at  home  will 
not  waste  time  and  strength  on  the  alphabet,  but 
will  teach  these  elementary  sounds.  Then  we 
shall  receive  into  our  grades  children  who  will  scorn 
to  say  "  dis  "  for  this,  "  ittle  "  for  little,  and  other 
baby  words  that  are  a  positive  obstacle  in  learning 
to  read.  This  work  cannot  be  begun  too  soon.  I 
have  begun  with  a  little  girl  not  two  years  old,  and 
she  understands  readily  such  directions  as  "  touch 
your  n-o-se."  "show  me  your  t-ee-th,"  etc. 

In  the  school  room  I  began  on  the  first  day  with 
these  directions,  adding  many  others  such  as  "1-i-f-t 
your  f-oo-t,"  "r-u  n,"  "j-u-m-p,"  "bring  me  a  b-oo-k.'' 
I  followed  closely  Mr.  Moses'  plan  as  set  forth 
in  his  first  reader,  using  his  lists  of  words  until  each 
child  in  the  separate  groups  was  able  to  recognize 
the  word  when  pronounced  slowly  and  was  able  in 
turn  to  pronounce  slowly  for  himself.  The  brighter 
groups  did  this  quickly  and  were  soon  ready  to 
learn  these  sounds  by  sight. 

Next,  I  began  writing  sentences  on  the  board. 
This  work  was  entirely  separate  from  the  lessons 
in  phonics.  It  is  true  that  I  pronounced  slowly 
each  new  word  that  was  phonetic,  that  the  children 
might  begin   to  see,   as  they  were  ready  to  grasp 


the  thought,  the  connection  between  word-getting 
and  reading.  I  did  not  try  to  avoid  unphonetic 
words  such  as  "one,"  "two,"  "  some,"  but  they  did 
not  prove  stumbling  blocks  in  the  child's  path.  In 
this  work  with  sentences  the  aim  was  to  secure  the 
child's  attention  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  to  have 
him  see  at  a  glance  "  I  see  a  flower,"  and  not  word 
by  word,  "  I — see — a — flower."  I  wrote  the  idiom 
I  see  on  the  board,  and  then  rapidly  drew  a  hat  af- 
ter it,  asking,  "  What  do  you  see  .' "  being  careful 
to  gain  the  whole  answer,  "  I  see  a  hat.''  Then 
I  drew  a  flower,  and  next  a  leaf,  using  this 
same  idiom  with  a  dozen  or  more  objects.  At 
first  the  progress  was  slow,  but  the  work  was  con- 
tinued until  the  children  had  gained  the  power  of 
discriminating  word-forms.  They  were  then  ready 
for  their  books,  which  had  been  bought  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  but  had  been  laid  aside  until 
now  But,  for  many  days,  a  lesson  contain- 
ing all  the  words  from  the  book  was  read  from 
the  board  before  the  books  were  opened.  Each 
child  had  to  gain  the  thought  for  himself  by  silent 
reading,  and  then  give  it  orally.  The  sentences 
were  always  simple  and  could  easily  be  understood 
by  the  child.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  child  just 
beginning  to  read  to  master  new  words  and  new 
ideas  at  the  same  time.  Let  him  gain  his  knowl- 
edge first,  and  then  he  is  ready  to  give  it  expres- 
sion in  his  reading  lesson. 

The  lessons  in  phonics  were  receiving  most  care- 
ful attention  all  this  time.  A  new  sound  or  com- 
bination of  sounds  was  learned  each  day,  and  fre- 
quent review  drills  were  given  upon  the  old  sounds. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  children  were  ready  to 
go  to  the  board  and  write  the  words,  at  first 
sounded  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  simply  pronounced  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
had  learned  to  form  the  letters  with  comparative 
ease;  though,  if  in  doubt,  they  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  top  of  the  board  to  find  the  correct  form. 

And  it  was  thus  that  we  made  our  beginning  with 
the  little  folks  in  the  work  of  learning  to  read. 


There  are  sharp  limitations  to  the  power  of  ac- 
quirement and  production;  a  man  cannot  go  on 
indenifitely  learning  all  manner  of  unrelated  things 
nor  can  he  work  successfully  in  widely  separated 
fields.  But  a  man  can  go  on  indefinitely  learning 
about  things  which  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
doing  things  which  partake  of  the  same  spirit  and 
are  expressions  of  the  same  energy. 
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Method  in  History  Teaching. 


PRINCIPAL    RICHARD   J.    TIGHE,    ASHEVILLE   CITY    SCHOOLS. 


It  has  been  said  that  "history  is  phylosophy 
teaching  by  example,"  and  I  believe  this  will  be 
true  to  the  student  of  history  if  he  be  properly 
taught.  The  successful  teacher  of  history,  the  one 
who  leads  his  students  to  see  and  understand  this  sys- 
tem of  phylosophy  as  it  has  been  worked  out  by  t'-'c 
race,  always  has  at  least  two  aims  in  view.  First,  he 
endeavors  to  arouse  an  historical  spirit,  ■a.n  enthu- 
siasm in  the  work,  which  is  not  only  a  means  of 
teaching  patriotism,  but  is  necessary  to  the  best 
results  ;  and,  secondly,  he  develops  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  work,  the  underlying  principles  of  human 
conduct  as  they  have  been  wrought  out  by  human 
thought  and  action. 

Now,  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  these  aims  are,  (a)  the  live  teacher, 
brimful  of  his  subject,  himself  a  student;  (b)  plenty 
of  historical  material,  such  as  books,  relics,  maps, 
etc.  (Given  the  former  these  will  be  forthcoming); 
(c)  a  class  of  students  of  average  intelligence. 

The  teacher  has  two  main  sources  from  which  he 
can  draw  his  material  for  history  teaching.  These 
are  literature  and  chronicle,  history  proper,  as  it  is 
called.  The  first  represents  in  this  system  of  philos- 
ophy, the  best  thought  of  the  people  from  time  to 
time;  the  latter  tells  of  their  deeds,  their  failures 
and  their  achievements,  their  sacrifices  for  right 
and  their  indulgence  of  passion.  But  our  greatest 
writers  are  our  greatest  historians.  They  give  us 
the  best  that  their  times  could  produce  in  thought 
and  description.  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  others  of  our  classical  writers  will  ever 
stand  as  the  greatest  historians  of  their  times.  So  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  couple  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  period  studied  with  the  chronicles  of  that 
period.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  a  correct 
picture  of  the  tim'e,  but  it  is  indispensible  in  com- 
ing to  right  conclusions,  to  formulating  universal 
principles  of  human  action. 

I  have  said  these  are  the  two  main  sources,  but 
there  are  other  sources  that  should  be  made  use  of 
as  far  as  expediency  permits;  such  as  maps  (These 
can  be  made  by  the  teacher  if  necessary),  for  his- 
tory and  geopraphy  should  always  go  hand  in 
hand;  relics,  heirlooms,  old  letter,  good  pictures 
(or  their  reproductions)  of  historical  characters  and 
scenes,  such  as  one  finds  in  our  best  magazines 
from  time  to  time;  and  finally,  whenever   possible. 


jonrneys  should  be  made  to  historical  places,  old 
battle-fields,  monuments  in  honor  of  great  men,  or 
great  events,  and  the  birth-places  and  homes  of 
noted   men  and  women. 

Having  settled  the  questions  of  sources  of  ma- 
terials, the  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  other  essential  conditions  to  success,  we 
must  decide  upon  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the 
actual  teaching  of  the  subject  matter.  In  my 
experience,  I  have  found  that  the  "  topical  method," 
that  is,  dividing  the  subject  into  method-wholes, 
has  been  productive  of  the  best  results.  These 
topics  or  method-wholes  may  be  broad  enough  for 
several  lessons,  in  which  case  the  topics  should  be 
sub-divided.  It  is  frequently  best  to  divide  the 
class  into  sections,  each  section  making  a  study  of 
some  one  or  more  phases  of  the  topic  and  report- 
ing in  class.  This  plan  is  a  good  one  where  mate- 
rial is  plentiful.  One  great  advantage  of  the  top- 
ical method  is  that  the  class  may  have  a  great 
diversity  of  text  books — the  more  the  better,  and 
another  is  the  habit  of  independent  thought  which 
this  method  of  research  develops. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  suppose  that  the  class 
in  United  States  History  has  Burgoyne's  Cam- 
paign as  a  topic  for  study.  To  do  good  work,  it 
will  be  best  to  give  this  topic  at  least  two  recita- 
tions, the  first  covering  that  part  of  the  campaign 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  the  second, 
the  battles,  surrender,  and   results. 

In  preparing  for  a  study  of  this  campaign,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  this  period  of  the  war.  The  condition 
of  the  continental  army,  north  and  south;  the 
taking  of  New  York  City  and  the  forts  on  the  Hud- 
son by  the  English;  Washington's  retreat  through 
New  Jersey;  Howe's  campaign  on  the  Delaware, 
andall  other  essential  points  inconnection  with  how 
matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion, 
should  be  made  vivid  by  a  review  of  past  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  separation  of  New  England  from 
the  other  colonies  by  Burgoyne's  conjunction  with 
Clinton.  Here  mention  might  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  Creasy  considered  Saratoga  one  of  the  decis- 
ive battles  of  history.  This,  if  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed before,  will  bring  up  the  question  as  to  what 
a  decisive  battle  is.  Examples  will  be  given.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  class  know  something  of 
the  character  of  Burgojne.  "  How  he  and  his  reg- 
ulars despised  our  colonial  soldiers,  and  how  he 
could  not  be  advised.     He  will  be  compared   with 
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Braddockiii  this  respect.  Then  the  studentsshould 
know  something  of  the  character  of  his  army,  what 
it  was  composed  of  All  this  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  first  lesson. 

At  the  next  recitation,  with  a  large  map  before 
the  classandsmallerones  in  thehands  of  the  pupils, 
trace    the    principal    movements  of  the    opposing 
forces,  as  the  students  give  the  information  they  have 
gathered,  following    the    order    of  the    campaign. 
Show    how  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  valley  is  a 
natural  roadway,  and  how  important  its  possession 
would  have  been  to  the  English;  show  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  a  general  should  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  how  those  who  show  the   greatest  skill  in 
this  are  usually  the  greatest  leaders.     Cite  cases. 
Go  with  Baum  to  Bennington,  and  follow  St.  Leger 
from  Oswego.  Mention  Arnold's  trick  and  Schuyler's 
unselfihness  and  patriotism.     Here,  also,  a  correct 
estimate  should   be  had  of  Gates.     The   principal 
points  to  be  noted  in  this  part  of  the  campaign  are 
the  failure  of  Burgoyne  to  get  supplies  or  aid  either 
from  the  region  he  was  in,  or  from  Clinton,  in  New 
York,  and  the  unflinching  patriotism   of  the  colo- 
nists.     Interesting   anecdotes   will,    of  course,    be 
told  of  St.  Leger,  Stark,  Frazer,  Lord  Lovett,  Lady 
Ackland,  Baroness  Riedesel,  the  old  Palatine,  Her- 
kimer, Schuyler,  Warner,  Gansevoort  and  Arnold. 
The  student,  having   now    a  good    picture   of  the 
country  and   the  condition    of  the   two   armies,  is 
ready  to  make  a  study  of  the  battles  and  their  results. 
The  next  recitation  will  be  conducted  in  thesame 
way,  the  teacher  leading  the  discussion.     The  rea- 
sons for  American  success  will  be   formulated  and 
will   be    something   like   the    following:   (i)    Bur- 
goyne's  contempt  for  Americans,  saying  that  with 
ten  thousand  men  he  would  promenade  the  colo- 
nies from  end  to  end;  (2)  restricting  orders  given 
Burgoyne  by  his  ministry;  (3)   Burgoyne's   conceit 
and  slothfulness;  (4)  his  lack  of  cavalry  and  scouts; 
(5)  Schuyler's  masterful  retreat;  (6)  failure  of  Howe 
and  Clinton  to   give  aid;  (7)   failure  of  St.  Leger's 
expedition;  (8)  forces  and  generals  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  least  equal  to  Burgoyne's;  (9)  Arnold's 
daring  charge. 

After  the  battle  is  disposed  of,  discuss  the  results. 
There  are  four  chief  results  of  the  campaign:  (i) 
It  gave  courage  to  the  Americans  and  their  friends 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  (2)  It  equally  discour- 
aged the  king,  ministry -and  tories.j  All  that  colo- 
nists asked  af  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  offered 
them.   (3)  France  now  began  to  give  aid.    She  had 


been  willing  all  along  if  sure  we  were  worth  help- 
ing, and  would  do  most  of  the  fighting.  This  alli- 
ance was  very  important.  (4)  The  purpose  of  the 
invasion  was  entirely  defeated.  Speak  of  Crea.sy's 
view  of  the  battle  again,  showing  its  importance. 
A  few  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  to  be  learned 
from  the  campaign  are:  (a)  Never  despise  the  talents 
of  another,  (b)  Select  competent  pesons  to  do  work 
and  leave  the  executive  and  details  to  them,  (c) 
Always  lend  an  ear  to  the  advice  of  others. 


The  Essential  Principles  of  tierbartianism. 


THOMAS  T.   CANDLER,   PRI.N'CIPAL  CALDWELL  INSTITUTE. 


John  Frederick  Herbart  was  the  author  of  the 
educational  doctrine  known  as  Herbartianism.  He 
was  born  at  Oldenburg,  Germany,  May  4,  1776, 
and  died  at  Goettingen,  August  I  ith,  1S41.  From 
the  early  age  of  fourteen,  his  life  was  devoted  to 
philosophic  and  educational  teaching  and  writing, 
in  which  he  attained  the  highest  eminence.  Some 
of  his  principal  works  are:  "The  ABC  of  Obser- 
vation," "The  Moral  Revelation  of  the  World  as 
the  Chief  Function  of  Education,"  "Genera!  Peda- 
gogics," "General  Practical  Philosophy,"  "Chief 
Points  of  Logic,"  "  Psychology  as  a  Science," 
"General  Principles  of  Education,"  &c. 

The  labors  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Rousseau 
and  Pestalozzi  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  Herbart's  doctrine.  These  men  had  shown 
the  value  of  sense  preception.  Pestalozzi  had  pro- 
claimed the  barreness  of  formal  teaching,  and,  with 
the  insight  born  of  love  and  sympathy,  just  as  some 
mothers  have  always  done,  had  caught  glimpses  of 
the  principle  on  which  right  education  must  be 
founded,  but  he  had  not  the  knowledge  nor  the  ability 
to  shape  these  principles.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  real  psychology.  It  therefore  remained  for 
Herbart  to  give  scientific  precision  to  instruction 
and  moral  training  by  founding  them  upon  an  ade- 
quate system  of  psycolo^y  and  ethics;  to  combine 
the  old  theory  of  faculty-culture  and  the  later  one 
of  sense-perception  into  the  new  one  of  appcrcep- 
tioii;  and  to  reveal  his  idea  of  the  development  of 
character  by  the  daily  activities  the  school-room. 

Herbart  bases  his  psychology  on  Metaphysics, 
Mathematics  and  Experience.  In  his  Metaphysics 
he  adopts  the  notion  of  the  monad,  or  metaphysical 
atom,  calling  it  a  real,  but  gives  it,  however,  only 
the   capacity  of  self-preservation.      He   calls    the 
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soul,  in  a  psychological  sense,  a  monad,  and  the 
varying  states  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  its  efforts 
at  self-preservation  are  ideas  This  is  metaphysi- 
cal indeed,  but  the  main  point  is  that  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  derives  ideas.  Hi-rbart  applies  Math- 
einaties  to  the  measurement  of  the  statics  and 
dynamics  of  so-called  mental  forces,  which  has  led 
to  important  developments  in  modern  psycho- 
physics  and  physiological  psychology.  The  impulse 
that  Herbart  gave  to  the  theory  and  practice  ot 
teaching  in  Germany  has  been  mainly  due  to  his 
idea  of  experienee,  or,  more  broadly,  apperception. 
The  soul  according  to  this  psychology,  can  become 
enriched  with  a  content,  not  through  the  develop- 
ment of  any  germ-like  faculties,  but  solely  through 
the  growth  of  ideas  that  experience  creates  within 
us.  Leaving  the  more  correct  investigation  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mind  to  Kant,  Herbart 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  production,  re-production, 
fusion,  arrest  and  general  interaction  o{ ideas.  Ap- 
perception with  Herbart  is,  therefore,  the  assimila- 
tion of  ideas  by  means  of  ideas  already  possessed. 
In  this  lies  the  significance  of  the  whole  school  of 
Herbartian  theory  and  practice. 

Opposing  the  common  idea  of  an  independent 
will  faculty,  Herbart  deduces  a  natural  sequence, 
through  ideas, feelings,  desires,  volitions  and  deeds, 
to  character.  A  feeling  is  the  conciojsness  of  the 
fiirthering  or  arrest  of  the  movement  of  ideas.  Desire 
is  a  state  of  ideas  which  strives  to  bring  about  some 
other  state  not  present,  and  is  always  directed 
toward  some  particular  object.  Since  desire  seeks 
satisfaction,  if  the  object  of  desire  seems  attainable, 
desire  passes  into  volition.  Volitons  reveal  them- 
selves in  deeds,  and  the  sum  of  deeds  is  character. 

herbart's  ethics. 

With  the  idea  that  the  deeper  purpo'se  of  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  moral  ehareter,  and  be- 
lieving that  a  moral  revelation  of  the  world  may  be 
effected  by  home  experience  and  school  instruction, 
Herbart  addressed  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
ethical  principles  of  true  moral  character,  both 
individual  and  social.  He  said  :  "  Feelings  are 
states  of  mind  arising  from  the  relation  of  ideas. 
Certain  harmonious  relations  give  rise  to  inevita- 
ble feelings  of  pleasure,  and  their  opposites  give  us 
equally  inevitable  feelings  of  displeasure  or  pain. 
From  this  fact  our  moral  judgments  arise."  On 
this  foundation  he  bases  the  following  five  princi- 
ples, two  formal,  three  concrete: 

I.  The  Idea  of  Inner-freedom.- — This  idea  is  the 


consciousness  of  having  acted  in  accord  with  our 
beliefs.  It  is  founded  on  the  pleasure  arising  from 
inner  harmony. 

2.  The  Idea  of  the  Efficiency  of  the  Will.— That 
will  only  is  efficient  which  is  strong,  concentrated 
and  consistent  with  the  real  ethical  order  of  the 
world  as  with  itself.  The  basis  of  this  idea  is  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perfection  of  power. 

3.  The  Idea  of  Good  Will— This  is  the  idea  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Experience  and  a  broader  view  of 
self-interest  develops  the  idea  of  its  validity. 

4.  The  Idea  of  Justice,  or  the  Prevention  of  Strife- 
It  is  the  idea  of  rights  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  most 
of  our  laws  regarding  property. 

5.  The  idea  of  Equity,  or  Requital— This  is  the 
notion  of  reward  for  good  or  bad  actions,  and  it 
demands  that  the  reward  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
deed.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  system  of  rewards  and, 
especially,  punishments,  that  society  has  gradually 
evolved. 

HERBART'S  DOCTRINE  OF  INTEREST. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Herbart's  system  desire  is 
one  of  the  essential  steps  in  the  growth  of  mental 
life  and  moral  character;  Interest  is  a  broad  phase 
of  desire.  Herbart  ever  seeks  to  develop  what  he 
calls  a  many-sided  interest.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
in  his  psychology  there  is  no  independent  faculty 
whose  function  is  to  will;  on  the  contrary,  volition 
is  strictly  dependent  upon  desires  (interest),  and  this 
in  turn,  upon  ideas.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  order 
to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  child  an  inherent, 
abiding  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
through  which  instruction  is  expected  to  furnish  a 
moral  revelation  of  the  world,  the  right  ideas  must 
be  properly  presented  and  adjusted  into  apperceiv- 
ing  masses.  Interest,  therefore,  as  conceived  of  by 
Herbartians,  is  not  the  mere  passing  interest  of 
expectancy  or  amusement,  but  a  deep  moving  inter- 
est that  will  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  life.  Her- 
bart makes  the  following  analysis  of  interest: — 

(A).  Interests  arising  from  knowledge,  divided 
into — I.  Empirical  Interest— which  is  the  first  effect 
produced  by  the  presentation  of  the  new  or  strange. 
Properly  managed  this  passes  into — 2.  Speculative 
Interest.  This  is  the  end-^avor  of  the  mind  to  see 
the  causal  connection  of  things.  3.  Aesthetic  Inter- 
est— is  a  seeing  and  feeling  of  the  beauty  and  fit- 
ness of  things. 

(B).  Interestsarising  from  association  with  others, 
divided  into — i.  Sympathetic  Interest — that  which 
is  aroused  by  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  others.    2.  Social 
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Interest — which  is  sympathetic  interest  broadened 
by  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  society  into  feel- 
ings respecting  the  welfare  of  large  numbers.  3. 
Religious  Interest — which  is  interest  aroused  by 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  here  in  place  to  bring  in  Herbart's  idea  of 
discipline.  He  defines  discipline  as  governincnt  and 
training.  By  government  he  means  the  immedi- 
ate maintenance  of  outward  order  through  enforced 
authority.  Training,  he  says,  is  direct  action  on  the 
youthful  mind  with  a  view  to  habit.  At  first,  instead 
of  a  true  will,  there  is  only  a  wild  impetuosity  impell- 
ing the  child  hither  and  thither  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
lack  of  consistent  training  and  adjustment  of  ideas. 
Since  this  impetuosity  exists,  it  must  be  subdued, 
and  this  is  the  work  of  government. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  exercise  of  gov* 
ernment,  says  Herbart,  are  authority  and  love.  He 
is  careful  to  show  that  a  play  on  the  feelings  cannot 
result  in  training  or  formation  of  character,  but  that 
this  is  effected  only  by  the  addition  of  new  ideas  to 
the  circle  of  thought. 

The  most  important  thought  in  this  doctrine  of 
training  is,  that  training  unites  with  instruction  to 
form  character.  As  will  arises  out  of  desire,  there 
is  present  in  consciousness,  along  with  every  action 
of  the  will,  a  mass  of  ideas  concerning  motives, 
duties,  considerations,  &c.,  all  of  which  form  a  "pic- 
ture" of  the  will-action.  A  succession  of  similar 
decisions  or  will-actions,  calling  up  and  redinte- 
grating older  ones,  forms  a  body  of  principle  or  a  rule 
of  action.  These  general  bodies  of  principle,  which, 
through  apperception,  accept  or  reject  new  will- 
actions,  form  the  subjective  side  of  character.  Over 
against  this  stands  the  objective  part,  or  the  single 
will-act,  resulting  from  a  manifold  of  desire,  which 
is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  subjective  part. 
It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  training  to  care  for  the  deed, 
through  the  determination  of  which  the  will  is 
strengthened. 

The  characteristics  of  the  will-furthering  deed  are 
(i)  an  aim  of  real,  earnest  significance,  and  (2)  it 
must  proceed  from  an  earnest  desire  of  the  child. 
Training  aims  at  fixedness  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter. It  may  act  as  follows: — i.  Limit  and  enliven 
action  according  to  its  own  sense.  2.  In  reference 
to  the  objective  side  of  character,  it  must  support 
and  determine.  3.  In  relation  to  the  subjective  side 
of  character,  it  should  be  regulative  and  supporting. 


Except  to  notice  Herbart's  treatment  of  ^//^w- 
tion,  we  will  leave  the  discussion  of  his  materials, 
course  and  method  of  instruction  until  we  come  to 
his  successors. 

Herbart  divides  attention  into  voluntary  znAinvol- 
iintary.  Voluntary  attention  is  brought  about  by  the 
effort  of  the  will.  Involuntary  attention  is  divided 
into  primitive  and  apperceiving.  In  primitive  atten- 
tion, the  idea  rises  solely  through  its  own  power. 
In  apperceiving  attention,  it  is  assisted  through  its 
connection  with  ideas  already  present.  Herbart  also 
distinguishes  between  mental  absorption  and  rejiec- 
tion.  Absorption  is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  to  an 
object  of  thought.  This  passes  over  into  reflection, 
which  is  the  uniting  of  ideas  in  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness. He  called  the  two  activities  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  expiration  of  the  soul. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  mind  must  possess  an  original  power  of 
reacting  against  the  physical  stimulus  that  comes 
to  it  through  the  senses,  which  results  in  ideas. 

2.  To  have  sensations  and  ideas  is  to  have  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  The  elements  of  mental  life,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  have  different  and  varying 
values  in  consciousness,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
soliciting  power  for  the  will. 

4.  Depending  upon  the  worth  the  idea  appears  to 
have  for  the  well-being  of  the  self,  the  motive  value 
of  an  idea  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling. 
This  feeling  arises  from  perceived  knowledge  rela- 
tions. 

5.  Though  the  mind  through  its  will  activity  cre- 
ates ideas,  it  does  so  in  obedience  to  stimuli  com- 
ing from  sources  independent  of  itself.  On  1?his 
account,  the  content  of  mental  life  depends,  in  large 
degree,  upon  causes  over  which  it  has  no  control. 

6.  New  ideas  entering  consciousness  usually  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  motive  value  to  raise  them  into  the 
apperceiving  centre  of  consciousness.  They  can 
obtain  significance,  however,  only  when  they  are 
consciously  related  to  other  ideas. 

(The  Application  and  Extension  of  Herbart's 
principles  will  be  presented  in  a  second  paper). 


Man  is  endogenous,  and  education  is  his  unfold- 
ing; the  aid  we  have  from  others  is  mechanical, 
compared  with  discoveries  of  nature  in  us.  What 
is  thus  done  is  delightful  in  the  doing,  and  the 
effect  remains. — Emerson. 
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Examinations. 


SUPERINTEXDE.N'T  E.  P.  MAKGUM,  WILSON,  X.  C. 


A  well  organized  school  is  a  big  machine,  and 
machiner}'  implies  friction.  Among  those  who  con- 
trol our  schools  and  school-systems  there  are  many 
contradictory  ideas  in  regard  to  various  factors  in 
school  management.  The  "  New  Education  "  is 
founded  upon  the  "Old  Education." 

While  many  changes  are  seen  in  the  great  educa- 
tional machinery,  there  are  certain  necessary  agen- 
cies without  which  all  innovations  would  be  useless. 
Examinations  may  be  named  as  one  of  these  agen- 
cies. 

Theorists  may  air  their  visionar\-  ideas,  enthusi- 
asts ma\-  stir  the  heart  to  uncalculated  struggles,  but 
the  philosophic  educator  turns  to  a  calm  and  criti- 
cal study  of  every  point  that  comes  before  him. 

]Many  good  things  are  declared  evil  because  abused , 
and  unwise  management  has  given  rise  to  prejudice 
and  opposition.  This  is  true  of  examinations.  Let 
the  abuses  be  corrected  and  oppositions  and  objec- 
tions will  disappear. 

The  dread  and  condemnation  of  e.xaminationscan 
be  traced  possibly  to  the  "old  time"  final  examina- 
tions. These  final  tests  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  great  educational  blunders.  The  knowledge 
that  his  standing  is  to  be  based  solely  upon  his  abil- 
ity to  answer  certain  questions  selected  from  a  vast 
range  of  matter  causes  the  pupil  to  look  upon  the 
examination  as  an  instrument  of  torture. 

He  does  not  study  to  keep  knowledge  ready  for 
use  ;  he  is  not  stimulated  to  master  principles;  but 
his  energy  is  e.xpended  in  the  effort  to  memorize, 
wlfether  he  understands  or  not,  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  "pass  the  examination."  He  "crams"  and 
does  not  digest  and  assimilate.  Original  thought  - 
and  independent  action  are  stifled,  and,  too  often, 
discouragement  is  his  only  reward  for  a  year's  labor. 

Yet,  though  it  be  a  blunder  to  base  a  pupil's  stand- 
ing wholly  upon  examinations,  it  is  a  greater  one 
to  disregard  them.  All  examinations  should  be  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  Let  no  time  be  fixed  to  be 
looked  forward  to  as  "examination  time."  Let  the 
work  be  so  conducted  that  the  pupil  may  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  stand  his  examination.  Let  him 
feel  and  know  that  his  daily  work  constitutes  his  rec- 
ord and  makes  up  his  standing;  that  examinations 
are  as  much  for  the  teacher's  guidance  as  for  deter- 
mining the  pupil's  standing;  that  no  special  oppor- 
tunity is  ever  to  be  given  him  to  prepare  for  exam- 


ination; that  he  must  keep  the  knowledge  gained 
from  day  to  day  ever  ready  for  instant  use;  develop 
thus  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  use  your  examina- 
tions as  you  would  a  review,  making  the  pupil  per- 
sonally responsible  at  any  and  all  times  for  any  work 
over  which  he  has  passed  ;  let  the  e.xamination,  in 
other  words,  be  considered  as  any  other  regular  class 
dut)',  and  it  will  lose  its  terror,  be  robbed  of  its 
demoralizing  influences  and  results,  and  will  accom- 
plish that  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Civics. 


-MISS  L.\UR.\  L.  LESLIE,  CONCORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


For  a  number  of  years  increasing  attention  has 
been  paid  in  our  schools  to  the  branch  of  study 
called  Civics,  or  Civil  Government.  The  aim  has 
been  to  teach  certain  facts  and  principles  relating 
^o  government  in  general,  and  to  our  own  govern- 
ment in  particular,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlarge 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  spirit  of  civic  duty  and  of  patriotism. 

Simple  lessons  in  civics  may  be  given  in  the 
pupil's  first  }-ear  in  connection  with  history  and 
geography.  These  lessons  should  be  oral,  and 
relate  to  matters  connected  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  children,  tut  formal  instruction  on  the  subject 
should  begin  about  the  eighth  year. 

By  this  time  the  boy,  by  reading  the  newspapers 
and  listening,  has  gathered  many  political  facts 
and  ideas,  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  him. 
Taking  the  boy  where  he  finds  him,  the  teacher 
must  seek  to  enlarge  his  range  of  facts,  to  clarify 
his  ideas,  and  progressively  lead  him  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  functions  of  the  government 
and  ot  the  state  and  his  relations  to  them. 

Before  speaking  of  the  method  of  teaching  civ- 
ics, it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  we 
teach  it  at  all.  It  is  a  science  that  demands  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  the  culture  and  dis- 
cipline derived  therefrom  are  very  helpful  to  the 
pupil.  But  the  great  reason  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject is  its  practical  uses;  the  pupil  needs  the 
information,  the  guidance,  and  the  civic  spirit  it 
gives.  The  very  existence  of  the  public  schools 
depends  upon  proper  ideas  of  civic  duty  and  of 
patriotism,  and  since  the  highest  aim  of  civics  is 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  these  ends,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

Formal  instruction  in  civics  should  not  begin — as 
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most  text-books  on  the  subject  usually  do — with 
modern  government.  A  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  governments  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  governments  of 
to-day.  Each  stage  of  their  development  illumi- 
nates the  processes  by  which  the  earliest  forms  of 
government  were  modified  and  modern  systems 
of  government  approached. 

We  have  only  to  go  to  history  to  prove  that 
government  originated  in  kin.sViip.  Its  origin  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  family,  and 
whether  the  patriarchial  family  was  the  first  form 
of  the  family  or  not,  we  know  that  it  furnished  the 
first  adequate  form  of  government.  So  we  see  that 
the  first  step  in  the  study  of  civics  is  the  study  of 
the  patriarchal  government.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  this  form  of 
government,  and  introduces  the  old  Bible  charac- 
ters with  which  the  pupils  are  so  familiar.  Here 
the  father  is  king  and  priest  of  the  family,  and  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  are  subject  to 
him.  After  a  time,  by  natural  increase,  the  family 
widened  into  a  "house,"  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  families.  This  was  also  ruled  by  the 
chiefest  kinsman.  Houses  soon  widened  into 
tribes  without  the  loss  of  that  kinship,  which  the 
early  men  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  community.  The  pupils  should  see 
clearly  when  and  why  the  headship  of  the  race 
ceased  to  be  natural  and  became  political,  when 
family  government  and  race  government  became 
divorced.  As  tribes  grew  into  nations,  all  distinct- 
ness of  blood-relationship  faded  away,  direct  lines 
of  descent  became  hopelessly  obscured.  A  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  institutions  will  set  forth  these 
changes  from  the  family  to  the  nation  very  clearly. 

The  pupils  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  modern 
governments  and  understand  them. 

No  government  presents  greater  difificulties  than 
our  own.  We  have  national  and  state  governments, 
county,  town  and  city  governments.  With  which 
shall  we  begin  .'  Shall  we  begin  with  the  nation 
and  proceed  analytically,  or  shall  we  begin  with 
local  affairs  and  proceed  synthetically }  ^^  ith 
advanced  pupils,  it  is  very  much  better  to  begin 
with  the  great  whole.  The  history  of  North  Amer- 
ica should  be  briefly  reviewed.  The  course  of  his- 
tory between  1607  and  1789  made  our  government 
federal.  Before  independence,  it  was  the  colonial 
government;  since  independence,  it  is  the  State 
and  the  Union. 

The    Articles  of  Confederation,  the  first  written 


bond  of  union,  should  be  closely  studied.  The 
pupils  should  see  wherein  lay  the  weakness  of  the 
Articles,  and  how  it  was  partly  remedied  by  the 
great  Constitutional  Convention  of  1789. 

The  study  of  a  government  may  be  brought 
under  two  great  heads — its  framework  and  what 
it  may  do.  Lender  the  first  head,  our  state  and 
national  governments  conform  to  the  same  model. 
They  both  have  three  branches — legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial.  The  mechanism  of  the  two 
governments,  alike  in  form  but  differing  in  object, 
do  not  present  any  great  difificulties  to  the  pupils. 
The  main  sources  of  difficulty  come  under  the  sec- 
ond head,  the  powers  of  the  government;  here  we 
must  draw  the  line  separating  national  powers  and 
functions  from  state  powers  and  functions,  and 
many  hard  questions  arise.  It  is  very  important 
that  every  citizen  should  know  wherein  he  is  sub- 
ject to  each. 

The  national  government  is  a  government  of 
laws,  and  teachers  should  be  very  careful  to  make 
these  legislative  powers  clear  to  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  The  means  of  raising  revenue  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  since  taxes  touch  everybody  sooner 
or  later,  and  are  of  universal  interest.  A  distin- 
guished statesman  once  said  that  the  person  who 
could  trace  every  dollar  in  the  treasury  to  its 
source  and  destination,  would  be  master  of  our 
whole  system. 

The  judicial  department  is  the  most  difificult 
branch  of  our  governm.ent  both  to  understand  and 
to  teach.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to 
attempt  to  master  technical  terms  that  few  but 
lawyers  understand.  The  pupils  should  know  the 
names  and  organization  of  the  national  courts,  and 
of  the  courts  of  his  own  state;  he  should  know 
•what  is  the  business  of  a  court,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court.  Just  how  far  the  teacher  should  enter 
into  these  particulars,  depends  upon  the  age  and 
fitness  of  the  pupils. 

The  highest  ends  of  the  study  will  be  defeated  if 
the    instruction    consists    of  mere  enumeration  of 
facts.     The  study  should  look  to  love  of  country, 
and  a  disposition  to  insist  upon  the  rights,  and  per- 
form the  duties  that  spring  out  of  the  citizen's  rela- 
tion to  civil  society  and  the  state. 


It  would  be  a  most  wholesome  arrangement  in 
schools  to  establish  actual  working  hours  similar 
to  the  existing  study  hours,  and  it  will  surely  come 
to  this.- — Fi-oebel. 
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Shall  North  Carolina  Have  Public  Libraries  ? 


p.  p.  CLAXTON   [IN  STATE  NORMAL  MAGAZINE  ] 

"There  are  no  great  libraries  in  the  state,  nor  do  the  peo- 
ple yet  read,  nor  have  the  publishing  houses  ever  yet  reckoned 
thein  as  their  patrons,  except  the  publishers  of  school  books." 

"On  their  way  home  from  school  my  children  may  stop  at 
a  magnificent  public  library  and  take  from  it  any  book  they 
want,  free  of  charge,  or  spend  the  day  in  the  large  reading 
rooms,  investigating  any  subject  they  may  be  interested  in. 
So  tnay  any  man  or  woman  or  child  in  the  whole  city,  free  of 
charge.  The  library  building  was  a  gift  of  a  wealthy  citizen. 
The  books  are  paid'  for  by  my  taxes  and  the  taxes  of  other 
men  there.  Every  town  in  Massachusetts,  but  about  a  dozen 
small  and  remote  towns,  has  such  a  free  library— the  direct 
growth  of  a  public  school  system." 

These  two  quotations  from  ^Ir.  Page's  .speech  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro,  May  1897,  present  in  strong 
contrast  two  pictures— he  one  of  our  own  state,  the 
other  of  Massachusetts.  The  cause  of  this  marked 
difference  is  also  indicated.  The  public  libraries  of 
Massachusetts,  of  all  New  England,  and  the  North 
and  Northwest,  are  "the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
public  school  system."  The  public  library  is  the 
supplement  of  the  public  school,  and  both  are 
maintained  in  any  community,  or  should  be  on  the 
same  general  principles — that  general  education  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  welfare  of  any  people,  and 
that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  in  the  long  run  to  edu- 
cate a  communit)'  than  to  support  prisons,. alms- 
houses and  reformatories,  or  to  live  an  ignorant 
man  among  an  ignorant  people. 

Just  as  the  states  to  the  north  of  us  have  gone 
ahead  of  us  in  adopting  and  developing  a  public 
school  system,  so  they  are  at  least  a  generation  in 
,  advance  of  us  in  the  building  of  libraries.  There 
are  to-day  more  books  in  the  libraries  or  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  2,500,000  people,  than  in  all  the 
states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  with 
their  16,000,000 — and  this,  counting  the  "round 
number"  estimates  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges. 

As  yet  North  Carolina  has  no  public  library  ex- 
cept the  state  library  at  Raleigh  and  the  one 
recently  opened  at  Durham.  The  small  libraries  of 
Asheville,  Waynesville,  Winston,  Charlotte,  Wil- 
mington and  other  towns  are  all  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  and  none  of  them  are  open  free 
to  the  public.  But  a  score  of  our  towns  have  good 
common  schools,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
masses  of  the  children  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  have  been  given  at  least  the  elements  of  an 
education.  In  these  towns  there  is  now  a  demand 
for  the  public  library— the  library  filled  with  books 
suitable   to  all,  but  especially  to  these  young  peo- 


ple, and  free  to  all  alike.  Such  libraries,  when 
once  we  have  them,  will  be  valuable  helps  to  our 
teachers,  to  the  children  still  in  schools  and  to  those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  remained  in 
school  until  the  course  was  finished,  but  most  valu- 
able of  all  will  they  be  to  the  many  who  have  quit 
school  at  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
school  year.  These  have  gained  the  power  to  read, 
but  ha\'e  not  learned  what  to  read,  nor  have  they 
safeguides  in  their  homes.  By  chance,  printed  mat- 
ter enough  may  come  into  their  hands,  but  of  real 
books  few  or  none.  The  public  library  in  charge  of 
some  one  knowing  the  needs  of  these  children  is 
their  only  hope. 

And  how  shall  we  get  these  libraries  .'  Shall  we 
wait  for  gifts  and  endowments  ?  A  century  of  such 
waiting  has  brought  forth  no  result.  There  is  only 
one  way- — the  way  of  the  public  school  and  of  all 
public  improvements,  the  way  of  tavation.  They 
are  for  the  good  of  all;  they  must  be  paid  for  by  all. 

At  its  last  session  the  legislature  of  North  Car- 
olina passed  the  Scales  bill  enabling  the  council  of 
any  town  of  one  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  to  set 
apart  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  per  cent, 
of  all  the  revenues  of  the  town  or  equal  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  fines  of  the  police  court,  for  the  support 
'  of  a  public  library.  In  some  of  our  towns  this  law, 
when  put  into  effect,  will  give  more  than  $1,000  a 
year  to  their  libraries;  and  in  many  it  will  give  more 
than  $500.  This  amount  alone  will  not  create  a 
library  at  once,  but  it  will  pay  all  running  expen- 
ses, and  make  a  substantial  annual  addition  to  the 
supply  of  books  when  the  library  has  once  been 
established. 

In  all  our  towns  let  those  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter join  themselves  together  and,  by  private  sub- 
scription or  otherwise,  raise  a  sufficient  amount  to 
erect  a  library  building  or  rent  suitable  rooms  and 
purchase  the  first  supply  of  books — from  one  thous- 
and to  five,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town.  If 
there  is  a  subscription  librarj'  already  in  existence, 
let  this  be  used  as  a  nucleus.  Then  let  them  go  before 
their  town  council  and  show  this  council  that  it 
will  be  good  economy'  to  put  the  law  in  operation 
at  once. 

In  this  way  many  of  our  towns  may  }'et  have  good 
public  libraries  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Let 
us  not  enter  upon  the  twentieth  century  a  state  with- 
out libraries.  We  will  only  add  the  hope  that  some 
towns  may  find  in  them  large-hearted  men  or  wo- 
men of  wealth  who  will  build  and  endow  libraries 
for  them — with  the  liberality  that  the  cause,  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  our  needs  demand. 
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The  Value  of  a  Knowledge  of   Old   English  Gram= 
mar  in   Teaching  Modern  English  Grammar. 

MISS  ADA  V.  WOMBLE,   RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Shall  English  grammar  be  taught  at  all  in  our 
elementary  schools  .'  Richard  Grant  White  ridi- 
cules the  teaching  of  grammar  in  any  school  ;  he 
calls  our  language  the  grammarless  tongue.  A 
master  of  English  in  one  ofour  state  colleges  strong- 
ly advises  that  the  subject  be  left  to  the  college. 

For  my  part,  when  my  class  is  composed  of 
pupils  who  have  the  analytical  faculty  fairly  devel- 
oped, I  think  that  they  should  be  taught  the  great 
basic  principles  of  the  construction  ofour  language. 
When,  however,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  fac- 
ulty seems  almost  lacking,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  wast- 
ing the  pupils'  time  and  my  own  ;  that  the  work 
they  are  attempting  is  in  no  way  related  to  their 
lives  ;  that  the  time  would  better  be  spent  enjoy- 
ing some  book  of  travel  or  out  under  the  blue  sky, 
filling  their  lungs  with  the  pure  breath  of  spring. 

If,  then,  grammar  is  taught  in  elementary  schools, 
it  should,  undoubtedly,  be  placed  late  in  the  course, 
in  the  sixth,  or  even  better,  in  the  seventh  3'ear,  when 
the  child  is  at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 

Before  beginning  the  study,  it  is  best  that  the 
pupil  should  have  an  e.xperimental  acquaintance 
with  the  parts  of  speech;  this  knowlege  is  gained 
by  defining  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  "  Modern  Educa- 
tion," Grant  Allen  emphatically  declared  that  a 
"  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  immeasurably  more 
important  than  a  knowlege  of  Latin  for  the  com- 
prehension of  English,  and  we  see  every  day  the 
most  erroneous  conceptions  about  our  own  language 
set  forth  through  pure  ignorance  of  the  ground- 
work of  its  most  fundamental  portions."  My  own 
experience  has  proved  to  me  the  truth  of  these 
words. 

Take  the  subject  of  inflections.  I  used  to  show 
my  pupils  the  Latin  cases  and  then  the  one  English 
case  form  left  us.  They  were  very  glad  that  they 
had  not  been  born  little  Latins  and  had  thus  escaped 
the  trouble  of  being  careful  about  their  case  endings. 

Now  I  think  it  more  valuable  to  show  them  that 
'  the  language  their  rude  forefathers  in  England  spoke 
had  cases  as  well  as  the  Latin.  They  observe  that 
these  endings  have  been  lost,  except  the  possessive 
s.  and  they  are  interested  to  learn  that  this  j  is  not 
a  relic  of  the  old  expression,  "John,  hisbook,"but 
simply  a  survival  of  the  commonest  Old  English 
genitive  ending. 


In  discussing  number,  pupils  frequently  learn 
many  irregular  plurals  of  Latin  derivation — genera, 
phenomena,  etc.  Why  not  teach  them  about  the 
Old  English  vowel  and  consonant  plurals  ^  If  this 
is  done,  they  begin  to  realize  fully  that  language  is 
a  living,  growing  organism,  subject  to  change  as 
everything  else.  They  are  really  interested  to 
know  that  of  the  fiveplural  endings  of  King  Alfred's 
day,  as.  a,  c,  it  and  an,  the  as  plurals  took  the  lead, 
and  many  of  the  other  plurals  went  over  to  that 
class. 

This  as  ending  is  seen  in  many  of  our  plurals 
today,  the  a.  changed  to  e,  being  preserved  in  many 
and  lost  in  others.  The  word  (j-ri-;/ commands  great 
respect  as  the  sole  pure  survival  of  a  large  class  of 
an  plurals,  this  word  having  resisted  the  levelling 
influences  that  others  have  succumbed  to,  and  hav- 
ing come  down  to  us  with  only  a  vowel  changed. 
When  the  subject  of  gender  is  taught,  the  pupils 
readily  see  by  comparison  that  this  inflection,  as  it 
exists  in  other  languages,  is  almost  wholy  lacking 
in  ours.  The  idea  of  growth  is  emphasized  again, 
when  they  find  that  the  little  folks  of  long  ago  had  to 
learn  to  prefix  their  se,seo,thaet,  just  as  their  Teu- 
tonic relatives,  the  Germans,  today  prefix  their 
der,  die,  das. 

I  have  seen  a  class  of  the  kind  that  I  felt  inclined 
to    send  out    of  doors    to  enjoy    nature,    become 
very    much    interested    in    regular    and    irregular 
verbs.     Nothing  could  be  more  uninteresting  than 
the    learning    of   a    page    of   such  verbs   dry  so. 
These  pupils  learned  that  the  Teutonic  languages 
have  these  two  conjugations;  that  many  gramma- 
rians call  them  the  weak  and  strong  conjugations, 
and  the  probable  reason  for  so  naming  them.   They 
learned  also  that  just  as  the  nouns,  in  many  cases, 
gradually  joined  the  as   plurals,  so  many  of  the 
verbs  of  the  strong  conjugation  have  gone  over  to  the 
weak  conjugation,  or  they  have  the  forms  of  both. 
They  found,  that   many  times,  a  word   used   by  an 
elderly  person  which  they,  with    the  assurance  of 
the  American  child  of  today,  thoughtentirely  wrong, 
is  merely  a  form  that  was  at  one  time  the  only  cor- 
rect one,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
For  example:  Clomb,liolp,liolpfn,cr£U',fougJiten,QX.z. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  present  form  of  the  verb 
to  denote  future  tense  in  such   expressions  as,     '  I 
leave    to-morrow    for    New    York,"    can    only    be 
explained  by  a   knowledge  of  Old  English  tense 
forms. 

I  might  go  further  and  show  how  the   vexatious 
subject  of  infinitive  phrases,  gerunds,  etc.,  may  be 
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made  less  formidable  by  a  knowlege  of  the  history 
of  these  forms,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
make  clear  how  a  knowledge  of  Old  English,  though 
it  be  but  elementary,  makes  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar,  more  rational,  more  interesting  and  more 
vital. 


Pure  Geography. 


SUPERINTENDENT  E.   t!.   LEWIS,  CONCORD,  N.  C. 


Pure  geography  can  be  defined  as  that  study 
which  teaches  of  the  present  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface  or  of  any  part  of  it,  without  regard  to 
how  it  came  to  be  so,  as  something  definite  and 
apart  from  the  conglomerate  of  the  meteorology, 
geology,  seismology,  vulcanology,  zoology,  ento- 
mology, botany  and  the  other  ologies  which  are 
too  often  pulled  in  by  the  hair  to  make  fertile  the 
deserts  created  by  the  teacher  in  the  attempt  to 
teach  geography.  Geography  is  fast  becoming  the 
"Flanders'  of  the  school  curriculum.  Dr.  Holmes 
said  Flanders  was  the  bowling  ground  where  kings 
rolled  cannon  balls  at  each  other's  armies.  We 
are  to-day  teaching  language  as  language  after  a 
most  distressing  pilgrimage  from  one  "  method  "  to 
another  "  method."  But  we  are  still  boxing  the 
compass  of  geography. 

There  are  many  good  things  a  child  can  get, 
from  a  study  of  local  topography,  products  and 
resources,  but  a  knoweldge  of  geography  is  not 
included  in  them.  A  psychological  definition  of 
geography  is  :  An  individual  concept  of  the  earth's 
surface,  acquired  through  observation  and  imagin- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  that  a  child  can  get  even 
the  beginning  of  an  idea  of  geological  changes  by 
shaking  together  in  a  bottle  a  pinch  of  sand  and  a 
handful  of  pebbless.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
ception of  the  commercial  interdependence  of  na- 
tions is  gained  by  the  child  because  he  knows  that 
Raleigh  buys  eggs  and  sells  snuff  A  child  might 
know  the  way  to  every  farm  in  Wake  county  with- 
out having  any  concept  on  which  to  base  an  idea 
of  Manila's  location.  In  short,  I  believe  the  local 
geography  idea  is  working  overtime,  and  ought  to 
take  a  rest.  I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy must  be  gained  through  the  imagination 
principally,  almost  wholly,  unless  the  pupil  can 
visit  each  region  to  be  studied.  I  would  rathertrust 
to  the  results  obtained  through  a  well  directed  imag- 
ination than  to  those  obtained  from  microscopic 
view  points,  and  exaggerated   by   undue   influence 


of  local  characteristics.  No  child's  mind  is  capable 
of  retaining  a  concept  of  any  importance  in  pure 
geography,  if  it  is  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  worth- 
less facts  about  earth-worms,  "chisel-edged"  sand, 
mud,  township  maps  and  the  average  rainfall  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  I  believe  a  child  should 
know  about  those  things,  but  please  don't  call  it 
geography.  Call  it  "Environment  Study,"  "Dirt 
Study,"  or  give  it  that  name  that  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  pedagogic  sins,  "  Na/iire  Study;"  any  name 
would  dignify  it  as  now  practised.  So  many  pedi- 
gogical  cranks  have  hitched  their  wagons  to  the 
great  star  of  Nature  that  the  poor  old  simple  Soul 
of  the  Universe  fairly  groans  under  the  load.  Pure 
geography,  the  finished  product  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, "the  thoughts  of  God,"  is  too  great  a  science 
to  be  complex.     It  is  simplicity  itself. 


How  flay  a  Small  Town  Maintain  a  Graded  School  ? 


SUPERINTENDENT  L.  B.   EDW.\RDS,  CLINTON,  N.  C. 


The  Journal's  question  has  but  one  answer, 
•'\'ote  the  tax."  It  is  certain  that  the  means  of 
supporting  a  graded  school  in  a  small  town  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  means  of  maintaining  one  in 
the  city.  The  money  is  the  first  necessity  and  a 
special  school  tax  is  the  only  satisfactory  or  per- 
manent method  of  raising  it.  Local  conditions, 
however,  make  a  material  difference  in  the  rates  of 
taxation.  Small  towns  desiring  t,o  establish  graded 
schools  must  decide  in  the  beginning  to  vote  a 
heavy  tax,  but  a  study  of  their  school  conditions 
will  furnish  them  with  ample  reasons  for  voting  it. 
If  they  would  think  less  of  the  tax  and  more  of 
what  they  would  gain  financially,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  educational  side  of  the  question, 
more  of  them  would  hesitate  no  longer  to  substi- 
tute the  public  school  for  their  private  school  sys- 
tem. A  brief  study  of  the  Clinton  schools  will 
illustrate  clearly  the  whole  question. 

Clinton  is  a  town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  a  total  school  population,  at  last  census,  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  schools  have 
enrolled  this  year  three  hundred  and  eleven  pupils. 
Our  course  of  work  covers  nine  years  of  school  life 
and  prepares  children  reasonably  well  for  college. 
In  the  white  school  the  children  are  grouped  in 
three  rooms,  giving  three  grades  to  each  teacher. 
In  the  colored  school  we  have  but  five  grades,  one 
teacher  doing  the  work  the  greater  part  of  the  }'ear. 
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It  is  evident  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  teaching 
force  for  this  large  enrollment,  but  the  classification 
is  so  much  better  than  is  usual  in  private  schools 
that  we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  our  work  is 
more  effective.  r 

For  the  support  of  the  schools  the  town  is 
assessed  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  prop- 
erty, raising  from  this  source,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,175.  This  sum  with  $290  apportioned  from  the 
county  school  fund,  and  with  the  tuition  of  pay  pupils 
is  the  entire  source  of  revenue.  From  these  figures 
we  infer  that  a  small  town  is  sure  to  enroJl  a  larger 
per  cent  of  its  school  population  than  the  city,  and 
in  making  its  estimates  for  providing  funds  to  sup- 
port a  school  this  fact  should  be  considered.  This 
and  the  low  valuation  of  property  account  entirely 
for  the  high  rate  of  taxation  necessary.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  Clinton  schools  of  more  pupils  than 
there  are  children  of  school  age  in  the  town  may 
seem  marvelous,  but  under  a  public  school  system 
it  would  be  little  less  in  any  other  town  of  the 
same  size.  No  small  town  need  calculate  on  an 
enrollment  of  less  than  90  per  cent  of  its  school 
population. 

There  is  another  inference  from  the  above  figures 
more  calculated  to  appeal  directly  to  the  voter. 
However  high  the  rate  of  taxation  may  seem,  under 
the  public  school  system  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
month  for  each  child  is  insignificant.  In  the  case 
of  the  Clinton  schools,  if  we  make  the  average  daily 
attendance  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  the  monthly 
tuition  per  child  does  not  exceed  si.xty  cents.  If  I 
did  not  have  the  figures  before  me,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  for  a  town  to  provide  a  school  for 
all  its  children  at  a  cost  so  trifling;  not  a  primary 
school  only,  but  one  that  takes  the  children  through 
the  high  school  course,  in  which  tuition  is  generally 
so  costly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Clinton  is 
no  exception;  similar  conditions  e.\ist  in  all  rural 
towns;  as  large  a  per  cent  of  the  children  want  to 
go  to  school;  the  cost  of  educating  them  will  be  no 
greater. 

The  economy  of  the  public  school  system  maj' 
be  illustrated  in  a  different  and,  perhaps,  more  for- 
cible way.  In  general,  small  towns  have  no  business 
enterprises  that  employ  child  labor  to  any  great 
e.Ktent.  Many  children  that  would  enter  the  fac- 
tory or  some  other  business,  if  they  lived  in  the 
city,  must  be  left  idle  in  the  streets  or  kept  in 
school.  Parents  fearing  the  habit  of  idleness  and 
the  train  of  evils  that  follow  in  its  path,  make  heroic 
sacrifices  to  keep  their  children  in  school.     As  a 


result  the  small  town  has  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
of  its  children  in  the  high  school  than  the  city  has. 
Under  the  private  system  this  high  school  tuition 
becomes  an  enormous  tax  on  the  town,  greater 
than  any  one  realizes,  because  each  man  pays  his 
own  tuition  as  a  private  debt  and  none  stop  to  cal- 
culate the  total  cost.  The  Clinton  schools  illus- 
trate forcibly  the  excessive  waste  which  the  small 
town  may  endure  under  the  private  tuition  system. 
Our  town  has  a  total  white  school  population  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  and  the  high  school 
department  of  the  graded  school  has  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  present  \'ear  si.Kty-nine  pupils,  nearly  33}^ 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  white  school  population.  I  dare 
say  no  city  in  the  state  has  made  or  ever  will  make 
such  an  enrollment  in  the  high  school;  but  there 
are  many  small  towns  that  might  do  so.  If  we  es- 
timate the  tuition  of  these  pupils  at  $2.50  per  month 
— and  this  is  not  more  than  the  usual  high  school 
rate — and  base  the  calculation  on  the  average  daily 
attendance,  the  total  tuition  for  the  year  would 
amount  to  about  $200  more  than  the  total  special 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  white  and  colored 
schools.  This  one  consideration,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  enough  to  induce  every  small  town  to  abolish  the 
private  system  and  substitute  the  graded  school. 


Some  Nature  Work  Done  in  the  Second  Grade. 


MISS  EM.MA  BL.AIR,  HIGH  POINT   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


It  has  been  said  that  young  minds  do  not  reach 
out  after  te.xt  books,  but  after  natural  objects. 
Truly  the  saying  has  been  verified  in  our  nature 
work  this  year,  for  there  has  been  a  continuous 
reaching  out  after  objects  since  our  first  lesson,  which 
was  not  the  one  we  had  planned,  for  a  more  inter- 
esting subject  presented  itself  to  me  that  morning. 
It  was  only  a  small  branch,  neatly  clipped  from 
an  elm  tree,  found  lying  in  my  path.  But  being 
acquainted  with  the  creatnre  that  did  the  clipping,  I 
felt  that  we  might  have  a  lesson  that  would  awaken 
great  interest.  When  the  nature  period  came  the 
branch  was  examined  by  the  pupils,  few  failing  to 
admire  the  carefully  cut  end.  All  were  now  anxious 
to  know  what  it  was  that  did  the  mischief.  Our 
period  seemed  short,  but  interest  was  aroused  and 
we  were  determined  to  find  out  more.  On  the  next 
day  persimmon,  hickory  and  pear  branches  were 
brought  by  little  searchers,  and  this  time  the  stems 
were  looked  over,  and  small  punctures  found  below 
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each  branchlet.  Interest  was  intense  when  one  lit- 
tle girl  saw  something  white  and  glossy  in  the 
punctures.  Immediately  knives,  pins  and  finger 
nails  were  busy,  takiug  off  bark.  It  was  then  decided 
that  these  litttle  flat  white  objects,  placed  under  the 
bark,  were  eggs  of  the  sly  wood  cutter.  The  anx- 
iety to  see  the  creature  was  so  great  that  it  caused 
two  boys  to  be  tardy.  One  of  these  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fresh  branch,  on  which  was  a  dark  colored 
beetle,  with  two  long  feelers.  The  beetle  was  shown 
to  the  pupils,  and  a  drawing  of  it  put  on  the  black- 
board. Its  parts  were  observed  and  their  names 
written  on  the  board — head,  thorax,  abdomen,  six 
legs,  two  pairs  of  wings,  feelers  and  cutting  tools. 
We  had  now  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
this  girdler  beetle;  but  wh}'  she  should  cut  off 
branches  still  puzz.led  the  children.  So  they  were 
led  to  solve  the  mystery  by  being  told  to  watch  the 
eggs  in  some  of  the  old  branches.  The  requst  was 
not  forgotten,  for  fully  two  months  later  a  dead 
branch  was  brought,  containing  many  busy  little 
grubs,  which  we  knew  must  be  the  girdler  beetle's 
young  children,  and,  from  appearances,  we  were 
ready  to  decide  that  dead  wood  made  wholesome 
food  for  them. 

One  day  a  living  cicada  emerged  from  a  little 
boy's  pocket  and  gave  us  a  happy  lesson.  It  was 
sleepy  enough  to  be  handled  with  little  fear,  so  that 
its  parts  could  be  viewed  and  compared  with  those 
of  our  beetle.  Its  papery  drums  for  making  music, 
its  beak  turned  down  on  its  throax,  its  gauzy  wings 
and  some  of  its  habits  formed  a  striking  contrast. 
The  cicada,  like  our  beetle,  punctures  the  bark  of 
trees  for  her  eggs,  but  her  eggs  are  usually  hatched 
in  the  tree  and  the  young  must  creeper  tumble  to 
the  earth, where  they  bury  themselves  and  feed  on 
roots  for  a  number  of  years.  After  all  these  years 
of  preparation,  the  pupa  creeps  out  and  fastens 
itself  to  a  tree  or  fence,  the  back  splits  open,  and 
out  flies  the  ciciida  for  a  few  days  of  life  and  music. 

Some  alder  branches  covered  with  wooly  plant 
lice  were  found,  and  here  we  had  another  interest- 
ing subject.  The  children  were  asked  to  look  for 
these  along  the  brooks  and  creeks,  and  see  if  any 
other  insects  could  be  found  with  the  lice.  Some 
reported  many  ants  along  the  stem  and  among  the 
plant  lice.  When  the  stem  was  broken  the  ants 
usually  dropped  off,  but  finally  we  succeeded  in 
getting  some  to  remain.  They  were  watched  with 
much  interest,  as  they  passed  from  one  plant  louse 
to  another,  touching  each  with  their  slender  feel- 
ers.    At  each  touch  a   drop   of  clear   liquid   oozed 


from  them.  The  ants  imbibed  this  liquid  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

Later  in  the  autumn  many  cocoons  were  brought 
to  school  and  hung  in  a  wooden  box  prepared  for 
them. 

A  large  green  caterpillar  was  brought  in  a  box 
one  morning  and  began  its  cocoon,  which  seemed 
to  be  entirely  finished  on  the  next  morning.  This 
was  watched  with  great  interest  until  two  weeks 
before  our  school  closed,  when  it  came  out  a  beau- 
tiful large  bronze  moth  with  a  transparent  dot  on 
each  wing.  There  was  much  rejoicing  over  this 
event,  for  the  cocoon  had  been  patiently  watched 
from  November  until  April. 

Seeds  were  studied,  leaves  drawn  and  the  draw- 
ings sometimes  painted  with  colored  pencils. 

Early  in  February  hepaticas  were  planted  in  our 
room.  They  bloomed  early  in  March,  and  were 
much  admired  by  the  pupils.  We  then  began  to 
learn  the  wild  flowers  as  they  bloomed ;  their  names 
were  written  on  the  board  and  were  used  as  copies 
for  the  writing  tablets.  Some  specimens  were 
pressed  and  mounted  for  the  room. 

The  germination  of  the  bean,  corn  and  pumpkin 
was  studied  with  much  interest.  These  were 
planted  in  window  boxes  and  watched  each  day, 
from  the  hard  dry  seed  to  the  plant  with  root,  stem 
and  leaves.  A  drawing  was  made,  on  small  tablets, 
of  each  stage,  the  different  stages  compared  and  a 
description  of  the  changes  written  under  the  draw- 
ing. After  the  plant  had  grown,  a  drawing  was 
made  of  it,  each  part  was  named,  and  the  uses  of 
each  part  were  learned.  This  information  was  then 
written  down. 

Quotations  and  songs  learned  in  connection  with 
this  work  added  to  its  interest. 


Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  would  its  light. 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  lives  of  men.      — Longfellow. 


The  essential  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  education  is  this — that  one  draws  on  the  child 
to  learn  by  making  it  sweet  to  him;  the  latter 
drives  the  child  to  learn  by  making  it  sour  to  him 
if  he  does  not. 
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School  Entertainments. 


MRS.    FRANCES    FEATHERSTONE,    PRINCIPAL  BAILEY  STREET 
SCHOOL,  ASHtVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  school  entertainment  is  given  with  a  three- 
fold object :  to  give  variety  and  zest  to  school  life, 
to  cultivate  the  minds  and  stimulate  the  energies  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  keep  the  school  in  touch  with  the 
current  of  public  life. 

The  blight  of  school  life  is  monotony,  and  the 
teacher  should  always  Oeon  the  lookout  for  devices  to 
give  it  interest  and  variety.  A  well-managed  enter- 
tainment will  serve  this  purpose  in  a  high  degree, 
breaking  up  the  routine  of  things,  arousing  many  of 
the  faculties  of  the  students  that  would  otherwise  lie 
dormant  and  undeveloped,  and  affording  the  whole 
school  a  most  agreeable  and  elevating  recreation. 
It  will  also  foster  a  valuable  spirit  of  interest  and 
pride  in  the  school. 

Again,  there  is  in  an  entertainment  of  the  right 
sort  a  very  valuable  means  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture.  Many  a  child  has  received  its  first  concep- 
tion of  real  music  from  taking  part  in  a  well-drilled 
chorus,  feeling  the  swing  and  the  thrill  and  the  har- 
mony of  a  noble  art  as  its  voice  blends  with  the  oth- 
ers, or  even  as  it  listens  to  the  execution  of  such 
music  by  its  comrades.  The  harmonies  of  marches 
and  drills,  the  beauty  of  blended  colors  and  grace- 
ful motions,  the  disciplined  precision  of  motion  and 
expression, — all  this  wakens  the  soul  of  a  child  and 
opens  the  fountains  of  noble  thought  and  feeling. 

Finally  the  entertainment  advertises  the  school, 
wakens  and  holds  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
keeps  the  school  in  touch  with  public  life  and  feel- 
ing. This  is  a  most  important  matter.  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  grand  public  school  system  should 
be  a  part  of  the  great  government  mechanism  of  our 
nation.  It  must  keep  up  a  close  and  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  be  in  their 
minds  continually  ;  and  to  this  end  it  should  be  in 
their  eyes  and  ears. 

Along  with  these  three  main  objects,  the  school 
entertainment  serves  many  lesser  but  important 
ends.  It  may  be  used  for  raising  funds  for  certain 
purposes  connected  with  the  efficiency  and  comfort 
of  the  school,  which  are  too  small  to  be  at  presnt 
held  in  view  or  provided  for  by  the  large,  dignified 
government,  but  which  are  not  the  less  desirable  to 
the  interested  teacher. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  meth- 
ods and  matter  of  the  school  entertainment,  but  a 
word  or  two  may  be  of  interest. 


I.  A  school  entertainment  is  worse  than  useless 
if  it  be  not  good.  A  poor  entertainment  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  demoralizing  nuisance.  If  the 
teacher  be  lacking  in  patience,  personal  magnetism, 
and  a  certain  artistic  genius  necessary  to  conduct  to 
a  successful  issue  such  an  exercise,  it  had  better  be 
let  alone.  It  takes  work,  and  hard  work,  and  a  patient 
attention  to  a  thousand  small  details,  exhaustless 
energy,  and  resource  of  skill  to  do  this  work  in  a 
way  to  bring  good  results. 

II.  The  elements  of  the  entertainment  should  be 
carefully  selected,  and  the  drill  of  the  performers 
most  painstaking  and  thorough.  No  labor  must  be 
shirked,  no  detail  neglected.  There  must  be  an  ease 
of  performance  assurred  that  can  come  only  from 
constant,  intelligent  and  careful  practice.  Every- 
body must  feel  confident,  sure  of  effect,  when  the 
hour  strikes.  This  will  give  life  to  the  whole  and 
make  it — what  it  ought  to  be — an  artistic  perform- 
ance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  entertainment,  it  should 
be  bright,  varied,  novel  and  artistic.  No  long  dreary 
episodes,  no  overstrained  effects  of  pathos.  Tab- 
leaux, choruses,  marches,  drills  and  picture  pieces 
should  form  the  staple.  Let  there  be  much  music,  and 
let  it  be _^«io</ music,  not  the  weak-minded,  drivel- 
ling, milk-and-water  stuff  with  which  the  school 
entertainments  of  the  past  have  been  so  universally 
afflicted.  It  ought  to  be  beautiful,  melodious,  high- 
class,  musical  music.  If  you  have  really  talented 
elocutionists  or  actors  among  your  pupils,  or  indi- 
vidual musicians,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  of 
real  merit,  give  them  a  chance,  but  no  parts  should 
be  assigned  merely  for  policy  or  from  fancied  neces- 
sity. Avoid  anything  like  vulgarism  or  horse-play. 
The  humorous  elements  should  be  free,  bright,  gay, 
laughter-moving,  but  neither  rude,  low  nor  com- 
mon. Avoid  expense  to  the  pupil,  but  do  not,  by 
any  overstrained  economy,  sacrifice  the  effect  that 
may  be  attained  by  a  little  good  costuming  and 
decoration. 

Wonderful  things  can  be  done  with  cheese-cloth, 
tissue  and  gilt  paper. 

Enlist  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  co-operationof 
the  whole  school. 


It  is  fear  that  makes  a  liar,  even  as  harshness 
and  injustice  create  deceit  and  underhandedness. 
Love  a  child  and  trust  it,  and  if  it  does  wrong  pun- 
ish it  neither  cruelly  nor  unfairly,  and  it  will  never 
tell  falsehoods. — Miss  Miilock. 
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How  Shall  We  Secure  Vocal  Music  in  Our  Schools  ? 


PROF.    CLARENCE   RICHARD    BROWN,    NORMAL    AND     INDUS- 
TRIAL COLLEGE,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  educational  value  of  vocal  music  taught  in 
ourpublic  schoolsis  no  longer  questioned.  One  and 
all  concede  that,  aside  from  the  actual  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  and  its 
refining  and  elevating  influence,  there  is  an  amount 
of  mental  discipline,  the  beneficial  results  of  which 
are  beyond  calculation.  With  all  this  gained,  we  are, 
except  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country,  practically 
as  far  as  ever  from  having  it  incorporated  as  a 
branch  of  our  public  school  work.  Here  and  there 
some  superintendent  of  schools  in  our  smaller  cit- 
ies will,  by  force  of  his  personal  influence  over  the 
school  board,  secure  the  election  of  a  special  teacher 
of  vocal  music,  who,  for  a  time,  will  do  good  work 
in  training  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools. 
Then  comes  financial  stringency  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  the  first  reduction  is  made  by  lopping  off  the 
teachers  of  the  "ornamental  branches" — vocal 
music  and  drawing. 

If  the  problem  of  music  in  our  schools  is  to  be 
solved  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  within  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  it  must  be  solved  by  the 
teachers  themsehes.  I  hear  a  murmur  of  protest 
by  the  over-worked  teacher  and  a  chorus  of  voices 
saying,  "I  can't  sing" — "I  can't  even  'turn  a 
tune.  '  "  That  may  be  so,  but  I  take  advantage  of 
my  ten  years  of  experience  as  a  singing  teacher 
to  say  I  very  much  doubt  it.  The  percentage  of 
gi'eat  singers  is  small,  but  the  percentage  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  be  taught  to  sing  is  equally  small, 
and  you  are  probably  not  of  the  number.  The  fact 
that  you  have  never  sung,  and  perhaps  may  have 
no  special  gift  in  that  direction,  is  no  proof  that  you 
cannot  learn,  and  even  though  you  may  be  among 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn,  still  the  proba- 
bility is  that,  wjth  a  reasouable  amount  of  effort, 
-you  will  succeed  as  well  with  singing  as  you  did 
with  the  Latin  or  mathematics  or  other  branches 
which  did  not  come  easily  to  you  in  your  school  days. 
But  you  say,  "  How  shall  I  begin  .'"  Find  some 
one — and  there  are  always  two  or  three  in  nearly 
every  community — who  can  teach  you  to  read  sim- 
ple music  by  the  "movable  do"  method,  and  go 
to  work  immediately — not  on  yourself  alone,  but 
on  your  school  as  well,  making  an  effort  to  teach 
your  pupils  what  you  yourself  are  learning,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  own  grasp  of  the  subject  will 
be  much  quicker  and  firmer  for  the  effort  of  impart- 


ing it  to  others.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Be  con- 
tent to  take  a  few  of  the  simple  and  necessaryparts, 
and  such  simple  music  as  will  serve  to  illustrate 
and  give  practice  iu  the  application  of  these  facts 
and  go  over  them  many  times,  presenting  the  same 
sbjects  in  as  many  new  and  interesting  forms  as 
your  versatility  and  ability  as  a  teacher  of  other 
branches  may  suggest.  Do  not  be  easily  discour- 
aged; keep  at  it  and  you  will  eventually  succeed. 
Attend  some  summer  school  where  yoii  can  get  a 
month  or  so  of  actual,  practical  work  under  a  good 
teacher.  You  do  not  need  much  talk  about  the 
aesthetics  of  music  or  fine-spun  theories  on  the  psy- 
cological  side  of  the  question.  Learn  to  read  music 
and  to  sing,  and  teach  your  pupils  what  you  are 
learning.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  put  music  in 
the  schools. 

Now  a  word  to  those  who  really  cannot  learn  to 
sing--about  two  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  world. 
If  you  cannot  sing  it  is  a  defect  of  your  ear.  Your 
sense  of  pitch  is  either  very  imperfect  or  wholly 
unawakened — you  are  a  monitone.  Do  not  say  you 
have  no  voice.  The  speaking  and  singing  voice  are 
one,  and,  if  you  have  so  disagreeable  a  quality  of 
voice  that  you  cannot  sing  simple  songs,  you  had 
better  take  some  sort  of  training  for  your  speaking 
voice,  in  the  interest  of  your  friends  and  pupils.  If 
the  fault  is  with  your  ear,  even  that  can  be  over- 
come, but  the  amount  of  work  necessary  is  very 
great.  Still  I  know  of  a  primary  teacher  in  one  of 
the  city  schools  of  this  state,  who,  because  of  defec- 
tive sense  of  pitch  cannot  sing  at  all,  who,  never- 
theless, learned  the  rudiments  of  music,  and,  taking 
some  musical  pupil  in  her  grade  to  lead,  success- 
fully teaches  her  little  pupils  how  to  read  simple 
music  at  sight. 


When  Should  Our  Colored  Schools  Be  Taught? 


SUPT.  J. 


FOUST,  GOLDSEORu  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


For  various  reasons  it  is  almost  impossible  for  our 
colored  schools  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in 
punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance. 

The  colored  boys  and  girls  must  aid  in  bread- 
winning  about  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  for 
the  duties  of  school.  And  in  our  towns  they  must 
accept  work  when  it  is  offered  to  them,  for  there  are 
only  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  able 
to  secure  profitable  employment.  If  we  could  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  to  keep  our  colored  schools 
open  when  this  work  is  not  offered  them  we  might 
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partially,  at  least,  remedy  the  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts us  in  our  efforts  to  reach  all  the  children. 

The  past  year  our  board  of  trustees  endeavored 
to  meet  this  problem,  and  I  believe  the  results  will 
justify  the  change  made  in  the  time  of  opening  and 
closing  our  colored  school.  In  attempting  to  decide 
the  time  during  which  our  colored  schools  should 
be  taught,  we  must  first  decide  the  time  or  times 
during  which  the  colored  children  may  hope  to 
secure  profitable  employment.  This  will  differ  in 
different  sections  of  our  State.  At  Goldsboro,  there 
are  two  seasons  of  the  year  when  every  child  may 
obtain  manual  labor  with  an  excellent  return  for 
his  work.  These  are  during  the  season  of  cotton 
picking  and  truck  gathering — the  one  in  the  fall 
and  the  other  in  the  spring. 

At  these  times  our  colored  school  has  always 
been  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it  seemed  almost 
a  waste  of  money  to  continue  its  sessions.  This 
condition  was  so  evident  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  past  session,  our  Board  of  Trustees  decided  to 
avoid  one  of  these  seasons,  and  the  worst  one,  by 
opening  the  school  earlier  so  that  it  might  close 
before  the  time  in  the  following  spring  for  gather- 
ing the  truck  crop  for  shipment. 

In  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  I  give  the 
total  enrollment  and  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  one 
year  before  and  one  year  after  the  change  was 
made.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Session  of  i896-'97 — Total  enrollment,  566;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  81. 

Session  of  iSpz-'gS — Total  enrollment,  716;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  85. 

We  opened  tlie  session  of  i896-'7  at  the  usual  time, 
closing  about  the  first  of  June.  That  of  i897-'8  was 
commenced  two  months  earlier,  closing  April  the 
first  instead  of  June,  as  in  the  former  case.  From 
April  to  June  is  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Under  our  present  plan 
we  avoid  attempting  to  teach  during  those  months. 

I  believe  this  matter  is  worthy  of  some  thought 
from  the  officials  of  our  city  schools. 


Defective  Eyes  and  the  School. 


Gaillard  S.  Te.vnent,  M.  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


The  increase  of  defective  vision  in  the  young  is  a  fact  which 
literally  stares  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  in  these  days,  and 
one  which  may  assume  a  menacing  importance  in  the  next 
generation  or  two,  unless  something  be  done  to  counteract  it. 
The  building  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses  along  hygienic 


lines,  the  regulation  of  study  hours,  recesses,  etc.,  are  half  the 
battle,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  relationship  between  vision,  normal  or  abnormal,  and 
the  school  is  close,  and  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
studying  the  effects  of  the  one  upon  the  other  according  to 
these  two  propositions:  (i).  Successful  learning  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
the  acquired  knowledge  in  after  years,  depends  primarily  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  student's  eyes;  (2),  The  school  is  a  great 
developer  of  certain  forms  of  eye  disease. 

It  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  three  principal  visual 
defects  and  some  of  their  causes,  effects  and  remote  results. 
Dispesning  with  the  usual  diagrams  and  illustrations,  let  it 
suffice  to  define  them  thus:  Myopia  is  the  condition  known 
as  "near  sight;"  Hypermetropia  is  the  opposite  of  this  con- 
dition, and  is  often  incorrectly  called,  "farsight;"  Astigma- 
tism is  a  more  complicated  trouble,  difficult  of  popular  defi- 
nition and  description.  It  is  not,  however,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  condition  in  which  one  eye  differs  from  the  other. 
Myopia  is  a  disease  which,  not  being  itself  hereditary,  often 
arises  from  a  weakness  inherited  from  near-sighted  parents, 
still  oftener  from  improper  use  of  the  eyes  in  childhood,  irre- 
spective of  inheritance.  It  always  begins  between  the  eighth 
and  twentieth  years,  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  pro- 
gress, and  often  renders  the  eyes  useless  or  nearly  so  in  the 
end.  In  common  with  the  other  two  trouble,  it  produces  eye 
strain.  Besides  this,  it  renders  all  vision  indistinct  except  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  inches.  Hypermetropia  is  an  hereditary  con- 
dition or  defect,  not  a  disease.  It  shows  no  tendency  to  prog- 
ress until  late  in  life,  and  its  importance  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  eye  strain  it  produces  and  the  early  age  at  which  it 
causes  the  eyes  to  grow  old.  In  the  young  it  may  exist  in 
comparatively  high  degree  without  interfering  with  acuity  of 
vision.  Astigmatism  complicates  and  partakes  of  the  natures 
of  the  other  two.  It  maybe  inherited  or  developed,  and  always 
causes  more  eye  strain  than  simple  hypermetropia  or  myopia. 
According  to  Risley  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject,  astigmatism  is  always  present  in  the  beginning 
of  myopia. 

The  importance  of  these  last  two  defects  is  due  to  the  inti- 
mate relation  existing  between  the  eye  and  its  functions  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system  on  the 
other.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pupil  who  suf- 
fers from  the  pain,  sore  eyes  and  lids,  fatigue,  headache  and 
general  indisposition  which  they  cause,  (»nnot  successfully 
devote  his  energies  to  study,  that  he  goes  through  school  with 
the  reputation  of  being  indolent  and  stupid,  and  is  finally 
launched  forth  into  the  sea  of  life  handicapped  by  some  obscure 
nervous  infirmity  which  has  become  a  part  of  his  disposition. 
The  myope  not  only  has  to  fight  against  these  difficulties,  but 
goes  through  school  seeing  very  little  that  transpires  beyond 
his  nose,  and  enters  life,  of  which  he  has  very  narrow  views, 
in  a  condition  even  worse  than  that  of  the  hyperope,  in  as 
much  as  be  looks  forward  to  probable  blindness.  The  exis- 
tence of  defective  eyes  thus  renders  the  school  more  or  less  of 
a  failure  as  far  as  afflicted  ones  are  concerned  and  affects  their 
future  lives  in  a  serious  manner. 

Although  myopia  is  the  only  disease  actually  caused  by 
study,  still  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  surround  it,  often 
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bring  to  light  or  into  prominence  some  insignificant  defect 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  been  known.  It  is  easily 
proved  that  myopia  is  a  direct  result  of  civilization  and  exists 
in  uniform  proportion  to  the  scholarship  of  a  people.  Fox 
found  2  per  cent,  aniong  Indian  children  Callan  found 
lyi  per  cent,  among  450  illiterate  children.  The  examination 
of  200,000  scholars,  in  this  and  other  counties,  shows  from  5 
to  10  percent,  in  primary  schools  and  from  10  to  25  percent. 
in  higher  schools  and  colleges.  In  some  German  schools 
there  are  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  In  Copenhagen,  which  can 
be  taken  as  a  fairly  representative  city  in  point  of  education 
and  habits  of  its  citizens,  the  proportion  of  myopes  has  been 
estimated  at  8  per  cent.  Thus  we  see  that  the  savages  and 
the  descendants  of  an  illiterate  race  start  life  with  2  and  2>^ 
per  cent  of  myopia ;  the  highly  civilized,  with  5  per  cent;  the 
average  citizen  has  8  per  cent;  while  the  unfortunate  college 
graduate  has  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  or  from  three  to  six 
times  as  much  as  the  average  civilized  man. 

The  causes  of  this  degeneration  are  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  school  life,  therefore  the  remedies  for  its  prevention  and 
cure  should  come  from  the  school.  General  hygienic  meas- 
ures are  good  enough  so  far  as  they  go,  but  diseases,  espe- 
ciatly  those  affecting  the  nervous  system,  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  general  measures.  The  next  step  should  be  individual 
treatment  by  competent  physicians,  the  prescription  of  glasses 
when  necessary,  and  the  regulation  of  study  and  work  accord- 
ing to  the  visual  capacity  of  each  aftected  pupil. 

It  is  strange  that  the  value  and  importance  of  this  pro- 
ceedure  should  be  overlooked,  still  there  are  comparatively 
few  children,  even  among  the  most  intelligent  people,  whose 
eyes  receieve  the  proper  attention.  Among  the  many  causes 
of  this  general  negligence  may  be  noted:  (1)  The  careful 
examination  that  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  presence  of  defects 
in  their  incipiency ;  (2.)  The  ignorance  of  the  importance 
of  slight  defects  and  their  results;  (3.)  The  unwillingness 
of  parents  and  children  to  consult  any  one  in  regard  to  their 
eyes  on  account  of  carelessness,  prejudice,  lack  of  means  or 
fear  of  being  made  to  wear  glasses;  (4.)  The  tendency,  if 
moved  to  do  something,  to  go  to  an  examining  optician,  who 
is  no  more  qualified  to  diagnose  and  treat  eye  troubles  by  the 
fitting  of  glasses  than  is  the  druggist  to  do  the  same  for  gen- 
eral diseases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  of  ignorance  enters  into 
each  of  the  causes  given  above.  If  this  be  eliminated,  nothing 
more  can  be  done;  for  the  intelligent  parent  who  realizes  the 
importance  of  strict  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  child  and  who 
fails  to  act  upon  it  when  the  means  are  provided,  is  guilty  of 
negligence  of  a  kind  for  which  no  cure  has  yet  been  devised. 
Ignorant  parents  can  only  be  reached  through  the  children; 
therefore,  it  is  upon  the  school  that  the  first  burden  of  respon- 
sibility rests.  The  school  should  provide  the  means,  or,  at 
least,  show  the  way  whereby  the  victim  of  eye-strain  may  per- 
form his  work  in  comfort,  and  not  be  thrown  upon  the  world 
with  less  knowledge  and  weaker  nerves  than  his  more  fortun- 
ate brother,  and  whereby  the  advance  of  myopia  may  be 
checked. 

The  plan  which  is  proposed  is  adapted  not  only  to  public 
schools,  but  with  certain  modifications,  can  be  used  in  pri- 
vate schools  of  any  size.     It  aims  at  the  amelioration  of  the 


evil  by  enlightening  both  teacher  and  parent  and  casting  the 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parent,  and  it  recom- 
mends itself  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity,  its  inexpensiveness,  its 
thoroughness  and  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed 
its  use.  It  provides  for  a  simple  examination  of  all  pupils 
upon  entrance  by  teachers  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
necessary  details,  and  a  warning  and  a  strong  appeal  to  par- 
ents to  have  the  eyes  cared  for,  in  cases  where  trouble  is  found. 
This  plan,  with  slight  modifications,  is  now  in  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Baltimore,  Minneapolis  and  several  other  cities, 
and,  after  only  a  year  or  two  of  trial,  has  given  some  excel- 
lent results.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  used  in 
the  Minneapolis  schools: 

An  oculist  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  principals  in  the  elementary  facts  in 
ocular  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  in  the  detec- 
tion of  defective  eyes  by  the  examination  with  test  types,  etc. 
The  principals  conduct  the  examinations,  keeping  accurate 
records  of  all  in  which  a  defect  is  found,  and  sending  a 
tablulated  report  of  each  case  to  the  superintending  oculist, 
on  blanks  supplied  for  the  purpose.  On  these  blanks  are 
printed  a  synopsis  of  the  instructions  to  be  followed  in  con- 
ducting the  examination  and  of  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

About  the  first  of  May  the  reports  are  completed  by  re-ex- 
amining all  of  the  children  who  have  been  advised  to  consult 
oculists,  tabulating  the  results.  These  completed  reports  are 
sent  to  the  superintending  oculist  who  refers  them,  with  his  com- 
ments to  the  board.  The  following  card  of  warning  is  sent  to 
parents:  "Dear  Sir: — Your  child's  eyes  have  been  examined 
by  me  this  day.  I  believe  it  advisable  to  consult  a  physician 
of  recognized  standing.  Some  eye  doctor  is  recommended, 
and  if  you  feel  unable  to  consult  one  at  his  office,  a  dispen- 
sary will  do  the  work  free  of  charge."  The  object  in  using 
the  words  "eye  doctor,"  is  to  avoid  confusion,  many  people 
using  the  words  "oculist"  and  "optician  "  synonymously. 

In  the  first  year's  trial  in  these  schools,  23,049  children 
were  examined,  with  the  result  of  finding  31  per  cent  of  de- 
fectives, exclusive  of  those  previously  wearing  glasses.  Dr. 
Frank  AUport,  the  originator  of  the  plan,  writing  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review  for  September  ist,  1897,  says:  "The  annual 
reports  recently  studied,  together  with  subsequent  confer- 
ences with  principals,  show  unmistakably  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  thousand  children  have  been  signally  bene- 
fited by  the  results  of  the  preliminary  tests.  Many  near- 
sighted children  unable  to  see  blackboards,  charts,  etc.,  and 
debarred  from  comprehensively  observing  the  world  and  learn- 
ing its  lessons,  have,  by  the  aid  of  properly  adjusted  glasses, 
been  placed  upon  an  equality  with  their  comrades.  Many 
children  unable  to  study  without  pain  and  fatigue,  consequent 
upon  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  have  by  a  similar  remedy 
been  relieved  of  their  infirmity  and  enabled  to  assume  high 
rank  as  scholars  " 

A  complete  draft  of  a  similar  plan  can  easily  be  made,  to 
comply  with  the  needs  of  any  school,  public  or  private.  It  is 
practicable  wherever  there  are  intelligent  teachers,  and  its 
main  recommendation  is  its  inexpensiveness.  The  whole  cost 
of  adopting  it  in  the  public  schools  of  a  place  as  large  as 
Asheviile,  need  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  which  would  cover  the 
cost  of  test  tyoes,  blanks,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  enter  a  plea  for  the  bestow- 
ing of  more  attention  upon  the  eye  anditsabuses  intheschools 
and  upon  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  eye  examination  wher- 
ever practicable. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


MAY,    THE   MAIDEN. 


Vnivfrxil!/  Puhltshiiig  Co.,  Xeir  York: 
This  Company  announces  for  June, 
Gildersleeve-Lodge's    Shoeter 
Latin  Grammar  and  New  First 
Latin  Book. 

New  editions  of  Hanseirs  School 
History  of  the  United  States  and  Evans 
History  of  Georgia  are  also  announced 
for  early  issue.  Jones"  History  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  ready. 

''li'iili'S  Sci'lbi)ir',-<  Sons 
announce  Dr.  Arthur Fairbank's  new 
book,  "  The  First  Philosophers  of 
Greece,"  an  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Remaining  Fragment  of  the 
Pre  Socratic  Philosophers.  300  pa;.es. 
.T^S.OO. 

D.  r.  Hriitl,  it-  Co.,  Buxlail, 
have  in  pi-ess  a  book  of  "  Observa- 
tion Blanks  for  Beginners  in  Min- 
eralogy," by  H.  E.  Austin,  of  the 
Maryland  St;ite  Normal  School.  This 
manual  will  give  detailed  directions 
for  the  stud}'  of  common  minerals, 
simple  tests  and  directions  for  mak- 
ing needed  apparatus. 

The  same  company  will  soon  issue 
an  edition  of  Buirs  "  Fridtjof  Nan- 
sen,  "tianslated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  M.  R.  Barnard  and  Dr.  P.  Groth, 
This  is  a  narrative  of  Nansen's  early 
life  and  his  adventures  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  is  intended  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  upper  grammar 
grades. 

To  the  question  how  to  become  fa- 
miliar w  ith  good  use,  the  first  answer 
is,  read  the  best  literature.  Lan- 
guage, like  manners,  is  learned  for 
the  most  part  by  imitation ;  and  a  per- 
son who  is  familiar  with  the  language 
of  reijutable  writers  and  speakers  will 
use  good  English  withou>  conscious 
effort,  just  as  a  child  brought  up 
among  refined  people  generally  has 
good  manners  without  knowing  it. 
Good  readmg  is  indispensable  to  good 
speaking  or  writing.  Without  this, 
rules  and  d  ictiouaries  are  of  no  avail. 
In  reading  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent writers  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  many  of  them  were  great  read- 
ers when  they  were  young:  and  teach 
ers  can  testify  that  the  best  writers 
among  their  pupils  are  those  who  have 
read  good  literature,  or  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  good  English 
at  home.  The  student  of  expression 
should  begin  at  once  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  good  literature  — Huljrr 
Grmi  JiuthUf,  in  l^nictical  J'^jctrists  in 
E,i,jlish. 


Sidney  Lanier. 
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Conies  and  hovers  O  -  ver  lovers.  Hovers  o  -  ver  thee  and  me,  Ma  -  rie. 
Backward  hovers  0  -  ver  lovers,  Hovers  o  -  ver  thee  and  me,  Ma  -  rie. 
Stars   un  -  -covers  O  -  ver  lovers. Stars  for  lovers,  thee  and  me.  Ma  -  rie. 


From  Riverside  Sosg-Boqk-    Bv  Permission  of  Houghton.  Mifflin  .Si  Co. 


t NEGRO  STARS  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.   ^' ^.clinf.^i^^.c^'"  • 

This  is  a  very  iuterestiug  and  highly  instructive  volume.  Its  450  pages  carry  informttion  of  \'ital  importance  to  all  readers,  regardless  of 
race  or  country 

Sparkliuy  with  bright,  life-like  illustrations  It  is  handsomely  and  strongly  cloth  bound.  While  it  is  very  attractive,  the  reader,  at  the 
same  time,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  widest  possible  range  of  thought  and  deep  i-esearch  on  the  various  subjects  discussed  therein  It  contains 
many  incidents  and  theories  contained  in  no  other  book  before  the  public.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  book.  The  conditions  of  life,  whether  in 
servitude,  liberty,  honor,  civilization,  power,  genius,  patriotism,  religion,  domestic  relations,  military  glors"-  or  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  early 
Negro  are  all  vividly  poi-trayed  herein  The  Negro  has  been  an  important  factor,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries  and  governments.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  it?    Price  for  Single  Copy,  Sl.SO;  To  Agents,  Sl.OO;  Agent's  Proht,  50  CTS.     t'or  a  cop3'  address 

New  and  Knlarged  Edition. 


W.  H.  QUICK,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
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>Vhen  in  AsheTille 
buT 


SiTOP   ^T 


•  •  •  ■  .         HOTEL    CLEGG, 

Book?  and  ptatione^    opp.  Depot  greensboro. 


FROM 

J,  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Aslierille,  X.  C. 
"When  you  go  to 

don't  fail  to  see  the  umivaled  selection 
of 

T\m  of  Western  North  Carolini  Scenery, 

at  the  Photograph  Gallery  of 

T.  M.  MMDSAYa 

This  is  the  place  to  have  a  photograph 
of  yourself  made. 

Choice  Cut  piiowEf^s 

Roses.  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 
and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 
house  culture. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias.  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


A.  G.  BAUEH, 


HRCHITECT, 


f^ALiEIGH,   H-   C. 


ALL   MODERN   CONVENIENCES. 
RATES,   S2.00   PER    DAY. 


W.  F.  CLEGG, 


Propkietoe. 


When  attending  commencements, 
and  in  passing  to  and  from  the 

I  assembly  and  summer  schools  stop 

I  at  the 

McADOO  HOUSE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
Perfect  Appointments. 

New  Management. 
PERKINS  &  HODGINS,  Propr's. 


J.T.Johnson,  Pomona  Hill  Narseries 

The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 


POMONA.   N.   C. 


302i  South  Elm  St. 
EXAMINATION  FREE. 

SATISFACTION_SPAEANTEED. 

Office  Hours:   \  l^  '"•  '^^  ^f  p'nf  ^^  "'■ 
(  2:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m. 

H.  H.  Cartland, 

riERCH.ANT  TAILOR. 

And  Dealer  in  .T^rfc 

Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds 

io6  3.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

!the  short  margin 


Near  Greensboro.    One  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Xui-series in  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Xative  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Up  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 

Specialties:  -^l^l^^  """^  ^"""''^  T"-*^"^^  f<"^ 

Pears.  Plums.  Chestnuts, 


market    orchards,    Japanese 


MRS.  J.  B.  MARTIN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

"WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  ACCOMMODATE 

BOARDER  S  Journal  of  Education 


Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  giTe  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT. 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Geeexsboro,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


During  the  Summer  School  or  for 
the  summer. 


50  Cents  a  Year. 


THE  MTURiL  SYSTEM  OF  yERTICAL  WEITING. 

Genuinely  Vertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  Adopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.',  Cleveland,  C,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

thom:t?»so>'»s   dka.wi:vg. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Bocks,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  ever)-  kind. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system'.  Just 
.adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
E.  E.  SniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Qa. 


Green  House  plants,  and  cut  Hewers,  and 
funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

,  Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.     Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
I     and  cultivate  an  Orchard."'    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY.  Proprietor. 

POMONA,  N.  C. 

j  Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

For  all  kinds  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines  and  Plants, 

It  is  OUT  aim  to  furnish  the  rery  best, 
both  in  varieties  of  fruit  and  grade  of 
stock,  that  skill  can  produce,  and  the 
many  testimonials  that  we  are  receiving 
is  the  best  evidence  that  we  are  succeed- 
ing.    Space  only  admits  one  here. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  March  29,  "98. 
Dear  Sir:  The  tiees  received  and 
planted.  Many  thanks.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  lot,  and  the  selection  seems  to  be 
superb.  Of  the  lnO  trees  sent  me  last 
spring  only  4  or  5  died  and  I  think  that 
was  caused  by  bad  pic  wing.  Every 
tree  in  my  young  orchard  came  from 
your  nursery  and  I  am  so  well  pleased 
that  I  shall  buy  from  you  when  In  need 
of  anything  in  your  line.  "With  kindest 
regards  I  am,        Yours  truly, 

(Peof.)  T.  E.  Whitakee. 

The  above  was  unsolicited  and  is  only 
one  of  many.  1  use  it  by  permission  and 
because'it  comes  from  a  man  who  is 
well  known  as  a  professor  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  the  state  is  proud. 

I  also  have  the  finest  herd  of  registered  i 
Poland  China  Hogs  in  the  South  and  a 
list  of  testimonials  from  delighted  cus- 
tomers that  would  fill  this  page     Write 
for  catalogue   and  testimonials.     Yourj 
patronage  wanted. 

JOHN  A.  YOUXG,  Prop'r. 
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DARNALL  &  THOMAS. 


114  Fayetteville  St.,   RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR 

TEXT    BOOKS 


Kranich  &  Bach,   Kimball,   Pease  and 
other  makes 

p=ijPs.nsros. 

Estey  and  Kimball 

OR.GjPs.]SrS. 


For  School  tind 
I'se. 


College 


Lowest  Prices  and  Best  Terms   Guaran- 
teed to  all. 


Every    Instrument    Warranted.      Cata- 
logue and  prices  sent  on  application. 

WAINTED, 

SO,OQO  SECOND  HAND  2CH03L  BOOHS, 

and  all  kinds  of  Law,  Medical,  Theological, 
Scientific  and  religious  Boobs  Also  Litei-a- 
ture  in  fact  or  Action.  We  have  all  kinds,  and 
we  have  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  biioks  in  the  State.  We 
furnish   SCHOOL  BOOKS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


See  Our  Xew  Catalogue  ^ 

and  Price  List, , 

Which  will   be   sent 

to  teachers  and  school  I 

officers  on  application, 

together  with  terms  of 

introduction    and     ex- 
change   if   desired. 

Our  list  is  especially 

strong  in  its  English 

and  Mathematical  De-  I 

partments.        Corre-      ! 
spondence  invited 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

9-1 1  E.  i6th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOL  ■  ^UppUE^. 


Blackboard  Cloth, 

Liquid  Slating, 

Enameled  and  Dustless  Crayon, 

Blackboard  Erasers, 

.Note  Books,  Composition  Books, 

Pencils,  Ink,  Tablets,  Slates, 

Verticular  and  Vertigraph  Pens, 

Vertical  Writing  Books 

and  Tablets. 

Raleigh  Stationery  Co. 

MANUFACTURING    STAT'ONERS, 

131  Fayetteville  St.,       Raleigh,  N.  C. 


..,FOR  NEXT  SIXTY  DAYS... 

We  shall  be  very  busy  with  the  printiug  of  Catalogues  and  Programmes, 

and  can  supply  you  with  anything  used  in  the,  because  it  is  Well  Understood  if  a  neat,  tasty,  artistic  iob  is  wanted  we  wil 

school  room,  cheap.    R.\RE    BOOKS    A    SPE-    .        ,,  ,     ,  ...  ,  ,  -r,  *,  ,  •'     ,  ,  ,      •,  1. 

c'lALTY.  Just  now  we  are  collecting  and   in  all  probability  get  the  Order,     ior  over  2b  years  we  have  been  building 

up  in  equipment  and  experience  in  School  Printing.     To-day  we  are  better 


have  for  sale  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  col 
lection  of  books  of  History,  Law  and  Journal 

ism  probably  in  the  South".  Catalogue  sent  on  prepared  than  ever.     If  you  Want  an  attractive  Catalogue  or  an  appropri- 

application     Hemember   us  by  writmg  your:  ^.    V>  •     ;     i    •"  ■    ,     i-  i  i 

address  on  a  P.  c,  and  you'll  find  us  a  friend  ate  Programme  printed  lu  QUICK  time,  send  your  order  to  us. 

in  need.    Write  now :  ;  ' 

Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


a 


W,  A,  OLMSTEAD,  Chicago, 

School  Supplies, 


SOLE  IMPORTERS  FOR  THE  rXITED 
STATE-  OP 

W.  i  A,  I  Johnston's  Wall  «aps. 

MAXCFACIUUERS  OF     ■ 

Globes,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Ex- 
amination, Drawing  Papers,  Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition  Books,  Pa- 
per, Etc 

OLCOTTS  SCHOOL  INK, 

50  CTS.   PER  GALLON. 

ALL  KINDS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Mi 


THE  FINEST  DRY  GOODS  HOUSE 

IX  GREENSBORO. 

When  in  need  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Organdies, 
Lawns,  Ready-made  Shirt  Waists  and  Skirts,  in 
silk,  wool  or  wash  goods,  Laces.  Curtains,  Table 
Linens,  Notions,  Fancy  Goods,  Domestics.  Cai'- 
pets.  Mattings,  Rugs,  or  any  others  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  usually  carried  in  a  first- 
class  dr}^  goods  house,  call  on  us  and  you  shall  be 
supplied  at  the  lowest  price. 

SAMPLE  BROWN   iMERCANTILE  COMPANY, 

234  South  Elm  Street. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

84  Wabash  Ave.,      I     70  Fifth  Ave.. 
Chicago.  1        New  York. 
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The  University  of  Kortli  Carolina  WhitSett    InStJtUtfi. 


Offers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and  professional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine. 

Tuition  860  a  year:  total  expenses  §200. 

500  students,   26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
u  ms,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all. ) 
•  Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


A  boardingschool,  offering  every  neces- 
sary advantage  at  reasonable  cost.  Dor- 
mitories, Boarding  Halls,  Supply  Stores, 
Postolfice,  etc.,  on  school  grounds.  Non- 
denominational.  Faculty  of  seven.  Over 
two  hundred  students.  Elegant  Cata- 
logue, beautifully  illustrated.  Free.  The 
Fall  Term  open  August  IT,  1898.  For 
full  particular's  address, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 

Location  combines  health,  convenience 
and  beautv. 


^.&M.  College 

Summer  School, 


Second  Annual  Session 


WILL  BEGIN 


July  20, 1898,  and  continud  three  weeks. 


Unequalled  opportunities  for  Colored 
Teachers.  Strong  Faculty,  excellent  facil- 
ities.    Expenses  for  Term,  310. 


w 


COERESPONDEXCE     DEPARTMENT    wlU 

afford  students  opportunities  to  pursue 
certain  lines  of  study  at  home. 

Regular  Session— Fall  Term  will  be- 
gin October  3,  1898.  Board,  lodging  and 
tuition,  per  month,  :^7.00. 

Correspondence  solicited.  For  circu- 
lars, catalogues  or  other  information  ad- 
dress 

PEESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


.  .  FORWARD,   MARCH  .  . 

AKS  and  rumors  of  wars  are  now  being  discussed  tluougbout  the  Ien;?th  and  breadth  of  our 
country  With  great  eagerness  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  latest  battles.  The  next  bat- 
tle against  ignorance,  the  greatest  foe  to  human  progress,  will  begin  at  the 

Yadkin  Valley  Institute,  Boonville,  N.  C, 

AoGnST  3, 1898.  You  can  enlist  your  boy  or  girl  in  this  army  tor  five  months  f<u-  only  $40,  pay- 
able on  entering'.  This  includes'all  necessary  expenses  except  books.  The  year  just  closed  was 
a  successful  one  for  our  school.  Enrollment,' 207.  Twehe  counties  and  three  States  represented. 
Good  health,  good  board  with  home  comforts,  excellent  new  buildings,  competent  faculty 
Write  for  catalogue. 

R,  B.  HORN,  Principal,  Boonville,  N.  C. 

TxsHe^iL-i-e 

Summer  School  and  Conservatory, 

Wher*e?  In  the  beautiful  grounds  and  building  of  Asheville  College 
for  Young  Women,  Asheville,  N.  C.,— "  THE  LAND  OF  SKY.""  Grand  scenery. 
Delightful  climate.     Average  temperature  for  summer  TO  °  F.     Study  a  pleasure. 

What?        SuperbadvantagesinMusic,  Art,  Literature,  Sciences,  Elocu-i  School    FlimitUre    911(1    SUPplJeS, 

tion,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  teachers  of  America  en- 
gaged. Series  of  grand  Concerts,  Lectures  and  Entertainments  offered.  Mr. 
George  W.  Yanderbilt"s  excellent  arboretum  and  extensive  Botanical  Gardens— 
the  finest  in  this  country— open  to  students  in  Botany  and  Biology. 


Educational   Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Secures  positions  for  teachers  for  rea- 
sonable charge. 

Recommends  competent  teachers  to 
schools  and  families  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  particulars.  No  harm  to 
learn  of  our  work. 


AVe  also  have  a  department  of 


When  ?      Session  opens  July  7th  and  closes  August  17th.     Both  men 
and  women  admitted.     For  circulars  and  full  particulars  address 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JONES,  President, 
or  WILLIAM  H.  MORTON,  Secretary. 


and  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  the 
line  at  lowest  prices  possible. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
was  awarded  a  medal. 

Goods  and  prices  guaranteed. 

Coriespondence  invited. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 

Manager. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  -exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 


Ai 


Greenivood,  S.  C. 

We  are  now  making  up  our  roll  for  fall  term. 
Membership  limited  in  cjuantitv  and  quality. 
^^  e  enroll  only  professional  tea"ehers.  If  you 
are  thoroughly  qualified  and  wish  a  position  in 
the  Southeast,  write  at  once  for  our  New  Man- 
ual, etc.  Fifth  year  Established  rejiutation. 
Honest  work.  Business  methods.  Reasonable 
charges.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  enroll.  Don't 
put  it  off.  F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Manager. 


Mechanics' and  Investors' Union 

!  Makes  Prompt  LoanS,  nitb  liberal  Terms,  oa 
I  Kesidence  property  in  towns  and  cities,  with 
100  monthly  return  payments.  They  also  Is- 
sue and  Sell  Profitable  Investment  Stock  for 
100  monthly  payments,  and  Full  Paid  Six  Per 
Cent.  DivideniH  <  oupon  Stock  (free  of  tax). 
The  Teachers  who  desire  to  Borrow  Mone3% 
or  to  Make  an  Investment,are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Sec, 

22  Pullen  Bniiding,  Ealeigh,  N.  0. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly. 


The  I5tli  Annual  Session  of  This  Great 
Gathering  of  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers and  Their  Friends  Will  Be  Held 
This  Year  at  Asheville.  N.  C.  June 
14-1S,  I8g8. 


Leading  educators  fioin  all  the 
proniinet  scliools  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  distiugiiished  speak- 
ers from  otlier  states,  will  make 
this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  helpful  Assemblies  ever  held 
in  the  South.  Railroad  tickets 
will  be  placed  on  sale  June  10th, 
good  to  return  any  time  before 
July  35th.  Therailroad  rates  and 
the  boarding  rates  in  Asheville 
are  the  lowest  ever  secured  for 
such  an  occasion.  The  entire  trip 
can  be  made  for  very  little  cost. 
All  teachers  and  all  fiieuds  of 
education  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  these  remarkably  low 
rates. 

There  will  be  delightful  excur- 
sion trips  to  the  Vanderbilt  estate, 
Hot  Springs  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Some  of  the  iinest 
scenery  in  the  world  is  along  the 
line  to  Asheville. 

You  cannot  atford  to  miss  this 
occasion. 

It  will  be  the  mosi  interesting 
gathering  of  the  year.  Low  rates 
of  board  have  been  secured  for 
those  who  wish  to  remain  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  session  of  the 
Assembly. 

For  fuller  announcement,  com- 
plete programme,  etc.,  address 
the  Secretarj'. 

W.  T.  Whitsett, 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 


Scr:hl:3 
d)rouQcl  1^- 

feiLT 

MaNsio!n 


A  Feic  of  the  Thonsands  of  Picturesque  Views  Around  Asheville.  No  Teacher  in  Middle  or 
Eastern  North  Carolina  should  fail  to  take  adziantage  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
inountains  of  Western  North  Carolina. 


The  following  names  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  will  take  boarders  during  the  Assembly,  The  rate  for 
these  places  will  be  iJl  per  day  :  Mrs,  C.  M.  McLoud,  234  North  Main  street.  Mrs.  George  W.  Wrenu,  86  Phillip  street;  will 
take  four  or  five.  Mrs.  John  Wilbar,  57  Cheny  sti'eet;  can  take  eight.  Mrs.  L.  Munday,  8  Blake  street;  will  take  ten.  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Hancock,  48  Spruce  street;  will  take  ten.  Mrs.  f4eorge  A.  Shuford,  58  Orange  street:  will  take  twelve.  Miss  Mary 
Penland,  88  North  Main  street.  R.  O.  Nevill,  46  South  Main  street;  hotel.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hunt,  Mountain  Cottage,  South  Main 
street.  Miss  Pratt,  16  Grove  street:  will  take  two  or  three.  N.  G.  Ellerbe,  115  Cumberland  avenue,  $1  per  day,  §6  per 
week;  will  take  six.    Mrs.  B.  F.  Bernard,  39  Atkins  street;  fifteen  to  twenty 
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To  Teachers : 


If  you  desire  to  advance  in  your 
profession ;  if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared to  command  higher  salaries ; 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  the  world 
has  done  to  educate  the  people,  and 
what  methods  the  best  teachers  are 
now  pursuing  in  their  work  ;  if  you 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  every  respect — you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without 

The  Teachers' 
Practical  Library. 

Send  for  particulars.     Mention  this 
paper.     Agents  Wanted.. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Pence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban reBiiienco.«.  We  claim  ttio  following  ad- 
vantages fur  our  Hedge  : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  most  ornaniontal. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs 

Stock  cannot  ml)  it  down. 

It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself, 

It  occui>ics  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  Is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necoesity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
bettor  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  trc-atment 
of  tlie  fence  is  by  skilled  hcilgciniMi.  Wi' have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Pri\et  fence  for  city  jind 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  e<nial  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
gloss.v  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergi'eens,  like  Araoor  Iliver  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Oo., 

National  Uauk  Building,  Oreensboro,  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  ROUTE 


TO  OR  FROM 


NBwMfffasMii.D.C. 


IS  VIA  THE 


Old  Dominion  Line, 

Always  Cool  on  the  Ocean. 


Fast,  handeome  steamers  leave  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,    connecting  at  Nori'olk, 

Va.,  DAILY,  INCLUUINO    SUNDAY,  at  7.20 

p.  M.,  for  New  York  direct  affording 
oppoi-tuuity  for  througli  passengers  to 
and  from  the  South,  Southwest  and 
West  to  visit  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Virginia  Beach  en  route. 


Send  for  full  information. 
OLD    DOMINION    S.    S.  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.    L.    GUILLADEU,    Vice-President 
and  Traffic  Manager. 


SiiliuS^^P' 


Natural  Geographies 


By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman 


Natural    Elementary  Geography, 
Natural   Advanced   Geography, 


$   .60 
1.25 


FiiTI  of  new  aniT  striking  merits.  A  study  of  the  earth  from  the  human  side,  em- 
bo(]3'ing  the  reconnnend.ations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Systematic,  topical  treat- 
ment of  physical,  social  and  commercial  features.  Clear,  accurate  maps — those  of  cor- 
responding subdivisions  drawn  upon  the  same  scale.     Attractive,  helpful  illustrations. 


Lajxest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.     New  books  constantly  issued  to   meet   new  demands  in 
every  defhulinciit.     Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NKW  YOHK        CINCINNATI      CHICAGO      BOSTON      ATLANTA       PORTLAND,.ORE 

Clu  dealing  witli  advertisers  ple^ise  moutiou  the  NoKTU  Cakolina  Journal  op  Education.) 
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fJClH. 


JT^L^iA.^ei 


^^HE  term  "  P]poch  Making"  is  often  Used  inaccurately.     When  properly  ni)plieil  to  school  books  it  means 

^^     such  works  as  introduce  new  conceptions  with  rel'erence  to  a  given  branch  of  knowledge,  or  illustrate 

new  and  improved  methods  in  the  treatment  of  that  branch.     Such  works,  by  showing  a  better  way 

than  that  wliich  was  formerly  pursued,  bring  about  a  uevolution  in  the  making  of  school  books,  as  well  as 

UEFOKM  IN  THE  METHODS  OK  TEACHINi;. 

Ibere  arc  Some  IHotablc  jEiainplcs  of  lEpocb^flDal^ino  Bool^s : 


DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I $  .30 

D^Garmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II 40 

DeGarmo's  Oomplete  Language  Lessons 50 

The  Werner  Introductory  Geography  (Tarbell) 55 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography  (Tarbell) 1.40 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  (Hall) 40 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II.  (Hall) 50 

GiflBn's  Grammar  School  Algebra 50 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country 60 


Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans $   .50 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology 35 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology 50 

Hinsdale's  Studies  in  Education 1.00 

Hinsdale's  American  Government 1.25 

Hinsdale's  Training  for  Citizenship 10 

The  Werner  Primer  (Taylor) 30 

Old-Time  Stories  Retold  (Smythe 30 

First  Year  Nature  Reader  (Beebe  and  Kingsley) 35 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children  (Pratt) 30 


AND  THERE  ARE  OTHERS  ON  QU R  LIST 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


Special  examination  prices  to  teachers 
on  application. 


Send  for  our  Price  List. 
Address, 


We^HIe 


1^  larfoDL  Boom;  ©oj^jpanIi 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS. 


INIi;\V    YOltli. 
7H    ITiftli   Avoiiiio. 


CHICAGO: 

378-3SW   ■%Valjasli   A.vt-niic. 


IfOSTOIV  : 

T.i  Tromoiit  IStl'eot. 


Best  Text-Books  for  Elementary  Schools. 


FRYE'S  GEOGRAPHIES.— The  most  advanced  meth- 
ods made  practical. 

WKNTWORTH'S  ARITHMETICS.— Unsurpassed  in 

arrangement,  method  and  accuracy. 
PRINCE'S  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES.- Sound  in 

method,    satisfactory    to    teachers,    attractive   to 

pupils. 
SPEER'S  ARITHMkTICS.— Mark  the  beginning  of  a 

new  epoch  in  teaching  arithmetic. 
BLAISDELL'S    PHYSIOLOGIES.— True,    scientific, 

practical,  teachable. 
TARUELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.— Language 

and  grammar  harmonized. 
MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORIES.— The 

leading   events    of  American   history,  with  their 


causes  and  their  results  distinctly  and  graphically 
shown. 

STICKNEY'S  READERS.-A  series  of  carefully  graded 
and  thoroughly  tested  reading-books. 

CYR'S  CHILDREN'S  READERS.— The  ideal  reading 
books  for  little  tblks. 

THE  NATIONAL  DRAWING  COURSE.— Its  aim: 
To  giwe  each  pu]>il  the  power  to  do  original  and 
independent  work. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE.— Pre-emi- 
nently a  natural  and  rational  course. 


BEST  BOOKS  FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  all  our  books  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 
We  cordially  invite  correspondence. 


Glfifi  8t  CO.,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $L00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 


This  biii)l<  will  save  you  huudrods  of  dollars.  If  .vou  are  thinking  of 
building  a  house  yoii  ousht  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISEK'S 
AMEKICAN  AUCUITECTUltE;  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  I'alliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects.    , 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  otherwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  the 
best,  cheajiest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building.  Nearly 
four  hundred  drawings.  A  .$1U  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  '.I.xl2 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspecti^■e,  views,  descrijitions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
structions llow  to  Build  70  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses.  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghmon's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  S800 to  $6,500;  also  Barns,  Stables,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  together  with  spee- 
itlcations,  form  of  contract,  and  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site,  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  $5  to  anyone,  biJt  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
jiaid,  on  receipt  of  *I;  bound  in  cloth,  $3.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PTBLISHING  CO  ,  ^  Liberty  St  ,  N.  Y. 


TKLE  IX:  K.JPS.Y: 


now  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  e.\ample. 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  are 
very  slovenl.^'  i>unctuatoi-s.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  wi-iters. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they,  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    By  mail  SO  cents:  cloth  10  cents 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,'133  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


THEIK  PKODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
KoUe,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  I'athologial 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Ucs- 
pital  Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  3150  pages,  bound  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  half  tone  engravings.  This 
book  will  prox'o  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1*3  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  histor.v  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  bi^i- 
ness  men  arc  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  baiiis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  ol  a 
woudorful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.    Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St .  N.  Y. 


400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Headings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Assoei.ations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  -luvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cbe  Xm  Ho.  2 

Smith  Premier 
typewriter 


Johns^  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -     North  Carolina 


% 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$«na  for  Xiva  jlrt  Catalogue 
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A  Greensboro  Man  on  Keeley. 


The  following  by  R.  R.  ilooreof  Greens- 
boro shows  what  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
Greensboro  for  many  years  thinks  of  the 
Keeley  Institute  here  and  the  effective- 
ness of  its  curs.  Other  close  observer 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  ilr. 
Moore's  letter  was  published  in  the  .V"rt/i 
Carijliitd  Ba/itisi  of  April  27: 

"As  the  battlesare  beingfoughtagainst 
intemperance  on  all  lines — morally,  reli- 
giously and,  to  some  extent,  politically — 
we  are  all  expected  to  give  our  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  family 
on  all  occasions. 

"  We  have  an  institution  in  the  tosvn- 
of  Greensboro.  N.  C,  called  by  the  name 
of  '  The  Keeley  Institute."  Meeting  with 
Judge  EUer  and  two  other  gentlemen  on 
their  first  visit  to  this  place,  and  after 
being  introduced,  the  Judge  stated  their 
.  ruission  and  what  their  remedey  would 
do  in  restoring  the  fallen.  Tlie  writer 
abruptly  said:  ■  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  believe  it,"  at  once  stating  the 
names  of  two  noted  drunkards.  '  If  you 
can  cure  them  in  six  weeks,  then  I  can 
believe  you. ' 

'  From  the  time  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  left  the  Institute  to  the  present  I  have 
been  an  advocate  for  all  men  that  have 
the  drinking  habit  to  come  and  come 
now.  The  men  of  talent  and  refinement 
are  the  men  that  come.  I  now  think  it 
an  honorable  thing  to  meet  such  men  as 
come  here,  because  it  is  the  highest  honor 
to  themselves  that  they  ever  did.  for  it 
takes  a  great  man  to  confess  his  weak- 
ness and  ask  tor  help.  Many  of  the  very 
best  men  of  the  state  have  been  here. 

"  There  may  be  men  that  I  would  not 
advise  to  come  to  the  Keeley — such  as  do 
not  want  to  quit  the  drinking  habit — 
men  of  no  character  or  brains,  such  are 
the  men  that  disgrace  the  church  and 
disgrace  any  calling  whatever. 

"If  you  have  the  manhood  to  really 
desire  to  be  cured  of  the  drink  habit, 
come. 

"The  Keeley  home  is  on  a  beautiful 
elevation,  in  the  midst  of  oaks  and  ever- 
greens. Grass  plots  and  walks  are  neatly 
curved.  The  rooms  are  elegantly  fur- 
nished. When  we  say  "Home,"  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Mr.  Os- 
born  in  his  care  for  the  comers. 
''Friendsof  the  fallen,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  help  all  to  come.  You  say  some 
go  back,  so  with  some  church  members 
— not  all  perfect.  A  large  per  cent,  of 
the  Keeley  cured  stand  the  test  well." 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE.         SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Sole  Agents  for  Xorth  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

HLL-  reXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  .the^tate. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    YATES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,   N..C. 


mm  mm  school  desks. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 
Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Quality,  not  Quantity. 


Value,  not  Cheapness. 


STRONACH'S, 

R  Dry  Goods  Store  fop  Liadies  Only. 

The  Best  Selected  Stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  North  Carolina.  Sam- 
ples on  application.     Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

A.    B.    STmOIsT^OH:, 

OTtY     GOOD!?*,    rs"OTIO>'l5«,    OLOAIiS    A.><^r>    ^HOES, 

215  Fayetteville  St.,  RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


MILLINERY.    MILLINERY. 


SPRIINO. 


1898. 


SUMMER. 


We  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Headwear  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  on  approval,  express  paid  one  way.  Orders  from  a  distance 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

niSS  HAGQIE  REESE, 

209  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIQH,  N.  C. 

XBT^CHERS    \aZ TINTED. 

UNION  TEACHPiRS  ACEWCIP'^  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

Ptttsbitry,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ]Vashingio:     J.  C. 
San  Francisco.  Cnl..  Chicago,  III,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled     We  had  over  8,000  vacanciesduringth      ast  sea- 
son.   More  vacancies  than  teachers.    Untjualified  facilities  for  placing  teachei-s  in  ev      ,■  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  iu  nine  offices. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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WANTED  AGENTS.     5Unr\ER  RE5T 


"The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the 
Civil  War," 

cont  ains  500  pages  12x16  inches,  and 
over  1,100  large  Battle  Scenes,  Portraits, 
Maps,  etc.  The  greatest  and  largest 
War  Book  ever  published,  and  the  only 
one  ttftit  does  justice  to  the  Confederate 
soldier  and  the  cause  he  fought  for. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  tliis 
book  on  our  new  and  easy  plan.  M;iny 
of  the  lady  and  gentlemen  agents  who 
are  at  work  are  uiakiug  from  -50  to  >'M0 
per  mouth.  \  eterans,  sous  and  d-ugli- 
ters  of  veterans,  and  others  interested 
are  requested  to  send  tor  a  beautiiuUy 
illusti-ated  descriptive  circular  (iiee) 
and  terms  to  agents.  Address  Coueier 
.Journal  Job  Printing  Co.,  Louisville. 
KZ: 


FOR 


TIRED  TEACHERS 

AND  THEIR  FRIENbJ. 


r 


"All  Down  But  One"  j 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 


'7 


If  the  above  quotation  has  no  force  in 
other  places,  it  is  exceedingly  forcible 
when  spoken  of 

THE   CflROLilNA 

TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

that  bright  and  up-to-date  educational 
monthly  published  at  Blackville,  S.  C. 
The  following  prominent  educators  have 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  its  last 
Pwo  issues,  viz :  Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes  and 
Prof.  Patterson  Wardlaw,  S.  C.  College; 
Prof.  H.  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College, 
and  Prof.  Edward  P.  Moses,  Winthrop 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  And 
for  the  next  two  issues  the  editors  are 
promised  and  have  in  hand  valuable  arti- 
cles from  other  distinguished  teachers. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  its  great  value.  Send  at  once 
A  Grand  Opportunity. — The  Carolina 
Teachers'  Journal  and  the  North  Caroli- 
na Journal  of  Education  for  75  cents. 


Piedmont  Springs, 


in  the  heart  of  the  Suara  Moun- 
tain8,"Among  theHillsof  Dan. " 


Peerless  climate,  beautiful  scenery, 
the  finest  of  all  mineral  waters;  a  sure 
cure  for  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  insomnia 
and  nervous  prostration,  as  hundreds 
will  tessify  who  have  tried  it.  Com- 
fortable hotel,  modem  and  well-equipp- 
ed; rooms  for  300  guests.  Livery  at  mod- 
erate rates.  Delightful  drives.  Tele- 
phone connection  with  Walnnt  Cove, 
Madison,  Winston  and  other  points. 
Terms  reasonable.  Railroad  stations. 
Walnut  Cove,  on  C.F.  &  Y.  V.  and  N. 
&  W.  railroads. 

Address, 

W.  P.  HALLIBURTON,  Propr, 
Piedmont  Springs,  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 


BLACKWELL'5 
DURHAM^^ 

stands  the  Test 
Because  it  is  the  BEST 


BUACKWELLS  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.,     .J 
DURHAM, N. C.  ♦ 

^    A    A   A    A  I 


"^^^^  G.  F.  THOMAS,  greensbo^oITc. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 


(^^X)^^  G?AN  K  Hanger 


Our  Crank  Hanger  l 
5Qve5  20%  pre^^ure. 


1  ao'.NSwl^^*"'  Miami  cycle  &Vfg.C9nQpaoy^^ 


>5enA  2*  .SraiDp  for  our 
Mechanical  Rrl"  Ce.^e>logii© 
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DeQRAFF'5  SCHOOL=ROOM  GUIDE. 


For  the  fith  time  an  entirely  new  set  of  plates  has  been  made  for  this  volume.  The  advantage  of  such  large 
sale  as  to  make  this  possible  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  a  book  of  methods.  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  the  teaching  of  to-day  is  progressive,  and  the  methods  of  1877  are  not  altogether  the  methods  of  1894. 
Particularly  in  Drawing  and  id  Penmanship  has  such  advance  been  made  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  these 
chapters  entirely  rewritten.  Of  the  new  chapters  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  have  been  prepared  respectively 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  of  Boston;  and  bv  Charles  R.  Wells,  author  of  the  Movement  Method  of  Penmanship. 
We  have  also  substituted  for  the  Geography  of  North  America  prepared  by  Mr.  DeGraff  an  entirely  new  ehapter, 
condensed  from  the  admirable  works  of  Prof.  Meiklejohn,  and  in  accord  with  the  most  approved  modern  method 
of  teaching;  and  we  have  inserted  the  course  of  study  for  district  schools  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  .State  of  New  York  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  But  mainly  the  book  is  as 
the  author  originally  wrote  it.  What  there  is  in  DeGratT's  method  of  presentation  that  so  reaches  and  holds  the 
young  teacher,  it  might  be  hard  to  say;  but  he  has  never  had  his  equal  as  an  institute  instructor  in  the  inspiration 
he  gave ;  and  the  superintendents  everywhere  agree  that  where  other  books  are  bought  and  put  away,  the  "School- 
Room  Guide"  is  bought  and  kept  on  the  desk,  for  daily  use.  Some  books  are  recommended  because  it  is  credita- 
ble to  own  them  ;  this  recommended  by  those  who  know  it  because  it  will  help.    Here  are  some  testimonials : 

"  I  have  known  DeGraff 's  School- Room  Guide  for  ten  years,  first  as  School  Commissioner,  where  it  was  the 
book  1  recommended  for  my  teachers,  and  recently  as  instructor  of  th  Training  Class  in  this  city,  where  it  is  the 
te.xt-book  employed.  *  *  *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  teacher  can  have  BUTONBBOOKfrom  which 
to  obtain  help  in  school  work,  that  book  should  be  DeGratT's  School- Room  Guide." — Principal  O.  A.  Leivis,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

"  If  a  teacher  can  have  but  one  book,  let  this  he  the  book." — Ed't  Coumnt. 

"The  elmost  unparalleled  success  of  this  volume,  it  having  reached  its  70th  edition,  is  its  all-sufRcient  recom- 
mendation. School  men  and  teachers  in  every  county  in  the  Union  know  it  '  like  a  book '." — N.  E.  Jnurnal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Cloth,  16mo.  pp.  396,  $1.50.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^ 


THE   WILLIAMS   TYPEWRITER, 


NEW  nObELS  NOS.  2  A2B  3  FOR  1898. 


LIGHTEST 

RUNNING, 
BALL 

BEARING, 
EASIEST 

TOUCH, 
AUTOMATIC 

ACTION. 

VISIBLE     n 
WRITING. 


PRETTIEST 

WORK, 
GREATEST 

SPEED, 
MANY  NEW 

FEATURES. 
BEST 

MANIFOLDING. 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


You  can  do  more  work  with  greater  case,  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novice.  Catalogue  on  application.  Typewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.     Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Edwin    A.,    Hardin    Company, 

SOLE  DEALERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cincinnati  OfBce,  409  Walnut  Street. 

O.  "W.  CARB  &  CO..  Local  Agents,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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SUTV^TVTER  SCHOOL-, 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  BEGINS  JUNE  21ST,   189S,    AND    CON- 
TINUES FOUR  WEEKS. 

The  faculty  includes  twenty-five  specialists  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the  Win- 
throp  Normal  College  of  South  Carolina,  the  South  Carolina  College,  Ogontz 
School,  Ogontz,  Pa.,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Maryland 
State  Normal  College,  and  the  City  Schools  of  Wilmington,  Wilson,  Goldsboro, 
Greensboro,  Charlotte,  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Two  departments.  Thirty-five 
courses.  The  academic  department  offers  English  (three  courses).  History,  Latin, 
(two  courses),  German  (two  courses)  French  (two  courses),  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Chemistry  (two  courses),  Physics  (two  courses. )  The  department 
of  pedagogics  offers  Herbartian  Pedagogy,  Educational  Psychology,  Algebra, 
Arithmetic— primary  and  advanced— English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene,  U.  S.  History,  Geography,  Geology,  Elementary  Botany,  Zool- 
.ogy,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  Primary  Work  in 
all  subjects.  Kindergarten  and  Vocal  Culture. 

The  Physical,  Chemical,  Geological,  Biological,  and  Zoological  Laboratories 
of  the  University,  and  the  University  Library  of  30,000  volumes— in  fact  the  entire 
equioment  of  the  University — are  all  at  the  service  of  the  Summer  School. 

Board  at  hotels  for  $15.00  per  month,  cheaper  rates  in  private  houses  and 
clubs.  All  applications  for  board  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Harris,  Regis- 
trar. Registration  and  Tuition  fees  amount  to  $6.00.  Reduced  rates  granted  by 
all  railroads.     Send  for  large  circular  with  full  details  of  all  courses. 

Address,  M.  C.   S.   NOBLE,   Superintendent, 

or  E.   A.  ALDERM.\N,   President. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


Harvard  University 

SUUMEB,  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

ixr.   CH:jPs.]vEBE:K.LjPs.iisr, 

Cambridaje,  Mass 


V    The  School  Agency, 

).'  J.  M.  BEWBEBRY,  Mgr.  ^^ 


J.  M.  BEWBEBRY,  Mgr. 
BIRMIN(JH.A.M,         -        -         ALA. 


Aids  teachers  to  secure  positions  at 
small  cost.  Aids  Schools,  Colleges  or 
Families  to  secui-e  teachers  free  of 
cost.  Schools,  Colleges  or  Families  de- 
siring teachei-s,  or  teachers  desiring  po- 
sitions, should  address  the  Manager 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Offers  to'youns  women  thorough  professional,  literarv,  classical,  scientific  and  indushial  education.  Annual  expenses, 
iacludingboard*90to  S130.  For  non-residents  of  the  state.  sloO.  Faculty  of  30  members.  EmoUmeut  of  regular  students, 
4d8,  besides  a  Pi-actice  and  Observation  School  of  nearlv  200  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matriculates 
Jias  been  about  l-.OO,  representing  e\ery  county  in  the  state  except  Bninsvi-ick  and  Yancey. 

Con-espondence  invited  from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  other  iuformatiou,  address  PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

(lu  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  )  . 
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Number  12. 


Whatever  is  taught  let  it  be  taught  accurately. 


Children  need  examples  and  things  which  they 
can  see,  and  not  abstract  rules. 


Never   let  the   pupils  be  over-burdened   with   a 
mass  of  things  to  be  learned. 


Let  the  teacher  not  teach  as  much  as  he  is  able 
to  teach,  but  only  as  much  as  the  learner  is  able  to 
learn. 


Three  things  always  are  to  be  formed  in  the  pupil, 
viz:  mind,  hand,  and  tongue. 


The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  consists  in  cor- 
rectly representing  sensible  objects  to  our  senses, 
so  that  they  can  be  comprehended  with  facility. 


To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to  beat  into  them 
by  repetition  a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sentences, 
and  opinions  gathered  out  of  authors;  but  it  is  to 
open  their  understanding  through  things. 


We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of 
things,  but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress 
the  senses  and  the  imagination.  Instruction  should 
commence  with  a  real  observation  of  things  and 
not  with  a  verbal  description  of  them. 


Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
was  not  before  in  the  sense.  And,  therefore,  to 
exercise  the  senses  well  about  the  right  perceiving 
the  differences  of  things,  will  be  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  all  wisdom,  and  all  wise  discourse,  and  all  dis- 
creet actions  in  one's  course  of  life.  Which,  because 
it  is  commonly  neglected  in  schools,  and  the  things 
which  are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  with- 
out being  understood  or  being  rightly  presented  to 
the  senses,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  goeth  heavily  onward  and  afford- 
eth  little  benefit. 


«  ~i— 


\  "•  -'    -^  -■ 

JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS, 

1591-1671. 

The  First  Evangelist  of  Modern  Pedagogy. 

(From  Educational  Foundations  ) 

What  the  Lord  lias  given  me  I  send  forth  for  the  common  good. 

I  thank  God  that  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  man  of  aspirations. 

.  .  .  For  the  longing  after  good,  hoimrer  it  springs  up  in  the  heart, 

is  always  a  rill  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  all  good — from  God. 


Nature  gives  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  morality 
and  religion,  but  does  not  give  knowledge,  virtue 
and  religion  themselves.  These  "have  to  be  striven 
for.  .  .  Man  then  has  to  be  educated  to  become 
a  man.  .  .  In  order  that  the  human  being  may 
be  educated  to  full  humanity,  God  has  given  him 
certain  years  of  childhood,  during  which  he  is  not 
fit  for  active  life:  and  that  only  is  firm  and  stable 
which  has  been  imbibed  during  these  earliest  years. 


now  TO  5ECURE  5CnOOL  LIBR/1RIE5. 

Every  public  school  in  Xorth  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  text- 
books. More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  tor  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  countiy  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third:  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proved  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  complete  sturii  in  lite  ejyiri  Innaiuii/e  of  tlie  autloir,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (2)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  Slates  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  ISic,  cloth  20c.)  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pilot;  Last  of  the 
Mohicans:  The  Water-Witch  by  Cooper;  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy;  The  Yemassee,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms;  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.)  '     •' 

In  English  History:  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.);  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  30c.)  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c. ). 

M..t  hrnl^w.t^^   ^r^'^V  J?n'''^°^n^^^''  Alhambra   by  Irving,  (paper  12k.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  SOc,  cloth  30c.);  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,  (paper  12ic.   cloth  20c  ) 

For   Higher  English:    Enoch  Ardeu  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  ChiUon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron, 

Lady  Of  the   Lake    Scott;  (paper  20c     cloth   30c. );  The  Sketch   Book,   Irving,  8  selections;  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow; 

qocr  rTh?s  Wh,?jri    ^  ^IT^-'^^P"'  12ic.,c;oth.20c.)  and -poems  oF  Kxightly  Adventure,"   paper 3of.,  cloth 

30c.  .     (This  includes  4  complete  poems  with  notes,   viz.:    Tennyson's   "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnold's 

Sohirab  and  Rustum,     Macaulay's  "  Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  " 

For  Elementary  Classes:  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Ti-avels,  by  Swift;  A 
Wonder  Book,  (4  selections);  Twice  Told  Tales,  ( 10 selections);  and  The  Snow  Imaee  etc  (7  selertionRl  h^r  TT«wtv,m-T,o-  t  if 
^J^eX^iA^^^:^^lo^'^'''- '     ^^'-^^  P-^essl'Sy^l^ariJStSe^^S^^X^S 

The  series  now  includes  33  numbers;  eleven  numbers  in  preparation 
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examinations  of  the  county  supervisors — to  whose 
attention  they  are  recommended. 


We  call  attention  to  the  notice  of  the  $2  50  scholar- 
ships at  Bingham  School  on  another  page  of  this 
number  of  The  Journal.  So  far  as  known,  no 
other  school  of  its  kind  has  ever  made  such  an  offer 
in  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity for  ten  young  men  in  North  Carolina  to  get, 
free  of  all  charge,  two  years  of  training  in  this  the 
oldest  and  best  known  school  for  boys  in  the  South. 
The  school  is  too  well  known  to  all  North  Caro- 
linians to  need  any  words  of  commendation  here. 
Its  high  standard  of  scholarship,  its  ideal  location 
among  the  Western  North  Carolina  mountains, 
overlooking  the  French  Broad  river,  and  its  per- 
fect sanitary  arrangements  make  a  stay  here  most 
desirable;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  will  be  the  young 
men  who  win  these  scholarships. 


We  call  attention  to  the  quessions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  published  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal.  Every  teacher  should  read  them  care- 
fully, and  then  not  rest  until  he  is  able  to  answer 
at  least  one  or  two  of  the  lists.  The  questions  are 
well  selected,  remarkably  free  from  any  approach 
to  catch-questions  and  well  adapted  to  test  the 
teacher's  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  this 
respect  they  might  well  serve  as  models  for  the 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Educational  Foundations,  The  New 
York  School  Journal,  The  Teachers  Institute  and 
other  valuable  educational  publications,  for  their 
courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  use  the  cut  of  Comenius 
on  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  The  JOURNAL. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  various  summer  gather- 
ings of  teachers  have  taken  place  and  many  of  the 
summer  schools  and  institutes  have  been  held. 
Most  of  the  summer  schools  were  well  attended 
and  the  work  was  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
Probably  the  most  notable  thing  about  them  was 
the  earnestness  and  spirit  of  work  that  prevailed — 
so  different  from  the  spirit  of  general  recreation 
and  pleasure  which  characterized  such  gatherings 
a  few  years  ago. 


The  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washington  City, 
July  7-12,  was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
teachers  ever  brought  together  in  America.  More 
than  25,000  were  present.  The  various  programmes 
were  well  arranged,  and  the  papers  and  discussions 
were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Professor 
Gordy's  paper  on  "History  in  the  Elementary 
Schools" — one  of  the  best  read — is  published  in 
this  number  of  THE  JOURNAL.  Several  others  will 
appear  in  subsequent  numbers,  and  the  August 
number  will  contain  a  careful  summary  of  all  the 
most  important  papers  and  discussions. 

We  were  glad  to  see  a  larger  number  of  South- 
ern teachers  present  than  have  usually  attended 
these  meetings.  There  were  fifty  or  more  from 
North  Carolina.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  ener- 
getic management  of  President  Mclver,  state  man- 
ager for  North  Carolina. 

President  Alderman  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  and  Prof.  J.  Y.  Joyner  was  elected 
a  vice-president. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 
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The  next  great  gathering  of  teachers  will  be  at 
the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Educational  Associ- 
ation at  New  Orleans.  The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCA- 
TION will  keep  its  readers  informed  as  to  program- 
me, railroad  rates,  etc.  A  trip  to  New  Orleans  at 
this  time  will  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  South- 
ern teachers  may  learn  to  know  each  other  at  this 
meeting  as  they  can  do  at  no  other. 


The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  did  not 
have  the  large  crowd  of  teachers  and  "friends  of 
education"  which  it  has  had  in  the  past;  but  those 
who  did  attend  did  so  because  of  their  interest  in 
the  meeting,  and  the  daily  sessions  brought  together 
more  teachers  than  have  usually  attended  them 
when  many  hundreds  were  on  the  grounds.  There 
was  recreation  enough,  but  it  did  not  constitute  the 
principal  feature.  The  programme  was  interesting 
and  some  valuable  papers  were  read.  We  publish 
Major  Bingham's  address  in  this  number;  other 
papers  and  a  complete  summery  of  discussions  will 
appear  in  the  August  number. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

PrrsidenI  : 
W.  H.  Ragsdale,  Male  Academy,  Greenville. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett. 

Vice-Presidents: 

D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Graded  Schools,  Statesville. 
Edwin  Mijis,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 

Eben  Alexander,  State  University,  Chapel  Hill. 
John  A.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge. 

E.  B.  Lewis,  Graded  Schools,  Concord. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McDowell.  Graded  Schools,  Winston. 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Humphrey,  Graded  Schools,  Goldsboro. 
Miss  Florence  Stephenson,  Graded  Schools,  Asheville. 
Mrs.  Frances  Featherstone,  Graded  Schools,  Asheville. 

The  following  committee  were  appointed  to 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a  course 
in  English  and  Literature  for  Elementary  Schools: 

Edwin  Mims,  Trinity  College,  Chairman. 

J.  Y.  JoYNER,  State  Normal  College. 

Thos.  Hume,  University  of  N.  C. 

W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute. 

J.  D.  Egqleston,  Asheville  Graded  Schools. 

B.  F.  Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College. 

T.  H.  Harrison,  Davidson  College. 

J.  A.  BiviNS,  Charlotte  Graded  Schools. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Assem'bly.  The  first  was  offered  by  President 
Charles  D.  Mclver;  the  second  by  Prof  M.  C.  S. 
Noble: 


1. 

Resohrd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  would 
be  greatly  improved  and  the  general  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion would  be  promoted  if  the  state  should  adopt  a  plan  to 
secure  about  ten  district  state  supervisors,  in  addition  to  the 
ninety-six  county  supervisors.  The  state  supervisors  under 
the  advice  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  each  have  general  oversight  of  the  educational 
work  in  about  ten  counties,  advising  with  county  super- 
visors, instructing  teachers  in  inst'tutes  and  arousing  proper 
educational  sentiment  among  the  people. 

R,'S(,lrrd  further,  That  the  Teachers'  Assembly  send  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
to  petition  the  legislature  to  make  this  improvement  in  the 
supervision  of  the  public  schools. 


Resolred,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  that  the  state  should  bear  all  of  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  nec- 
essary to  a  proper  oversight  and  visitation  of  our  schools. 

The  Association  of  Academies  in  North  Coro- 
lina  held  a  meeting  during  the  session  of  the  As- 
sembly and  elected  the  following  officers: 

President— J.  Allen  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

Vice-President— Holland  Thompson,  Concord  High 
School. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Insti- 
tute. 

The  committee  on  academic  course  of  study  re- 
ported progress  and  promised  a  full  report  at  the 
Christmas  meeting. 

The  committee  on  school  ethics  was  continued. 


Children  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  active  life 
and  perpetual  enployment. — Coinetiius. 


The  understanding  and  the  tongue  should  advance 
in  parallel  lines  always.  The  human  being  tends  to 
utter  what  he  apprehends.  If  he  does  not  apprehend 
the  word  he  uses,  he  is  a  parrot;  if  he  apprehends 
without  words,  he  is  a  dumb  statue. — Comeniiis. 


Not  only  are  the  children  of  the  rich  and  noble 
to  be  drawn  to  the  school,  but  all  alike,  gentle  and 
simple,  rich  and  poor,  in  great  towns  and  small, 
down  to  the  country  villages.  And  for  this  reason. 
Every  one  who  is  born  a  human  being  is  born  with 
this  intent — that  he  should  be  a  human  being;  that 
is,  a  reasonable  creature,  ruling  over  the  other  crea- 
tures and  bearing  the  likeness  of  his  Maker. — Coin- 
oiiiis. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


JAMES  P.   KINARD,  WINTHROP  NORMAL  COLLEGE,   ROCK 
HILL,  S.  C. 

Any  treatment  of  southern  literature  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  Poe. 
If  any  proof  be  needed  to  justify  the  claim  that  he 
is  a  southern  writer  it  is  found  in  the  facts  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  Baltimore  family,  and  that  his 
sentiments,  especially  in  his  criticisms,  show  sym- 
pathy with  the  South.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  in  1841  by  Poe  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 
of  Baltimore,  shows  his  own  feeling  in  this  matter: 
"I  am  a  Virginian — at  least,  I  call  myself  one,  for 
I  have  resided  all  my  life,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  Richmond."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  genius 
belongs  to  no  section,  and  the  genius  of  Poe  has 
made  him  a  cosmopolitan ;  but  it  pleases  us  to  claim 
for  our  own  one  whose  work  is  read  in  many  lan- 
guages other  than  the  one  in  which  it  originally 
appeared. 

The  father  of  the  poet  was  the  son  of  a  hero  of 
the  Revolution — old  General  Poe,  of  Baltimore — 
and  his  mother  was  an  actress  of  English  parentage, 
already  a  widow  when  David  Poe  met  and  wooed 
her  on  the  stage.  David  Poe  had  settled  in  Georgia 
to  practice  law,  but  he  seems  to  have  devoted  more 
attention  to  amateur  acting  than  to  Blackstone,  and 
soon  deserted  his  law  books  for  the  stage.  His  suc- 
cess in  this  new  field  was  not  great,  but  his  wife 
had  real  merit,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  mainstay  of 
the  company. 

In  the  fall  of  1806  the  Poes,  at  the  end  of  a  dra- 
matic tour,  found  themselves  in  Boston,  and  this 
city  proved  to  be  their  home  for  the  next  three  }'ears. 
Here  two  of  their  three  children  were  born — Will- 
iam in  1807  and  Edgar  on  January  19,  1809.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  theatre  season  in  181 1  Mrs.  Poe 
was  playing  in  Richmond,  and,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  husband,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
dead.  The  mother  and  children  are  known  to  have 
been  in  the  utmost  destitution,  and  on  Decembers. 
Mrs.  Poe  died.  The  eldest  child,  William,  was  sent 
to  his  Baltimore  kinsmen;  Edgar  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  John  Allan,  of  Richmond,  a  wealthy  tobacco 
merchant;  and  Rosalie  was  taken  into  the  home  of 
a  Mrs.  McKenzie,  of  Richmond. 

In    1S15   Edgar  went  with  his  foster  parents  to 
-England,  and   for  five  years  attended  the  Manor 
House  School,  Stoke-Newington,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.    His  childish  impressions  in  this  school  are 


recalled  in  his  tale  of  "William  Wilson."  He  returned 
to  America  in  1820,  and,  after  si.x  years  of  prepara- 
tion, entered  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  left  the  University  with  the 
highest  honors  in  Latin  and  French,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, through  his  love  for  drink  and  the  card  table, 
he  had  run  up  a  debt  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

This  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay,  and  placed  his 
protege,  probably  with  the  view  of  keeping  an  ej-e 
on  him,  in  his  own  counting-room.  But  such  work 
was  not  for  Poe,  and  we  soon  hear  of  him  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  title,  "Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems.  By 
a  Bostonian."  On  May  26,  1827,  driven,  doubtless, 
by  want,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  army  under 
the  name  of  Edgar  A.  Perry,  giving  his  age  as 
twenty-Hvo.  After  a  year  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  his  battery  was  transterred  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va.  While  stationed  here  Poe  secured, 
largely  through  the  help  of  Mr.  Allan,  who  had  not 
lost  all  faith  in  him,  an  appointment  to  West  Point. 
One  can  imagine  that  a  man  of  Poe's  temperament 
could  not  stand  the  routine  of  military  life.  He 
remained  at  the  academy  long  enough  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  mathematics  and  to  extinguish  any 
hopes  he  may  have  had  of  becoming  a  soldier.  He 
was  dismissed  by  court-martial  March  7,  183 1,  for 
failure  to  perform  his  military  duties.  Having  no 
right  to  expect  further  help  from  Mr.  Allan, he  turned 
ne.xt  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  lived  in  great  poverty 
with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm,  his  "  more  than  mother," 
winning  the  love  of  her  only  daughter,  Virginia. 
By  his  tale,  the  "MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,"  he  won 
the  prize  of  a  hundred  dollars  offered  by  T/w  5uU- 
itrday  Visitor,  and,  what  was  of  more  value,  the 
friendship  of  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  through 
whose  help  he  secured  the  position  of  associate  edi- 
tor of  T/w  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  published 
at  Richmond.  Here,  with  his  young  cousin-bride, 
not  yet  fourteen,  he  settled,  spending  the  happiest 
year  of  his  ill-ordered  life.  The  Messenger  grew 
under  his  hand,  taking  rank  with  the  best  literary 
magazines  of  the  North.  But,  prosperity  was  what 
Poe  could  not  stand.  With  growing  fame  and  a 
comfortable  home  came  his  old  enemy,  drink. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  closely  the  life  of  Poe 
after  he  retired  from  The  Messenger.  The  storj-  of 
his  success  and  failure  in  Richmond  was  repeated 
in  Philadelphia — first  as  editor  of  The  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  and  afterwards  as  editor  of   Graham's 
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Magazine.  He  shifted  next  to  New  York,  where 
he  helped  Willis  with  Tlic  Evening  Mirror,  and 
later  became  the  proprietor  of  Tlie  Broadivay  Jour- 
nal, in  which  position  he  was  able  to  sustain  him- 
self but  a  short  time.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in 
I S47 ,  the  shadows  gathered  thick  about  him.  Noth- 
ing but  infirmity  of  mind  and  of  body  can  excuse 
the  excesses  of  this  period.  While  on  his  way  from 
Richmond  to  New  York  in  1849  he  stopped  in  Bal- 
timore and  was  overtaken  by  drink  and  death  in 
the  city  of  his  fathers. 

These  are  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  Poe.  A 
more  detailed  account  would  entangle  us  in  the 
mass  of  contradiction  which  has  gathered  about 
him,  and  which  he  himself  did  so  much  to  increase. 
Strong  in  personal  prejudice  himself,  it  comes  as  a 
sort  of  judgment  that  Poe's  biographers  have  been 
moved  largely  by  the  same  personal  leeling  in  their 
treatment  of  him.  For  nearly  a  half-century  the 
strife  has  raged.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  led  the  attack 
with  vigor  in  the  first  edition  of  Poe's  collected 
works,  while  Sarah  H.  Whitman  ("Edgar  A.  Poe 
and  His  Critics"),  John  Ingram  and  many  others 
have  answered  in  a  gallant  defense.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  have  in  the  life  by  George  E.  Woodberry 
("  American  Men  of  Letters,"  1S95)  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate investigation  of  the  many  contested  facts 
in  the  life  of  this  unhappy  genius.  If,  in  addition 
to  this  biograph)',  the  student  can  lay  his  hand  on 
Stedman  and  Wood  berry'sexcellent  edition  of  Poe's 
works,  he  may  feel  reasonably  certain  that  he  has 
at  his  disposal  all  that  modern  scholarship  can  offer 
him.  Up  to  this  time  Poe's  critics  have  spent  most 
of  their  talent  and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  his  life.  His  work,  however, 
is  our  chief  concern,  and  it  is  more  just  to  him  to 
judge  him  by  this  and  to  say  as  little  as  we  can  of 
his  life. 

Though  we  claim  Poe  as  a  Southern  writer,  we 
shall  find  nothing  in  his  work  to  illustrate  life  in  the 
Southland.  Unlike  Hayne,  Lanier  and  Timrod, 
who  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  lived,  Poe,  in  all  his  best  work  is  circumscribed 
by  no  boundaries  of  time  and  place.  In  his  work 
of  least  importance  to  us,  his  criticisms,  one  can  see 
the  effect  of  his  sympathy  for  the  South  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  theme  of  much  of  Whittier's  verse,  but 
he  was  quick  to  see  the  best  in  Hawthorne,  and 
Lowell,  and  Longfellow,  though  he  did  accuse  the 
last  of  plagiarism.  Intensely  original  himself,  he 
attacked  vigorously  anything  that  smacked  of  bor- 
rowing in  another.     His  criticisms,  however,  have 


lost  their  savor.  As  a  result  of  his  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  literary  powers,  his  rules  of  criticism  are 
chiefly  a  commentary  on  his  own  productions.  In 
his  estimate  of  the  work  of  others,  he  is  too  often 
swayed  by  personal  feeling.  And  thus  it  happens 
thatwhile  in  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  known 
chiefly  as  a  critic,  the  world  remembers  him  only 
as  a  romancer  and  a  poet. 

With  careful  selection,  good  use  can  be  made  of 
Poe's  tales  in  the  class-room.  They  make  a  great 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young,  and  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  inspire  the  student  with  a  desire 
to  know  just  how  the  effect  of  a  given  story  is  pro- 
duced. That  a  certain  effect  is  usually  sought  by 
the  writer  is  seen  from  Poe's  own  words  ("Philoso- 
phy of  Composition"):  "I  prefer  commencing  with 
the  consideration  of  an  effect Hav- 
ing chosen  a  novel  first,  and  second  a  vivid  effect, 
I  consider  whether  it  can  be  best  wrought  by  inci- 
dent or  tone — whether  by  ordinary  incidents  and 
and  peculiar  tone,  or  the  converse,  or  by  peculiar- 
ity both  of  incident  and  tone — afterward  looking 
about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations 
of  event,  or  tone,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  effect."  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  may  be  read  as  a  study  of  the  effect  of  fear. 
The  student  should  understand  what  produces  the 
general  tone — the  effect  of  gloom  that  comes  with 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  building;  the  evidences  of 
decay  seen  both  in  the  house  and  the  race  of  the 
Ushers;  the  looks  and  character  of  Usher  and  his 
sister;  the  tomb  of  Madeline;  the  sudden  and  total 
disappearance  of  the  house  and  its  inhabitants. 
Let  the  student  note  the  unity  of  effect;  the  art  with 
which  the  related  parts,  even  the  selected  reading, 
are  inter-woven,  the  feeling  of  entire  satisfaction 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  "Ligeia"  and  "  The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death"  may  be  studied  in  the 
same  way.  "The  Gold-Bug"  offers  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  author's  power  of  analysis.  With 
"The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue"  we  have  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  detective  story,  and  the 
influence  of  Poe  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  recent 
best  writers  of  this  kind  of  story  (Compare  "The 
Purloined  Letter"  with  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  "A  Scan- 
dal in  Bohemia").  Poe's  tales  are  pure  romance; 
they  have  no  moral  purpose;  they  are  addressed 
not  to  the  heart,  but  to  the  head. 

Poe  regarded  his  prose  work  as  his  best,  but  the 
world  at  large  knows  him  as  the  author  of  "The 
Raven,"  which  has  been  a  veritable  folk-song.  He 
had  published  and  republished  many  poems  before 
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"The  Raven," but thisestablished  hisfameasa  poet. 
No  other  American  writer  has  won  such  enduring 
fame  on  so  small  a  number  of  poems.  "With 
me,"  he  says,  "poetry  has  been  not  a  purpose,  but 
a  passion."  In  his  poems  as  in  his  romances  he 
shuns  the  didactic.  "A  poem  in  my  opinion,"  he 
writes,  is  opposed  to  a  work  of  science  by  having 
for  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth."  All 
his  best  poems  are  in  one  mood — sad,  sombre, 
despairing — a  wail  for  something  beautiful  that  is 
irrevocably  lost.  In  the  use  of  Poe's  poems  in  the 
class-room  the  teacher  brings  work  of  real  genius 
before  his  class,  and  has,  in  addition,  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  drill  in  the  use  of  rhyme,  refrain, 
and  alliteration  ("The  Raven,"  "The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "Lenore,"  "The  Haunted  Palace" 
for  allegory).  Poe's  analysis  of  "The  Raven" 
("  Philosophy  of  Composition"),  while  probably  not 
representing  the  real  facts,  affords  the  student  an 
excellent  peep  into  the  work-shop  of  a  poet. 

A  proper  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Poe  can- 
not but  be  helpful  to  our  students,  and  the  South 
has  too  few  good  writers  to  fail  in  making  the  most 
of  this  the  greatest  of  them  all. 


How  We  Wrote  a  Geography. 


FANNIE   C.    FARINHOLT,    ASHEVILLE,    N.    C. 


As  a  grade  we  had  a  sublime  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  were  glad  to  undertake  anything  which 
our  oldest  student,  who,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
school,  was  known  as  our  teacher,  might  propose 
to  us. 

So,  when  at  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  geog- 
raphy, she  informed  us  that  no  book  which  she 
knew  of  on  the  subject  quite  satisfied  her,  and  sug- 
gested that  we  should  write  a  geography  for  our- 
selves, we  were  all  entirely  willing  and  ready, 
though  not  having  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to 
begin. 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  able  to  verify  by 
our  own  actual  observation  the  home  geography 
of  the  town,  the  Beaucatcher  ridge,  the  neighbor- 
ing brooks  and  brook-basins,  and  the  Swannanoa 
and  French  Broad  rivers. 

But  now  we  were  to  branch  out  into  the  study 
of  the  continent,  and  there  was  much  which  we 
had  to  take  on  the  testimony  of  others  as  recorded 
in  books.  It  really  was  the  beginning  of  our  edu- 
cation in  the  use  of  books,  but  we  didn't  know 
that;  we  only  knew  that  the  teacher  asked  us  to 


bring  any  geographies  we  happened  to  have  at 
home,  and  we  came  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  te.xt-books.  There  were  Maury's,  Mitchell's, 
Barnes',  Swinton's,  Cornell's,  Harper's  and  Guyot's, 
and  a  lot  of  World  and  Geography  Readers,  be- 
sides pictures  out  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  little  articles  from  The  Youths'  Companion 
and  St.  Nicholas.  Our  teacher  rejoiced  in  such  a 
collection;  she  said  a  one-book  scholar  was  gen- 
erally a  one-sided  scholar. 

We  had  excellent  relief  maps,  a  sand  table,  and 
a  big  black-board  with  plenty  of  chalk.  We  started 
out  to  measure  the  breadth  and  length  of  North 
America.  It  was  the  first  time  we  ever  used  a 
scale  of  miles,  and  we  enjoyed  it.  Then  we  made 
"sums"  about  how  long  it  would  take  a  man  to 
walk  across  North  America  if  he  walked  ten  miles 
a  day,  etc.  We  studied  the  Relief  of  the  Conti- 
nent. We  felt  very  small,  indeed,  when,  using  a 
vertical  scale  of  a  thousand  feet  to  an  inch,  we 
drew  Pisgah  and  then  drew  Pike's  Peak,  Mt.  St. 
Elias  and  a  few  others  beside  it.  Pisgah  isn't  such 
a  very  high  mountain  after  all,  and  we  were  sorry 
to  find  it  so.  When  we  had  measured,  and  calcu- 
lated, and  drawn  cross  sections,  we  turned  to  see 
what  our  books  said  about  the  surface  of  North 
America,  and  the  children  who  had  Maury's  read 
aloud  what  their  book  said,  as  did  also  the  owners 
of  the  other  books,  so  that  we  heard  all.  these 
geographers  on  the  subject;  then,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren had  come  ftom  the  low  seacoasts  and  some 
from  the  great  lakes,  and  some  had  relatives  who 
had  crossed  the  continent — all  of  these  told  what 
they  knew — and  after  awhile  we  were  ready  to  put 
all  that  we  had  learned  about  the  relief  of  the  con- 
tinent into  writing. 

The  teacher  would  write  what  we  told  her,  but 
she  used  to  stop  and  wait  and  wait  and  ask  ques- 
tion after  question  until  she  would  get  somebody 
to  tell  her  what  ought  to  come  first,  and  then  she 
would  keepaskingusto  "say  it  another  way,"  until 
one  of  us,  or  all  of  us  together,  got  the  sentence  to 
run  smoothly.  We  soon  came  to  dislike  halting 
sentences,  and  we  would  often  ask  the  teacher 
to  let  us  change  what  we  had  said  and  make  it  bet- 
ter. Sometimes  she  would  put  a  question  mark  in 
parentheses  after  a  sentence,  and  we  always  knew 
that  meant  that  she  was  asking  if  that  sentence 
told  the  exact  truth,  as  we  had  found  it  out.  She 
insisted  we  must  use  words  which  told  the  plain 
truth  every  time.  When  we  had  written  all  that 
we  knew   about  the   surface,    we   copied   it  in  the 
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blank  books  we  had  for  the  purpose,  and  we  fol- 
lowed this  method  with  coast  line,  climate,  etc., 
until  at  the  end  of  the  session,  we  had  of  our  own 
making  a  book  on  the  geography  of  North  and 
South  America.  The  teacher  and  pupils  have 
never  forgiven  the  teacher  that  she  did  not  have 
parts  of  it  published.  This  work  was  very  slow, 
but  we  liked  it,  and  we  were  amazed  to  see  how  much 
we  found  about  our  subjects  in  other  books  besides 
geographies.  We  would  bring  whatever  we  could 
to  the  class  and  the  teacher  would  read  it  for  us. 

Every  now  and  then,  we  would  "take  per- 
sonally conducted  tours,"  carrying  with  us  the  pict- 
ures of  certain  places  in  our  geographies — we  had 
our  respect  for  Liberty  increased  by  viewing  her 
colossal  proportions  in  New  York  harbor.  We  vis- 
ited the  White  House,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  we  went  reverently  down  to 
Mount  Vernon,  we  heard  the  roars  of  Niagara,  we 
danced  on  the  stump  of  a  redwood  tree,  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning  in  the  canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado (The  teacher  stole  that  story  bodily  out  of  a 
magazine  and  put  some  of  us  in  the  place  of  the 
characters  but  we  didn't  know  this) ;  but,  best  of  all 
to  us,  we  spent  days  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  sailed  on  the  broad  current  of  that 
mighty  river,  drank  coffee  and  watched  its  growth 
on  a  coffee  plantation,  held  our  breath  as  we 
crossed  the  dizzy  passes  in  the  Andes,  and  ate  out 
of  solid  silver  bowls  in  the  dirt  huts  of  Peruvian 
Indians. 

But  every  story  meant  more  work  for  us;  for, 
though  the  teacher  seemed  to  like  to  tell  us  all 
thee  things  almost  as  much  as  we  liked  to  listen 
still  we  knew  we  would  have  to  tell  them  back,  and 
we  each  one  had  to  write  about  some  place  she 
had  told  us  of.  We  could  choose  the  place,  but  we 
had  to  tell  of  the  country  around  it,  the  people  we 
had  met  and  what  most  of  the  people  in  that  coun- 
try were  doing,  and  why  they  were  engaged  in  that 
industry,  and  an3'thing  else  we  could  find  out.  We 
liked  this  sort  of  compositions,  and  the  teacher  said 
she  could  tell  from  them  ever  so  much  more  of  how 
we  had  improved  than  she  could  have  done  by 
numbers  of  written  examinations.  She  said  they 
were  advancing  reviews,  and  that  one  forward-go- 
ing review  was  worth  a  dozen  backward-going  ex- 
aminations. 

Rut  for  all  that,  although  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
so  much  and  thought  our  written  geography  was 
so  fine,  and  although  some  of  our  parents  read  our 
books  through,  still  there  were   numbers   of  them 


who  didn't  even  look  at  our  books,  and  they  com- 
plained that  that  careless  teacher  was  so  bent  on 
amusing  the  children,  that  she  never  gave  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  by  heart  at  home,  never  had  a  single 
language  lesson  in  her  class,  and  never  tried  to 
find  out  what  the  scholars  knew  by  so  much  as  one 
written  e.vamination. 


Some  Observations  on  Science  Teaching. 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.   I.    FOUST,  GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

Natural  Science  has  not  yet  gained  a  general 
recognition  in  the  courses  of  study  of  North  Caro- 
lina schools.  In  some  schools  its  educational  value 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  hence  it  has  had 
an  appropriate  place  on  the  programme.  There 
has  not  been,  however,  until  recently  any  tendency 
toward  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  all  of 
our  schools.  Even  now,  its  claims  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  are  often  disputed,  and  efforts  directed 
toward  according  it  a  more  hearty  support  are,  in 
some  cases,  met  with  opposition  not  only  from  the 
people,  but  also  from  some  teacheis  who  do  not 
understand  its  claims  upon  their  time  and  the  time 
of  the  children. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  are  at  times  urged 
against  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to  those  who 
urge  them  they  seem  sufficient  to  preclude  this 
subject  from  the  courses  of  study  in  schools  below 
the  college. 

First,  it  is  claimed  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  science  might  more  profitably  be  given  to 
some  other  subject  or  subjects,  e.  g.,  mathematics  or 
literature.  According  to  this  view,  when  we  con- 
sider the  relative  value  of  the  material  to  be  used 
for  school  instruction,  it,  in  this  scale,  falls  below 
the  other  branches.  I  believe  we  must  admit  that 
in  some  instances  we  have  carried  science  teaching 
beyond  the  limit  of  consistency. 

We  have  in  some  few  cases  sacrificed  the  culture 
of  the  old  educatioti;  but  these  few  exceptions  do 
not  make  out  a  case  against  this  instruction.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  our  teachers  that  the 
whole  school  course  has  been  given  new  life  and 
vigor  by  the  methods  used  in  science  teaching. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  claimed  that  natural 
science  belongs  to  the  college  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  it  until  that  has  been 
reached.     This  objection  assurries  that  a  majority 
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of  the  children  who  attend  our  public  schools  will, 
after  having  finished  the  prescribed  course,  attend 
college. 

We,  however,  know  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  our  pupils  ever  receive  any  other  advan- 
tages than  those  offered  them  in  the  public  schools. 
Without  any  attempt  or  desire  to  encroach  upon 
the  college  we  must  sooner  or  later  recognize  that 
we  must  prepare  the  children  for  life  and  not  for 
college.  I  believe  we  have  for  a  long  time  cramped 
ourselves  by  our  attempts  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning  instead  of  trying 
to  have  some  sort  of  a  completeness  in  the  courses 
of  study  of  our  elementary  schools.  By  endeavor- 
ing to  conform  our  work  to  the  life  and  method  of 
growth  of  the  child  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  accomplish 
more — even  better  preparation  for  the  college. 

But,  aside  from  this,  the  habits  that  are  the  most 
permanent  and  those  that  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  upon  mature  life  are  formed  -in  early 
childhood.  If,  as  we  claim,  science  teaching  does 
give  a  training  not  given  by  the  other  studies  of 
our  schools  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  training  should  be  attempted  when  it  will 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results  upon  the 
future  conduct  of  the  child. 

Science  teaching  in  our  colleges  would  produce 
far  better  results  if  a  good  foundation  were 
laid  before  the  students  enter  upon  the  more  ad- 
vanced work,  and  if  they  were  already  acquainted 
with  scientific  methods  of  research. 

Probably,  nothing  pursued  in  our  schools  more 
completely  fits  the  child  for  the  duties  of  after  life 
than  science  properly  taught,  because  the  methods 
used  are  identical  with  the  methods  imposed  upon 
him  after  school  days  have  been  passed  and  he  is 
required  to  solve  the  difficulties  encountered  in  his 
struggle  for  existence  or  supremacy.  Entirely 
independent  of  books  the  child  is  required  to 
observe  certain  facts  and  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  observed  facts. 

No  hint  is  given  him  as  to  what  he  may  expect 
to  see.  He  is  asked  to  observe,  to  state  the  results 
of  his  observation  and  to  formulate  the  truth  that 
must  follow. 

There  is  a  reality  and  tangibleness  about  this 
work  that  can  rarely  be  attained  in  any  other  sub- 
ject, no  matter  how  skilful  the  teacher  may  be  in 
his  efforts  to  make  his  teaching  concrete. 

The  mail  meets  this  same  reality  whether  he 
enters  one  of  the  professions  or  engages  in  busi- 
ness.    The  world   presents  certain  conditions  to 


him  and  invites  him  to  shape  his  professional  or 
business  life  as  will  best  advance  his  interest  under 
those  conditions.  The  man  of  foresight  can  see 
things  in  their  proper  relation  to  each,  and  reasons 
accordingly.  This  man  we  call  a  success.  The 
man  who  fails  in  these  particulars  we  correctly 
call  a  failure.  There  may  be  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  circumstances  by  which  the  two  are 
surrounded. 

The  difference  is  found  in  the  individuals  them- 
selves. It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  our  schools 
to  increase  the  successes  and  to  diminish  the  fiil- 
7ires. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  training  can  not 
smoothe  down  all  the  inherited  difficulties.  It 
does,  however,  perform  an  important  part. 

Knowledge,-  to  serve  the  highest  use,  must  be 
systematically  arranged.  It  should  be  well  grouped. 
Science,  taught  correctly,  greatly  aids  the  child  in 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  knowledge  that  he 
already  possesses  and  fosters  the  habit  of  system- 
atic observation. 

While  we  must, of  course, insist  upon  close  observa- 
tion, we  should  at  the  same  time  require  this  to  be 
done  after  some  orderly,  well  arranged  plan.  This 
can  be  demanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cramp 
the  child  and  destroy  interest;  but  the  wise  teacher 
will  guard  against  excessive  routine,  and  yet  will 
see  that  there  shall  not  be  an  aimless  rambling. 
Probably,  in  no  department  of  school  work  is  there 
such  an  opportunity  for  organizing  the  discon- 
nected facts  in  the  minds  of  the  children  as  in  this 
branch  of  study. 


How  Mildred  Learned  to  Read. — II. 


PROF.  E.  P.  MOSES  (in  Carolina  Teachers'  Journal). 


In  my  first  article  I  stated  that  Mildred  was  drilled 
in  speaking  the  elementary  sounds  almost  as  soon 
as  she  began  to  speak  words.  Pestalozzi  insisted 
that  the  babe  in  the  cradle  should  listen  to  these 
sounds  from  an  older  brother  or  sister,  whenever 
practicable.  Teachers  have  sometimes  told  me  that 
they  could  not  teach  the  sounds  because  they  them- 
selves did  not  know  them.  Any  teacher  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  sounds  and  desires  to  learn  them 
can  do  so  while  she  is  reading  the  next  two  para- 
graphs, if  only  she  will  read  them  aloud  and  very 
slowly. 

There  are  forty-oneelementary  sounds  of  English 
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speech.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  vowel  sounds  and 
twenty-four  are  consonant  sounds.  Speak  the  vowel 
sounds  heard  in  liay,  ht\  Iiiglt,  Iio,  hue,  and  you  will 
have  the  five  long  vowel  sounds.  Speak  the  vowel 
sounds  heard  in  liat,  let,  hit,  hot,  hut,  and  you  will 
jiave  the  five  short  vowel  sounds.  Seven  vowel 
sounds  remain.  These  are  heard  in  speaking  the 
words  ball,  farm,  her,  moon,  pout,  boy,  foot.  It  is  a 
sheer  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  attempt  to  teach 
the  so-called  intermediate  and  obscure  sounds,  and 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  they  are  ignored  by  some 
of  the  best  authorities  in  England. 

Of  the  twenty-four  consonant  sounds  fourteen 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  names  of  the  letters 
which  represent  these  sounds.  The  sounds  of  six 
consonants  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  speaking 
the  names  of  si.K  letters,  b,  d,  p,  t,  v,  a,  and  reject- 
ing the  long  e  sound  heard  in  each.  The  sounds  of 
five  more  consonants  can  be  ascertained  by  speaking 
the  names  of  the  five  letters,/",  /,  ;«,  «,  s,  and  reject- 
.  ing  the  short  e  sound  heard  in  each.  The  sounds  of 
two  consonants,  y,  k,  can  be  learned  by  speaking 
the  names  of  those  two  letters  and  rejecting  the 
long  a  sound  heard  in  each.  The  sound  of  the 
consonant  ;-  may  be  learned  by  speaking  the  name 
of  the  letter  and  rejecting  the  Italian  a  sound  found 
in  the  name.  Of  the  remaining  ten  consonant 
sounds,  four  {^g,  h,  iv,y')  maybe  learned  by  speak- 
ing the  words  ^o,  he,  zve,  yes  and  noting  the  initial 
sound.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  four  sounds 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters. There  are  six  more  consonant  sounds,  eli,  sh, 
th  (two),  iig,  zh.  Four  may  be  learned  by  speak- 
ing the  words  chin,  shot,  that,  thin  and  noting 
the  initial  sound.  The  consonant  sound  iig  is  the 
final  sound  heard  in  the  spoken  word  song,  and  the 
consonant  sound  zh  is  heard  in  azure. 

A  child  who  comes  to  school  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  the  letters  can  be  easily  taught  the 
sounds  in  the  manner  explained  above.  A  child 
who  does  not  know  the  names  of  the  letters  should 
be  taught  the  sounds  from  the  spoken  words  alone. 
In  this  latter  way  Mildred  was  taught  the  sounds, 
as  I  have  already  explained - 

When  Mildred  was  two  years  old,  or  soon  there- 
after, she  could  separate  into  elementary  sounds 
any  word  which  she  could  speak,  and  she  could  give 
the  worfi  when  she  heard  its  elementary  sounds 
spoken.  When  she  was  about  four  and  a  half  years 
old  she  began  her  work  with  letters.  From  the 
beginning  till  now  letters  have  been  to  her  nothing 
but  the  signs  of  sounds  with  which   she  had  long 


been  familiar  when  her  attention  was  first  directed 
to  letters.  Mildred  was  not  taught  all  the  letters 
at  first,  but  twelve  consonants  and  one  vowel:  viz  , 
b,  d,  f,  g,  h,  I,  m,  n,  p,  ;-,  s,  t,  and  a  for  its  short 
sound.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
selected,  at  the  start,  a  smaller  number  of  conso- 
nants. The  Roman  letters  were  used  exclusively 
at  first,  for  several  weeks  perhaps,  chiefly  because 
I  had  found  out,  in  similar  work  with  my  other  chil- 
dren, that  these  letters  most  easily  attracted  their, 
interest  and  attention.  Some  of  my  friends,  in 
whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence,  think  that 
the  choice  of  Roman  letters  is  a  mistake. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  for  Mildred  to  learn  how 
to  write  these  letters  when  she  heard  the  sounds, 
or  to  give  the  sounds  at  sight  of  the  letters.  In 
every  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  associate  each 
one  of  the  letters  with  the  name  of  a  child  in  the 
room;  e.  g.,  M  (sound)  with  the  spoken  word  Mil- 
dred, T  (sound)  with  the  spoken  word  Tom,  etc.  But, 
at  length,  that  work  was  accomplished,  the  hardest 
step  in  the  whole  process  of  learning  to  spell  and 
read,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  any  letter 
should  represent  one  sound  rather  than  another. 

The  ne.xt  step  was  for  the  child  to  write  upon  the 
blackboard  certain  of  these  letters  whose  sounds 
when  combined  make  words,  e.  g.,  bat,  fat,  hat, 
mat,  rat,  etc.  The  sounds  were  dictated  to  her  one 
at  a  time,  and  whenever  she  had  written  the  three 
letters  an  effort  was  made  to  show  her  that  she  had 
written  a  word. 

The  ne.xt  step  was  for  the  teacher  to  dictate  a 
word,  as  pan,  and  see  that  she  wrote  it  correctly 
upon  the  blackboard  without  any  assistance.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  know: 
I.  How  to  speak  the  word  correctly.  2.  To  sepa- 
rate it  into  its  elementary  sounds.  3.  To  write  the 
proper  character  for  each  sound.  After  having  writ- 
ten a  number  of  Words,  she  was  told  to  read  what 
she  had  written,  i.  e.,  to  give  at  sight  of  the  letters 
the  sounds  which  the  letters  represented. 

The  teacher  had  before  her  for  dictation  a  list  of 
phonetic  words  of  three  letters,  containing  only  the 
thirteen  letters  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  an 
easy  task  for  any  teacher  to  arrange  a  list  of  forty 
or  fifty  such  words  with  these  letters.  When  these 
words  had  been  written,  the  child  was  shown  the 
letter  o  as  the  representative  of  the  short  o  sound, 
and  thirty  or  forty  more  words,  each  containing 
that  vowel  sound,  were  written  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  additional  consonant.  The  same 
course   was   followed    with    words   containing   the 
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short  ?/,  the  short  i  and  the  short  e  sounds,  so  that, 
by  the  use  of  the  twelve  consonants  with  which  she 
began  writing  and  the  five  vowels  representing  only 
the  regular  sounds,  more  than  two  hundred  words 
were  written.  Then  other  consonants  and  double 
consonants  were  added,  and  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, representing  othe;'  sounds,  in  groups,  until 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  words,  including  plurals, 
ftc,  had  been  written  by  sound  by  the  child.  This 
work  consumed  the  space,  perhaps,  of  four  or  five 
months. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  child  enjoyed  the 
work,  because  her  spelling  lessons  did  not  consist 
in  committing  to  memory  column  after  column  of 
words,  but  in  creating  for  herself  day  by  day,  a 
language  through  the  e.xercise  of  her  own  powers. 
This  can  be  the  only  rational  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  because  it  is  the  only  method  which  rests 
upon  the  principle  that  the  education  of  the  child 
should  accord  with  the  education  of  the  race — the 
deepest  truth  in  pedagogics.  To  the  student  of 
pedagogy  who  has  observed  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  it  must 
be  plain  that  some  day  English-speaking  children 
generally  will  be  taught  spelling  as  German-speak- 
ing children  are  taught  it  to-day. 

The  first  four  or  five  months  of  school  were  spent 
in  writing  words  by  sound  upon  the  blackboard. 
This  Mildred  did  ty  separating  into  its  elementary 
sounds  each  word  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  teacher, 
and  then  writing  the  characters  which  stood  for  the 
sounds. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  asking  too 
much  of  the  youngest  children.  Therefore,  I  have 
requested  the  teachers  here  to  give  each  elemen- 
tary sound  of  the  word,  and  require  the  child  merely 
to  write  its  symbol  as  dictated.  I  have  not  had 
this  plan  in  operation  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
express  a  definite  judgment  on  its  merits,  but  I 
believe  that  by  this  course  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  time  of  the  little  people  will  be  saved. 

When  Mildred  had  v/ritten  her  lesson  of,  say, 
twenty  words,  she  was  required  to  read  the  words 
by  sound,  /.  e.,  to  give,  at  the  sight  of  the  letters, 
thesounds  which  they  represented, and  then  to  speak 
the  whole  word.  When  about  fifteen  hundred  words 
(including  plurals,  etc.,)  had  been  thus  written,  a 
book  containing  words  arranged  strictly  according 
to  sound  was  placed  in  her  hand,  and  she  read  only 
words  in  columns  for,  probably,  two  months  more. 
Webster's  Blue  Back  is  an  excellent  book  for  this 
work.     As  it  was  ordinarily  used,  its  presence  in 


our  schools  was  baneful,  and  its  displacement,  per- 
haps, was  necessary.  But,  properly  used,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  books  for  beginners  ever  published.  It 
seems  to  me  plain  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  pref- 
ace will  convince  any  one  that  its  author  had  no 
other  idea  than  that  the  words  should  be  spelled 
out  by  sound  and  not  by  calling  the  names  of  the 
letters. 

The  words  which  Mildred  read  were  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  numerous  examples 
the  general  principles  of  English  orthography.  One 
of  the  most  important  principles  is  that  silent  e 
final  is  a  sign  that  a  preceding  vowel  is  long;  e.  g., 
fate,  these,  pine,  stone,  pjii-e.  Line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept  are  necessary  to  impress  this 
vital  lesson. 

Words  containing  diphthongs  were  read  in  groups 
that  the  child  might  learn  the  ordinary  sound  which 
each  represents.  Thus,  to  show  that  the  diphthong 
ay  represents  the  long  sound  of  <?,  Mildred  had  to 
spell  out  by  sound  bay,  day,  lay,  may,  ray,  say,  ivay, 
etc.  To  learn  that  the  diphthong  oa  represents  the 
long  sound  of  o,  she  read  oat,  boat,  eoat,  float,  etc. 

Some  of  our  vowels,  singly,  represent  sounds 
which  are  neither  short  nor  long;  e.  g.,  to  the  letter 
a  we  sometimes  give  the  sound  heard  \n  farm  and 
sometimes  the  sound  heard  in  ball  and  sometimes 
the  sound  heard  in  zvander.  To  learn  under  what 
conditions  she  was  to  utter  these  various  sounds, 
she  was  required  to  read  groups  of  words  divided 
on  that  principle.  The  first  list  runs  something 
like  this:  bar,  car,  far,  mar,  tar,  arm,  farm,  Iiarm, 
etc.,  from  which  the  rule  was  deduced  that  the  let- 
ter a  before  a  single  ;■  represents  this  peculiar  sound. 
The  sound  that  the  vowel  a  takes  before  //  was 
shown  by  the  words  ball,  call,  fall,  tall,  hall,  small, 
stall,  wall,  etc.  Again,  the  reading  of  such  words 
as  ivan,  wand,  ivander,  ivas,  zuash,  watch,  etc., 
showed  that  the  vowel  a  after  the  letter  lu  often 
represents  the  sound  of  short  o. 

With  such  words  as  ark,  bark,  dark,  hark,  etc., 
in  each  of  which  the  vowel  a  is  followed  by  the  let- 
ter r,  comparison  was  made  with  words  like  her^ 
fern,  term,  perch,  in  which  e  is  followed  by  r,  and 
with  sir,  stir,  bird,  girl,  in  which  /  is  followed  by 
r,  and  with  cur,  fur,  curl,  church,  in  which  u  is  fol- 
lowed by  r.  It  was  thus  an  easy  task  to  show  the 
child  that  the  letter  r  in  English  words,  like  the 
horse,  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety. 

To  put  the  question  in  a  different  form,  in  order  to 
enable  the  child  to  read  by  sound,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with 
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what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  alphabet  of 
sound.  This  alphabet  consists  of  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  alphabet  proper  (the  vowels  repre- 
senting their  regular  short  sounds)  and  the  follow- 
ing characters  in  addition:  a  followed  by  c  final,  as 
in  skate;  e  followed  by  e  final,  as  in  these;  /fol- 
lowed by  e  final,  as  in  kite;  o  followed  by  e  final, 
as  in  stone;  u  followed  by  e  final,  as  in  mule;  a  fol- 
lowed by  r,  as  in  barn;  e  followed  by  r,  as  in  fern; 
i  followed  by  ;-,  as  in  bird;  ic  followed  by  r,  as  in 
tirn;  a  followed  by  //,  as  in  ball;  at  as  in  train; 
ay  as  in  hay:  an  as  in  Paul;  aiv  as  in  pazv;  ea  as 
in  leaf;  ee  as  in  deer;  etc  as  in  iiezus:  ie  as  in  pie; 
oa  as  in  goat;  oo  as  in  moon;  on  as  in  house;  oi  a.s  in 
oil;  oy  as  in  boy;  eh  as  in  ehnrch;  sh  as  in  ship;  th  as 
in  tills;  rt'A  as  in  zvhale;  ng  as  in  ring;  gh,  silent, 
as  in  fight. 

Thus  we  have  an  alphabet  of  fifty-five  characters, 
twenty-nine  in  addition  to  the  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  alphabet  proper.  It  was  hard  for  the  little  girl 
to  master  all  these,  even  by  the  aid  of  numerous 
examples  for  each  one.  Pictures  on  cards  were 
used,  with  the  diphthong  printed  underneath;  for 
example,  under  the  picture  of  a  train  ai  was  printed. 
I  think  that  these  pictures  are  very  helpful. 

When  these  fifty-five  combinations  were  learned 
the  child  had  gained  the  power  to  make  out  for  her- 
self about  nine-tenths  of  the  words  she  was  soon  to 
meet  in  her  reading.  Professor  Laurie,  in  his  admi- 
rable presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  phonic 
method — "Report  on  the  Dick  Bequest"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1895) — claims  that  this  method  affords  a 
"key  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  words  of  the 
language."  After  a  critical  e.xamination  of  many 
thousand  words  of  our  language,  I  think  that  this 
estimate  is  somewhat  too  high. 

By  the  time  Mildred  had  learned  what  has  been 
indicated  thus  far  she  had  been  in  school  probably 
more  than  six  months,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
she  had  never  read  a  line  of  English.  She  conld 
not  get  any  meaning  out  of  the  first  verse  of"  Mother 
Goose."  One  thing  was  still  wanting,  and  that  was 
familiarity  with  about  one  hundred  words  which  are 
unphonetic,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  made 
out  by  the  child.  It  is  impossible  for  achild,  unaided, 
to  learn  such  words  as  one,  tzvo^four,  tvho,  zvhose, 
s?tre,  tongue.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
enough  more  of  Mildred's  time  to  teach  her  the 
principal  irregular  words  as  wholes,  calling  atten- 
tion, after  the  word  was  pronounced,  to  every  irreg- 
ularity in  each  word.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  to  be  insisted  upon  it  is  to  teach  thor- 


oughly the  small  number  of  unphonetic  words  nec- 
essary in  primary  reading.  Because  they  are  very 
difficult  to  teach,  there  is  great  danger  that  they 
will  not  be  taught  well,  in  which  case  the  child 
will  not  be  able  to  read  anything  worth  reading. 
If  there  is  anything  in  literature  more  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable  than  another,  it  is  so-called  stories 
composed  entirely  of  phonetic  words. 

At  first  Mildred's  reading  of  sentences  was  slow 
and  difficult,  because  of  the  change  in  the  printed 
order  of  words  from  columns  to  straight  lines,  and 
because  of  the  constant  change  of  the  vowel  sounds. 
Before  the  children  began  to  read  their  lesson  from 
the  books,  the  teacher  would  write  upon  the  black- 
board someof  the  longer  phonetic  wordsand  require 
the  pupils  to  spell  them  out  by  sound;  then  she 
would  write  the  unphonetic  words  in  the  lesson 
and  drill  upon  them. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  the  school  year  left 
for  the  reading  of  sentences  the  little  one  read  in 
school  about  twenty-five  pages  of  "  Mother  Goose" 
melodies  and  fables,  and  also  the  whole  of  Barnes' 
Second  Reader.  In  addition  to  these,  she  read  by 
herself  at  home  a  number  of  children's  books. 


The  Essentials  in  United   States  History  to  Be 
Taught  in  Elementary  Schools.* 


WILBUR  F.  GORDY,  H.^.RTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  great  aim  of  education  is  to  reveal  physical 
and  human  life  to  the  individual,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  understand  his  relations  to  them.  All-im- 
portant questions  for  every  individual  to  answer 
are  these:  What  am  I  .-*  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  world  of  physical  and  human  nature  surround- 
ing me,  how  am  I  related  to  it  all,  and  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  my  life  .'  From  early  childhood 
to  the  end  of  life  we  seek  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  live  ration- 
ally. We  are  ever  seeking  more  life,  and  we  truly 
educate  others  when  we  impart  life. 

A  pertinent  question  for  this  paper  to  answer  is. 
How  does  history  aid  the  individual  in  understand- 
ing himself,  his  rights  and  his  social  obligations  to 
his  fellowmen.'  In  other  words.  What  practical 
value  has  history  in  elementary  schools.'  To 
answer  these  questions  we  need  merely  call  to  mind 
the  true  nature  of  history.      It  is   a   study   of  the 

*  Read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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human  will,  of  which  actions  and  events  are  but 
the  expression.  Events  are  the  material  facts 
which  constitute  the  real  truth  of  history.  These 
material  facts  are  nothing  more  than  the  language 
of  the  feelings,  thoughts,  inclinations  and  motives 
of  men,  acting  individually  or  Collectively.  Were 
they  honest,  manly  and  true  ?  Had  they  worthy 
ideals — high  conceptions  of  life  .-'  What  were  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  their  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments, their  hopes  and  aspirations  .'  History  con- 
cerns itself  with  men's  ideals,  and  records  the  nev- 
er-ending conflict  of  these  ideals. 

In  these  considerations  we  see  the  educational — 
the  practical  value  of  history  to  the  individual  life. 
We  study  the  lives  of  men,  as  such  lives  are  revealed 
in  history,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  live 
ourselves.  Their  lives  furnish  us  a  "  vicarious  expe- 
rience," illuminating  our  pathway  and  serving  as 
means  of  warning  or  inspiration.  We  study  the 
past  that  we  may  interpret  the  present  and  prepare 
for  the  future. 

The  function  of  both  the  writer  and  the  teacher 
of  history,  therefore,  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
human  life  by  means  of  the  language  of  actions  and 
events.  Each  event  aids  to  get  an  impression  of 
the  underlying  truth,  the  character  of  the  impres- 
sion depending  upon  the  character  of  the  event. 
It  follows  that  much  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
facts.  The  historian,  even  when  writing  for  adult 
readers,  must  select  his  facts  with  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination. With  far  greater  care  must  the 
teacher  of  history  in  the  elementary  school  select 
typical  facts  which  shall  aid  the  pupil  to  get  cor- 
rect impressions  of  the  truth. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  teacher,  then,  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  facts  rather  than  their  num- 
ber. We  have  already  seen  that  this  principle  must 
be  adopted  by  the  historian  even  when  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  thorough  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  the  mature  student.  But  the  devel- 
opment of  thorough  scholarship  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  considerable  body  of  facts  should  not  be 
a  dominant  motive  in  elementary  schools.  In  three 
grades  only  a  short  tinie  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
history,  and  during  this  time  many  other  studies, 
also,  are  pursued.  Under  such  conditions  a  large 
knowledge  of  United  States  history  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. Higher  aims  than  mere  scholarship  should 
claim  serious  attention.  If,  for  example,  the  pupil 
acquires  an  interest  in  history;  if  he  learns  to  read 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  appreciate  its  meaning;  if,  in 
a  word,  he  so  learns  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 


events  as  to  live  in  imagination  amid  the  scenes  of 
the  past  and  make  its  heroes  his  companions  and 
teachers;  if  such  results  follow  his  study  of  history, 
he  has  at  his  command  the  means  of  a  continuous 
self-education  of  far  more  value  than  any  number 
of  mere  facts  indiscriminately  memorized. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  only 
typical  facts  should  be  selected  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  should  be  treated  wiih  such  ful- 
ness as  to  make  their  meaning  easily  grasped.  Then 
history  becomes  interesting,  because  it  is  vital — 
because  it  enriches  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

But  the  vitalizing  power  of  history  is  not  secured 
by  the  mere  selection  of  typical  events.  The 
writer  and  the  teacher  of  history  should  be  just  as 
careful  in  so  grouping  them  that  their  cardinal  rela- 
tions may  be  readily  seen.  From  one  point  of 
view  events  are  causes;  from  another,  effects.  If 
the  logical  connections  are  made  prominent  by 
intelligent  grouping,  important  events  can  be  given 
due  prominence,  unimportant  ones  can  be  dropped 
out,  and  history  as  a  growth  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

With  these  principles  to  guide  us,  we  may  now 
consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  essentials  in 
United  States  history  to  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  Only  a  very  little  need  be  done  with  the 
early  discoveries — just  enough  to  indicate  how 
America  came  to  be  discovered,  how  it  received 
its  name,  and  how  it  was  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
continent. 

When,  however,  America  had  been  discovered 
and  named  the  great  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  Western  Europe  for 
control  in  America  began.  The  four  nations  most 
prominent  in  this  struggle  were  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  Pertinent  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  the  study  of  this  interesting 
struggle  are  such  as  these:  What  were  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  parties  to  this  struggle  for  control  of  the 
territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States  ? 
Why,  in  the  end,  did  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch  and 
the  French  fail,  and  the  English  succeed  .'  To  an- 
swer these  questions  only  a  small  number  of  typi- 
cal events  are  needed.  If  these  are  grouped  about 
prominent  leaders  like  De  Soto,  Raleigh,  Hudson 
and  La  Salle — all  of  them  representing  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  countries  they  served — the  story 
will  be  a  thing  of  life  appealing  to  life.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  selecting  truly  typical  events  be  adhered  to, 
the  narrative  may  be  made  brief  and  simple. 

Before  taking  up  the  most  important  chapter  in 
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this  struggle  for  control  in. what  is  now  the  United 
States,  however — I  mean  the  long  series  of  inter- 
colonial wars  between  the  French  and  the  English 

life  in  the  English  colonies  must  be  considered. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  study  all  of  these  thirteen 
colonies  in  detail.  A  just  allotment  of  time  urges  the 
use  of  typical  facts  in  representative  colonies  for 
the  three  groups.  Virginia  and  Maryland  may  rep- 
resent the  Southern  group;  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, the  New  England  group,  and  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  Middle  group.  The  all- im- 
portant thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  wish  the 
pupil  to  realize  something  as  to  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple the  colonists  were,  and  what  kind  of  lives — 
social,  industrial,  political  and  religious — they 
lived.  What  were  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  dress,  their  modes  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion, their  industries,  their  religious  worship,  their 
attitude  toward  education  .'  How  did  soil,  climate 
and  the  physical  conditions  influence  their  lives 
and  occupations.'  In  short,  what  kind  of  people 
were  they  and  what  were  their  views  of  life  in  their 
new  homes  in  America. 

This  special  stud}'  of  life  in  the  colonies  may  be 
well  made  to  cover  the  tiine  from  their  settlement 
to  16S9.  By  the  use  of  three  groups  of  representa- 
tive colonies  the  pupil  can  study  the  three  parallel 
streams  of  colonial  history  without  being  lost  in 
the  mental  confusion  that  must  result  from  a  strictly 
chronological  treatment  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
considered  separately.  Then,  too,  by  comparison 
and  contrast  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  one  group 
with  that  in  the  others,  certain  definite  and  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  people  in  each  group  may 
be  distinctly  traced. 

At  this  point  I  would  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
study  of  some  carefully  selected  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  pupil's  own  state.  For  many  reasons  which 
space  limitations  forbid  me  to  discuss  here  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  teaching  of  local  history 
in  our  elementary  schools. 

Having  followed  the  history  of  the  English  colo- 
nies to  1689,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  the  sig- 


prepared  them  for  union.  At  this  point,  then, we  may 
logically  introduce  the  Indians  and  may  wisely  con- 
fine our  attention  to  those  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  few  well-chosen  facts  about  these  people  and 
their  manner  of  life  will  prepare  for  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  colonists, 
especiallyas  totheoutcomeof  thefurtrade  and  wars. 
The  Fequot  war  and  King  Philip's  war  will  suffice 
for  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  Indian  warrior 
and  of  the  general  character  of  all  their  wars  with 
the  whites. 

Just  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  French  and  the  English  for  con- 
trol in  America  the  logic  of  history  calls  for  a  con- 
sideration of  French  explorations,  especially  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  valleys.  The 
vital  relation  to  this  struggle  of  the  Iroquois  In- 
dians, whose  friendship  and  fur  trade  were  secured 
by  the  Dutch,  and  whose  bitter  enmity  was,  through 
Champlain's  unfortunate  gunshot,  secured  by  the 
French,  should  be  made  conspicuous.  These 
remarkable  Indians  played  a  very  significant  part 
in  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  European 
rivals  for  empire  in  America. 

To  explain  the  real  meaning  of  this  struggle, 
only  the  last  of  the  four  intercolonial  wars — the 
last  French  war — need  be  studied.  Its  causes,  a 
few  of  its  significant  military  events,  and  its  lasting 
results  should  claim  attention.  Why  Braddock 
failed,  and  why  Pitt  and  Wolfe  led  England  on  to 
victory,  suggest  moral  lessons  of  untold  value  to 
students  of  human  life.  Pitt  and  'VVolfe  were  great 
leaders  because  they  represented  the  highest  and 
best  in  the  people  they  led;  they  represented  the 
noblest  ideals  of  all  England.  Since  those  ideals 
were  higher  than  French  ideals,  France  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  England  in  America. 

In  the  study  of  the  royal  and  the  proprietary 
governors,  attention  should  be  mainly  concen- 
trated upon  Berkeley  in  Virginia  and  Andros  in 
New  England.  These  men,  earnest  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  royal  masters  and 
truly  representing   in   Amerfca  the  Stuart  tyranny 


nificance  of  this  date,  which  marked  a  turning  point      in  England,  were  important  forces  in  preparing  the 


in  American  history.  Up  to  this  time  there  wag 
little  but  a  narrow,  provincial  spirit  in  the  colonies. 
In  a  large  measure  each  had  selfishly  gone  its  own 
way  without  much  regard  for  the  others.  But  after 
1689  three  sets  of  historic  forces— Indian  wars,  trou- 
bles with  the  French,  and  difficulties  with  the  royal 
and  the  proprietary  governors — by  degrees  brought 
the  colonies  into  more  sympathetic  relations  and 


English  colonies  for  united  resistance  to  England 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  studying  this  war  we  shall  wisely  do  more 
with  causes  than  with  military  details.  George 
III.  and  personal  government,  William  Pitt  and 
taxation  without  representation  in  England,  and 
the  attitude  of  George  III.  toward  the  Americans  are 
highly  suggestive  topics.     So  are  Samuel  Adams 
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and  no  taxation  without  representation  and  Pat- 
rick Henry  with  his  stirring  words,  "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death."  In  discussing  the  cause 
of  this  momentous  revolution  we  should  clearly 
bring  out  the  truth  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  strug- 
gle between  two  peoples  as  between  hostile  prin- 
ciples in  each  of  two  countries.  No  more  impor- 
tant truth  can  be  taught  than  this,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question.  Certainly,  in  teach- 
ing this  war,  we  should  try  to  present  the  facts  as 
they  were  and  not  as  they  have  been  so  often  mis- 
represented. We  shall  wrong  the  young  if  we 
appeal  to  their  prejudice  rather  than  to  their  sense 
of  justice.  Only  a  part  of  England  was  opposed  to 
us  in  the  American  Revolution. 

As  to  battles,  a  small  number,  like  Lexington 
and  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,  Trenton 
and  the  principle  events  leading  to  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  and  of  Cornwallis,  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  real  character  of  the  struggle.  Wash- 
ington's trials  and  difficulties  and  the  suffering  sold- 
iers at  Valley  Forge  may  well  be  made  to  teach 
lessons  of  the  highest  moral  value  to  the  life  of 
every  boy  or  girl. 

After  learning  the  results  of  the  Revolution,  the 
pupil  will  be  led  to  see  why  the  Confederation  broke 
down.  He  should  carefully  note  the  lack  of  power 
in  Congress,  which  constituted  the  central  govern- 
ment. A  few  salient  topics  will  serve  to  bring  out 
this  important  fact  and  will  prepare  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  the  Constitution  and  also  its  fun- 
damental principles.  He  might  well  give  special 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  the  question, 
How  did  the  United  States  come  to  be.'  The  Rev- 
olution brought  independence  but  not  union.  The 
Constitution  broughtunion,butnotthatstrong  com- 
pact Union  that  e.xists  in  189S.  The  young  repub- 
lic was  weak — so  weak  that  it  had  not  the  respect 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  For  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Constitution  went  into  effect  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  a  struggle — mainly 
commercial  and  diplomatic — with  England  and 
France.  No  large  number  of  facts  need  be  taught 
that  the  pupil  may  know  what  this  struggle  meant. 
Of  course,  it  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812,  which 
resulted  in  our  political  independence  of  Europe 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  con- 
taining an  outline  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 


But,  while  the  struggle  was  going  on  with  foreign 
powers  there  was  an  equally  significant  one  going 
on  at  home  between  two  political  parties  with  hos- 
tile theories  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Shall  the  federal  government  be  supreme 
over  the  State  .''  Shall  there  be  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  grant  large  powers 
to  Congress  and  to  the  president .'  Hamilton  said, 
"Yes;"  Jefferson  said,  "No."  Each  of  these  men 
was  sincere,  and  each  was  truly  representative  of  a 
large  political  party.  When  these  great  political 
leaders  passed  away,  they  left  behind  them  the 
same  hostile  political  ideals,  each  struggling  to 
overcome  the  other.  But  other  leaders  came  to 
the  front  and  bore  aloft  the  standard  of  their  fol- 
lowers. These  leaders  were  Daniel  Webster,  who 
took  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Hamilton,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  took  the  place  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Jefferson.  Those  giants  fought  with  mighty 
energy,  using  in  the  struggle  the  weapons  that  had 
been  forged  by  their  predecessors.  In  time  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun  passed  away  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson  Davis  stood  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  armies  of  followers.  Under  the  new 
leaders,  argument  and  persuasion  were  dropped 
Each  side  rushed  to  arms  and  engaged  in  a  terrible 
civil  war. 

Of  course,  after  1820  slavery  bore  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  all  this  struggle  and  should  receive  a 
due  share  of  attention.  How  it  came  to  have  a 
place  here,  its  industrial  value  in  promoting  a  more 
rapid  development  of  the  South,  its  civilizing  effect 
upon  the  negroes,  its  moral  aspect  and  its  influence 
in  leading  the  South  to  engage  almost  wholly  in 
producing  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar 
and  tobacco — all  these  phases  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, as  helping  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  and  as  aiding  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  great 
race  problem  in  the  South  to-day,  should  be  pre- 
sented briefly  and  simply  in  American  grammar 
schools.  Such  questions  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. In  connection  with  the  question  of  slavery, 
much  should  be  made  of  the  influence  of  soil  and 
climate  upon  the  course  of  history.  The  rapid 
development  of  slavery  in  the  South,  under  the 
impetus  of  cotton  growth  and  the  use  of  the  cotton 
gin,  is  a  most  striking  example  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  physical  conditions  and  industrial, 
social  and  political  institutions. 

Another  note-worthy  illustration  of  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  man  and  the  physical  con- 
ditions surrounding  him  is  to  be  found  in  our  west- 
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ward  development.  It  has  been  well  said  that  up 
to  1S90  American  history  was  largely  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  West.  Certainly  the  bitterness  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  was  about  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  slavery  into  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Now,  in  the  West,  the  prairie 
lands,  so  fertile  and  so  easily  brought  under  culti- 
vation, invited  the  laborer  to  begin  life  anew,  where 
he  could  get  a  good  farm  for  almost  nothing.  The 
railroad  encouraged  westward  emigration  by  mak- 
ing the  transportation  of  emigrants  and  goods  rapid, 
easy  and  ine.\pensive.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  nearly  all  this  westward  emigration  was  from 
the  North.  Moreover,  when  these  Western  people 
began  to  find  a  market  for  their  corn,  wheat  and 
other  produce,  the}'  traded  with  the  North,  because 
the  North  had  what  they  needed.  The  North  and 
West  found  mutual  profit  in  trade,  and  having  com- 
mon interests  they  soon  found  themselves  having 
common  sympathies,  common  political  aims  and 
purposes.  Very  naturally,  when  the  clash  of  arms 
came  in  i86r,  the  West  united  with  the  North  to 
preserve  the  L^nion.  The  part  played  by  the  West 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  most 
vital  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Connected  with  the  development  of  this  sig- 
nificant movement,  prominence  should  be  given  to 
Western  settlement,  Western  life,  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  connecting  the  East  and  the  West,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  plains,  of  canals,  rivers  and  railroads, 
and  so  on — all  of  which  can  be  put  so  simply  as  to 
be  made  very  interesting  to  the  pupil. 

The  importance  of  the  Civil  War  is  not  likely  to 
be  overrated,  but  the  character  of  the  fighting  may 
be  easily  understood  by  the  study  of  typical  mili- 
tary events,  such  as  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Shiloh 
and  Gettysburg,  the  naval  duel  between  the  Moni- 
tor and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg.  The  influence  of  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation and  the  relations  between  the  North  and 
England  and  France  are  of  vastly  greater  signifi- 
cance than  military  details.  The  manhood  of  the 
nation,  as  evidenced  by  the  heroism  on  the  part  of 
both  the  blue  and  the  gray,  is  worthy  of  special 
consideration,  because  it  will  prepare  the  youth  of 
to-day  for  .the  sturdy,  manly  work  always  required 
of  true  citizenship.  But,  for  this  purpose  a  few  typi- 
cal events,  made  interesting,  are  worth  far  more 
than  thousands  of  insignificant  skirmishes,  battles 
and  other  military  minutio;. 

Only  a  brief  space  remains  for  the  discussion  of 
the  years  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Civil 


War  and  the  present  time.  The  Civil  War 
abolished  slavery;  it  declared  the  nation  to  be 
supreme  over  the  state.  But  new  and  difficult 
problems  required  solution  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction. The  American  boy  should  know  some 
of  these  problems,  for  they  will  aid  him  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  South  of  to-da}' — the 
New  South — a  topic  which  should  be  presented 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  its  Importance. 

There  is  a  New  West  also.  What  is  that,  and 
how  has  foreign  immigration  affected  it .'  And 
how  do  the  arid  region  and  irrigation  affect  it  and 
the  country  at  large  ? 

But  there  is  more  even  than  a  new  South  and  a 
new  West.  There  is  a  new  Union,  very  different 
from  the  L'^nion  that  was  sectionalized  by  slavery. 
What  is  that  new  Union,  as  brought  about  by  the 
Civil  War  and  as  largely  modified  by  important 
events  since  the  war  ?  I  admit  that  the  difficulties 
of  getting  at  the  truth  here  are  very  great.  We 
are  too  near  the  hi.->tory  of  these  years  to  get  a  right 
perspective  of  the  events  that  crowd  them.  But  we 
are  certain  of  the  significance  of  some  events  because 
of  their  intimate  relation  with  present  problems. 
Grant's  peace  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Indians 
may  well  be  used  in  connection  with  some  study 
of  the  reservation  system  and  the  Indian  problem 
of  to-day.  Something  should  be  done  with  such 
topics  as  the  great  exhibitions,  as  bringing  out  the 
wonderful  advance  we  have  made  in  art,  invent! an, 
wealth  and  education;  something  with  the  mean- 
ing of,  and  progress  made  in,  civil  service  reform; 
something  with  the  labor  strikes  as  indicating  the 
strife  between  labor  and  capital;  something  with 
the  ballot  reform  movement,  in  the  interests  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relation  between  honest 
voting  and  good  government;  something  with  the 
tariff  question  as  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  hour; 
something  with  silver  legislation  as  an  aid  to  an 
understanding  of  what  money  really  is;  and  some- 
thing, also,  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  connection  with  the  England- 
Venezuela  controversy  and  arbitration,  for  the  com- 
ing voter,  and  the  coming  woman  as  well,  will  serve 
their  country  with  more  intelligent  zeal  if  they  get 
even  a  few  meager  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  other  nations.  American  boys  and  girls 
should  learn  that  the  country  of  which  they  are  a 
part  has,  like  themselves,  moral  responsibilities  and 
duties,  and  that  it  can  never  realize  a  high  destiny 
in  the  world  by  a  mere  increase  in  population  and 
advance  in  material  prosperity. 
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With  considerations  like  the  foregoing  before  him, 
the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
vital  problems  of  the  hour  and  of  his  relation  as  a 
citizen  to  the  right  solution  of  these  problems.  And 
here  we  reach  the  goal  of  all  the  study  of  his  coun- 
try's history.  He  has  learned  what  his  country  has 
done  for  him.  Is  he  willing  to  make  a  suitable 
return  in  loyal,  obedient  service.'  Has  the  legacy 
left  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Webster  and  Lin- 
coln, enriched  his  life  by  giving  him  nobler  ideals 
of  citizenship.?  In  a  word,  is  the  sum  total  of  his 
life  larger  because  of  the  inpouring  of  other  and 
greater  lives.'  If  so,  he  has,  indeed,  realized  in 
himself  the  true  spirit  of  history. 


The  Application  and  Extension  of  Herbartian 
Principles. — II. 


THOS.    T.   CANDLER,   PRINCIPAL   CALDWELL    INSTITUTE. 


The  foundations  laid  by  Herbart  have  been  ex- 
tended and  developed  by  his  followers,  notably, 
Lazarus,  Steinthal,  and  Wundt.  Lazarus  calls 
attention  to  the  importance,  for  apperception,  of 
ideas, feelings,  interests,  etc.,  of  which  we  maybe,  for 
the  time,  unconscious.  Steinthal  further  develops 
<Tnd  classifies  the  various  types  of  apperception  as 
follows: 

1.  Identifying  Apperception. — That  is  apper- 
ception in  which  the  object  and  subject,  or  im- 
pression and  picture  in  the  memory,  are  alike. 

2.  Subsuming  "  Apperception. — That  in  which 
the  individual  is  apperceived  by  knowledge  of  the 
general  species  or  class. 

3.  Harmonizing  Apperception. — This  is  the  co- 
ordination of  ideas  that  belong  to  different  classes, 
disregarding  emotions  and  desires. 

4.  Creative  or  Formative  Apperception. — This 
is  found  in  all  those  combinations  on  which  the 
progress  of  science  is  based  in  the  creations  of 
poets  and  artists,  in  the  thinking  processes  of 
induction,  deduction,  etc.  The  characteristic  of 
this  kind  is  that  in  every  case  the  apperceiving 
factor  is  created. 

Wundt's  specific  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
apperception  is  in  showing  the  function  of  the  will 
in  this  activity. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  two  schools  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  Herbart's  doctrine:  The  one,  con- 
servative and  literal,  is  led  by  Karl  Volkmer  Stoy; 
the  other,  independent  and  progressive,  by  Tuik- 


son   Ziller.     Of  these,  the   Ziller   school    is    much 
the  better 

Ziller's  guiding  principles,  taken  directly  from 
Herbart,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  conception  of  moral  training  through 
instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  keep- 
ing the  five  moral  ideas  in  close  touch  with  the 
content  of  the  various  studies. 

2.  The  apperception  of  children,  or  their  natu- 
ral thought  processes,  founded  upon  acquired 
knowledge  and  social  experience,  as  the  only  relia- 
ble guide  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
studies,  together  with  the  best  method  of  teaching 
them. 

3.  The  necessity  of  developing  in  the  pupils  an 
inherent,  far-reaching  and  abiding  interest  in  study 
as  a  moral  revelation  of  the  world. 

Ziller  asks  three  questions,  and  all  his  work  is 
the  attempt  to  answer  them.     They  are:  , 

1.  What  studies  must  be  selected  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.-" 

2.  How  must  these  studies  be  co-ordinated  so 
as  to  conduce  to  the  most  perfect  mastery  of 
knowledge,  the  clearest  insight  into  moral  rela- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  the  highest  moral 
ideals,  the  best  moral  disposition,  the  best  moral 
habits.' 

3.  What  method  of  teaching  will  best  further 
the  above-named  ends.' 

These  questions  and  Ziller's  answers  to  them 
will  be  taken  up  under  the  following  heads  and 
order?     Subject-matter,  Method,  Co-ordination. 

SUBJECT-MATTER. 

The  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  divided  by 
Ziller  into  two  groups,  studies  that  pertain  to  i/wn 
and  studies  that  pertain  to  natitre.  The  humanistic 
group  comprises  (i)  history,  (2)  literature,  (3)  art 
and  (4)  languages;  the  group  of  nature  studies, 
(i)  geography,  (2)  natural  history,  (3)  mathe- 
matics, (4)  practical  exercises  and  (5)  gymnastics. 
A  favorite  idea  with  Ziller  was  that  the  child,  in 
his  development  from  infancy  to  manhood,  passes 
through  the  same  general  stages  that  the  race  has 
passed  through  in  its  rise  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

METHOD. 

We  now  come  to  Ziller's  fuller  treatment  of  Her- 
bart's four  steps  in  the  method  of  instruction.  He 
has  given  a  special  function  to  the  processes, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  in  that  analysis  works  upon 
present  stores  of  knowledge  in   order  to   prepare 
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the  mind  for  the  best  possible  apperception  of  the 
new  material  that  is  synthetically  offered  to  it  by 
instruction.  Recognizing  this  separate  function  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  most  followers  of  Ziller 
now  divide  the  step  clearness,  as  defined  by  Her- 
bart,  into  two  steps,  thus  making  five  in  all,  as  fol- 
lows: {y)  p7-eparation  (analysis),  (2)  presentation 
(synthesis),  (3)  association,  (4)  system  and  (5) 
application. 

Thesubject-matterof  every  study  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  parts,  called  methodical 
unities,  and  each  of  them  is  to  be  carried  system- 
atically through  the  formal  steps.  The  first  step 
consists  in  the  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  lesson.  This  is  done  by  freshening  up  and 
calling  clearly  to  mind  such  Oiderideasas  bearupon 
the  new.  The  second  step  begins  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  new  lesson,  and  closes  with  repetition, 
drill,  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  fix  the  lesson.  In 
the  third  step  are  brought  together  in  the  mind  the 
newly  won  ideas,  where  they  are  compared  and 
combined  with  the  old.  In  the  fourth  step,  by 
means  of  a  few  well  directed  questions,  the  general 
truth  or  notion  is  called  out  and  freed  from  its  par- 
ticular applications. 

With  the  fifth  step,  the  process  is  complete.  The 
clear,  well-adjusted  knowledge  is  applied.  It  is 
carried  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and 
back  again  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  thus 
welding  together  into  firm,  systematic  association 
all  the  child's  knowledge,  and  making  it  a  reliable, 
personal  possession. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

The  articulation,  or  coordination  of  studies,  in- 
volves two  questions:  What  shall  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  education.'  How  shall  it  be  arranged.' 
These  questions  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  the  great  questions  to  educators.  Every 
age  has  answered  them  in  its  own  way.  In  our 
own  age,  the  application  of  the  principle  of  apper- 
ception is  revolutionizing  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation^ It^ecomes  necessary  to  hold  up  all  our 
ojd  ideas  and  theories  and  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  the  new  principle.  Where  they  fail  to 
accord  with  it,  they  must  be  laid  aside  and  new 
ones  formed. 

The  idea,  then,  is  so  to  choose  and  arrange  the 
subjects  of  study  that  each  one  will  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  understand  the  others,  and 
the  subjects  of  each  grp.de  or  class  will  lead  up  to 


those  of  the  ne.xt.  Coordination  is  based,  there- 
fore, on  the  natural  processes  of  the  developing 
mind,  according  to  the  principle  of  apperception. 
It  is  desirable  because  it  is  based  on  this  principle, 
and  because  it  is  economy  of  time  and  mental 
effort.  It  is  held  that  coordination  brings  out  the 
inter-dependence  and  oneness  of  all  knowledge, 
thereby  conducing  to  unity  of  mental  life,  con- 
sistency of  volition  and  symmetry  of  character; 
that  it  powerfully  develops  the  pupil's  interest  in 
all  his  studies  by  showing  the  relation  and  depend- 
ence of  his  favorite  studies  on  all  the  others;  that 
it  gives  insight  into  the  moral  relation  of  the  world 
and  leads  to  moral  character,  according  to  the 
development  of  volition  through  ideas,  desires, 
interest,  etc.;  in  short,  that  on  this  depends  the 
proper  development  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  sides  of  the  child's  self 

The  attempts  of  the  disciples  of  Herbart  to 
answer  these  questions  from  this  point  of  view  have 
resulted  in  various  theories  as  to  what  sho.uld  be 
chosen  from  the  literature  and  science  which  con- 
stitute human  knowledge  as  food  for  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  childhood.  Four  of  these  plans  will 
be  discussed  briefly  here,  viz.:  Ziller's,  Frick's, 
Col.  Parker's  and  Dr.  DeGarmo's,  the  first  two 
being  Germans  and  the  last  two  Americans.  The 
principal  consideration  will  be  given  to  Ziller. 

Ziller's  plan  of  articulation  is  one  of  Concentra- 
tion. Seeking  a  principle  for  the  selection  ofa  core 
about  which  to  concentrate  the  studies  of  the  two 
groups,  he  adds  to  the  psychological  principle  of 
sequence  his  own  Culture  Epoch  theory.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  and  this  theory,  the 
history  and  literature  of  corresponding  epochs,  as 
containing  the  greatest  moral  content,  constitute 
this  core  in  the  hnuianistic  group.  He  chooses  for 
the  first  )'ear  or  grade  certain  of  Grimm's  fairy 
tales;  "Robinson  Crusoe"  for  the  second;  and  for 
the  higher  grades,  periods  oftheGerman  and  Jew- 
ish national  history  (Bible  history  being  taught  in 
the  German  schools). 

Geography  is  chosen  as  the  core  of  the  nature 
group.  This,  it  is  claimed,  connects,  not  only  the 
various  members  of  this  group,  but  also  the  nature 
group  with  the  humanistic.  About  these  subjects 
as  cores  are  arranged  the  drawing,  reading,  writ- 
ing, nature-study,  number  work,  etc.,  to  be  studied 
simultaneously. 

Dr.   William  Rein,    at  Jena,  has  developed  these  ■ 
ideas  and  reduced  them  to  practice.     As  illustrat- 
ing the  theory,  l^t  us  take  an  e.xample  of  a  day's 
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work  from  the  sixth  grade  of  Dr.   Rein's  concen- 
trated curriculum: 


HU.MANISIC   GROUP. 


Sacred,  Israel  under  the  Kings:    Saul. 
Profane,  Greek;   Age  of  Mythology. 


I.     History  I 

,5  Drawing,  Hellenic  Architecture. 
"'       ^   ^Singing,  Songs  of  Spring  (Spring-time). 

f  German,  (a)  Form;   (b)  Content,  Essay. 

I  Visit  to  Preller  Gallery. 
3.     Languge    -\  Latin,  (a)  Form,  Irreg.  verbs;   (b)  Content, 

I       Stories  of  Greciaii  Myths. 

[  French  (Preparatory  work. ) 

NATURE   GROUP. 

1.  Geography:  Greece,  Peloponnesus,  etc. 

2.  Natural  History:  Garden  work. 

3.  Mathematics.     4.   Gymnastics.     5.   Practice  work,  etc. 

This  plan  seems  practicable  and  sensible,  and 
we  might  conceive  of  a  little  fellow's  coming  with 
some  interest  from  a  lesson  in  Grecian  mythology 
to  a  drawing  of  Hellenic  architecture,  for  instance. 

Dr.  Frick,  of  the  Stoy  school,  considering  more 
particularly  the  gymnasium  or  higher  school  of 
the  Germans,  while  accepting  the  same  materials 
of  education  and  the  Culture  Epoch  theory,  rejects 
the  idea  of  a  core  of  concentration,  and  favors 
rather  the  co-ordination  of  the  several  branches. 
Especially  natural  science,  he  says,  cannot  be 
subordinated  to  culture  studies.  He  depends  on 
the  reading  matter  of  the  mother  tongue  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  course.  The  importance  of 
history  and  geography  is  recognized  and  the  same 
desire  for  unity  is  entertained.  In  fact,  it  really 
seems  that  the  point  of  difference  is  only  in  the 
degree  of  concentration,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Ziller  contemplates  the  primary 
school  while  Frick  considers  the  gymnasium. 

CoU  Parker's  plan,  like  Ziller's,  is  one  of  concen- 
tration, but  has  another  principle  of  unification, 
viz.,  universal  law.  According  to  this  principle 
the  natural  sciences  are  to  be  taught,  while  such 
formal  studies  as  are  embraced  in  attention  (observ- 
ing, reading  and  hearing  language),  in  expression 
(gesture,  writing,  speech,  drawing,  printing,  etc.), 
and  in  judgment  (form  and  number)  are  to  be 
picked  up  incidentally  by  use.  That  is  to  say  that 
formal  studies,  as  such,  should  not  be  taught. 
Thought  precedes  expression  and,  hence,  should 
be  spontaneous.  This  may  be  philosophical,  but 
it  is  not  practical,  and  it  "leads  to  the  logical  at  the 
expense  of  the  psychological." 

The  latest  arrangement  of  studies  with  reference 
to   Herbartian  doctrines   is   that  of  President   De 


Garmo,  of  Swathmore  College,  Pa.  Although  he 
prefers  to  call  his  suggested  plan  one  of  coordina- 
tion, it  is  certainly  one  of  concentration;  for  he 
divides  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  into  three 
groups:  the  liuvianistic,  the  nature  and  the  economic. 
Each  has  a  core  of  content  and  a  formal  side.  The 
humanistic  group  has  a  core  of  history  and  litera- 
ture with  a  principle  of  development  in  the  Culture 
Epoch  theory,  and  language  as  a  formal  side.  The 
nature  group  has  a  content  of  scientific  fact  and 
form  in  mathematics,  the  principle  of  development 
being  that  of  science  itself  The  economic  group, 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Dr.  DeGarmo, 
has  for  its  object  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  man 
and  the  preparation  of  man  for  his  conquest  over 
nature.  Its  content  is  economic  and  sociological 
questions,  together  with  practical  theory,  and  its 
formal  side  is  mechanical  drawing  and  manual 
training. 

The  main  credit  for  this  plan  belongs,  of  course, 
to  Ziller  and  Herbart,  but  DeGarmo's  modifica- 
tions are  radical,  greatly  improving  and  adapting 
the  theory  to  present-day  demands.  The  content 
of  the  economic  group  is  enormous,  and  its  value 
is  beginning  to  be  realized. 

We  have  been  all  along,  and  even  now  are,  com- 
mitted too  entirely  to  the  use  of  formal  studies  as 
the  material  of  instruction;  but  the  day  of  mental 
gymnastics  is  over  and  that  of  real  knowledge  and 
power  is  dawning.  The  rise  of  Herbartian  prin- 
ciple and  of  those  theories  suggested  by  it  forms 
the  line  which  divides  unmistakably  all  the  educa- 
tional doctrines  of  the  past  from  those  of  the 
future.  Those  teachers  who  do  not  acquaint  them- 
selves with  this  new  principle  and  conform  their 
methods  to  it  will  be  relegated  along  with  tlie  old 
education  as  surelv  as  has  been  scholasticism. 


You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British  mu- 
seum (if  you  could  live  long  enough)  and  remain 
an  utterly  "illiterate,"  uneducated  person;  but  if 
you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book  letter  by  letter 
— that  is  to  say,  with  real  accuracy — you  are  for 
evermore  in  some  measure  an  educated  person — 
John  Raskin. 

The  end  and  aim  of  modern  education  requires 
that  one  become  able  to  think  clearly,  to  aspire 
nobly,  to  drudge  cheerfully,  to  sympathize  broadly, 
to  decide  righteously,  and  to  perform  ably;  in  short, 
to  be  a  good  citizen. —  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleve- 
land, .Ohio. 
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A  Few  Sources  of  Historical  Material. 


PRINCIPAL  R.  J.  TIGHE,  CITY  SCHOOLS  ASHEVILLE,  N.   C. 


I  find  that  often  teachers  have  much  good  matter 
for  the  teaching  of  history  upon  their  book-shelves 
at  home  and  in  the  school  without  knowing  it.  This 
material  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  back  numbers  of 
magazines,  very  old  copies  of  histories,  biographies, 
collections  of  published  letters,  encyclopedias,  or 
even  in  the  form  of  standard  histories  or  reports. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  teachers  who  teach  the 
words  of  the  text-book,  or  very  little  more,  who 
have  not  the  historical  spirit,  and  so  fail  to  imbue 
their  pupils  with  this  spirit.  I  give  below  only  a 
few  of  the  sources  of  material  for  the  study  of  United 
States  history,  but  it  is  hoped  that  even  this  partial 
list  will  serve  to  show  the  broad  field  one  may  choose 
from.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  bring  to  mind 
many  a  forgotten  volume,  picture  or  paper,  and  that 
it  may  open  to  many  a  teacher  of  history  a  brighter 
prospect  and  enable  him  to  make  a  better  plan  for 
the  teaching  of  the  subject.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant 
that  any  teacher  should  purchase  this  or  a  similar 
list  entire;  it  is  merely  to  show  how  broad  is  the  field 
of  historical  literature  and  how  much  that  might  be 
helpful  is  left  unused. 

For  a  general  work  of  reference  on  American 
history  there  is  no  single  publication  so  valuable  as 
the  "Library  of  American  Literature,"  edited  by 
Charles  Edmund  Stedman  and  PLUen  Mackay  Hutch- 
inson. It  is  in  eleven  volumes  and  is  somewhat, 
expensive,  but  when  obtained  will  furnish  material 
for  all  ordinary  needs.  The  only  publication  of  his- 
torical material,  designed  especiallyfor  school  work, 
is  the  valuable  series  of  "Old  South  Leaflets."  These 
are  copies  of  original  documents,  extracts  from  old 
letters,  speeches,  etc.,  and  are  so  cheap  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  any  pupil  from  having  them. 
They  are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  at  five  cents 
each,  or  $3  a  hundred.  In  this  class  of  general 
historical  material,  Winsor's  "Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical History  of  America"  and  Bancroft's  "American 
History"  should  also  be  mentioned. 

On  the  Period  of  Diseovery,  the  publications  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society  contain  nearly  all  the  original 
narratives  of  the  discoverers.  "Pinkerton's  Voy- 
ages "  is  also  rich  in  information  on  this  period.  The 
illustrations  of  this  time  in  Winsor's  "Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America"  are  very  good,  as 
are,  also,  those  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  65. 

For  the  Colonial  Period,  the  publications  of  the 


Massachusetts  Historical  Society  are  the  richest  sin- 
gle source;  the  "Documentary  History  of  New 
York,"  the  "Colonial  Records  ofNorth  Carolina" 
and  those  of  the  other  colonies;  the  publications  of 
the  historical  societies  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
and  of  Louisiana  and  Canada.  If  you  can  find  a 
copy  of  the  "Relations  of  the  Jesuits,"  published 
in  Quebec,  you  will  have  a  valuable  addition.     All 

of  John  Smith's  works  are  reprinted  in  the  

Reprints."  The  Century  for  iS83-'85  contains  many 
valuable  articles,  reprints,  and  pictures  on  this 
period.  For  the  study  of  North  Carolina  histor\', 
the  teacher  will  find  the  histories  of  Hawkes,  Martin, 
Lawson  and  Wiley,  the  "North  Carolina  Reader," 
and  the  "Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina" 
invaluable  sources. 

Tlie  Revolittionary  Period  \s  made  vivid  by  Frank 
Moore's  "  Diary  of  the  Revolution,"  in  one  volume, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  contemporary  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  etc.  Lossing's  "  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,"  in  two  richly  illustrated  volumes, 
is  a  mine  of  local  and  picturesque  detail.  In  Win- 
sor's History,  again,  one  finds  many  facsimiles  of 
contemporary  articles,  sketches  of  battlefields  and 
campaigns.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  lives 
and  letters  of  Washington,  Franklin,  the  Adamses 
and  their  contemporaries  in  this  great  drama  are 
of  the  utmost  importance.  For  local  history  on  this 
period,  again,  use  the  "Colonial  Records."  Super- 
intendent Alex.  Graham's  pamphlets  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,  the  histories  mentioned  for 
the  colonial  period,  "Pioneers  of  the  Revolution," 
published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  111.,  and  Schenck's  "  North 
Carolina,  [780-81". 

The  Period  from  ijSj  to  iS^o  is  the  age  of  our 
constitutional  and  territorial  development.  .  The 
sources  for  this  period  are  the  Lives  and  Letters 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Jackson.  The  great 
speeches  and  debates  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Con- 
gressional Globe,"  or  in  such  collections  as 
"Elliott's  Debates,"  or  Benton's  "Thirty  Years' 
View.'  This  latter  gives  much  that  is  valuable  by 
way  of  comment,  opinion,  and  anecdote.  Greeley's 
"Great  American  Conflict"  is  very  full  of  material 
taken  from  contemporary  speeches  and  newspapers. 
On  the  development  of  the  Civil  Conflict,  Lossings' 
"Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812"  is  rich  in  local 
illustration  and  anecdote.  Niles'  Register,  an 
important  periodical  issued  from  181 1  to  1814,  is 
an  excellent  source  for  the  student  of  this  period. 
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For  the  advance  of  civilization  in  the  West,  take 
the  publications  of  the  various  historical  societies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  states,  the  government 
reports  of  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  of 
Pike,  Long,  Fremont  and  Emory.  On  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  see  McMaster's 
"History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  a 
valuable  work.  In  our  local  history  on  these  sub- 
jects we  have  Hawke,  Wheeler  and  Wiley. 

For  tlie  Civil  Conflict  of  iSjo-i86j,  Greeley's 
"Great  American  Conflict",  Lives,  Letters  and 
Works  of  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  Lives  and 
Speeches  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Garrison,  Douglas, 
Davis,  Stevens,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy," by  Jefferson  Davis;  Alexander  Stephens' 
"  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  V/ar";  "The  Bat- 
tles and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  or  its  equivalent  published 
in  the  War  Papers  of  the  Cent  my  Magazine,  begin- 
ning in  1884  and  continuing  through  three  or  four 
years;  the  Comte  de  Paris's  "Civil  War",  Blaine's 
"Twenty  Years  in  Congress",  Pollard's  "Lost 
Cause",  Cooke's  "  Wearing  of  the  Gray  "and  John- 
ston's "Narrative  of  the  War."  Many  reminiscent 
and  autobiographic  volumes  arecontinually  appear- 
ing of  varying  value,  such  as  Mary  Livermore's  "  My 
Story  of  the  Civil  War." 

The  Period  of  Reconstruction,  The  A^ew  Nation — 
(1865  to  present  time).  I  recommend  that  for  this 
period  the  teacher  and  pupils  begin  to  keep  scrap- 
books,  classified  along  the  lines  of  such  topics  as 
the  labor  question,  foreign  relations,  suffrage  move- 
ments, civil  service  reform,  race  problems,  5:he 
Spanish-American  war,  questions  relating  to  the 
currency,  etc.  These  scrap-books  should  contain 
newspaper  extracts  and  pictures.  In  every  case 
the  source  and  date  of  the  extract  should  be  given. 
For  the  early  part  of  this  period,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  books  of  reference.  A  few  of 
those  to  be  had  are  McPherson's  "Political  His- 
tory of  Reconstruction",  John.ston's  "American 
Politics",  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth", 
"The  Great  South,"  by  King;  Bancroft's  "Pacific 
States" — volumes  on  California,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Alaska,  etc. —  Appleton's  "Annual  Cyclopedia", 
Thayer's  "The  New  West",  Ballou's  "New  Eldo- 
rado" (Alaska),  McClure's  "The  South",  and 
Bruce's  "Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman." 


The  Process  of  Historical  Interpretation. 


To  secure  a  good  education  to  a  child,  three 
things  are  necessary — good  teachers,  good  books, 
good  methods. — Coiitenius. 


WILLIAM  H.   M.\CE,  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  organization  of  knowledge  is  a  mental  pro- 
cess. It  cannot  take  place  on  the  black-board  or 
in  the  notebook,  neither  can  the  most  perfect  dia- 
gram represent  its  nature  or  results,  except  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  deceptive  way.  The  funda- 
mental process  in  the  organization  of  historical  mate- 
rial is  interpretation,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  his- 
tory alone,  but  to  all  subjects.  Wherever  mind  and 
subject  meet  interpretation  goes  on.  It  is,  there- 
fore, universal  as  well  as  fundamental,  and  must 
possess  great  teaching  value. 

In  general,  irterpretation  is  the  process  by  which 
the  mind  puts  meaning  into  things.  This  process 
in  history  is  possible  because  of  the  relation  between 
the  form  and  the  content  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
relation  between  the  particular  and  general  phases 
of  the  content.  The  acts  which  a  man,  a  party,  or 
a  nation  puts  forth  are  called  events.  In  the  sense 
here  used  the  event  is  a  physical  thing  and  was 
seen  and  heard  and  felt  by  the  people  participating 
in  it  and  can  now  be  reproduced  in  imaginaton  as 
other  objects  having  physical  characteristics.  But 
in  history  men,  parties  and  nations  act  because  they 
think  and  feel.  Thoughts  and  ideas,  feelings  and 
emotions  constitute  the  content  of  history,  and 
events  the  form.  The  event  or  form  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  thought  and  feeling,  or  the  content,  and 
would  not  otherwise  occur.  The  interpretation  of 
an  event,  therefore,  consists  in  discovering  the 
thought  and  sentiment  to  which  it  gave  expression. 
This  is  the  event's  explanation  and  meaning.  It 
has  no  other  historical  significance.  There  are  two 
steps  in  the  process  of  getting  the  meaning  of  an 
event.  First,  the  thought  and  feeling  which  pre- 
ceded it  and  produced  it  must  be  traced  up  to  the 
.event's  occurrence.  This  enables  the  student  to 
see  the  event  as  a  natural  and  necessary  product 
of  a  growing  idea  or  sentiment.  This  not  only 
explains  why  the  event  arose,  but  why  it  took  the 
peculiar  form  it  did — why  it  was  a  voyage,  a  battle, 
a  convention  or  an  invention  instead  of  some  other 
kind  of  an  event.  Because  of  this  fact  the  event  is 
a  sign  of  its  own  content.  Second,  the  event  must 
be  traced  back  again  into  the  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  out  of  which  it  arose.  In  this  part  of 
the  process  the  student  discovers  what  changes  in 
ideas  are  wrought  out  by  the  event.  This  throws 
light  back  upon  the  event,  thus  enriching  its  con- 
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tent.  What  effects  it  produces  will,  however,  not 
only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  event  itself,  but 
also  upon  the  nature  of  other  phases  of  thought 
and  sentiment  which  it  meets. 

Without  interpretation  events  remain  as  mere 
e.Kternal  facts  with  no  historical  significance.  What 
puts  meaning  into  settlement  at  Jamestown.'  First 
to  view  it  as  growing  out  of  the  determination  of 
Englishmen  to  buildcolonies  in  America  asa  means 
of  heading  off  the  Spaniards,  developing  commerce 
and  extending  England's  power  and  institutions. 
Second  b}^  seeing  how  the  act  of  settlement  reacted 
upon  and  strengthened  all  these  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. This  gives  the  event  a  double  content,  as 
it  were.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  is  interpreted 
it  the  student  sees  the  public  indignation  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  tea,  traces  the  work  of  the 
•committees  of  correspondence  in  calling  the  great 
public  meeting  in  Boston,  December  i6th,  1773, 
and,  after  the  event,  watches  the  couriers  carr\- 
the  news  that  night  to  the  New  England  towns 
and  next  day  starts  with  Paul  Revere  to  carrj'  the 
news  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  To  make 
the  interpretation  more  complete  he  should  .see 
how  the  party  afTected  the  public  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  down  on  the  head  of  Boston  the 
Port  Bill  and  upon  Massachusetts  and  America 
other  severe  measures.  This  gives  meaning  to  this 
great  event  which  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  a 
trifling  incident. 

In  the  process  of  interpretation  the  mind  soon 
begins  to  discot'er  resemblances  and  differences  in 
the  content  of  events.  On  the  basis  of  the  common 
content  found  in  a  series  of  events  a  group  or 
period  is  constructed.  This  unifies  historical  facts 
which  are  often  very  dissimilar  in  their  ph}-sical 
and  external  aspects.  This  is  the  only  way  to  unify 
and  integrate  historical  knowledge.  It  may  be 
represented,  in  an  imperfect  way  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, but  this  representation  before,  or  without,  " 
the  real  interpretration  and  integration  is  a  species 
of  pedagogical  deception. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  particu- 
lar phases  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  light  of 
some  fundamental  phase  must  suffice.  Votino-  in 
the  Congress  of  1774  by  states,  the  principle  on 
which  the  confederation  was  established,  the  Con- 
necticut compromise,  the  opposition  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions, 
The  Hartford  Convention,  the  Nullification  ofSouth 
Carolina,  and  the  Secession  of  1861  are  facts  widely 
separated  in  time  and  widely  different  in  appear- 


ance, )'et  the  principle  of  State  Sovereignty  is  their 
one  common  principle.  It  is  their  interpreting 
idea,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  organized  into  a 
closely  related  historical  series  without  which  they 
are  disconnected  and  destitute  of  real  historical 
content. 


The  School  Exposition. 


SUPERISTFNDENT  EDWIX  S.   SHEPP,   REIDSVILLE,   X.   C. 


A  school  exposition  is  not  an  exhibition.  The 
usual  exhibition,  in  which  is  shown  the  best  work 
of  the  best  pupils,  with  "finishing  touches"  put 
upon  it  by  the  teacher,  has  no  educational  value.  It 
teaches  deception.  It  is  gotten  up  for  display  only, 
and  the  children  know  it.  It  is  not  representative 
of  the  work  of  the  school.     It  is  a  sham. 

An  exposition  is  not  an  examination.  A  public 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  is  generally  a 
fraudulent  affair,  fi.xed  up  by  the  teacher  to  deceive 
his  patrons. 

The  school  exposition,  when  properly  managed, 
becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  educational  progress. 
It  shows  the  improvement  of  every  pupil  in  every 
branch  every  month.  It  is  an  important  means  of 
securing  diligent  study  and  good  order  through  the 
entire  year.  It  does  not  show  the  occasional  work 
of  a  few  of  the  brightest  pupils,  but  the  regular  work 
of  all  the  pupils.     No  selections  are  made.- 

The  following  general  directions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  material  are  given  to  the  teacher.  About 
two  weeks  after  the  school  opens  begin  collecting 
papers  from  every  pupil.  Continue  this  every  three 
weeks  for  a  nine  months'  session.  Collect  all  papers 
on  the  same  subject  on  the  same  day.  Collect  mate- 
rial in  all  branches.  To  secure  uniformity,  use  fool's- 
cap  paper,  cut  in  half  sheets.  A  printed  heading 
may  be  adopted,  which  any  good  printer  will  fur- 
nish at  the  usual  price  for  the  paper  alone.  See  to 
it  with  the  greatest  care  that  the  work  is  fairly  and 
honestly  done.  Impress  upon  the  pupil  that  he  must 
be  careful  to  improve  in  neatness  as  well  as  in  cor- 
rectness every  week.  The  name  of  the  pupil  and 
the  subject  and  date  of  the  exercise  are  placed  upon 
each  paper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  go  out  of  the 
way  for  material,  as  it  comes  to  hand  in  the  course 
of  the  regular  school  work. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  the  material  to  be  col- 
lected may  be  briefly  indicated.  From  the  spell- 
ing: words    spelled  in  class;  words  spelled  out  of 
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class;  words  spelled  in  sentences;  words  spelled 
with  diacritical  marks.  From  the  language  work: 
lessons  copied  from  the  reader  or  blackboard 
by  small  pupils;  lessons  written  from  dictation; 
reproduction  of  the  substance  of  the  reading 
lesson;  compositions;  letters;  outlines  of  subjects 
for  composition  made  by  the  pupils.  From  gram- 
mar: Diagrams;  written  analyses;  parsing.  From 
arithmetic:  solution  of  problems,  illustrated 
with  diagrams  or  drawings;  original  problems. 
From  geography:  maps  on  paper;  sand  or  clay 
relief  maps;  topic  lists;  compositions;  special 
reports.  From  history:  reproductions  of  history 
stories;  outlines;  drill  lists;  historical  maps;  essays, 
with  illustrations  and  drawings.  From  botany: 
flowers  preserved,  mounted  and  labeled;  leaves 
preserved,  mounted  and  labeled;  specimens  of 
native  woods;  collections  of  fruits  and  seeds,  mount- 
ed and  labeled;  drawings'  From  physiology:  out- 
lines and  essays;  drawings.  From  ph}'sics:  appa- 
ratus made  by  the  pupils;  drawings.  From  geology: 
specimens  of  rocks,  clay,  soil,  sands,  fossils,  etc. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  preparations 
are  not  made  by  spoiling  the  last  month  of  school, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  regular  work.  The  teacher 
keeps  the  specimens  as  the)'  are  taken  up  in  a  box 
or  cupboard  prepared  for  the  purpose.  On  the  day 
before  the  close  of  the  session  the  pupils  assort 
their  work  by  subjects  and  arrange  it  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  as  shown  by  the  dates  on  the  separate 
sheets.  Then,  with  paper  fasteners,  the  maps  are 
bound  into  atlases,  the  arithmetic  papers  into  arith- 
metics, etc.  The  work  is  arranged  upon  the  desks 
or  upon  tables,  each  pupil  having  charge  of  his  own 
work.  Large  maps  and  pictures  are  hung  on  the 
walls  and  other  interesting  things  maybe  suspended 
on  cords  going  from  window  to  window. 

There  are  many  things  stowed  away  in  every 
community  and  almost  forgotten  which  are  of  the 
greatest  educational  interest  and  value.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  relics  of  »var,  imple- 
ments and  utensils  used  in  olden  times,  old  books 
and  newspapers,  specimens  of  currency,  rare  coins, 
stone  spears,  arrow  heads,  pipes  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  school  e.^po- 
sition  to  bring  these  to  light.  The  decoration  of 
the  rooms  with  flowers,  pictures  and  bric-a-brac 
is  very  desirable. 

The  work  of  the  day  in  arithmetic,  drawing  and 
other  subjects  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  the  exposition  arrives 
the  pupils  take  their  places  at  their  desks  ready  to 


explain  to  visitors  the  work  before  them.    This  they 
will  do  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Some  one  who  reads  this  is  ready  to  say,  "Such 
an  exposition  is  impracticable;  it  will  take  too  much 
time  and  labor."  To  such  a  one  the  reply  is.  Any- 
thing of  value  costs  something,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
they  are  engaged  in  that  can  hope  to  succeed.  How- 
ever, this  work  does  not,  by  any  means,  make  the 
duties  of  the  school-room  heavier,  but  lighter.  It 
shifts  the  care  to  the  pupils  and  gives  them  the  dis- 
ciplinary training  incidental  to  it.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  outstrip  their  fellows  in  an  often  ignoble 
competition  for  prizes,  rewards  and  distinctions, 
they  catch  tlie  spirit  of  the  true  rivalship  which 
makes  th'^m  anxious  to  improve  upon  themselves — 
to  beat  their  own  past  records. 

The  exposition  is  the  only  plan  which  allows  a 
comparison  of  the  work  of  different  pupils  and  dif- 
ferent grades  without  ill-feeling.  It  opens  the  eyes 
of  parents  and  other  friends  of  education  as  to  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  It  renders 
permanent  the  temporary  results  of  individual 
growth.  It  is  not  only  a  strong  incsntive  to  pupils, 
but  it  has  a  splendid  effect  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
fessional work  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Teachers 
have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  actual  work 
of  their  associates  in  the  school-room.  The  e.xpo- 
sition  gives  them  this  knowledge,  and  the  standard 
of  results  expected  from  the  schools  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  best  work  presented.  It  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  all  its  minutiae,  thus  enabling  him  to  see  what 
reforms  are  needed,  to  unify  the  \^rk  and  to  help 
where  his  services  can  be  of  value. 

Finally,  the  exposition  work  is  preserved  from 
one  year  to  another.  When  a  pupil  is  promoted 
his  work  goes  with  him  and  is  made  one  basis  of 
comparison  during  the  next  session.  His  new 
teacher  sees  what  he  did  the  previous  year  and  how 
he  did  it.  This  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  teacher. 

We  wish  that  the  whole  teaching  fraternity  would 
catch  up  the  power  and  progress  there  is  in  this 
educational  feature.  The  idea  is  not  new  to  man)-, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  a  wide  field  of  application.  It 
has  in  it  the  potency  of  an  eductational  revival. 


Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  powers. — 
Tennyson. 
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Seventh  Grade  Paragraph  Work  in  Literature 
and  Composition. 


MISS  MINNIE  HAMPTON,  GREENSBORO  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


was  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  this  is  the  outh'ne  by  which 
we  read  it  and  MTote  our  composition  :  i.  Describe 
the  Roost.  2.  Its  first  owner,  the  wizard  chief.  3. 
His  conquests  and  death.  4.  His  successors  and 
the  fate  of  the  last  sachem.  5.  The  Yankees  at 
Vest  Dorp;  Peter's  victory;  witchcraft.  6.  VVolfert 
Acker.  7.  Wolfert's  wife  and  Wolfert's  fate.  8. 
The   next  owner  of  the  Roost,  Jacob  Van  Tassel. 

9.  The  "  Debatable  Ground  "  during  the  revolution. 

10.  "Skinners"  and  "Cow  Boys".  11.  The  farm- 
ers'confederacy.  12.  A  skirmish.  13.  The  'Water 
Guard"  and  why  it  was  formed.  14.  Jacob  Van  Tas- 
sel and  his  gun.  15.  Jacob's  garrison  and  exploits. 
16.  Jacob's  last  triumph  and  capture.  17.  The  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  Roost.  18.  The  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  of  Tappan  Zee.  ig.  Peace  restored 
and  the  Roost  rebuilt.  20.  In  what  condition  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker  found  the  Roost.  21.  The  doc- 
uments Diedrich  found  in  the  Roost  and  what  he 
learned.  22.  Sleepy  Hollow  Church — History,  ap- 
pearance, graveyard,  congregation,  pulpit  and 
elders.  23  The  Hollow — Farms,  inhabitants  and 
Carl's  mill.  24.  The  Roost  as  it  now  exists  (Sunny- 
side). 

The  "Legend  of  Sleep}'  Hollow"  was  read  with 
even  more  interest;  and  in  this  way  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle," "  Sella,"  "  Little  People  of  the  Snow,"  "  Snow 
Bound,"  "Mabel  Martin,"  "Masque  of  the  Red 
Death,"  "  Descent  Into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher"  and"  Evangeline"  have  been  read, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  short  poems,  such  as  "The 
Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  "Robert  of  Lincoln," 
"Annabel  Lee"  and  "The  Barefoot  Boy''. 


When  the  work  in  literature  is  begun  the  child 
is  given  an  outline  by  which  to  read.  At  the  reci- 
tation following  this  outline  the  child  gives  in  his 
own  language,  clearly  and  fully,  the  thought  of 
each  paragraph,  the  teacher  being  careful  that  cor- 
rect English  is  used  and  that  no  unusual  word  is 
adopted  into  the  child's  vocabulary  without  his 
knowing  its  meaning.  After  he  has  practiced  in 
this  way  for  some  time  he  is  required  to  make  his 
own  outline,  always  with  the  privilege  of  reading 
as  far  as  he  wishes  in  the  selection  studied. 

The  outlines  made  by  the  several  children  are 
discussed  in  class,  and  the  best  is  selected  and  writ- 
ten in  the  composition  books. 

Incidentally,  the  geographical  and  historical  set- 
ting is  brought  out  with  personal  characteristics 
and  circumstances  of  the  author's  life,  so  that  when 
the  selection  is  read  the  child  has  a  fair  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

When  the  reading  has  been  finished  and  the  out- 
line made  the  class  is  ready  to  begin  the  composi- 
tion. To  each  member  of  the  class  a  part  of  the 
outline  is  given,  and,  in  this  way,  a  complete  compo- 
sition is  written,  each  pupil  writing  one  paragraph. 
This  must  be  done  neatly  and  within  a  specified 
time  (of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes).  The  para- 
graphs thus  written  are  then  corrected  by  the  teacher 
and  afterward  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  com- 
position books^iin  each  of  which  a  penny  portrait 
of  the  author  and  a  picture  of  his  home  has  already 
been  pasted.  It  may  be  said  here  that  the  use  of 
the  portraits  and  pictures  of  homes  has  added  very 
greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  work,  and,  as  they  can 

be  bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  two-thirds  of  the  chil-  .      .  .       ,  '    ^,       .  . 

,  ., ,  '      .         .         ^        ,  Below  IS  given  a  hrst  lesson  in  Chemistry.     A  course  in 

dren  will  save  their  mites  for  that  purpose.  nu    •      1.     ij   ■    .u  r  .u        ■.         1  j 

^      ^  Physics  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,   always  precede 

The  selections  for  this  use  are  taken  consecu-  ^^^  ;„  chemistry,  and  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  he  as- 

tively  from  the  same  author  for  several  weeks  and  sumes  such  to  be  the  case.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  home- 

the  work  is  concluded  by  writing  a  short  sketch  of  made  apparatus  is  utilized  ahnost  entirely.     This  is  naturally 

the  author's  life.  of  greater  practical  value  to  the  pupil,  but  it  makes  the  intro- 

To   illustrate   our   plan    of  work,  this   is   how    we  duction  of  the  study  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  easier, 

J  T      •       I     ,,  T^    ■   1       u      1         Ct      •      "       A  r      as  all  of  US  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  finances, 

read  Irving  s  "  Knickerbocker  Stones   .    A  map  of  f  j 


A  Lesson  in- Elementary  Chemistry  for    Schools. 


PROF.  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,  UNIVERSITY    OF   NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


the  Hudson  valley  was  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
showing  New  Amsterdam,  Tappan  Zee,  Pocantico 
river  and  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  Tarrytown  and 


WATER. 
I.     Importance.     Did    you   ever    notice    that 
when  a  man  starts  to  build  a  house  that  one  of  the 


Irvington.  On  the  wall  were  hung  Irving's  portrait  first  things  he  does  is  to  find  the  nearest  source  of 
and  a  good  picture  of  his  home,  Sunnyside.  One  water  supply.'  Do  you  know  that  most  of  the 
of  the  most  interesting  selections  to  the  children      prosperous  towns  or  cities  are  located   upon    the 
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banks  of  some  stream,  or  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea? 
Did  you  ever  observe  that  many  of  the  country 
houses  are  near  a  spring,  creek  or  lake?  Ask  one 
of  the  alderman  of  your  place  how  much  money  the 
town  spends  every  year  for  water.  How  long  do  you 
think  you  could  go  without  drinking  any  water? 

2.  Physical  States.  "Oh,  water  is  such  a 
simple  thing,"  you  e.Kclaim.  If  you  heat  water 
sufficientl)',  you  know  it  boils;  it  turns  into  steam, 
it  seems  to  disappear,  it  evaporates.  If  you  hold 
a  cold  plate  over  the  top  of  a  boiling  kettle  }'ou 
notice  the  hot  steam  condenses  and  you  get  some 
of  the  water  back  again.  How  often  you  have 
seen  the  icicles  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 
If  you  place  a  lot  of  them  in  a  tin  cup  and  put  it 
upon  the  stove  3'ou  see  them  melt  doivn  to  water,  and 
if  you  leave  the  cup  there  long  enough,  the  water 
boils  and  passes  off  as  vapor.  We  thus  see  the 
solid  changed  first  into  a  liquid  and  then  into  a 
gas.  These  are  the  three  physical  states  of  matter, 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  Almost  all  substances 
can  e.xist  in  these  three  interchangeable  states. 

3.  Matter.  But  what  is  mattter?  Anything 
that  occupies  space  and  has  weight  is  matter. 
Steam  or  any  other  gas  has  weight  like  a  cannon 
ball  or  potato,  and  as  it  "takes  up  room,"  it  is  a 
form  of  matter. 

4.  Divisibility  of  Matter.  Molecules. 
If  with  a  sharp  knife  we  cut  a  potato  in  half,  then 
halve  one  of  these  two  parts,  halve  one  of  the 
quarters,  and  split  one  of  the  eights,  eventuall}- 
the  piece  will  be  so  small  that  we  cannot  hold  it 
in  order  to  cut  further  Shall  we  therefore  assume 
that  it  is  impossible  to  further  subdivide  that  small 
particle  because  we  have  not  the  proper  instru- 
ments to  work  with?  No;  but  let  us  imagine  our- 
selves with  the  very  finest  tools.  We  could  sub- 
divide and  subdivide  until  the  particles  became 
very,  very  small.  The  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
were  divided  into  two  great  schools  of  thought. 
One  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  differed  in  their 
speculations  was  the  divisibility  of  matter.  One 
school  maintained  that  the  division  continued  until 
nothing  remained,  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble. The  other  claimed  that  a  point  would  be 
reached  beyond  which  no  further  division  would 
be  possible,  because  following  the  former  reason- 
ing, matter  would  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
amount  of  nothing.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
to-day  is  that  matter  is  composed  of  very  minute 
particles,  which  by  themselves  are  not  appreciable 
to  the  senses,  yet  maintain  the  properties  or  char- 


acteristics of  the  substance.  These  small  particles 
are  called  molecules.  At  a  distance  we  only  see  a 
pile  of  brick;  we  do  not  see  the  individual  bricks. 
A  molecule  corresponds  to  a  single  brick  in  the 
pile.  It  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  which 
retains  its  properties  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  if 
it  be  broken  up,  it  ceases  to  be  a  brick,  or  mole- 
cule. 

5.  CONSERV.ATION  OF  MATTER.  When  you 
heat  the  water  you  do  not  destroy  it.  You  allow 
it  to  freeze  by  standing  out  in  the  cold  over  night, 
you  obtain  it  again  when  the  ice  thaws.  We  might 
say,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a  substance  that  we 
cannot  break  up  by  heat  or  cold,  although  we  can 
get  it  into  very  fine  particles.  Snowflakes  are  only 
tiny  frozen  particles  of  water.  They  are  so  small; 
too,  that  thej'  can  sift  in,  down  or  up,  through  very 
small  cracks.  We  can  neither  taste  nor  feel  the 
tiniest  snowflake,  yet  one  of  them  changes  easily 
into  liquid  water.  These  little  crystals  seeui  to  be 
molecules  of  water.  They  are  not  however. 
Molecules  are  even  smaller,  and  the  beautiful  snow 
crystals  are  aggregations  of  molecules. 

6.  Omxipresence  of  Water.  Water  is  pres- 
ent in  almost  all  substances  we  know.  It  is  in  the 
air,  as  shown  by  the  rains  and  the  dew.  It  is  in 
many  rocks,  although  we  do  not  see  it,  and  it  is  in 
the  soil.  Plants  and  animals  are  largely  composed 
of  water  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. It  is  omnipresent,  and  a  most  difficult  problem 
with  a  chemist  is  to  get  a  substance  perfectly  dry — 
absolutely  free  from  water. 

e.yperiments. 

1.  Heat  a  tin  cup  filled  with  ice,  noting  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  with  a  thermometer,  and 
also  that  of  the  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  Allow  the  water  to  boil,  and  note  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  water  and  the  steam. 
Hold  a  dry  plate  over  the  boiling  water  and  incline 
it  so  that  the  condensed  steam  may  be  caught  in 
another  cup. 

2.  See  how  far  you  can  subdivide  an  apple  or 
potato  with  a  sharp  knife. 

3.  In  a  small  tube  closed  at  one  end  heat  a  lit- 
tle soil  that  appears  dry;  in  another  heat  a  crj'stal 
of  laundry  soda  or  alum;  in  a  third  tube  heat  some 
green  t  >vigs. 

4.  Cleanse  two  empty  tin  cans.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  each  of  them  with  a  nail.  Place 
a  piece  of  porus  paper  in  the  can  over  the  hole  and 
fill  one  of  them  with  clean  sand;  the  other  with 
any  kind  of  soil.  Place  them  upon  tumblers  and 
pour  in  a  dipper  of  water  and  let  stand  until  the 
ne.xt  lesson. 
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Educational  Progress  in  North  Carolina  Since  1857. 


MAJ.  ROBT.  BINGHAM,  BINGHAM'S  SCHOOL,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


A /I  Address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Asheville. 


"Inasmuch,"  said  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  "as  I 
am  an  apostle,  I  magnify  mine  ot¥ice."  It  becomes  the  teacher 
to  feel  the  same  way  and  to  realize  that  he  is  or  ought  to  be 
an  Apostle  for  what  is  higher,  nobler,  and  better;  and  I  know 
of  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  magnify  the  office  of  the 
teacher  and  to  give  him  strength  and  encouragement  for  his 
work  as  a  contrast  between  the  educational  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  in  1857,  when  I  began  to  teach,  and  to-day. 
In  1857  the  state  had  but  very  faintly  recognized  that  one 
of  its  chiefest  functions  is  to  protect  the  people  from  ignorance 
j-ust  as  from  any  other  deadly  disease  or  contagion  (for  igno- 
rance is  a  deadly  and  contagious  disease),  to  protect  the  state 
from  the  effects  of  the  unskilled  brain  and  the  unskilled  hand. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Few  are  willing  to  deny  it.  The 
converse  of  this. proposition  is  equally  true  that  ignorance  is 
weakness  and  folly  and  shame.  There  are  a  few  who  still  claim 
that  the  duty  to  feed  and  clothe  and  warm  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple carries  with  it  the  duty  to  feed  and  clothe  and  warm  the 
bodies  of  the  people.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  dead,  or 
dying,  heresy  to  say  that  the  feeding  and  clothing  and  warm- 
ing of  the  body  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  while  the 
feeding  and  clothing  and  warming  of  the  mind  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  but  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  state. 

The  ideal  government  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people;  and  if  the  people  are  to  govern, 
the  people  must  have  intelligence  to  govern.  The  masses 
cannot.create  intelligence  for  themselves  or  secure  it  for  them- 
selves in  any  way,  any  more  than  they  can  create  rain  and 
light  from  heaven  for  themselves.  The  intellectual  light  for 
the  masses  must  come  from  outside  of  themselves;  it  must 
be  supplied  by  a  power  entirely  above  and  beyond  themselves, 
and  the  only  power  that  can  do  it  is  the  state.  Educational 
light  must  come  from  above  down ;  it  is  impossible  for  it  ever 
to  go  from  below  up.  It  has  never  done  so  in  the  past.  It  will 
never  do  so  in  the  future.  The  state  must,  therefore,  supply 
the  higher  education;  for  higher  education  cannot  support 
itself.  It  never  has  done  it;  it  never  will  do  it;  it  must  be  sup- 
plied and  applied  by  the  state,  as  in  Germany,  where  every 
University  professor  is  a  state  officer;  or  by  the  church,  as  in 
England,  where  the  endowments  of  their  highest  institutions 
have  been  largely  supplied  by  the  church;  or  by  private 
munificence,  as  in  our  own  northern  states;  or  by  all  these 
combined. 

Up  to  1857,  and  long  after  that  time  in  fact,  the  state  had 
done  but  very  little  for  education,  the  church  had  acted  feebly 
and  on  narrow,  denominational  lines,  where  it  acted  at  all, 
and  private  individuals  in  the  South,  at  least,  had  done  next 
to  nothing.  I  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Duke  has  given  more 
to  Trinity  College  within  the  last  few  years  than  all  the 
wealthy  men  in  the  South  ever  contributed  to  every  institu- 
tion of  learning  of  every  grade  in  the  south  before  1 85 7.      So 


that,  as  a  result  of  this  failure  by  the  state  to  perform  its  func- 
tion of  protection  against  ignorance,  our  University  in   1857 
had   never  had  a  cent  of  appropriation  from  the  state.     Its 
president  in  1857  was  a  politician,  pure  and  simple.     He  had 
great  native  genius,  it  is  true,  but  none  of  the  training  of  the 
school,  of  the  college,  or  of  the  University,  and  the  specific 
function   of  the   University  seemed   to   be   to   train  .political 
leaders  rather  than  to  make  scholars.     This  most  successful 
politician  was  said  to  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  because  he  was  a  scholar  or  a  teacher,  but  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  of  other  politicians  in  the  race  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate;   and,  many  years  later,  when  the  trus- 
tees  offered    the  presidency  of  the   University   to  Governor 
Vance,  he  declined  it  with  the  characteristic  remark  that  he 
was   "not  ready   to   be   shelved  yet  as  Governor  Swain  was 
shelved  by  being  made   president  of  the  University."     The 
full   professors  in    1853-57   were  were  all  northern  men,  the 
University  having  failed  in  oversLxty  years  to  educate  teachers 
for  its  chairs.     And  I   have   seen  it  stated  that  when  Johns 
Hopkins  University  was  being  organized  and  was  looking  for 
specialists  for  its  professorships,  no  specialist  in  any  line  could 
be  found  among  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, though  her  alumni  were  more  numerous  than  those  of 
any  other  institution  of  learning  in  the  whole  South  at  that 
time.     This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  those  days.      Her  graduates   were   astute   politicians; 
they  became  leaders  in   church  and  state,  in  peace  and  war; 
but  very  few  of  them  were  technically  entitled  to  be  called 
scholars,   and  still   fewer  became  teachers  of  any  kind.     To 
illustrate  this,  there  were  79  or  80  graduates  in  my  class  in 
1857.      Only  four  or  five  of  them  expected  to  teach.     There 
were  forty  graduates  in  the  University  this  year,    and   it  was 
reported  upon  the  platform  that  as  many  as  twenty  or  more 
expected  to  teach.     This  difference  needs  no  comment. 

In  an  alumni  address  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Phillips  about 
IS88,  the  speaker,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  University  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Governor  Swain,  made  a  remark  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  that  during  Governor  Swain's  administration  the 
college  library  had  been  opened  only  once  a  year  and  then  as 
a  ball  room,  and  that  no  book  of  any  value  except  pubHc  doc- 
uments had  been  added  to  it,  the  last  valuable  addition  to  it 
bearing  this  inscription:  "This  book  pertaineth  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  signed  Joseph  Caldwell,  President, 
1S33,"  and  that  during  all  the  years  from  the  death  of  Dr. 
Caldwell  to  the  suspension  of  the  University  two  years  after 
the  war  ended,  a  period  of  the  greatest  scientific  progress  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  no  additions  were  made  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  University,  the  apparatus  used  being  exactly 
what  Dr.  Caldwell  brought  over  from  Europe  about  the  year 
1818. 

With  such  insufficient  inspiration  for  teachers  from  the 
highest  institution  in  the  state,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  white  illiteracy  according  to  the  census  as  late  as 
iSSo,  was  blacker  in  North  Carolina  than  anywhere  else 
among  English  speaking  men. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN   1S57. 

The  teacher  is  the  school  everywhere;  but  he  must  have  ap- 
pliances and  he  must  be  paid  for  his  work.  I  knew  the  free 
school  houses  in   North  Carolina  in  1857.      I  am  sorry  to  say 
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that  I  have  failed  to  get  the  exact  statistics  as  to  their  value, 
but  I  believe  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  free  school  houses 
in  North  Carolina  in  1857  was  not  more  than  $5  000.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Mebane. 
thinks  that  this  is  near  the  correct  amount,  and  says  that 
$10,000  was  the  absolute  ma.\imum  of  the  cost  of  the  public 
school  buildings  in  North  Carolina  in  1857,  whereas  the  pub- 
lic school  buildings  in  Asheville  alone  to-day  cost  $50,000; 
ten  times  as  much  as  a  reasonable  estimate  for  the  public  school 
buildings  in  all  the  state  in  1857  and"  five  times  as  much  as 
the  SupL-rintendent  of  Public  Instruction  gives  as  a  maximum. 
The  school  property  of  other  cities  and  towns  is  of  propor- 
tional value. 

The  maximu:n  salary  of  the  teachers  was  not  as  much  as 
$100,  and  did  not  average  more  than  $23  a  year.  They 
taught  nothing  but  the  three  R's—"  Reading,  Riting,  and 
Rithmetic  "  They  got  but  very  little  for  their  work,  they 
deserved  but  little.  The  free  school  teachers  of  that  day  had 
no  intellectual  position;  they  had  no  social  position;  they 
had  no  pecuniary  position,  and  they  had  next  to  no  power  for 
good  in  the  stale,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  were  at  that 
time  in  North  Carolina  no  training  schools  of  any  kind  for 
teachers.  There  were  special  schools  to  train  lawyers,  to  train 
doctors,  to  train  preachers,  to  train  soldiers,  to  train  sailors, 
and  our  leaders  got  access  to  these;  but  the  state  did  not 
realize  that  it  was  necessary  to  train  her  teachers,  and  they 
had  not  the  means  to  be  trained  elsewhere.  I  knew  the  pub- 
lic schools  before  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  appointed,  and  so  "I  speak  that  I  do  know,  and  testify 
that  I  have  seen." 

But  nothing  shows  that  there  is,  educationally,  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  to-day  in  North  Carolina  more  than 
this  one  salient  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  chair  of  pedagogy 
established  in  the  University.  There  is  in  the  University  a 
teacher,  to  teach  teachers  to  teach.  The  professor  of  peda- 
gogy was  promoted  from  the  public  schools  to  a  professorship 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  University,  and  that  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  in  the  University,  born  and  bred  in  North 
Carolina,  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  was  taken  from  the  chair 
of  pedagogy  and  made  president  of  the  University.  His 
successor,  .M.  C.  S.  Noble,  had  the  training  of  Bingham  s 
school  both  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher  in  it,  of  Davidson 
lege,  of  the  University,  was  called  from  his  place  as  tea  -r  in 
Bingham's  School  to  the  headship  of  the  public  -  jols  in 
Wilmington  at  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  to  a  jlic  school 
man  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  the  public  schools  in  Wilming- 
ton,he  goes  to  teach  teachers  in  the  University  with  the  training 
of  the  school,  of  the  denominational  college,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, of  the  class-room,  in  the  private  school  and  in  the  public 
school. 

THE  PRIVAIE  SCHOOLS  IN   1857. 

The  educational  torch  was  held  up  strongest  and  highest, 
in  the  state  in  1857,  by  four  private  schools.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson  had  a  school  of  the  highest  repute  in  Alamance 
county;  James  Horner,  the  strongest  teacher  I  ever  saw  in  a 
class-room,  had  a  school  of  the  highest  repute  in  Granville 
county;  the  Binghant  School,  the  oldest  institution  of  learning 
of  any  kind  in  the  South,  was  then  Tocated  in  Orange  county; 
and  Col.  Lee  had  a  school  of  high  repute  near  Asheville  ;  and 


these  schools  were  doing  work  that  compared  favorably  with 
the  work  done  by  any  private  school  anywhere,  and  com- 
manded as  high  tuition  fees  as  any  other  schools  in  the  south. 
There  were  other  private  schools,  but  they  were  of  a  more 
local  character  and  commanded  less  patronage  at  lower  rates. 
They  were  manned  by  faithful  men,  who  did  earnest  and 
faithful  work,  "the  history  of  whose  lives  as  a  rule  was  brief 
and  pathetic;  they  worked  hard,  they  lived  hard,  they  died 
poor."  Many  of  them  were  preachers;  for  in  those  days 
preachers  were  often  teachers  as  well ;  and  these  faithful  men 
did  much  to  keep  the  educational  light  in  the  state  burning. 
But  the  private  schools  and  the  University,  aided  by  the 
denominational  colleges  and  the  preachers,  failed  to  give  the 
state  the  education  that  the  people  of  any  state  must  have 
before  it  can  reach  its  true  position  of  greatness  and  power. 
.A.n  atlditional  pow^r  must  needs  bj  given  to  education.  This 
is  now  supplied  by  the  public  schools,  at  the  public  expense. 

.MECHANICAL  EDUCATIO.N. 

This  is  a  mechanical  age.  We  are  a  mechanical  race. 
Ours  is  a  mechanical  civilization;  and  yet  in  1857  — and  long 
after  that  time — there  was  in  North  Carolina  absolutely  no 
school  for  the  training  of  the  hand.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
the  first  tax  money  devoted  to  manual  training  was  $5,000  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  about  1S86,  which 
appropriation  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  January, 
1885,  when  I  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons.  The  United 
States  had  recognized  the  impo  tance  of  manual  training  by 
appropriating  land  script  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
proceeds  of  this  land  script  had  been  used  by  the  University 
in  the  merest  theoretical  training.  A  mass  meeting  was 
called  in  Raleigh  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  would 
vote  a  tax  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  in  North  Carolina  and  which  would  put 
us  on  the  same  plane  with  other  communities,  and  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  asked  to  address  the  meeting.  As  the  state  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  University,  or  a  very  small  appro- 
priation, and  as  the  University  would  be  deprived  of  the  land 
script   fund,   the    University  '  Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  College,  and  friends  of  the  University  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  this  mass  meeting.  The  private 
schools  were  indil^erent  to  the  movement,  or,  like  the  Univer- 
sity, were  more  or  less  opposed  to  it,  and  had  a  very  small 
representation  at  the  meeting.  But,  despite  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  school  men  and  the  indifference  of  others,  a 
public  sentiment  was  created  which  made  taxation  possible 
for  this  great  movement,  and  we  have  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to-day  taking  rank  with  the  best  of  its 
kind. 

THE    E.KCLUSION    OF  WOMEN  FROM  THE  BENEFITS  OF  TAXA- 
TION. 

Another  wonderful  change  in  the  educational  sentiment  in 
North  Carolina  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  women  of  the  State. 
Long  after  1857  women  were  excluded  from  all  benefits  of  tax 
money  for  higher  education.  If  a  woman  were  meiitally 
unsound,  she  might  receive  the  benefit  of  tax  money  in  the 
insane  asylum.  If  she  were  morally  unsound,  she  might  re- 
ceive the   benefit  of  tax  money  in  the  penitentiary  or  county 
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jail.  If  she  were  unsound  in  sight,  she  might  receive  the 
benefitoftaxmoneyinthe  blind  asylum.  If  she  were  unsound 
in  hearing  or  speech,  she  might  receive  the  benefit  of  tax 
money  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  But  if  she  were  "a 
perfect  women,  nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  com'fort,  and  to 
command,"  she  was  rigidly  excluded  from  all  benefits  of  tax 
money  for  higher  education,  although  women  composed  more 
than  half  of  our  population.  The  churches  were  less  libera] 
than  the  state  in  their  treatment  of  woman.  Adenommation 
would  lay  an  ecclesiastical  tax  and  the  ecclesiastical  tax  gath- 
erer would  collect  the  money  from  the  church  members,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  women,  an  a  denominational  college 
would  be  established  from  which  women  were  rigidly  excluded, 
and  no  woman  was  ever  admitted  to  a  denominational  college 
in  North  Carolina  until  Mr.  Duke  pried  open  the  doors  of 
Trinity  College  to  women  by  ottering  the  trustees  $100,000, 
which  he  promised  to  give  if  women  were  admitted,  and 
declined  to  give  if  they  were  any  longer  excluded. 

But  God's  time  had  come  for  the  righting  of  this  great  wrong ; 
and  when  God's  time  comes,  God's  man  always  comes,  and  that 
man  was  Charles  D.  Mclver,  who  created  the  public  sentiment 
by  which  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  has  beenenabled  to 
lay  a  tax  of  $25,000  a  year  for  a  woman's  college.  He  did  this 
against  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  a  very  prominent  educator 
said  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  insane  asylum  for  believing 
that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  would  ever  tax  itself  for  this 
purpose,  and  many  others  thought  the  same  way.  And  yet 
the  legislature  added  $5,000  to  the  $20,000  appropriation  to 
the  University,  because  Dr.  jNIcIver  convinced  them  that  he 
must  have  $25  000  for  the  women's  college,  and  they  were 
not  willing  to  discriminate  against  the  young  men  in  favor  of 
the  young  women,  as  they  had  so  long  discriminated  against 
the  voung  women  in  favor  of  men;  and  so  they  added  $5,000 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  University.  And,  furthermore, 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Alderman, 
in  whose  hands  the  University  has  reached  its  highest  mark, 
hitherto,  the  first  woman  took  her  degree.  Every  time  her 
name  was  mentioned  or  the  fact  referred  to  that  a  woman  had 
graduated,  there  was  the  most  hearty  applause,  not  only  by 
the  public,  but  by  the  students  themselves,  who,  in  other  insti- 
tutions, medical  colleges  and  elsewhere,  have  frec[uently  been 
rude  to  women  who  claimed  their  rights  to  higher  education 
in  state  institutions. 

This  great  forward  movement  in  the  public  schools,  the 
greatest  educational  movement  that  North  Carolina  has  ever 
known,  was  inaugurated  by  Governor  Vance  in  his  first 
message  after  the  campaign  of  '76.  The  movement  was 
earnestly  supported  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Scarborough's  efforts 
to  push  the  movement  forward  were  most  ably  seconded  by 
such  men  as  Dugger,  Graham,  Moses,  Noble,  Tomlinson  and 
others  of  like  spirit,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  increased  power 
under  Superintendent  Finger,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Scar- 
borough, until  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the  state  has 
now  a  graded  school  of  high  character,  presided  over  by  a 
superintendent  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  and  supported 
by  teachers  who  compare  favorably  with  other  teachers  any- 
where.    The  attitude   of  the  private  schools  to  this  forward 


movement  was  at  first  hostile  or  doubtful,  as  a  rule.  Like 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  apostolic  times,  they  ques- 
tioned among  themselves  "whereunto  this  thing  would  grow" 
and  how  it  would  affect  them. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  that  I  advocated  the  movement  from 
the  first;  for  the  best  private  schools  and  the  best  public 
schools  are  found  side  by  sjde  in  the  most  progressive  com- 
munities, complementing  and  supplementing  each  other. 
The  various  educational  forces  the  denominational  schools, 
the  public  schools,  thS  private  schools,  the  female  colleges 
and  the  university,  are,  or  should  be,  like  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  the  infantry,  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  state,  all 
working  together,  each  in  its  indi\idual  sphere  and  with  its 
individual  methods  for  the  protection  of  the  state  in  time  of 
peril,  and  each  occupying  a  position  which  no  other  can  fill 
successfully;  and  our  great  peril  is  ignorance — the  unskilled 
brain  and  the  unskilled  hand. 

A    CoMP.'\RISON     BETWEEN     NORTH    CAROLINA    AND    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

To  illustrate  what  education  of  the  hand  and  brain  does  for 
a  community,  1  will  repeat  some  facts  which  I  gave  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  some  years  ago.  Massachusetts  pro- 
duces nothing  but  granite  and  ice.  They  had  in  Boston 
about  1880  a  public  school  house  that  cost  $750,000  of  tax 
money.  They  had  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who 
got  very  near  $4,0^0  of  tax  money.  They  had  female 
teachers  who  got '$2,800  a  year.  They  had  private  schools, 
commanding  the  highest  tuition  fees  in  the  country,  side  by 
side  with  the  public  schools.  They  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  and  they  had  ten  times  the/^r 
capita  wealth  that  North  Carolina  had  at  that  time,  with 
every  advantage  of  climate  and  soil;  while  in  1880,  according 
to  the  census,  white  illiteracy  was  greater  in  North  Carolina 
than  anywhere  else  among  English-speaking  men.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  high  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  produces  the  low  per 
capita  wealth,  but  it  is  well  to  stop  and  inquire  what  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  to  these  figures  of  Massachusetts,  and  when 
some  of  them  said  that  I  was  turning  Yankee,  I  replied  that 
if  they  could  superinduce  a  state  of  educational  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  where  the  best  male  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  could  get  a  chance  at  a  $4,000  salary  and  the  best 
female  teachers  could  get  a  chance  at  $2,800  salary,  they 
would  all  turn  Yankee,  unless  they  had  lost  their  senses,  and 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  having  turned  Yankee. 

A  more  striking  example  still,  perhaps,  is  Switzerland,  for  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Claxton,  and  they  are 
entirely  new  to  me  and  are  extremely  striking.  Besides  a  great 
technological  university,  to  which  it  givesnearly  one-half  a  mill- 
ion dollars  annually,  Switzerland  has  one  hundred  technical 
schools  of  various  kinds.  As  a  result  of  this  special  training 
of  the  hand  and  brain,  of  the  487,000  families  in  the  republic 
of  Switzerland,  465.000  own  their  homes  and  property,  and 
have  $125  000,000  in  the  savings  bank,  although  naturally 
Switzerland  is  one  of  the  least  productive  countries  in  the 
world. 

Such  are  the  educational  conditions  of  to-day  in  North  Car- 
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olina  as  compared  with  those  0(1857.  We  had  but  few  pri- 
vate schools  then  with  a  small  number  of  pupils.  We  have 
many  private  schools  now  with  a  large  attendance.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  then  were  without  equipment,  without  skilled 
teachers.  They  did  not  have  and  did  not  deserve  K>  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  attendance  was  small.  Our 
public  schools  of  to-day  compare  favorably  with  public  schools 
anywhere  in  equipment,  in  the  personnel  of  the  pupils  and 
especially  in  the  personnel  of  the  teachers,  the  attendance  is 
large  and  increasing.  In  1857  industrial  training  by  the  state 
had  not  been  conceived  of.  Now  we  have  the  state's  indus- 
trial school  for  men,  the  state's  industrial  school  for  women, 
the  state's  industrial  school  for  negroes  and  the  state  aids  in 
the  industrial  training  of  orphans.  Then  the  denominational 
colleges  were  languishing.  Now  they  are  strong  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  teachers  and  in  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and 
they  are  becoming  strong  in  the  amount  of  their  endowments. 
The  University  is  to-day  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  state  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  Dr.  Caldwell,  its  first  president,  took 
charge  of  it  in  its  infancy  and  raised  it  to  such  a  position  that 
its  presidency  was  deemed  (among  the  politicians  who  con- 
trolled it)  a  fair  substitute  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. 

In  Governor  Swain's  hands  it  had  the  largest  body  of 
alumni  in  the  southern  states;  was  excelled  in  the  number  of 
its  academic  students,  Governor  Swain  said,  by  but  two  other 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  Union,  and  it  acquired  such  a 
national  fame  that  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
James  K.  Polk  (one  of  its  alumni),  James  Buchannan  and 
Andrew  Johnston,  attended  its  commencements.  Though  not 
a  teacher  by  profession.  Dr.  Battle  was  the  first  president  of 
the  University  who  had  ever  been  a  teacher  before  he  became 
president,  and  he  had  the  great  distinction,  impossible  to  any 
other  man,  of  having  "raised  the  University  from  the  dead," 


and  of  having  secured  the  first  yearly  appropriation  for  it 
from  the  state.  Dr.  Winston  has  the  great  distinction  of 
being  the  first  professional  scholar,  the  first  professional 
teacher  and  the  first  member  of  the  University  faculty  ever 
raised  to  its  presidency;  and  Dr.  Alderman  has  the  great 
distinction  of  being  the  first  public  school  man  and  the  first 
teacher  of  teachers  ever  called  to  its  presidency,  and  this 
distinction  should  appeal  v«ry  strongly  to  us  as  teachers.  And 
in  Dr.  Alderman's  hands  the  University  has  reached  the 
highest  status  hitherto  attained  in  equipment,  in  attendance 
and  in  power  for  good.  This  is  only  as  it  should  be.  When 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  asked  why  he  was  able  to  see  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  further  than  other  men,  he  replied, 
' '  Because  1  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. "  Dr.  Alderman 
has  the  work  of  all  h'n  predecessors  behind  him,  and  he  comes 
at  a  time  of  educational  revival,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  North  Carolina  before.  But  the  competition 
was  never  so  keen  before.  In  1857  there  was  not  a  university 
west  or  south  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  colleges  were  few 
and  feeble.  There  are  now  about  thirty  chartered  universi- 
ties in  Tennessee,  five  at  least,  and  perhaps  more,  being  in  the 
city  of  Nashville  alone;  and  there  are  more  than  thirty  char- 
tered universities  in  Texas,  I  think.  But  despite  all  competition 
and  all  oppostion,  during  the  year  Just  ended  our  University 
had  the  largest  numljer  of  pupils  in  its  history,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  North  Carolina  pupils  as  in  1858,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  graduates  of  this  year  than  ever  before 
expect  to  become  teachers.  And  lastly  and  chiefly,  there 
never  were  so  many  young  men  and  so  many  young  women 
in  the  state  who,  at  our  various  institutions  of  learning  of  all 
grades,  are  getting  training,  and  aspiration,  and  inspiration 
toward  higher  thinking,  higher  living  and  higher  working  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  for  good  and  for  God. 
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Questions  of  State  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Last  fall  we  published  the  lists  of  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  those  who  applied  for  the 
state  certificate  granting  a  life  license  to 
teach  anywhere  in  the  state  without 
further  examination.  W  e  publish  below 
some  of  the  lists  submitted  by  the  same 
board  at  the  recent  examination.  Teach- 
ers will  find  it  a  valuable  exercise  to  test 
themselves  on  these  questions,  and  if 
,  they  cannot  answ-er  them  intelligently, 
to  go  to  worli  on  these  subjects  until  they 
can  answer  the  questions.  A  few  years 
of  work  of  this  kind  will  give  many 
teachers  the  power  to  stand  this  exami- 
nation and  secure  the  state  certificate. 
Questions  on  other  subjects  will  be  pub- 
lished next  month. 

Geography. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  of  Asia  and 
tell  some  of  its  striking  features. 

2.  Describe  the  surface  and  draniage 
of  North  America  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  South  America. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  plan 
of  teaching  Geography  to  a  class  of  be- 
ginners. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  give  some  facts  of 
importance  in  regard  to  each. 

5.  What  city  or  town  in  North  Caro- 
liva  has  bright  prospects  of  growth  be- 
cause of  its  geogi'aphical  advantages  V 
Name  these  advantages. 

6.  Name  five  European  cities,  and 
give  some  facts  of  importance  relating 
to  each. 

7.  Define  Latitude,  Longitude,  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

8.  Name  all  the  larger  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,its  gulfsandbays. 

9.  "What  is  a  river  basin  V  In  what 
river  basin  do  you  live  'i  "What  river 
basins  bound  the  one  in  which  you  live? 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  North  Carolina, 
locate  and  name  the  sounds,  capes,  riv- 
ers, lakes  and  mountains. 


between  the  "\'irginia  ( Men-imac)  and  the 
Monitor,  and  tell  the  influence  of  that 
battle  upon  modern  warfare. 

7.  Tell  something  of  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  Roanoke  Island. 

8.  Locate  and  name  three  early  per- 
manent settlements  in  North  Carolina. 

9.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Moore's  Creek. 

10.  Tell  one  or  more  facts  about  Wm. 
A.  Graham,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Z.  B. 
Vance,  T.  H.  Benton.  Thos.  L.  Cling- 
man,  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  Gen.  Wolfe. 


History. 

1.     "Write  a  short  account  of  De  Soto. 
8.     Define  the  "  Monroe  Doctiine""  and 
tell  who  was  Monroe. 

3.  What  was  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise?^' 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  • '  The  Bat- 
tle of  King's  Mountain." 

0.     Give  the  cause  and  result  of  the 
"Mexican  War." 

6.     Give  a  short  account  of  the  battle 


English  Literature. 

1.  Show  how  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  influenced  the  early  litera- 
ture of  England. 

2.  King  Alfred  and  his  work  in  be- 
half of  literature. 


J\z  $250  ^cholaf^hip 
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Bingham's  School. 


Two  years  ago,  after  the  manner  of  the 
United  States  Military  and  Naval  acad- 
emies. Major  Bingham  otfered  the  young 
men  of  Noi-th Carolina  eleven  (II)  schol- 
arships, rSoO  each,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Congressmen  for  their  own  districts  and 
by  the  two  Senators  for  the  state  at  large 
to  the  young  men  w-ho  should  win  them 
by  standing  highest  in  a  competitive  ex- 
amination on  English,  Arithmetic  and 
the  Geography  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States. 

There  were  considerably  more  than 
one  hundred  (UiO)  competitors  and  all 
the  scholarships  have  been  occupied  by 
young  men  who  averaged  high  in  ability 
and  earnestness. 

Nearly  all  the  incumbents  having  com- 
pleted the  course  with  success,  the  schol- 
arships are  vacant,  except  for  the  eighth 
district,  and  open  for  competition  again. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  each  dis 
trict  about  the  middle  of  August  on 
such  exact  c/'i.v  and  at  such  /)/(((•.  and  be- 
fore such  cmiDiiillci'  as  each  Congressman 
for  his  district  and  each  United  States 
Senator  for  the  state  at  large  may  select, 
and  applicants  are  refeiTed  to  their  own 
Congressman  or  to  the  Senators  for  par- 
ticulars. 

In  case  there  is  no  examination  in  any 
district  a  special  examination  may  be 
had  in  Asheville  on  the  a4th  of  August 
before  the  Faculty  of  the  School;  and, 
if  the  man  who  stands  highest  does  not 
use  his  scholarship  for  any  cause,  it  is 
open  to  the  second  best  man  as  alternate 
for  ninety  days  after  the  examination. 


-  Agents  Wanted 

TO    SELL    BY    SUBSCRIPTION 

THE  LIVES  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH  CAROLINIANS. 

A  book  of  about  650  pages  containing  the 
lives  of  fifteen  of  our  most  distinguished 
dead,  their  best  speeches  and  writings, 
and  their  portraits.     The  woik  is  com- 

;  piled  and  edited  by  W.  J.  Peele,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  Publishing 
Society  of  Raleigh. 

.The  lives  are  of  Davie,  Macon,  Murphy, 
Gaston,  Badger  Ruffin,  Swain,  Graham, 
Bragg  Moore,  Pender,  Pettigrew,  Ram- 
seur,  Giimes  and  Hill;  and  they  average 
about  forty  pages  each. 

\  The  Introduction  of  about  fifty  pages 
is  devoted  to  showing  how  our  history  is 

(  being  miswritten  by  Northern  historians 
and  their  foreign  allies.  Owing  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  work  teachers 
and  students  are  preferred  as  agents. 

The  canvass  for  this  book  is  compara- 
tively easy  because  the  agent  is  only  to 
see, on  an  average, from  twenty-five  to  fif- 
ty people  in  a  township — i.  r.,  the  people 
who  take  newspapers,  or  the  people  who 
have  some  State  pride,  ortbose  whotake 
interest  in  education.  Other  classes  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  see,  because 
they  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  canvass  for  this  book  and  that 
of  ordinary  sensational  literature,  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
delicate  compliment  implied  in  being 
selected  and  oif  ered  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing a  book  which  istheproduct  of  twen- 
t}'-f  our  minds — many  of  them  among  the 
best  the  Staje  has  produced— and  which 
contains  much  of  the  best  literature  ever 
written  in  this  state.  The  following 
classes  do  not  make  good  agents : 
( 1. )  Those  who  are  afraid  of  people. 
( 2. )  Those  who  are  too  modest  to  boom 

I  any  business  in  which  they  have  an  inter- 

I  est :  these  are  too  good  for  this  world. 

I  (3  )  Those  who  do  not  study  their  bus- 
iness before  they  start  their  canvass. 

( 4. )  Those  who  are  not  fully  persuaded 
that  the  book  itself  ought  to  be  in  every 
family  where  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  education  for  the  children. 

(5. )  Those  who  do  not  know  that  men 
are  a  more  important  study  than  books, 
and  that  a  business  which  requires  con- 
tact and  solicitation  is  the  best  school  in 
which  to  study  human  nature. 

(6.)  Those  who  do  not  know  that  they 
have  the  moral,  support  of  every  light- 
minded  person  in  every  community  in 
which  the  canvass  is  conducted. 

(7.)  Those  who  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  make  from  .^3  to  fllO  a  day  in 
every  community  in  which  they  can 
find,  in  a  day,  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
reading  men — or  that  manyparents  anx- 
ious that  their  children  should  become 
reading  men  and  women.  All  who  de- 
sire to  become  our  agents  should  make 
application  before  the  15th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1898,  and  indicate  the  territory  they 
would  like  to  cover.     Address, 

The  M\  Carolina  Publishing  Society. 


p.  O.   Box  75. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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3.  The  influence  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest on  English  literature.  Name  four 
ciiclfs  or  groups  of  poems  that  grew  up 
under  Norman  influence. 

4.  Discuss  at  some  length  Shake- 
speare and  his  works,  referring  to  such 
of  the  plays  as  you  have  read. 

5.  Add'sou ;  his  life  and  his  work 
as  the  originator  of  a  new  form  of  liter- 
ature. 

6.  Tennyson  as  the  representative 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Botany. 

1.  Describe  the  vegetative  organs  of  a 
young  seedling. 

2.  Explain  the  passage  of  soil  water 
into  the  root  hairs. 

3.  Distinguish  trees, shrubs^nd  herbs. 
4-    Describe  the  structure  of  a  bud. 

5.  Mention  examples  of  the  daily 
movement  of  leaves. 

6.  What  is  pollen  V  State  three  ways 
by  which  it  reaches  its  destination. 

7.  State  the  characteristics  of  the 
fungi. 

8.  Tell  how  ferns  reproduce  them- 
selves- 

9.  Explain  the  wilting  of  a  cut  stem. 

10.  Describe  a  cell. 


3.  What  constitutes  the  nervous  sys- 
tem proper,  and  what  is  the  relation  of 
the  activities  of  the  mind  to  the  nervous 
system 

4.  Mention  some  facts  which  illus- 
trate the  connection  of  mind  and  body. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  consciousness. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  present- 
ative  power  and  distinguish  the  same 
from  representative  power.  To  which 
of  these  does  memory  belong  y 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  induction  and 
deduction. 

8.  Give  an  example  showing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  will  element  in  mental  activ 
ity. 


Educational    Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Secures  positions  for  teachers  for  rea- 
sonable charge. 

Recommends  competent  teachers  to 
schools  and  families  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  particulars.  No  harm  to 
learn  of  our  work. 


School  Law. 

1.  Who  comjjose  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  what  are  the  duties  of 
this  Board  V 

2.  "\^'heu  and  for  what  purpose  was 
the  State  Board  created  V 

3.  Explain  why  we  have  five  months' 
Of  school  in  some  counties  and  only  two 
and  a  half  in  others. 


We  also  have  a  department  of 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

and  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  the 
line  at  lowest  prices  possible. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
was  awarded  a  medal. 

Goods  and  prices  guaranteed. 

Con-espondence  invited. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 

Manager. 


Psychology. 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  the  term  psy- 
chology and  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  your  definition.  -        [ 

2.  Give  the  usual  classification  of  the 
mental  powers,  state  why  such  classifi- 
cation is  made,  what  it  means,  what  it 
does  not  mean,  show  their  interdepen- 
dence, and  give  examples  of  phenomena 
belonging  to  each  class. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 

Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with  a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Greensboro,  N.,C. 


Mechanics'  and  Investors'  Union 

Makes  Pi-ompt  Loans,  ivith  liberal  terms,  on 
Residence  propei-ty  in  towns  and  cities,  with 
100  monthly  return  payments.  They  also  Is- 
sue and  Sell  Profitable"  Investment  Stock  for 
100  monthly  payments,  and  Full  Paid  Six  Per 
Cent.  Di\-identl  oupon  Stock  (free  of  taxi. 
The  Teachers  who  desire  to  Borrow  Money, 
or  to  -Make  an  Investment, are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Sec, 

22  PuUen  Building,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 


Whltsett  Institute. 


A  boardingschool,  offering  every  neces 
sary  advantage  at  reasonable  cost.   Dor- 
mitories, Boarding  Halls,  Supply  Stores. 
Postoffice,  etc.,  on  school  grounds.  Non- 
denominational.  Faculty  of  seven.  Over 
two  hundred  students.     Elegant   Cata- ! 
logue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Free.   The 
Fall  Terra  opens  August  17,   1898.     For  ^ 
full  particuluas  address,  I 


J.  T.  Johnson, 
The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

302i  South  Elm  St. 

EXAMINATION  FREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

nffi„„  XT..,,     .    (  8:00  a.  m  to  12:30  p.  m. 
Office  Hours.   |  g.^,,  ^  ^  ^^  g.^^  ^   ^ 


H.  H.Cartland, 


riERCHANT  TAILOR. 


W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 


Location  combines  health,  convenience 
and  beauty. 


And  Dealer  in  . 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimers, 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 

106  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


TI18  i  I M.  CoUegs 


offers  speciol  advantages  to 
the  colored  jouth  of  the 
state,  who  are  seeking  a 
practical  education.  Splen- 
did facilities,  strong  facul- 
ty, free  tuition  to  one  or 
more  from  each  county. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Gjeensboro,  N.  C. 
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4.  (a)  Hovr  is  the  County  Board  of 
Education  elected?  (b)  The  County 
Super-risor?    (c)  The  School  Committee '? 

5.  When  and  by  whom  are  text  books 
adopted  for  our  Public  Schools  'i 

6.  (a)  Give  the  principal  duties  of 
the  County  Superrisor.  (b)  Duties  --f 
the  committees  under  the  present  law. 

7.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Fund  V 

8.  How  would  a  public  school  teacher 
proceed  to  obtain  his  salary  V 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Name  the  organs  which  lie  in  the 
thorax  and  those  which  lie  in  the  abdo- 
men. 

2.  Describe  the  articulation  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull. 

3.  State  the  function  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood. 

4.  Explain  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

6.  Explain  the  movement  of  the  air 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs  in  respiration. 

7.  State  the  function  of  the  pancrea- 
tic juice. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  and  state 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

9.  Distinguish  voice  from  speech. 

10.  Name  the  structures  through 
which  air  vibrations  pass  to  the  auditory 
centre  in  the  brain. 


ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE    , 

FOR 

YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


Will  Open  Sept.  15,  1898, 

With  Enlarged  Faculty  and 
Improved  Facilities.         .    . 

Tbe  College,  Seminary  and  Preparatory  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  offer  most  attrac- 
tive courses  of  study. 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Art  and  Elo- 
cution departments  are  presided  over  by 
specialists. 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JONES,  President. 


w 


.  FORWARD,   MARCH  .   . 

ARS  and  rumors  of  wars  are  now  being  discussed  throu^out  the  leng'thaud  breadth  of  our 
country.  With  great  eagerness  we  read  theaccounts  of  the  latest  battles.  The  next  bat- 
tle against  ignorance,  the  greatest  foe  to  human  progress,  will  begin  at  the 

Yadkin  Valley  Institute,  Boonville,  N.  C, 

August  3, 1898.  You  can  enlist  your  boy  or  girl  in  this  army  for  five  months  for  only  $40,  pay- 
able on  entering.  This  includes  all  necessary  ccpenses  except  books.  The  year  Just  closed  was 
a  successful  one  for  our  school.  Enrollment,  207.  Twelve  counties  and  three  States  represented. 
Good  health,  good  board  with  home  comforts,  excellent  new  buildings,  competent  faculty 
Write  for  catalogue. 

R.  B.  HORN,  Principal,  Boonville,  N.  C. 


I 


PEACE  INSTITUTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  Famous  School  for  Oirls.  Very  Thorough  and  of  High  Grade. 

Judge  Geo  D.  Gray,  Culpeper,  Va.,  says:  "  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  the  very  best 
female  school  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  "  Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  all  who 
apply-  JAS.  DINVVIDDIE,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


5^5^™  C.  F.  TH0MAS:^i^^iNsro]^O~c. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  PRINTING. 
Low  prices,  good  material,  good  work,  prompt.  This  Journal  printed  by  him. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Journal  of  Education, 

50  Cents  a  Year. 


i^" 


Our  Q?ANK  Hanger 

r^  DOElO  IT 


Our  Crank  hang'er  i 
5Qve5  20%  pre^.5ure. 


5er)A  S^Orexnop  for  our 
Mechanical  Rrt"  Caf'e.loau© 


> 
^ 


Miami  Cycle  6.  Mrs.C9nf)paiDy  ^^^ 

,s^(|^^ -■NIDDLCTQWN.O-  ^^ 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Xm-th  Cdi-oliim  fn/illfatiou  SocUty 
R'llelgk,  X.  C. 

Lives  of  Distinqcished  North  Caro- 
linians. 

The  North  Carolina  Publication  So- 
ciety has  wiseiydelayed  the  publication 
of  its  forthcomuMg  book,  "Lives  of  Dis- 
tinguished North  Caroliuiams, "until  the 
1st  of  Septeaiiber ,  not  only  to  secuie 
greater  perfecltiou  in  the  execution  of  its 
details,  but  because  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  brdaag  out  a  hocik  in  this  state  : 
besides  it  gives  the  can  vassing  agents  the 
month  of  Amgnist  in  wftuichtoputintheir 
best  wodk.. 

The  taMeof  contetuts,  which  we  pub- 
lish befio  w,  is  a  su  Bicient  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  a  work  of  much  interest  to  North 
Carolimiajjs,  and  we  hope  it  will  realize 
the  paitiiocnage  it  deserves. 

Gun'  mterest  in  it  is  chiefly  from  an 
educaitioiialstandipoint  "A  good  course 
of  h<])me  reading,"  says  the  preface,  ''is 
the  best-sinbstitute  for  the  schools,  as  well 
as  a  ipowerfi.ll  assistant  in  such  training. '' 

■CONTENTS. 

Fr^efaoe.  ' 

I  Bitiioductioji. 

"  WiiLLiAM  R.  Davie,"  by  Walter 
Clark. 


"NATHANtEL  Macon,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  Speech  on  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. 

"Archibald  D.  Murray,"  by  Will- 
iam A.  Graham.  Historical  address  at 
the  University. 

"William  Gaston,"  by  W.  H.  Bat- 
tle     Address  at  the  University. 

"George  E.  Badger,"  by  William 
A.  Graham.  Speech  on  Slaverj'  and  the 
Unioit. 

"David  L.  Swain."  by  Z.  B.  Vance. 
Address,  '  Early  Times  in  Raleigh." 

"Taomas  Ruffin."  by  William  A. 
Grahajm.  Opinion  in  '■  Ex  parte  Brad- 
ley.'" 

•'TiEfOMAS  Bragg,"  by  I'ulaski  Cow- 
per.    Account  of  a  Political  Discussion. 

"  William  A.  Graham,"  by  Montford 
McG«hee. 

"Bartholomew  F.  Moore,"  by  Ed. 
GraJham  Haywood.  Argument  in  State 
(.  Will. 

"J.Johnston  Pettigrew,"  by  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Spencer.  The  Character  of  the 
Biitish  ;  An  Evening  at  Seville. 

"  William  D.  Pender,"  by  W.  A. 
Montgomery. 

'Stephen  D.  Ramseur,"  by  W.  R 
Cor. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR 

TEXT    BOOKS 

JFor  School  timl    College 

Vse. 

See  Our  New  Catalofjue 

ami  Price  List, 

Which  will    be   sent 

to  teachers  and  school 

officers  on  application, 

togethei'  with  terms  of 

introduction    and     ex- 
change   if    desired. 

Our  list  is  especially 

strong  in  its  English 

and  Mathematical  De- 
partments.       Corre- 
spondence invited.. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  CO., 


g-i  I  E.  i6th  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


As 


Greeitteood,  S.  C. 

We  are  now  making  up  our  roll  for  fall  term. 
Membership  limited  in  iiuantity  and  quality. 
We  enroll  only  professional  teachers.  If  youi 
are  thoroughly  iiualitied  and  wish  a  position  ia 
the  Southeast,  write  at  once  for  our  New  Man- 
ual, etc.  Fifth  year  Established  reputation. 
Hcmest  work,  fjusiness  methods.  Reasonable 
charges.  Now  Is  the  best  time  to  enroll.  Don't 
put  it  off.  F- M.  SHEKIDAN,  Manager. 


Natural  Geographies 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman 


Natural    Elementary  Geography, 
Natural   Advanced   Geography, 


$  .60 
1.25 


Full  of  new  and  striking  merits.  A  study  of  the  earth  from  the  human  side,  em- 
bodying the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Systematic,  topical  treat- 
ment of  physical,  social  and  commercial  features.  Clear,  accurate  maps — those  of  cor- 
responding subdivisions  drawn  upon  the  same  scale.     Attractive,  helpful  illustrations. 


Laixest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.     New  books  constantly  issued  to   meet   new   demands  in 
every  department.     Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI      CHICAGO      BOSTON      ATLANTA       PORTLAND,  ORE. 


^^l^aS^S^WiS^S»5iiS^»JSSW-SSr«3;)]3»£l 
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"  Bryan  Grimes, "  by  H.  A.  Loruion. 
Surrender  at  Appomattox. 

"Daxiel  H.  Hill,""  by  A.  C.  Avery. 
Address,  "  The  Old  South."" 

"We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
for  agents  contained  in  this  issue  as  giv- 
ing other  pailiculars  of  the  work,  and  it 
is   an   interesting  contribution  to  The 

JOVEXAL. 

D.  C.  Hmlh  ct-  Co.,  Boston, 

Announce  "OiTR  Feathered  Fkiexds," 
a  book  upon  bu-ds,  by  Elizabeth  and 
Joseph  Giinnell,  who  make  use  of  the 
results  of  accurate  personal  observation, 
and  appeal  to  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  biing 
them  into  sympathetic  touch  with  na- 
ture. The  style  is  suited  to  childrer  ten 
years  of  age.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
and  fail  to  become  a  more  keen  and  in- 
telligent obsarver  of  bii'ds  and  their 
ways.  The  illusti'ations  are  numerous 
and  are  in  many  instances  taken  from 
original  photographs. 

Atnericnn  Book  Co.,  Xci':  York. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  S.  W 

Baiid.     Four  books. 

The  books  cover  the  work  in  primary 
and  intermediate  grades.  Each  book  is 
designed  for  a  separate  grade,  but  each 
contains  a  leview  of  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades.  The  problems  are  simple, 
practical  and  progi-essive. 

Daxa's  Revised  Text-Book  of  Geol- 
ogy,  William   "Worth  Rice,   Ph.   D., 
LL.D.  Cloth,  ]2mo,  482  pages.    Fully 
illustrated. 
This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 

of    a   popular  text-book,  rewritten  in 

many   parts,   and    rearranged   to    mee 

modern  demands. 

Story  of  Cesar,  M.  Clarke.      Cloth, 

12mo,  173  pages.    4o  cents. 

This  is  a  new  addition  to  the  well- 
known  series  of  Eclectic  Readers,  and, 
in  style  and  general  make-up,  is  equal 
to  the  other  books  of  the  series.  No 
higher  praise  can  be  given. 


THE  MTURIL  SYSTEM  OF  ?EETICAL  WRITING. 

Genuinely  ^'ertical.  Has  Speed,  Legibility  and  Individuality.  .A.dopted  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Boston,  iVIass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
prominent  cities  and  towns. 

th:o>ie»so:x'S   r>KA.wiivG. 

Seven  series  of  Drawing  Books,  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  of  every  kind. 
Teachers'  manuals  and  pupils'  models  are  made  to  accompany  the  system.  Just 
adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Cal,      Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  sniTH,  Southern  Agent,  39  S.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

...FOR  NEXT  SIXTY  DAYS... 

We  shall  be  very  busy  with  the  priiitiug  of  Catalogues  and  Programmes, 
because  it  is  well  uuderstood  if  a  neat,  tasty,  artistic  job  is  wanted  we  will 
in  all  probability  get  the  order.  For  over  26  years  we  have  been  building 
ip  in  equipnieut  and  experience  in  School  Printing.  To-day  we  are  better 
prepared  than  ever.  If  you  want  an  attractive  Catalogue  or  an  appropri- 
ate Programme  printed  in  quick  time,  send  your  order  to  us. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 


PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

AL-LTeXT    BOOKS 

L'sed  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 

C.    W.    VAXES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


GRiND  RIPIDS  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 
Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


NEGRO  STARS  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


By  W.  H.  QUICK,  Esq., 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 


This  is  a  very  interesting  and  higlily  instructive  volume, 
race  or  country 

-,.,^«?,P.S?™£y.i*^''""«5-^i''L"'''"'^.;''"''™*'°°^  It  is  handsomely  an'l  strongly  cloth  bound.  While  it  is  very  attractive,  the  reader,  at  the 
^^Ji^l^l^l  %  °f^^'^^  "*  t'le  widest  possible  range  of  thought  and  deep  research  on  the  various  subjects  discussed  therein  It  contains 
^??,>„!i^  rh  L  u  '"^^  contained  in  no  other  book  before  the  rublic.  It  is.  indeed,  a  wonderful  book.  The  conditions  of  life,  whether  in 
Xei^r,  ali:  ill  ?.'i;-^Mi  '"; "=""''y-gtion,  power,  genius,  patriotism,  religion,  domestic  relations,  military  glory  or  the  decline  and  tali  of  the  early 
«ffS^^??,!^v,2  i-ifh™,;  ,P9"ra.yed  herein  The  Negi-o  has  been  au  important  factor,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries  and  governments.  Can 
attord  to  be  without  it ,-    Price  for  -ngle  Copy,  $1.50;  To  .'igents.  $1  oo;  Agent's  Profit,  50  CTS.     For  a  copy  address 

New  AND  Enlarged  r   mox.  VV.  H.  QUICK,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 


Its  4.')0  pages  carry  informttion  of  \ital  importance  to  all  readers,  regardless  of 


you 
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The  Rational  Spellisci  Book,  Dr.  J. 

M.  Rice,  Editor  of  "The  Forum."  Part 

I.,  15  cents;  Part  II.,  20  cents. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Rice"s 

extensive  Lnvestigations  on  this  subject 

in  the  schools  of  many  of  the  principal 

cities  of  the  countiy,  and  is  constructed 

on  the  principle  that  spelling  is  a   habil, 

and  must  be  acquired  by  spMiitij. 

MissA  Von  Barnhelm,  edited  by  M.  B. 

Lambert,  159  pages;  50  cents. 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
German  comedies,  and  the  student  of 
to-day  reads  it  with  no  less  interest  than 
have  the  students  of  four  generations. 
The  notes  and  vocabulary  of  the  pres- 
ent edition  Iiave  been  prepared  especially 
to  aid  in  reading  the  play  at  sight. 

Talking  with  the  Pencil,  by  William 
Swinton,   author  of  Swinton"s   Lan- 
guage   Series,    etc.     Boards,    square, 
12mo.,  128  pages.    lUustiated: 30 cents. 
This  is  a  book  of  primaiy  lessons  in 
language,  intended  to  make  the  written 
language  lessons  atti'active  to  children 
of  the  lowest  grades     Suggestions  to  the 
teacher  are  given  in  smaller  type,  at  the 
head  of  the  lessons. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co.  ;|||f  moST  DELIGHTFOL  ROUTE 


Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Feoce  fur  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  followxp.g  ad- 
vantages fur  our  Hedge  : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  most  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 

Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 

It  stops  trespassei-s  and  dogs- 

It  protects  itself. 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

Tou  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generatiuns. 


TO  OR  FROi: 


MMlWMoO.C. 


IS  VIA  THE 


Old  Dominion  Line. 


It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong."  AlWdyS     uOOl   Oil   1116    UCcdni 


Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  lences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skillei  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  furnish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Lable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet, 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergreens,  like  Amoor  Kiver  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Oo., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro.  M.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


Fast,  handsome  steamers  leave  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,    connecting  at  Norfolk, 

Va..  DAILY,  IXCLUDINO    SCNDAY,  at  7.30 

P.  Jl..  fnr  New  York  direct  affording 
opportunity  for  through  passengers  to 
and  from  the  South,  Southwest  and 
West  to  visit  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Virginia  Beach  en  route. 


I  Send  for  full  informatit  i. 

OLD    DOMINION    S.    S.  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.    L.    GUILLADEU,    Vice-Preslsnt 
and  Traffic  Manager. 


EP©€H.MAKINe  BOOKS, 


^^^HE  term  '"  Epoch  Making"  is  often  Used  inaccurately.     M'hen  properly  applied  to  school  books  it  means 

^^     such  works  as  introduce  new  conceptions  with  reference  to  a  given  branch  of  knowledge,  or  illustrate 

new  and  improved  methods  in  the  treatment  of  that  branch.     Such  works,  by  showing  a  better  way 

tlian  that  which  was  formerly  pursued,  bring  about  .\  revolitiox  ix  the  making  of  school  books,  as  well  as 

REFORM  IN  the  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Ibere  Ere  Some  IRotablc  leiamplcs  of  Epocb^flDal^ino  "^oo^^s : 


DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I $ 

DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II 

DeGarmo's  Complete  Language  Lessons 

The  Weruer  Introductory  Geography  (Tarbell) 

The  WeiTier  Grammar  School  Geography  (TarbeU) 1, 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  (Hall) 

The  Werner  Arithmetic.  Book  II.  iHall) 

Giffin's  Grammar  School  Algebra 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country 

AND  THERE  ARE 


,30 
.40 
50 
.55 
40 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.60 


Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans $  .50 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology 35 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology 50 

Hinsdale's  Stuides  in  Education 1.03 

Hinsdale's  American  Government 1.25 

Hinsdale's  Training  for  Citizenship 10 

The  Werner  Primer  (Taylor) 30 

Old-Time  Stories  Eetold  (Smythe .30 

First  Year  Nature  Eeader  (Beebe  and  Kingsley) 35 

Legends  of  the  Eed  Children  (Pratt) 30 

OTHERS  ON  OUR  LIST* 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


Special  examination  prices  to  teachers 
on  application. 


Send  for  our  Price  List. 

Address, 


Wer^^e^  i©rf©Q.L  Boo^  ©©i^P'ANly 


78  Fiftli  A. venue. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS. 

CHIC-A.GO: 

378-388   TV^abasli  A- venue. 


BOSTO:iV  : 

73  Tx-eniont  Street. 
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Ward's  Graded  Course  in   Penman- 
ship AND  Spellino.     Nos.  1  to  6,  smalli 
per  dozen  72  cents;  Nos.  1  to  6,  large 
per  dozen,  96  cents. 
These    books    combine   spelling    and 

penmanship.     Neat  and  attractive. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,   Based    on 
Caesar,   Nepos  and    Cicero.      Charles 
Crocker  Dodge.    Flexible  cloth,  12mo., 
145  pages:  73  cents. 
The  exercises  aim   to  give  not  only 
practice  in  translation,  but  also  a  con- 
nected synopsis  of  the  works  on  which 
they  are  based. 

A  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  William  J. 

Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     176  pages.     35 

cents. 

This  book  embodies  the  latest  methods 
of  presenting  the  subject  of  mental  arith- 
metic and  contains  many  carefully 
graded  examples  in  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses. At  the  end  are  a  list  of  miscel- 
laneous problems  and  tables  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  book  is  planned  to 
suijplement  any  series  of  arithmetics,  or 
for  independent  use. 

DouzE  Contes  Nouveaux,  C.  Fontaine, 
B.  L.,  LL.  D.,  168  pages;  45  cents. 
Twelve  stories  carefully  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  modern  French 
authors.     Full  notes  and  vocabulary. 


UU  Y 


M\^  and  ^tatsioneij 

FROM 

J.  N.  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


WAINTED, 

S0,000  SECOND-HAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

and  all  kiniis  of  Law,  Medical,  Theological. 
Scientific  and  religious  Uooks  Also  Litera- 
ture in  lact  or  fiction.  We  have  all  kinds,  and 
we  hax'e  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  books  in  the  State.  We 
furnish  SCHOOL  liOOKS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 
and  can  supply  >-ou  with  anything  used  in  the 
school  room,  cheap.  RARE  BOOKS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. .Just  no\>-  we  are  collecting  and 
have  Jor  sale  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  of  History,  Law  and  .Journal- 
ism probably  in  the  South.  Catalogue  sent  on 
application  Keraeraber  us  by  writing  your 
address  on  a  P.  C,  and  you'll  find  us  a  friend 
in  need.     Write  now  ! 

jvr.   >i.   ©3iiTir, 

Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raleigh,  N.  C- 


}}    The  School  Agency, 

J.  M.  DEWBEltllY,  Mgv.  A 

BIRMINGHAM,         -        -         ALA. 

Aids  teachers  to  secure  positions  at 
small  cost.  Aids  Schools,  Colleges  or 
Families  to  secure  teachers  free  of 
cost.  Schools.  Colleges  or  Families  de- 
siring teachers,  or  teachers  desiring  po- 
sitions, should  address  the  Manager 


WANTED  AGENTS. 


W.  A.  OLMSTEAD,  Chicago 


School  Supplies. 


I-OI.K  IMPdUTEIiS  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATE;*  OF 

W,  i  L  K,  Johnston's  Wall  Maps. 

MANUK.\riUUERS  01' 

Globes,  Blackboards,   Erasers,  Ex- 
)>^,  amination.    Drawing    Papers,    Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition    Books,     Pa- 
per, Etc I 

'i  OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  INK,  |/ 

\,  50  CTS.   PER  GALLON. 


"The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the 
Civil  War," 

j  contains   500  pages   13x16    inches,   and 

over  1,100  large  Battle  Scenes,  Portraits, 

Maps,  etc.      The     greatest  and    largest 

War  Book  ever  published,  and  the  only 

one  that  does  justice  to  the  Confederate 

soldier   and  the   cause    he  fought   for. 

j  Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  this 

!  book  on  our  new  and  eiisy  plan.     Many 

of  the  lady  and  gentlemen   agents   who 

I  are  at  work  are  making  from  ;:  50  to  .^200 

per  month.     Veterans,  sons  and  daugh- 

j  ters  of   veterans,   and  others  interested 

I  are  requested  to  send  for  a  beautifully 

1  illustrated    descriptive    circular     (free) 

and  terms  to  agents.     Address   Courier 

.louRNAL  Job  Printing  Co.,  Louisville. 

Ky. 


ALL  KINDS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENT.S  WANTED. 


K.  I. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  publish 
another  letter  to  Col.  Osborn,  showing 
the  good  work  the  Keeley  Institute  at 
Greensboro  is  doing  for  those  who  are 
so  unfoitunate  as  to  have  formed  the 
drink  habit. 

Bridgewater,  N.  C,  Jan.  19,  "98. 
W.  H.  OsBORN,  Pres., 

Greensboro,  N.  C: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter 
about  ten  days  ago.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  My  time  has  been  so  com- 
pletely occupied  I  could  not  answer 
sooner.  I  am  vei-y  sony  indeed  that  I 
have  neglected  writing  you  so  long. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  never  drunk 
a  drop  of  anything  in  the  way  of  liquor 
since  the  11th  of  February,  1893,  while 
I  was  at  your  Institute.  I  have  not 
wanted  any  nor  have  I  had  the  least 
thought  or  desire  to  take  a  drink.  I  feel 
in  my  own  mind  and  I  think  my  friends 
regard  it  in  the  same  way,  that  I  am 
'Proof  Positive"  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Keeley  Treatment. 

I  have  recently  been  elected  by  the 
people  to  several  responsible  positions, 
showing  their  confidence  in  me.  I  have 
also  been  reclaimed  from  a  back  slidden 
state  in  Religion,  and  am  now  living  in 
the  favor  of  the  Lord  and  steward  of  me 
church.  Before  1  went  to  Greensboro,  I 
was  a  drunken  church  member  for  37 
years,  going  straight  to  hell.  I  had  no 
hope  for  myself  and  none  of  my  friends 
for  me,  but  praise  His  Holy  Name,  the 
blessing  I  received  in  your  Institute 
made  it  pof sible  for  me  to  obtain  a  far 
greater  blessing,  that  in  all  probability 
I  never  would  have  obtained  had  I  not 
been  reclaimed  from  drink.  I  don't 
think  God  ever  forgives  a  man's  sins 
until  he  gets  sober. 

I  have  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine 
since  I  left  your  Institute.  I  weighed 
180  pounds  when  I  took  your  treatment; 
I  weigh  315  now.  I  can  testify  to  the 
healthy,  liquor-cleansing  power  of  the 
Keeley  Remedies,  and  you  can  refer  any 
one  to  me 

\\  ith  my  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Tate. 


■\^ 


} 


11 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

84  Wabash  Ave.,      |     70  Fifth  Ave.. 
3ago.  I        New  York. 


TET^CHERS    Aa/T^NTOD. 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

PiUsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  AV/c  Orkam,La.,  New  Yorlc,N.  Y.,  Wnshingtor   J.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal,  Chicago,  Hi,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Denrcr  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled     We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  th   past  sea- 
son.   More  vacancies  than  teachers.    Uniiualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  ev     y  part  of 
the  V.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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American  Comprehensive  Arithme- 
tic, M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.,  314  pages; 
65  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  schools  for  a  "one-book" 
course.  It  has  many  new  features  and 
is  eminently  practical  in  matter  and 
method. 

Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  the  series  of 
Natural  Geographies  edited  by  Redway. 
The  plan  of  the  books  is  based  on  cor-  1 
rect  pedagogical  principles,  the  style  is 
clear  and  simple,  the  maps  and  illusti'a- 
tions  are  good  and  the  novel  designs  to 
show  the  distribution  of  population, 
wealth,  products,  etc.,  will  prove  help- 
ful to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The 
book  will  be  carefully  reviewed  in  a 
later  number  of  this  journal. 

Dryden  'sPalamon  and  Arcite— Selec- 
tions FROM  the  Poems  of  Robert 
Burns— Selections  from  the  Poems 
OF  William  Wordsworth— Selec- 
tions from  the  Poems  of  Thomas 
Gray— "The  Rape  of  the  Lock" 
and  an  Essay  on  Man  are  the  latest 
additions  to  the  Eclectic  English  Clas- 
sics. 

The  books  are  well  printed  on  good 
paper  and  are  substantially  bound  in 
boards.  Their  price,  only  20  or  25  cents, 
is  such  as  to  enable  every  school  to  buy 
several  copies. 


When  you  go  to 

don't  fail  to  see  the  unrivaled  selection 
of 


Views  of  Western  Forlli  Carolina  Scenery, 

at  the  Photograjjh  Gallery  of 


This  is  the  place  to  have  a  photograph 
of  yourself  made. 


IPomoDa  Hill  Norseries, 

[  POMONA,   N.   C. 

j  Near  Greensboro.  Oneof  the  oldest  and  largest 
Nui-series in  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Up  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 


METHOD  IN  HISTORY,  iss'S 


BY 
WILLIAM  H. 


MACE, 


Professor   of  History  in    Syracuse   University,  | 

and  author  of  "A  Working  Manual  of 

American  History." 


PUBLISHED  BY  GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


i2mo.  Cloth. 


311  pages.     For  introduc- 
tion, $1.00. 


ST.  MARY'S, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


A  Girls'  Scliool  ol  Hi  GraJii. 


57tli  YEAR. 


Designed  for  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Makes  conscious  the  mental  pro- 
cesses in, studying  and  teaching  history. 
Traces  the  mind  in  the  concrete  process 
of  organizing  history  into  a  scientific 
form.  Discusses  educational  value  of 
history  in  the  ligl:  t  of  the  proeesses  and 
products  wrought  out. 

Organization  of  each  period  and  sub- 
period  of  American  History  Elemen- 
tary phases  of  history  work  determined 
in  light  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the 
growth  of  the  immature  mind 

The  whole  deals  with  fundamental 
principles  in  their  concrete  application. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind  ,  says: 

"  I  have  read  and  reread  Mace's  Meth- 
od in  History  with  genuine  enthusiasm 
I  am  confident  that  its  general  use  by 
teachers  of  history  cannot  fail  to  revolu- 
tionize their  thought  of  the  subject,  and 
their  method  of  handling  it  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous philosophic  revelation  As  an 
aid  in  the  organization  of  historical  ma- 
terial, and  especially  that  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  the  superior  of  any  other 
work  I  have  seen." 


OAK  RIDGE 

INSTITUTE 


Advent  Term  Begins  Sept.  22, '98 

School  buildiug  admirably  equipped  with 
Laboratory,  Libraries  and  Fine  Gymnasium. 
Superior  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Special 
attention  to  thorough  instruction  on  the  vio- 
lin^ 

Bedsteads,  springs,  mattresses  new  through- 
out and  of  the  best  material. 

Certficate  Admits  to  Vassar. 


Nearly  50  Years  cf  Gontinjous  Success 
279  Students  Last  Year. 


The  largest  and  best  equipped  private 
fitting  school  in  the  South  English, 
the  Classics,  Mathematics,  Book-keep- 
ing, Short-hand,  Telegraphy,  Typewrit- 
ing. Terms  reasonable  For  catalogue, 
address 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT, 

OAK  RIDGE,  N.  C. 


Apple   and    Peach  Trees  for 
market    orchards,    Japanese 

Pears,   Plums,  Chestnuts,  &u. 
(ireen   House  plants,  and    cut  fiowers   and 

funeral  designs  by  a 

I  COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

Telegraph  us  tor  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard."    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,   N.  C. 


Choice  Cut  puowet^s 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 

and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 

house  culture. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Webster's 

;  International  i 

Di^ionary 

^Invaluable  in  0£Bice,  School, and H'ome^ 

S^iccessor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 

Standard  of  the  < 

U.  S.  Gov't  rrint-  * 
ing  Office,  the  U.  S.  ' 
Supreme  Coinr,  and  ' 
of  nearly  all  the  < 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly     coiu- 
niended    oy    State  J 
Superintendents 
of      Schools,      and 
other  Educators  al- , 
most  without  num-  J 
ber. 

THE    BEST    FOR    EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

I  It  Is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

Words  are  given  tlieir  correct  nlphabetical  placcst ' 
each  one  beginuinji  a  paragraph.  i 

'  It  Is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
'J'he  pronunciation  is  shown  by  the  ordinaiy  dia- 
critically  markeil  letters  used  iu  the  schoolbooks.  ( 

I  It  Is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 
The  etymologies  are  full,  ami  ihe  different  mean- 
ings are  given  in  the  order  of  their  development. 

,  It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 
'Jhe  deflnltions  are  clear,  explicit, and  full,  and  , 
eacli  is  contained  In  a  separate  paragraph. 

G.  &  C,  M^ItRTAM  CO.,  Pnblisbers, 
Spring£€ld,  3Tass,t  U.  S.  A. 

OS-  Specimen  pages,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 


This  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
building  a  house  you  ought  to  buy  the  new  book,  FALLlbttK  a 
AMERICAN  AKCHITECTrRE:  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Palliser.  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects. 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  otherwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  the 
best  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building,  nearly 
four  hundred  drawings.  A  $10  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  9x1^ 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspeoti%  e  views,  descriptions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
structions How  to  Build  70  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  citv  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghmen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  costing  from  .<S00  to  S6,.o00:  also  Barns,  Stables,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
iflcations,  form  of  contract,  and  a  large  amount  of  iutormation  on  the 
erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site,  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  *5  to  anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1;  bound  in  cloth,  $3.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St ,  N.  T. 

HOW  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  are 
very  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they  are  soon  for- 
gotten.   By  mail  20  cents;  cloth  10  cents 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N-  Y. 


th:e  x:  E-jPs-YS. 


THEIH  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
KoUe,  M,  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Pathologial 
Society,  the  Long  Island"  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  256  pages,  txiund  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  half  tone  engra\ings.  This 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  Sl.OO  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.     Toung"  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Johns^  Gowan  &  Weathers, 

GENERAL  DEALERS 

Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


Che  new  no.  2 

tnitb  Premier 
Cypewriier 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touct 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


tll-(J 


w 


I 
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DeQRAFF'S  SCHOOL=ROOM  GUIDE. 

For  the  fifth  time  an  entirely  new  set  of  plates  has  been  made  for  this  volume.  The  advantage  of  such  large 
sale  as  to  make  this  possible  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  a  book  of  methods.  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  the  teacJ^ing  of  to-day  is  progressive,  and  the  methods  of  1877  are  not  altogether  the  methods  of  1894. 
Particularly  in  Draviing  and  in  Penmanship  has  such  advance  been  made  that  it  seemed  necessarj-  to  have  those 
chapters  entirely  rewritten.  Of  the  new  chapters  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  have  been  prepared  respectively 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  of  Boston;  and  bv  Charles  R.  Wells,  author  of  the  Movement  Method  of  Penmanship. 
We  have  also  substituted  for  the  Geography  of  North  America  prepared  by  Mr.  DeGraff  an  entirely  new  chapter, 
condensed  from  the  admirable  works  of  Prof.  Meiklejohn,  and  in  accord  with  the  most  approved  modern  method 
of  teaching;  and  we  have  inserted  the  course  of  study  for  district  schools  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  But  mainly  the  book  is  as 
the  author  originally  wrote  it.  What  there  is  in  Prof.  DeGraff 's  method  of  presentation  that  so  reaches  and  holds 
the  young  teacher,  it  might  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  he  has  never  had  his  equal  as  an  institute  instructor  in  the  inspira- 
tion he  gave;  and  superintendents  everywhere  agree  that  where  other  books  are  bought  and  put  away,  the  "School- 
Room  Guide"  is  bought  and  kept  on  the  desk,  for  daily  use.  Some  books  are  recommended  because  it  is  credita- 
ble to  own  them;  this  is  recommended  by  those  who  know  it  became  it  will  help.    Here  are  some  testimonials: 

"  I  have  known  DeGraff 's  School-Room  Guide  for  ten  years,  first  as  School  Commissioner,  where'  it  was  the 
book  1  recommended  for  my  teachers,  and  recentlv  as  instructor  of  th--  Training  Class  in  this  city,  where  it  is  the 
test-book  employed.  *  *  *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  teacher  can  have  but  ose  book  from  which 
to  obtain  help  in  school  work,  that  book  should  be  DeGraff's  School-Room  Guide." — Principal  G.  A.  Len-k,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

"If  a  teacher  can  have  but  one  book,  let  lliis  be  the  book." — Ed'l  Coumnf. 

"The  almost  unparalleled  success  of  this  volume,  it  having  reached  its  70th  edition,  is  its  all-sulBcient  recom- 
mendation. School  men  and  teachers  in  every  county  in  tl  e  Union  know  it  'like  a  book'."— -V.  E.  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Cloth,  16mo.  pp.  396,  $1.50.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE   WILLIAMS   TYPEWRITER. 

NEW  nODELS  N05.  2^5  FOR  1838. 


LIGHTEST 

RUNNING, 
BALL 

BEARING, 
EASIEST 

TOUCH, 
AUTOMATIC 

ACTION. 

VISIBLE 
WRITING. 


PRETTIEST 

WORK, 
GREATEST 

SPEED. 
MANY  NEW 

FEATURES. 
BEST 

M.ANIFOLDING. 

MOST 

DURABLE, 


You  can  do  more  work  with  greater  ease,  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novice.  Catalogue  on  application.  Typewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.    Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Ed-win    A.    Hardin    Company, 

SOLE  DEALERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cincinnati  Office,  409  Walnut  Street. 

O.  W.  CAKR  &  CO..  Local  Agents,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE, 


DAVIDSON.  N.  C. 


Sixty-second  Year  begins  Sept.  8th. 
Eleven  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Three  Courses  for  Degrees. 
Ample  Cabinets  and  Laboratories_ 
Location  Healthful  and  Beautiful. 
Gymnasium  Complete. 
Terms  Reasonable. 

Send  for  a  catalogue- 

J.  B.  SHEAEEB.  President. 


CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 


rreensboro 

"      Female  College 

North  Carolina. 


Thorough  Courses  of  Study  in  all  the 
Literary  Branches,  JIusic  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Business  Course. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

A  Faculty  of  Specialists.  Two  well 
equipped  Laboratories.  A  well  selected 
Library,  containing  more  than  five 
thousand  volumes.  Steam  Heat.  Elec- 
tric Lights.  A  Campus  of  Forty  Acres. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

DRED  PEACOCK, 

President. 


h  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Eight  Teachers.  159Aipils.  Tuition 
$L50  to  .-4.00.  Boar(r^7.50  to  810.00 
per  month.  Music  and  Art.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  W.  CANADA,  Principal, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS!  ^^ 

If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
verj"  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 
self I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 


Asheville,   N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


Offers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and  professional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine. 

Tuition  ."reo  a  year:  total  expenses  §200. 

500  students,  26  teachei-s,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  n^use- 
ums,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all. ) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Oflfers  to  young  women  thorough  professional,  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education.  Annual  expenses 
mcluding  board  ^90  to  tf  ISO.  For  non-residents  of  the  state,  .■=^150.  Facultv  of  30  members.  Eniollment  of  regular  students 
«»,  besides  a  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  nearlv  200  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matriculate 
has  been  about  l-OO,  representing  every  county  in  the  state  except  Bi-unswick  and  Y^ancey. 

Correspondence  invited  from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers. 

J- or  catalogue  and  other  infoi-mation,  address  .  PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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